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HOMERIC REPETITIONS 


BY 


GEORGE M. CALHOUN 


For more than two thousand years Homeric critics have been study- 
ing, analyzing, evaluating, by a purely visual process, from manu- 
scripts or printed books, poems composed for oral recitation. I 
propose as one test of this criticism to examine the way in which 
specialists, from the Alexandrians on, have dealt with the repetitions. 

When the statistics of repetition are considered, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey seem to be a mere patchwork of hackneyed verses and 
poetic tags. Lines that may fairly be called repetitions make up 
approximately one-third of our text, and the remainder contains 
innumerable groups of words which the poet uses over and over 
again at his good pleasure.' In the first twenty-five lines of the Iliad 
Parry has found twenty-nine expressions which are repeated else- 
where, usually quite a number of times; in the corresponding lines 
of the Odyssey he has found thirty-four.? If these be stricken out, 
there is left, literally, almost nothing. Passages which even the 
higher critics admire are found upon analysis to be made up largely 
of repetitions. What shall we say of such art as this? 

We may begin by noting that it was accepted with no misgivings, 
and subjected to no destructive analysis, so far as we know, down 
to the close of the classical period. ‘Long’ editions, containing 
many more repeated lines than our vulgate, seem to have been 
plentiful and as highly esteemed as the shorter texts.? The Alexan- 

1 The figures usually accepted are those of C, E. Schmidt, Parallel-Homer 
(G6ttingen, 1885), p. viil. 

2 Milman Parry, ‘‘Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse-making. 
I. Homer and Homeric Style.’’ Harv. Stud. Cl. Ph., XLI (1930), 117 ff. 
Schmidt, loc. cit., estimates that the repetitions of not fewer than six morae 


will total about 16,000 lines. 


3 The quotations that point to texts longer or shorter than the vulgate are 
presented by T. W. Allen, Homer. The Origins and the Transmission (Oxford, 
1924), pp. 249 ff. The evidence is not sufficient to establish the proportion of 
long to medium or short texts, but shows that the long texts were apparently 
not regarded with suspicion or disfavor. See also P. Cauer, Grundfragen der 
Homerkritik (ed. 3; Leipzig, 1923), pp. 42 f.; Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the 
Greek Epic (ed. 3; Oxford, 1924), pp. 289 ff. On the early ‘long’ papyri, T. W. 
Allen, Homeri Ilias (Oxford, 1931), I, pp. 89 ff.; Paul Collart, “‘“Les papyrus 
de l’Iliade,’”’ Part I, Rev. de Phil., ser. 3°, VI (1932), pp. 315 ff., especially 
pp. 338 ff.; Part II, ibid. VII (1933), pp. 33-61; οἵ. infra, pp. 23f. 
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drian scholars of the third and second centuries B.C., however, 
questioned the authenticity of many repeated lines and passages. 
The criteria were in large part subjective; the critics were in general 
adverse to repetition, and a considerable part of their work was to 
stigmatize repeated lines as spurious, except in the particular places 
where they supposed them to have been originally used.‘ It is sig- 
nificant, in my opinion, that this tendency first appears at a time 
when the practice of publicly reciting Homer is disappearing and 
manuscripts are becoming abundant.° For it is fairly clear that the 
work of the Alexandrians was performed visually with written texts 
—a method of Homeric study that has prevailed ever since. 
Modern criticism, in its attitude toward the repetitions, has much 
in common with that of the Alexandrians; it rests largely on sub- 
jective criteria, it is worked out by a visual process, with printed 
texts in place of manuscripts, its tendency is distinctly adverse to 
repetition. In the two last respects, it goes farther than the Alexan- 
drians. Visual study of the text has been supplemented by the use of 
word-indexes, concordances, and tables of parallel passages, with the 
result that much modern work upon Homer stands at two removes 
from the conditions under which the poems were apprehended prior 
to the Alexandrian age. Lastly, the antipathy toward repetition has 
been intensified by the attempts to analyze and dissect the poems in 
the interest of this or that theory of their origin, since analysts have 
assumed that repetition is a criterion by which the spurious may be 
distinguished from the authentic. This assumption completely domi- 
nated Homeric criticism toward the end of the last century, and still 
has its devotees despite the patent absurdity of the actual results. 
Rothe gave essentially the correct solution when he characterized 
the repetitions as ‘““gemeinsames Versgut.’’® Lang takes the same 
4 The trenchant criticism of Zenodotus and Aristarchus is appreciatively 
described by Murray, pp. 283 ff. See also Allen, Origins, pp. 304 ff., Ilias, I, 
pp. 196 ff.; E. Drerup, Homerische Poetik (Wirzburg, 1921), I, pp. 82 ff.; 
Cauer, pp. 51 ff. (where references to the more detailed studies will be found). 
The Alexandrians apparently based their work on the medium texts which 


closely resembled our vulgate (Allen, Origins, p. 310); ef. G. M. Bolling, The 
External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer (Oxford, 1925), Part I. 


5 Cf. Allen, Origins, pp. 325f. Without as yet accepting Allen’s opinion that 
the plus verses are additions by rhapsodes, we may observe the significant 
fact that longer versions were in existence during the period of recitation but 
disappeared with increasing use of manuscripts. This accords with my sug- 
gestion that dislike of repetition is a product of visual study of the poems. 


°C. Rothe, Die Bedeutung der Wiederholungen fiir die homerische Frage 
(Berlin, 1890), p. 154. ‘‘Wir miissen also annehmen, dass sich der Sanger wie 
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view upon independent grounds,’ and the special studies of Scott 
and Shewan reveal the futility of the attempt to dissect the poems 
by comparing repetitions.’ Although those eminent critics who 
think they are able to identify various strata which have overlaid 
‘original’ poems are appalled by what they regard as sheer nihilism,’ 
I am unable to find that any of them has brought a serious argu- 
ment against Rothe’s fundamental assumption. They admit the 
general principle he has laid down, acknowledge the need of cir- 
cumspection in dealing with repetitions, and then proceed with 
their attempts to discover the ‘original’ instances.’ They have 
been able to maintain this attitude because Rothe and others who 
have adopted his view have emphasized the negative arguments 
relating to particular passages and neglected to develop positively 
the potentially fruitful concept of gemeinsames Versgut. Had they 
established more definitely the nature and extent of this Versgut, 
they could have dismissed as instances of epic formula many repe- 
titions which they attempt to trace to the ‘original’ or at least to 
the better context. Parry’s studies of the briefer formulary elements 
in Homer have now given us more definite knowledge of the vast 
store of epic formula upon which the poet drew constantly," and it 
becomes possible to deal with the problem in a more positive way. I 
shall attempt to show that repetitions of a line or more, like the 


das Sprachgut, so auch das Versgut angeeignet hat..... so miissen wir uns 
jeden Singer im Besitz eines reichen Schatzes von Versen denken’’ (p. 158). 
“Unter keinen Umstinden aber lisst sich bei Wiederholungen aus der 
grésseren oder geringeren Geschicklichkeit oder Angemessenheit, mit der 
dieser oder jene Zug eingefiihrt oder begriindet ist, ohne Weiteres auf 
‘Echtheit’ oder ‘Unechtheit,’ auf Urspriinglichkeit oder Nachahmung schlies- 
sen’’ (p. 166). 

7A. Lang, The World of Homer (London, 1910), pp. 289 Η. 

8 The bewildering results of these attempts, as they relate to the Doloneia, 
are presented by A. Shewan, The Lay of Dolon (London, 1911), pp. 115 ff., 
where references are given to earlier studies; on the general problem, ef. J. A. 
Scott, ‘“Repeated Verses in Homer,” A. J. P., XXXII (1911), pp. ΞῚ1Ὁ Τὰν 
The Unity of Homer, Berkeley, 1921, p. 264; Drerup, pp. 368 ff. See also 
Shewan, ‘‘Repetition in Homer and Tennyson,” Cl. W., XVI (1923), pp. 
153-158, 162-166. 

9 Cauer, p. 612; ef. infra, p. 22. 

10 Drerup, pp. 369 ff., gives references to the principal studies. P. Chan- 
traine, ‘“(Remarques sur l’emploi des formules dans le premier chant de 
Vlliade,” R. E. G., XLV (1932) pp. 121-154, though he infers from Parry’s 
results that many repeated lines are formulas, thinks it is possible in other 
cases to discover ‘original’ contexts; his discussion is based on the theory 
that Book I is primitive and ancient. 

11 Milman Parry, L’épithéte traditionnelle dans Homére (Paris, 1928), espe- 
cially pp. 8 ff.; Epic Technique, especially pp. 117 ff. 
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briefer repetitions out of which they develop, are simply so many 
bits of an inexhaustible store of traditional material, used just as 
freely as, for example, the name-epithet formula. I shall maintain 
definitely that the burden of proof rests upon those who hold that a 
repeated passage is not a formula,” and that the cases in which we 
may hope to find the ‘original’ instance of a repetition must be 
relatively few. Nor shall I hesitate to discard conclusions, no matter 
how illustrious the author, when they involve the fundamentally 
wrong assumption that identical lines or passages must be ‘copied’ 
from one another.” 

In considering these problems, we must keep constantly in mind 
two points that critics are prone to forget, first, that the poems were 
orally composed for oral recitation,"* and second, that the audiences 
were thoroughly familiar with what they were going to hear. It is 
possible for anyone to demonstrate by actual experiment that repe- 
titions produce very different effects when listened to in context and 
when hunted out with a concordance, put side by side, and con- 
sidered visually. 

Bowra’s recent study" is a distinct advance in that it makes no 
search after ‘original’ instances. It treats repetition as an integral 
part of the technique of oral composition, and attempts to explain 
this technique from considerations which arise when a poem is re- 
cited or chanted and listened to by an audience. Thus at last we get 
away from a purely visual analysis.’* Although Bowra has not freed 
himself from the feeling that repetition is a blemish,” he does treat 


12 On certain types of repetitions which are not formulas, cf. infra, pp. 18 ff. 


18 This is an instinctive feeling of the modern critic, induced by circum- 
stances that did not exist when the poems were composed. Cf. infra, p. 22. 


14 Allen, Ilias, I, p. 194, is convinced that Homer ‘wrote.’ This is of course 
possible, but Parry has shown clearly, in my opinion, that the Homeric style 
can only be explained by assuming oral composition (Epic Technique, pp. 138 
ff.; cf. “‘Enjambement in Homeric Verse,’’ TAPA, LX (1929), pp. 214 f.). 
Homer may have ‘written,’ but he ‘composed’ orally, as had his predecessors 
for generations. Cf. F. Jacoby, ‘“Homerisches,’’ Hermes, LXVIII (1933), 
p. 3, n. 1: ‘die Ilias ist fiir Hérer geschrieben.’’ Modern scholars often do not 
realize that even in the classic period, when manuscripts were fairly numer- 
ous and authors ‘wrote,’ compositions were still intended primarily for oral 
publication, and were written merely for convenience. Reading did not sup- 
plant listening until later, and no doubt very gradually. 

15 C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the Iliad (Oxford, 1930), pp. 87 ff. 

16 The trend of Parry’s studies, which Bowra apparently has not seen, is 
away from the purely visual analysis. 

17 .g., p. 95: ‘an age when poetry was recited could endure repetition more 
easily than we can... . anything in the nature of repetition was less likely 
to be noticed..... 
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the repetitions as functional. He believes that recurring lines and 
epithets rest the mind and prepare an atmosphere; recurring pas- 
sages “‘give one emotional colour here and another there,” and 
through reminiscence bring out contrasts; recurring themes give 
“an old story new life in new and different forms.’’!® 

With much of this I agree, but it is far from adequate and it in- 
volves several assumptions which I regard as unsound. We may 
doubt whether repetitions of single lines were really effective in 
resting the mind of the audience; the longer repetitions might have 
done so, but for them Bowra finds another, different function. 
Granting that repetition was sometimes used to point a contrast,'® 
this explains only a small part of the instances and cannot be re- 
garded as satisfactorily establishing the technique. In the last 
analysis it rests upon our habitual feeling that identical passages 
are ‘copied’ from one another. Moreover, since Bowra allows that 
the poems could not often have been recited in their entirety,?° 
there was always the equal chance that an individual auditor would 
hear the repeated passages in exactly the reverse order from that on 
which the poet, were he aiming at a definite contrast, depended for 
his effect. Finally, Bowra’s treatment is involved with the erroneous 
assumption that the audience was not very familiar with what it 
was going to hear.”! 

One conclusion which is reasonably certain is that an ancient 
audience, assembled to listen to a recitation from Homer, was thor- 
oughly familiar with what it was going to hear, and likely neither 
to lose the thread of the story, if it dozed a moment, nor to fail of 
noticing the repetitions. In Athens, in the classical period, the free 
citizen was saturated with Homer before he was out of school, and 
he heard Homer constantly thereafter. In the heroic age it was 
apparently the principal occupation of a gentleman, when not en- 
gaged in fighting or lifting cattle, to listen to the bard, who sang, 


POG. 


19 Bowra thinks (pp. 91 ff.) that the repetition Jliad xv. 263-268 = vi. 506-511 
aims deliberately at a contrast between Paris and Hector. I should prefer to 
say that the poet chose the same simile in both cases because it was his best 
illustration of exuberance of pure animal spirits, and that is what he wanted. 
Repeated similes are not typical repetitions, as Bowra assumes, but are a 
special class, requiring special study. 

20, P_ 95. 


*1 The hearers were likely to lose the thread of the story (p. 87), and not to 
notice repetitions (p. 95), though at other times they must be prepared to 
recognize (p. 92) in the middle of Book XV a passage repeated from Book VI. 
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oftener than not, the tale of Troy.” If we wish to understand cor- 
rectly the conditions under which these poems were presented and 
enjoyed, we must assume that the listeners were as familiar with 
what they were about to hear as is the audience gathered in La 
Scala to hear Trovatore or Cavalleria, or an assemblage in Munich 
or Berlin which listens for perhaps the fiftieth or one hundredth 
time to Die Meistersdnger or to the Fifth Symphony. Here we find, 
I believe, an analogy we may use with profit in attempting to 
understand the art of Homer, for here we have an art which is still 
in modern times auditory, rather than visual, in presentation and 
apprehension. This analogy I propose to use, and I shall attempt to 
show that the Homeric repetition aimed at effects which correspond 
in considerable degree to those produced by recurrent phrases and 
figures in modern musical composition. Like all analogies, this must 
be used with caution, and not pressed too far. Since an analysis of 
many repetitions cannot be attempted in a brief paper, I shall dis- 
cuss selected instances which repeated reading of the poems has 
led me to regard as typical, and merely refer to others.” 

We may begin by recognizing clearly that no effective distinction 
ean be made between the epic formula of two words, or of three 
words or half a line, and the formula of one line, which very often 
is merely the combination of two or more briefer formulas.** No 
more can we distinguish between a repetition of one line and of 
two, three, five, or ten lines. We can only say that as the formula 
grows longer it necessarily becomes more complex, with perhaps an 
increased probability that its employment is conscious and deliber- 
ate, and not merely habitual or instinctive. At times a definite pur- 
pose is served even in the repetition of single lines. When we hear 


βῆ δὲ διὰ προμάχων κεκορυθμένος αἴθοπι χαλκῷ Ξὸ 


we see a mighty warrior striding to attack a foe or save a comrade; 
the formula prepares us for the coming scene by recalling others of 


22 Allen, Origins, pp. 139 ff.; Bowra, pp. 27 ff. 

23 Cf. infra, pp. 9 ff. , 

2This is abundantly illustrated in the material collected by Parry, 
L’ épithete traditionnelle, pp. 11 ff. 

26 Bowra is wrong, I believe, in thinking that such brief repetitions rest the 
mind of the hearer, but right in saying that they “‘prepare an atmosphere’ ’— 
I should rather put it ‘“‘induce a mood”’ or ‘evoke a reminiscence.’ The 
examples he gives are not the best that might be found. 

26 Tliad v. 562 and often elsewhere. 
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like sort; when used of one hero it reminds us of others in a like 
situation. In the same way 


βῆ δὲ κατ᾽ Οὐλύμποιο καρήνων ἀΐξασα “Ἶ 
evokes a picture, composite, but startlingly distinct, of urgent God- 
head flashing down from heaven to help or to punish. 

Any reader of Homer can supply many other repeated lines of 
this sort. Bowra cites a case from Chaucer, where the line 


Allone, with-outen any companye 


is used in a context of grave poetic beauty and also to describe the 
vie de garcon of the gay Nicholas.” It is strange that this did not at 
once recall to his mind Homer’s use in widely different contexts 
of the line 


αὐτὰρ ὁ ἔγνω jow ἐνὶ φρεσὶ φὠνησέν TE. 


This is an excellent example for our purpose because it illustrates 
the almost unlimited adaptability of the repeated line, and also 
shows clearly how it grows out of the briefer formula. When the 
heralds of Agamemnon came to take away Briseis, they stood 
shamed before Achilles, and said not one word to him “αὖ he knew 
in his heart, and he spake” (Iliad i. 333). After Zeus had caught 
Hera and Athena setting out to help the Achaeans, in disobedience 
to his command, and had sent Iris to lash them back to Olympus 
with her sharp tongue, he came into his great hall and found them 
in sullen anger; they sat apart and said not one word to him, “but 
he knew in his heart, and he spake’’—not graciously as Achilles to 
the heralds, but words of pure Olympian malice (Iliad viii. 446). 
When Apollo hearkened to the prayer of Glaucus, and suddenly, 
miraculously healed his wound and filled his heart with valor, 
“Glaucus knew in his heart, and he rejoiced, that the mighty god 
quickly had hearkened to his prayer’ (Iliad xvi. 530 f.). When 
Hector, tricked by Athena in the guise of Deiphobus into fighting 
Achilles, had cast his spear vainly and stood unarmed, and called 
loudly to Deiphobus for a spear, and his brother was not by him at 
all, “Hector knew in his heart, and he spake, ‘alas, truly now have 
the gods called me to death, for I said the hero Deiphobus was by 


27 Iliad iv. 74 and elsewhere. 
28 P93 f. The Knightes Tale, line 1921; The Milleres Tale, line 18. 
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me, but he is within the wall, and Athena hath tricked me, and now 
at last is ill death near to me... .’ ”’ (Iliad xxii. 296 ff.). The same 
formula, slightly varied, is in the Odyssey in still another context. 
When Nausicaa asks her father for the wagon to carry her clothes 
to the washing-pits, she modestly hides the fact that she is thinking 
of wedlock, ‘‘for she was ashamed to speak the words ‘fruitful 
marriage,’ to her dear father, but he knew all, and answered her” 
(vi. 67). The poet felt the delicate beauty of this gem, and used, it 
delicately in chosen settings, no two of them alike. Had he been 
under the necessity of finding a different phrasing each time, he 
could scarcely have expressed his thought with this perfection and 
with so brief simplicity.?° 

One other example will suffice, I believe, to show how freely and 
how effectively the repeated line is used in Homer. We meet often 


a 3 ὙΦ, - a Ed 9 908 9 0 3, + , 
ἔν τ᾽ ἄρα οἱ φῦ χειρὶ ἔπος T ἔφατ᾽ ἔκ T ὀνόμαζεν, 
or 
, , {4 ” + ea 3: - Di [ 
χειρί τέ μιν κατέρεξεν ἔπος τ᾽ ἔφατ᾽ ἔκ τ᾽ ὀνόμαζεν, 


or more specialized variants, all suggesting emotion and introducing 
an earnest, affectionate, or cordial address. This so-called stock line 
is one of four which give the final touch of poignant beauty to the 
parting of Hector and Andromache. When Hector had tossed the 
babe Astyanax in his arms, and uttered a prayer which the hearer 
knows is not to be fulfilled, ‘‘he put his child in the arms of his dear 
wife; and she then took him to her fragrant bosom and smiled amid 
her tears; and her husband felt pity when he saw, and he patted her 
with his hand, and spake, and called upon her, ‘Ah, my dear, be 
not too grieved forme..... Spe 

These instances, I believe, show not only that the repeated line 
is just as much a part of the poet’s traditional material as is the 
half-line, the noun-epithet, or the single epic word, but also—and 
here is the important point—that it is used just as freely and un- 
consciously as the single word. Though it is true that in any par- 








39 ΤΆ is almost impossible in discussing a work of art to refrain from express- 
ing one’s individual tastes, and I have naturally chosen examples which ap- 
peal to me. It will be found, I think, that the case does not rest on these 
personal judgments. 

80 Tliad vi. 482 ff. These and many other instances of repeated lines are 
incompatible with Chantraine’s feeling that lines often repeated must be 
“banal” (pp. 123 ff. and passim). 
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ticular context the poet may choose the line consciously to produce 
a particular effect, just as we may consciously choose a word, it is 
equally true that he may use it unconsciously, instinctively, and as 
freely as he would use a single word. The conclusion is inescapable 
that the repeated line involves no principle of technique and no 
problem of criticism other than is involved in the lesser traditional 
formulas. By epic canons, repetition of entire lines is no more a 
blemish, no less artistic, than repetition of name-epithet formulas, 
for the author composed in lines as readily as does the modern poet 
in words. 

I have already remarked that no sharp division can be made at 
any point in our series of repetitions; from the single word to the 
passage of many lines they merge into one another by insensible 
gradation. There are any amount of brief epic formulas, such as 
οἱ δ᾽ ὅτε δή, αὐτίκα δ᾽ ἐξ, ἦ ῥα καὶ ἀμπεπαλών, οὐκ οἷος ἅμα τῷ ye, Which 
are expanded into line-formulas, and these again into longer for- 
mulas. Although the longer passages cannot be sharply distin- 
guished from the repetitions of single lines, they are naturally more 
complex and more likely to be used with conscious deliberation. 
Some of them in fact are worked out so elaborately and at such 
length that the probability passes into certainty. In these we may 
hope to find elements of technique which are not to be found in the 
repetitions of single lines, and an effect upon the hearer which the 
single line cannot produce. I propose to examine first a very fa- 
miliar formula which recurs constantly throughout the Odyssey. 

Every reader of Homer will recognize instantly the passage which 
begins 

χέρνιβα δ᾽ ἀμφίπολος προχόῳ ἐπέχευε φέρουσα 
καλῇ χρυσείῃ. . .. 


These five lines of great beauty are used six times in the Odyssey, 
always in the description of a meal offered in the reception of an 
honored guest.*! They are used only where there is a retinue of 
servants; thus they do not occur in the entertainment of Odysseus 
by Calypso or by Eumaeus, or of Telemachus by Nestor on the 


seashore, or in the humble abode of Laertes, or in the camp before 


31 Once of the disguised Athena (i. 136 ff.), twice of Telemachus at the court 
of Menelaus (iv. 52 ff.; xv. 135 ff.), twice of Odysseus, once in the palace of 
Alcinous (vii. 172 ff.) and again in the abode of Circe (x. 368 ff., not in all 
MSS), once of Theoclymenus in the home of Odysseus (xvii. 91 ff.). 
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Troy. The formula is never varied, but is often elaborated by 
appropriate additions or combined with other formulas, such as 
describe the bathing, clothing, and seating of the guest, the carving 
and serving of the meat, the pouring of the wine, or the offering of 
the chine. The auxiliary formulas in turn may be given varying 
degrees of elaboration, and the whole passage may be expanded by 
the insertion of speeches, but always with strict attention to the 
situation the poet has in mind. 

One need only read the passages in which this formula occurs to 
understand the technique in its general outlines. What we have is a 
clearly enunciated central figure used with more or less elaboration 
to introduce important scenes;* it is like a fanfare of trumpets 
which may be prolonged and elaborated as the composer may desire. 

Evidently the poet thought that these recurring formulas had a 
function and produced an effect. When we ask what was the effect, 
we are thrown upon our own experience or that of others with whom 
we have read the poems, aloud or at least so as to be audible to 
ourselves. 

When one comes to these beautiful lines, after having read them 
very many times, he feels, it is true, that passive pleasure of relaxa- 
tion associated with familiarity. What Bowra conceived to be a 
function of the single repeated line may well be one of the functions 
of the longer repetitions. But one feels also an active, positive 
pleasure closely akin to that induced by the enunciation of a fa- 
miliar figure in a favorite opera or orchestral composition. This is in 

32 Descriptions of entertainment in the camp, where the five lines under 
discussion cannot be used and the effect must be got by other means, show 
the care with which these materials are used. When Achilles entertains the 
envoys from Agamemnon, the meats are varied and honorable and their 
preparation by Achilles’ own hand is described in detail; Patroclus and 
Automedon join in the service, and Achilles himself places the portions be- 
fore his guests (ix. 199 ff.). In the last book, the intense scene between Priam 
and Achilles is closed with the entertainment set before Priam by Achilles, 
with the help of Automedon, and the preparation of Priam’s bed (xxiv. 621 
ff.). The wounded Machaon in Nestor’s lodge is served with κυκεών by 
Hecamede, with promise of a warm bath to follow (xi. 618 ff., xiv. 5 ff.). The 
formula under discussion might have been used where Thetis is offered ξείνια 
by Charis and Hephaestus, who have mechanical servants in plenty, but in 
this scene the poet seems to be striking the note of simplicity; the actual 
service is not alluded to, but only the offer of refreshment. The mere sugges- 
tion of the formula is found where Priam makes libation before he starts for 
the camp (xxiv. 304). 

33 Tt is of course obvious that in epic poetry repeated phrases and ‘figures’ 
cannot be developed as in music, where a brief phrase may provide the full 


content of a long passage, but must. be developed by additions of related 
material. 
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part a pleasurable expectancy, and curiosity as to whether the sub- 
ject will be worked up in the way he remembers and will introduce 
the scene or the orchestral movement with which he associates it. 
Just as the first notes which warn the hearer of a recurring figure in 
music leave him not quite certain of the exact form in which it is to 
be developed this time—unless he has the composition by heart— 
so the words which mark any one of the prefatory formulas by 
which these five lines may be introduced—the bathing of the guest, 
or his seating—leave him uncertain as to how elaborately the 
subject is going to be developed. But when he hears 


χέρνιβα δ᾽ ἀμφίπολος . . 


he knows what is to come for a few lines, his mind runs ahead of the 
poet, and he feels a distinct pleasure. Then, as the subject is worked 
up more and more elaborately, the pleasurable feeling of expec- 
tancy becomes progressively more intense and he is sure that a 
notable scene is coming.* 

With this we may compare the use in the [liad of the formula of 
arming for battle introduced by the familiar line 


κνημῖδας μὲν πρῶτα περὶ κνήμῃσιν ἔθηκε. 


Although it might easily have been inserted in many places, it is 
in fact reserved for the introduction of four major episodes, (1) the 
combat of Paris and Menelaus which begins the fighting (iii. 328 
ff.), (2) the general engagement which brings the fortunes of the 
Achaeans to their lowest ebb (xi. 16 ff.), (3) the great counter- 
attack led by Patroclus (xvi. 130 ff.), and (4) the final onslaught 
under Achilles (xix. 369 ff.). In (1) we have what may be termed 
the normal form, with no adornment, but preceded by elaborate 
preparation for the duel; in (2) this is expanded by description of 
Agamemnon’s breastplate and shield and by a portent; in (3) the 
normal form is combined with harnessing of the horses and an 
elaborate fivefold marshaling of the Myrmidons; in (4) it is ex- 
_ *% The scenes which our six passages prelude, are, in order, the crucial 
interview of Athena with Telemachus which starts the working of the plot; 
the first colloquy between Telemachus and Menelaus; the reception of 
Odysseus by Alcinous with the definite promise of the hero’s return to 
Ithaca; the rescue of Odysseus’ comrades from the enchantment of Circe; the 
departure of Telemachus from Sparta, marked by a propitious omen and by 


Helen’s prophecy; Telemachus’ recital to Penelope, with the solemn assever- 
ation of Theoclymenus that Odysseus has already come to Ithaca. 
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panded by such description as has not been anticipated in the 
preceding book, by the harnessing of the horses, and by the prodigy 
of Xanthus’ speech to his master. At other points where the formula 
might have been used with entire suitability as regards narration, 
it is omitted and a brief phrase takes its place.*® The arming of the 
heroes is consistently suited to the situation assumed by the poet.* 

It would be quite wrong to conclude that these recurring formulas 
are used in a purely mechanical way in accordance with some rigid 
system of composition, or that the poet did not seek for variety 
when he was so minded. The repetitions are combined and recom- 
bined in endless variety, as may easily be seen from those groups of 
related formulas which have to do with sacrifices, feasting, meals, 
and libations. The most elaborate account of a sacrifice (Od. ili. 430 
ff.) concludes the visit of Telemachus to Nestor, where the usual 
formula is expanded by the gilding of the heifer’s horns, the detailed 
allocation of each act to a member of Nestor’s family, and the 
bathing of Telemachus. In /liad i. 447 ff., where the sacrifice follows 
the restoration of Chryseis (cf. infra, p. 16) the prayer of Chryses 
is inserted in the formula; in Iliad ii. 402 ff., where the sacrifice 
precedes the muster of the host, we have the prayer of Agamemnon 
to Zeus. The sacrifice in Iliad vii. 314 ff. which ‘s the finale to the 
duel of Ajax and Hector is marked by the presentation of the chine 
to Ajax. In the sacrifice which is a prelude to the destruction of 
Odysseus’ comrades (Od. xii. 356 ff.) the formula is varied to take 
account of special circumstances (lack of barley and wine), and the 
consternation of Odysseus, the wrath of Helius, and the portent all 
contribute to the effect. The description of the sacrifice with which 
the visit of Telemachus to Pylos begins is suited to the precise 


35 E.g., Iliad vii. 206 ff., where the casting of the lot has provided an ade- 
quate prelude to the duel; xiii. 241; except for Paris before the duel, the arm- 
ing of a Trojan hero is matter for few words, e.g., vi. 504; xvii. 192 ff. 


36 In Jliad x. 254 ff., Odysseus and Diomede require special equipment and 
the formula cannot be used, but the poet gets his effect by describing the 
helmets and giving the history of the boar-tooth helm. Description is used 
in the prelude to Sarpedon’s assault upon the wall (xii. 294 ff.) and the shield 
of Ajax is described in vii. 219 ff., where the formula of arming is omitted; cf. 
also the description of Pandarus’ bow, Jliad iv. 105 ff., in the prelude to the 
wounding of Menelaus. In Jliad xiv. 9 ff., Nestor evidently has been sitting in 
his body armor, and merely takes spear and the shield of Thrasymedes, 
which permits a bit of description to take the place of the usual formula. In 
Iliad xv. 479 ff., Teucer has already body armor, and takes shield, helm, and 
spear when he lays aside his bow. In Od. xxii. 120 ff., Odysseus lays aside his 
bow and takes shield, helm, and spears, the only arms available. Cf. the 
exchange of arms in Jliad xiv. 381 ff. On the arming of Athena, ef. infra, p. 14. 
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moment of arrival (cf. Od. viii. 469 f.; xxiv. 362 ff.; Iliad xviii. 558 
ff.). When elaboration is not demanded by the poet’s plan, or by his 
mood, the description is reduced to mere narration, and whole 
hecatombs may be offered in a line or two (e.g., [liad i. 315-318; 
Odexx. 276 f£.): 

Sacrifices of course imply meals or feasting, and vice versa, but 
meals are often described without explicit allusion to sacrifice.*” 
Some of the more elaborate descriptions have been discussed, since 
they involve the entertainment of a guest,’ but there are others 
notable for the use that is made of formula. Since a feast is to be the 
setting for the slaying of the suitors, the poet assumes a day of 
festival (Od. xx. 156, πᾶσιν ἑορτή; cf. xxi. 258), when feasting on a 
grand scale is appropriate. The sacrifice of a hecatomb in the grove 
of Apollo is dismissed with three lines (xx. 276-278),** but the 
preparation for the fatal banquet in the palace is elaborately de- 
scribed, the lighting of the fire and decking of the banquet hall, the 
arrival of the herdsmen one after another with the victims, the 
slaughter:ng, the roasting of meats, and mixing of wine, all ex- 
panded by incidents and speeches pertinent to the action. The 
events of the preceding day have likewise as their setting a repast 
in the hall of Odysseus, but here, except for the special entertain- 
ment of Theoclymenus (xvii. 84 ff.; cf. supra, p. 9), only so much 
is said about the preparation and serving as is essential to the nar- 
ration; the decking of the hall is given one line, needed to motivate 
the presence of Eurycleia (xvii. 32), and the preparation of the 
repast is limited to a brief formula (xvii. 179 ff.). Odysseus’ first 
day in Ithaca, with Eumaeus, concludes with an account of the 
evening meal and domestic sacrifice in which the formulas are 
suited to the special circumstances and considerably expanded. 
With this compare the meal extemporized by Eumaeus upon the 
first appearance of his guest (xiv. 72 ff.). Where no artistic purpose 
is served by elaboration, or where other subjects make a stronger 
appeal to the poet’s mood, feasts are treated summarily. Of the 
three banquets in two days in the palace of Alcinous, the first (viii. 
59 ff.) is cut short for the more attractive material of the games; the 

37 Cf. the familiar use Of ἱερεύω of killing animals for food. 

38 Supra, pp. 9 ff. In addition to the passages discussed here, cf. the meal 


and sacrifice on the battlefield (Jliad viii. 545 ff.), and the meal in the house 
of Laertes (Od. xxiv. 362 ff.). 


39 With line 279 we revert to the feasting in the palace; after the entrails 
have been served (252 ff.) the xpé’ ὑπέρτερα are set on for the real feast. 
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second we enter with Odysseus at the moment when (viii. 470) 
“they were now serving the portions and were mixing the wine,” 
and all the preparations are left to inference; the terse description 
of the third (xiii. 24 ff.) makes us feel at every line the hero’s im- 
patience to be gone. The funeral feast for Patroclus is dismissed 
with five lines (Iliad xxiii. 29 ff.), for a wealth of material is at hand 
in the games; the two lines which tell of the funeral feast for Hector 
are like a rich chord, softly sounded, at the close of a final move- 
ment (xxiv. 802 f.). Often the poet speaks briefly of meals in the 
ordinary course of the narrative, using a line or two of familiar 
formula,*° or even dismissing them with half a line.*! In the tale of 
wandering, the simple formulas of ordinary fare® are occasionally 
varied by the note of abundant good cheer.* 

Other formulas of a line or more that are repeated over and over 
again have to do with assemblies and councils, the coming of dawn 
and of night, arising and dressing for the day, preparation of a bed, 
retiring to rest, drawing up an army, fighting, wounding, slaying 
and being slain, harnessing horses and setting forth in chariots, 
putting out to sea in ships and coming in to shore, storm and ship- 
wreck, the coming of gods from heaven, invocations, omens and 
prodigies, mental and emotional states.“* These formulas tend to 
accumulate where the poet is introducing or concluding important 
scenes or momentous episodes. An example of elaboration and com- 
bination in a passage of moderate length is the introduction to the 
wounding of Ares (Iliad v. 711 ff.); first we have a most elaborate 
picture of Hera and Hebe assembling the chariot and yoking the 
horses,?® then comes the arming of Athena, worked up with equal 

40 K.g., Iliad ii. 399 (ef. vii. 466); vii. 380 (ef. xi. 730); ix. 88; xvili. 314; Od. 
xv. 500; xvi. 2, 453. 

41 E.g., Od. iv. 429=574, 786. #2 ix. 86=x. 57; xii. 307. 


43 ix, 161 ff., 556 ff.; x. 183 ff., 476 ff.; xii. 29 ff. Cf. the year of plenty in 
Circe’s palace, x. 467 f. 

44 Cf. Lang’s list of the matters expressed by recurring formulas (p. 291). 
I give instances of the Homeric use in the following pages: assemblies, p. 16, 
n. 49; preparation of a bed and retiring, p. 17, n. 54; chariots, p. 14, n.45; ships, 
pp. 16 f.; gods, p. 15, n. 46. A complete collection of formulas, followed by a 
careful study of their distribution (infra, p. 18) would add much to our 
understanding of the poems. In particular, a thoroughgoing analysis of the 
scale of fighting, wounding, and slaying would certainly bring interesting 
results. 

45 720 ff. Cf. the harnessing of the wagon which is to bear Hector’s body 
(liad xxiv. 265 ff.). The passages which have to do with harnessing and un- 
harnessing, going and coming with chariot or wagon, range in length from a 
few words to many lines, and often are expanded by the insertion of varied 
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elaboration, and a stately progress from Olympus to the battlefield, 
which sounds effectively, if ironically, the note of pomp and circum- 
stance. Per contra, the abortive sally in the eighth book is intro- 
duced by the bare skeleton of this passage (382 ff.) ; cruel as the poet 
is at times toward the Olympians, he will not here involve the god- 
desses in too utterly ridiculous an anticlimax, and his trumpets are 
muted. Again, when rapid narration is wanted, the coming of the 
god is left to inference, or briefly stated in one line or two.” This 
suggests that we may profitably give some attention to the distri- 
bution of these formulas.“ 

Every reader of the Iliad has felt the rapid movement of the first 
book, which covers many days and dexterously interweaves three 
or four threads of the story, and the striking change at its close to 
an economy which requires several lengthy books for the action of a 
single day.4® The handling of the recurrent formulas corresponds 
definitely to these two opposite types of exposition. In the opening 
episodes the briefer formulas are used occasionally as they are 
needed, but the longer formulas are absent, although there are 


material. The interweaving of the formulas gets an effect of rich diversity 
interspersed with familiar notes. Cf. for example, Iliad iii. 259 ff.; v. 364 ff.; 
viii. 41 ff., 382 ff., 434 ff., 440 ff.; xiii. 23 ff.; xvi. 148 ff.; xix. 392 ff.; xxili. 291 
ff.; xxiv. 576, 690; Od. iii. 478 ff., 492 f.; iv. 39 ff.; vi. 72 f., 88 ff., 253; vii. 4. ff: 
xv. 145 ff. 

46 In the comings and goings of gods, the familiar notes of recurring formu- 
las are varied and elaborated as the artistic purpose of the poet requires or 
his mood dictates. That the goddess Hera now requires a chariot (liad v. 
720 ff.; viii. 382 ff.), now flies through the air (xiv. 225 ff., 281 ff.; xv. 79 ff.; 
19. 114 f.), now works her will from afar (i. 55; xix. 407), and now sends a 
messenger (i. 194 ff.; ii. 156 ff.; 18. 166 ff.) does not result from the conflicting 
theologies of different periods, but from the poet’s varying moods and pur- 
poses. Often the gods are at hand, and nothing is said of their coming from 
heaven (e.g., Iliad iv. 439, 507; v. 312, 353; x. 507 ff., 515 ff.; xxiil. 383 ff., 
where Athena at least is actually present; Od. vii. 19; x. 277, where it must be 
remembered Odysseus is speaking, not the poet; xxii. 205). At times a brief 
formula brings them darting down (βῆ δὲ κατ᾽ Οὐλύμποιο καρήνων or βῆ δὲ κατ᾽ 
᾿Ιδαίων ὀρέων occur most frequently, e.g., [liad ii. 167; vii. 19; x1. 196; xvi. 677; 
xxli. 187; xxiv. 121; Od. xxiv. 488; cf. ὦρτο δὲ Ἶρις, Iliad xxiv. 159 and Ἥρη 
δ᾽ ἀΐξασα λίπεν, Iliad xix. 114.), but often it is expanded by description or by 
a simile (e.g., Iliad i. 44 ff.; iv. 74 ff.; xiv. 225 ff.; xv. 79 ff., 169 ff., 237 ff.; 
xxiv. 77 ff., 339 ff.; Od. i. 96 ff.; v. 43 ff.; cf. Iliad xiii. 17 ff. and xxiil. 198 ff.). 
On Homer’s use of gods, ef. J. L. Myres, ‘“‘The Last Book of the Iliad,” 
J.H.S., LII, 1932, pp. 265 f. 

47 The question of text enters here. The ‘long’ texts contained repetitions 
at points where they are not in the vulgate; on the other hand, some that are 
in the vulgate are reported to have been absent from certain ancient texts 
and have been attacked as interpolations. On the textual problem, cf. infra, 
pp. 23f. In the present state of our knowledge any study of the distribution 
of formulas must start from the vulgate, or it will follow a vicious circle. 

48 See Myres, p. 293. 
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quite a number of places in which they might have been used. We 
do not find an accumulation of formulas until we come to the 
restoration of Chryseis. Thus there is no hint of the gathering or the 
dispersal of the assembly which cried out its approval of Chryses’ 
appeal, and even the fatal meeting at which the strife befell is 
opened and closed with a few quiet lines (54 ff., 305). But the 
assembly in book two which leads up to the first battle without 
Achilles is introduced with the most elaborate and sonorous de- 
velopment of the subject found in all the poems.** The fatal descent 
of Apollo is told in four lines, with scarcely a word that is not essen- 
tial to the action and with the stark simile νυκτὶ ἐοικώς, utterly 
unlike the more conventional elaboration of the subject so often 
found elsewhere.*® Again, the Achaeans purify the camp and offer 
whole hecatombs to Apollo in four lines (314-317), while the sacri- 
fice at Chryse is elaborately described. In fact the first accumulation 
of formulas we meet is used to set off the restoration of Chryseis 
and the revocation of the curse. The embarkation has been sand- 
wiched into the narrative, between the assembly and the purifica- 
tion of the camp, and the episode begins with the landing at 
Chryse,®” followed almost immediately by the formulas of sacrifice 


49 ij. 50 ff. The customary formulas are expanded by the meeting of the 
council, the similes, and description, and the account of the scepter. The 
nocturnal assembly that precedes the embassy (ix. 9 ff.) and that at which 
the reconciliation takes place (xix. 40 ff.) have brief spécial introductions. 
The usual formulas precede the assembly of the Ithacans called by Tele- 
machus (Qd. ii. 6 ff.), but the assembly of the Phaeacians at which Odysseus 
is publicly presented has a more elaborate introduction, with Athena usurp- 
ing the function of the heralds (Od. viii. 4 ff.). The first assembly of the gods 
is opened with two lines (Iliad viii. 2 f.), but that which precedes the theo- 
machy is more elaborately introduced (Iliad xx. 4 ff.). Assemblies of the 
Trojans call for seant ceremony, and no fanfare of trumpets precedes. 


50 Lines 44-47; ef. supra, p. 15, n. 46. 


51 Lines 308 ff. Since this is the only instance in which a ship is actually 
launched in the Iliad, comparable passages must be sought in the Odyssey, 
e.g., ii. 389 ff.; ἵν. 778 ff.; viii. 48 ff.; xi. 1 ff. The situations differ and the 
formulas vary greatly, but familiar notes are interwoven. Cf. infra, p. 17, n.55. 


52 Lines 430 ff. With 432 ff. ef. Od. xv. 495 ff. and xvi. 322 ff. In Od. xvi. 
351 ff., the landing of the suitors is taken up at the instant Amphinomus 
catches sight of them. The landing of Telemachus in Pylos is briefly treated 
(iii. 10 ff.), probably because the sailing has just been elaborately developed 
and the poet prefers to pass on to the sacrifice and feast. Similarly in Iliad 
i. 484 ff. a brief treatment is desirable after 432 ff. and 478 ff. In the tale of 
wanderings, as a rule, excessive repetition is avoided by condensing the for- 
mulas or substituting other shorter ones, but if an introduction is wanted for 
one of the episodes, description and special circumstances may be introduced, 
as in ix. 106 ff.; x. 1 ff., 81 ff., a device used also for the landing of Odysseus 
in Ithaca (xiii. 93 ff.). Cf. infra, p. 17, n. 55. 
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with invocation, feasting, and worship,** the coming of night, going 
to rest, and the coming of dawn,* putting out to 568,55 and arrival 
at the camp. The atonement and revocation of the curse are im- 
portant, and the poet is not content with a few lines which would 
be almost lost between the two scenes with Thetis. Where a modern 
would get his effect by dwelling upon the emotions of father, child, 
and enlooker, the epic poet adorns the episode by these more formal 
means. The scene on Olympus concludes with brief formulas of 
feasting, the coming of night, and going to rest. With Agamem- 
non’s rising and the gathering of the assembly we enter on the 
changed economy which marks the days of fighting. From here on 


53 Lines 447 ff.; ef. swpra, pp. 12 ff. 


54 Lines 475 ff.; for very similar combinations of these motifs, οἵ. Od. xix. 
424 ff.; iv. 574 ff., ete. Formulas for the coming of morning and evening ex- 
hibit considerable variety, e.g., morning, /liad i. 477=xxiv. 788, often in 
Odyssey (ii. 1; iii. 404, 491, ete.); Iliad viil. 1=xxiv. 695 (cf. xix. 1 f.; 11. 48 f.; 
xi. 1 f.=Od. v. 1 f.); Od. vi. 48; xv. 495; xv. 56=xx. 91; Iliad xxiii. 109 (ef. Od. 
xxili. 241); vil. 421 ff.; Od. iii. 1 ff.; xxiii. 344 ff.; Iliad xxiii. 226 ff. (ef. vii. 
433 ff.; Od. xiii. 93 ff.); i. 493=xxiv. 31 (ef. Od. v. 390; ix. 76; x. 144; Iliad 
xxiv. 12 ff.); evening, [liad i. 475=Od. ix. 168, etc.; Od. ii. 388, ete. (ef. Iliad 
vii. 465; Od. vi. 321; viii. 417); Od. i. 421 ff.=xviil. 304 ff.; ili. 329=Vv. 225; 
Iliad 1. 605 (ef. Od. xiii. 33, 35; xvi. 220 =xxi. 226 = Iliad xxiii. 154); viii. 485 ff.; 
xvill. 239 ff.; Od. xiv. 457 f.; see also Jliad vii. 282, 293; Od. iii. 334 ff. One who 
takes the trouble to go through the poems and study the beginning and end 
of each day will observe an artistic purpose in most of the variations and 
elaborations; these motifs are usually ancillary to others and frequently 
begin or end groups of formulas. The formulas for evening are not allowed to 
intrude into the narrative at the beginning of J/iad xxiii and xxiv, and at xxiv. 
351 we have a casual allusion; the start of a new day is always, I believe, 
definitely marked. For the technique of the formulas of going to rest, which 
often include the preparation of the bed, I refer to the following passages: 
Iliad i. 476, 606 ff.; vil. 482; ix. 658 ff., 712 ff.; xxiii. 58 ff.; xxiv. 2 ff., 643-676 
(omitted, vii. 380, 432; xviii; xxiii. 218 ff.); Od. i. 424 ff.; ii. 393 ff.; iii. 396 ff.; 
iv. 294 ff., 793 f.; v. 226 f., 474 ff.; vii. 335 ff.; xiii. 17; xiv. 518 ff.; xv. 494; 
ΧΥΙ. 481; xviii. 428; xix. 47 ff., 600 ff.; xx. 1 ff.; xxili. 288 ff.; ef. 11. 490 =xv. 188. 

55 Cf. Od. 11. 389 ff., 414 ff.; iv. 780 ff., 842 f.; v. 263 ff. (Odysseus’ raft); 
viii. 50 ff. and xiii. 70 ff.; xv. 221 ff., 284 ff. In the tale of wanderings, very 
brief formulas are used, except in the major episodes (cf. supra, p. 16, n. 52); 
Broa G2°6., 105; {ΠῚ 470itt., 561 fi 5658.5 x: 288.5077 {{- 1260 ΠΧ ft, 
636 ff.; xii. 144 ff., 401 f.; see also, in the tales of Nestor, Menelaus, and the 
disguised Odysseus, iii. 153 ff.; iv. 577 ff.; xiv. 252 ff. The sailing is some- 
times separated from the launching; in one instance (viii. 50 ff. and xiii. 
70 ff.) the whole tale of wandering intervenes. 


56 The episode has often been stigmatized as an interpolation of Odyssean 
material (e.g., Wilamowitz, Die Ilias und Homer, Berlin, 1920, pp. 256 f.; 
Cauer, pp. 615 f.; Chantraine, pp. 147 ff.), on grounds that either are subjec- 
tive or rest on a complete failure to understand the nature and use of epic 
formulas. The reason why the formulas of 430-487 occur very often in the 
Odyssey is simple and should be obvious to a person of even moderate intelli- 
gence. When we perceive that repetitions are not ‘copied’ from one another, 
the case against the episode collapses. 
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the formulas appear and reappear, and often are developed quite 
elaborately, but always in harmony with the situations. 

These examples appear to justify a few observations on epic 
technique. Formulas may be repeated word for word ad libitum, or 
they may be varied, either to suit the situations or merely for 
variety’s sake. Their groupings are constantly varied, so that the 
patterns into which they are interwoven are of endless diversity. 
Those variations which are required by the narrative and its situa- 
tions are seldom if ever neglected. The formulas tend to accumulate 
and to lengthen in the introductions and conclusions to major epi- 
sodes, and to dwindle or disappear in rapid narration, or where 
other matter offers, more attractive to the poet. Obviously we are 
not dealing with mechanical repetitions of the ‘primitive’ improv- 
isator, which have been left far behind, or with fortuitous results 
of interpolation by copyists, or with a congeries of reciprocal imi- 
tations. We are dealing with an art which ceased to exist in its 
entirety after the conditions in which it developed had ceased to 
exist, an art we can hope to understand and explain only in the 
degree in which we succeed in recreating those conditions. But we 
can see that the poet composes in lines and even in longer formulas 
as readily as in words, and chooses according to his mood and his 
artistic purpose, but otherwise with entire freedom, from all that the 
epic tradition has produced and accumulated. He uses the formulas 
at times to build up sonorous preludes, at other times because the 
narrative calls for them, at still others, we may suspect, merely 
because they suit his mood. His technique can be made out in 
general outline. It cannot be reduced to a system. 

From the recurring formulas and groups of formulas, more or less 
expanded and elaborated with other material, must be distinguished 
the repetitions of specific passages.” These are handled in a way 
which depends to some extent on how widely they are separated 
from their originals. Reports of speeches and recapitulations of 
events are usually motivated effectively, and consist of summary 

57 Repetitions of this type, like the formulas, are unquestionably an ancient 
device of oral composition which has developed to an effective technique in 
the Homeric poems. Since formulas are found everywhere, it is not always 
possible to distinguish specific from formulary repetitions; for example, it is 
hard to classify the two tales of shipwreck (Od. xii. 403 ff. and xiv. 301 ff.), and 
the story of Penelope’s web (Od. ii. 93 ff., xix. 137 ff., xxiv. 128 ff.) is packed with 
formula. An extensive collection of ‘‘beabsichtigte oder berechtigte Wieder- 


holungen”’ has been made by Pfudel (pp. 9 ff.), who sometimes confuses spe- 
cific and formulary, as in Jliad v.719 ff. and viii. 381 ff. (p.35; ef. supra, pp. 14f). 
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with some verbatim repetition;*® as a rule they are too far distant 
from the originals to make contrast effective, and such variations as 
occur are the result of dramatic or psychological necessities.°? On 
the other hand, the repetitions involved in messages, commands, 
and answers to questions tend to follow closely upon the originals, 
and this gives an opportunity for a very adroit and interesting tech- 
nique of unexpected insertion and omission. It may be illustrated 
from Agamemnon’s dream (Iliad ii. 5 ff.). Zeus’s message is origi- 
nally only five lines, but the Dream preludes it with an admonition 
of equal length, and puts in two lines of his own at the end; 
Agamemnon in turn quotes the Dream faithfully to within a little 
more than a line of the end, and then omits, rather unexpectedly, 
the concluding words. The effect of these variations upon the 
hearer, if I may judge from my own experience, is quite definite. 
He waits expectantly for the Dream to begin the actual words with 
which he has just heard him charged, and he knows that verbatim 
repetition may begin at any moment. When it does begin, he listens 
with the pleasure of satisfied expectancy, which is sharply inter- 
rupted when the speech does not stop at the moment expected but 
goes on. In the second repetition, the listener is lulled into a secure 
feeling that he is to hear the words of the Dream in full, and this 
again is interrupted when Agamemnon cuts off the quotation a 
little before the end. Another example is the threat Zeus sends to 
Athena and Hera by Iris. Iris, like the Dream, prefaces the original 
message by several lines of her own, and then just when we expect 
her to stop, shocks us by a vicious two-line thrust at Athena, her 
own idea; two lines which most critics would strike out because of 
their “unmannerly rudeness.’’®° Such variations are naturally most 
effective when the passages are not too widely separated.*! Occa- 

88 E.g., Achilles’ narrative to Thetis, [liad i. 365 ff.; the report of Agamem- 
non’s offer, ibid. ix. 264 ff.=122 ff., and of Achilles’ rejection, ibid. 684 ΠῚ ΞΞ 
417 ff.; Telemachus to Penelope, Od. xvii. 124 Ε΄. =iv. 333 ff.; repetitions from 
Circe’s instructions, Od. xii. 37 ff., throughout book xii; the recital of Tiresias’ 
words by Odysseus, Od. xxiii. 268 ff.=xi. 121 ff.; οἵ. also Odysseus’ two tales 
of the raid, xiv. 258 ff. and xvii. 427 ff.; and note the inversion in Od. xiv. 323 
ff. and xix. 288 ff. 

59 E.g., Od. xix. 154 f. gives Penelope’s point of view, and ii. 108 f.=Xxx1v. 


144 f. that of the suitors, and the added lines xxiv. 147 ff. are needed for the 
recital. Cf. the politic change in /liad ix. 300 ff. from 158 ff. 


80 Tliad viii. 399 ff., 413 ff. Cf. Leaf’s note to 420-424, Cauer, p. 432. Pfudel 
(p. 13) excuses Iris on the score of the instructions Zeus gave her in 399 f. 

61 Without attempting strict classification or detailed analysis, I refer to 
some typical repetitions; verbatim, or with slight changes, [liad iv. 195-197= 
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sionally opportunities for these abrupt changes are offered in the 
commonplaces and stock lines. A good instance is the entertainment 
of Odysseus by Circe, where the motifs of bathing, clothing, seat- 
ing, and serving the guest are sounded impressively, and we are all 
ready for the feasting, when suddenly, in the midst of a line, the 
orderly course of events is sharply interrupted by the anxious grief 
of Odysseus for his unfortunate comrades. When, in the words of 
Bowra,® “both the ear and the mind slackened some of their effort,” 
the poet thus diverted himself by giving his hearers, suddenly, an 
unexpected nudge. He does so often, yet not often enough to let 
the device become wearisome. 

It may be objected that surprise is impossible if the audience is 
thoroughly familiar with what is to follow. Yet the little twists and 
turns in the dream episode still give us a distinct pleasure after we 
have read the lines so often as almost to know them by heart.There 
is also the undoubted fact that we listen to the opera Hansel und 
Gretel with full and perfect knowledge that it will be the bad witch, 
and not Hansel or Gretel, who will be popped into the fiery oven, 
yet the climax never fails to produce its effect. Ancient Athenian 
audiences in the theater knew perfectly well the precise moment at 
which an incognito would be penetrated, but they were none the 
less thrilled by a good recognition scene. The fact seems to be that 
emotions can be taken by surprise even when reason is forewarned; 
surprise is involved with suspense and expectancy. This leads to 
the further conclusion that the artistic use of suspense is not in- 
hibited or even greatly limited by foreknowledge on the part of the 
audience. Familiar as we may be with the scene in which the dis- 


205-7; xv. 160 ff.=176 ff.; xi. 187 ff.=202 ff.; xvi. 454 ff.=671 ff.=681 ff. (two 
last lines omitted); iii. 69 ff.=90 ff. (two last lines omitted) =253 ff. (slight 
changes, two lines restored); Od. 1. 374 ff.=ii. 139 ff.; iv. 112=143 (two lines 
added), 724 ff.=814 ff. (appropriate variations); vi. 57 f.=69 f.; vi. 313 ff.= 
vil. 75 ff.; xvii. 346 f. and 351 f.; ef. Iliad xv. 561 ff. and 661 ff. In Jliad ii. 158 
ff. and 174 ff., the change in 175 from 159 may be for metrical convenience, 
but the effect remains. Note in vii. 362 ff. and 389 ff. the herald’s shrewd 
editing of Alexander’s proposal. In Od. ii. 218 ff., the poet cheats our appre- 
hensions by suddenly chopping off the verbatim repetition of i. 287 ff. at 223, 
when we are holding our breath for fear Telemachus will blurt out too much. 
A comparable effect is got in Jliad I. 379 ff., when Achilles suddenly inter- 
rupts the verbatim repetition at the precise moment we expect to hear 
μή σε, γέρον... 

6 Od. x. 373. The formulary line Jliad i. 363=xvi. 19 is effectively inter- 
rupted in xvill. 74; Pfudel (p. 8) suggests there may be an intentional comic 
effect in Od. xviii. 355 (ef. Iliad xiv. 141; Od. xxi. 288). 
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guise of Odysseus is penetrated by his aged nurse, we are still, emo- 
tionally, on the anxious seat during the long recital of the hunt on 
Parnassus, which the poet so artfully interposes. Similarly, we may 
know every note in the long finale of the Fifth Symphony, and yet 
cannot hear it in any other state than tense expectancy, exactly as 
the composer intended. It is true we can never have more than once 
the full effect of a first hearing of these passages, when reason, as 
well as our emotions, was taken by surprise, but the effect upon the 
emotions persists. We can never recapture completely what we feel 
when for the first time we round the shoulder of a mountain and 
come suddenly upon an unexpected vista, but we can never round 
that shoulder without being moved. 

In addition to the recurring formulas and the repetitions of mes- 
sages, there are innumerable instances in which words and even 
lines are repeated for no other reason than the sheer sensuous 
beauty of the echo.** These need not be studied here in detail be- 
cause they represent a device which is common to the poetry of all 
ages and therefore requires no explanation or justification in the 
Homeric poems.*® I omit also any consideration of the repetitions 
in the similes, which constitute a special problem. 

What are the net results of this inquiry? First, without stressing 
the analogy between the Homeric repetitions and recurrent figures 
and phrases in music, I yet maintain positively that sound Homeric 
criticism cannot be based exclusively upon visual study of the text. 
It must be prepared to regard the art of Homer as a purely auditory 
art, whose effect upon the audience, like the effect of a musical com- 
position, was not destroyed or impaired, but rather intensified, with 
rehearing. In this connection I must again stress the fact that dis- 
like of repetition, so far as we know, has been concomitant with 
visual analysis of the poems, and that lines or passages which seem 
‘hackneyed’ when examined visually by means of a concordance do 
not produce that effect when read aloud in context. Second, I 
believe I have shown conclusively that no line of demarcation can 

id Eg. Iliad. vi. 269 and 279; ix. 437 and 444; xviii. 88 and 49; Od. xiv. 457 
an - 

6 For example such echoing of words and phrases as Od. i. 422 f. can be fully 
appreciated by any reader of modern poetry. An interesting collection of 
repetitions, mostly anaphoral, is made by O. M. Johnston, “Repetition of 
Words and Phrases at the Beginning of Consecutive Tercets in Dante’s Divine 
Comedy,” P. M. L. A., XXIX (1914), pp. 537-549. The Iliad and Odyssey 


illustrate well the various effects that can be got by repetitions of this 
general type. 
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be drawn between the briefer traditional formulas and repetitions 
of a line or more, and that the epic poet composed in lines or groups 
of lines as freely and as unconsciously as the modern poet composes 
in words. Third, the examples I have given of the recurring formu- 
las and groups of formulas establish definitely, in my opinion, that 
repetitions of this type are deliberately employed, in accordance 
with a conscious technique, to produce definite effects. 

These conclusions, if valid, must modify the presuppositions 
upon which the textual criticism of Homer has hitherto rested. 
First, it is no more possible, in the great majority of cases, to 
determine which is the ‘original’ occurrence of a repeated line or 
passage than it is to find the ‘original’ instance of βοῶπις πότνια Ἥρη 
or πολύμητις ᾿Οδυσσεύς. The attempt must be abandoned. With it 
must go the attempt to pick out ‘early’ and ‘late,’ ‘original’ and 
‘imitation,’ ‘genuine’ and ‘spurious,’ by comparing repetitions and 
evaluating them from subjective criteria. Cauer admits that these 
attempts have been carried too far, which he thinks was no more 
than human; they are not, however, to be given up, but only used 
with greater caution.” He recoils from the possibility “dass man 
deshalb all die Arbeit, die Wolf, Lachmann, Grote, Kirchhoff, 
Wilamowitz und viele andere seit Generationen getan haber, fiir 
verfehlt halten und die Hoffnung, etwas von der Geschichte des 
griechischen Epos zu erkennen, aufgeben solle.”’ With all deference 
to these illustrious men and all gratitude for their arduous labors, 
and those of their followers, it must yet be said, unhesitatingly, 
that their conclusions must be given up in so far as they rest on the 
false premise that repetitions are ‘copied’ from one another, and 
the hope of writing the history of the Greek epic must be abandoned 
in so far as that hope is based upon these conclusions and upon 
this premise. 

Second, the concept of the ‘dispensable’ line can no longer be 
used, with the fine freedom that hitherto has prevailed, to include 
any and every line which may be not strictly necessary to the 
construe; henceforth we must take into account the character of 
the passage in which it stands, the effect at which the passage aims, 


66 A line found only once may be formulary, as Meillet has pointed out (Les 
origines indo-européennes des metres grecs [Paris, 1923], p.61; Parry, L’épithéte 
traditionnelle, p. 10). Chantraine’s proposal of digamma as a test (p. 137) is 
interesting, but its feasibility doubtful in the present state of our knowledge. 

67 Pp. 611 ff. This position was taken by Pfudel (p. 7) soon after the publica- 
tion of Rothe’s conelusions. 
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and even the distinct possibility that the poet felt like repeating the 
line at this point, and did so, without any more definite motive than 
prompts a modern poet to slip in a ‘dispensable,’ but colorful, word. 

Third, passages containing a large proportion of repeated lines 
can no longer be dismissed without more ado as ‘wretched centos,’ 
but must be examined in their relation to the economy of the poem. 

Finally, we must question the universal assumption that the 
shortest text is ipso facto the best, the nearest to the ‘original,’ and 
all else interpolation. In its last analysis, this is simply the sub- 
stitution of subjective criteria for diplomatic evidence; it is the 
familiar method which starts from the postulate that what is ‘best’ 
in the text is the work of ‘Homer’ and ends by attributing to 
‘Homer’ what the critic likes. In all its various disguises, this 
method assumes two periods of good taste, that of Homer and that 
of the critic, separated by dark ages in which the work of the poet 
was plastered over with unseemly accretions. As regards the Iliad, 
it assumes that a great poet composed an Ur-Ilias, a Menis, or an 
Achilleis, which his successors buried under a conglomeration of 
tasteless imitation, or else he composed a crisp, terse version of the 
poem, somewhat shorter than the text of Zenodotus, which was 
interpolated with innumerable pointless repetitions, first by rhap- 
sodes and later by copyists; now, living in a second era of austere 
good taste, we have as our task to purge the text of these accre- 
tions in the hope of uncovering something that we may be able to 
admire. The primary weakness of these methods is their complete 
failure to understand or to explain the poems in the form in which 
they were the very foundation of classic Greek literature—which 
after all is the proper function of the Hellenist. They offer us in 
exchange for the Iliad and the Odyssey selections of fragments with 
which to piece together each for himself our “original Iliad” and 
our ‘Return.’ Furthermore, they fail of the objectivity ordinarily 
demanded of the scholar in that they do not attempt to establish 
from the actual tradition of the poems what were the canons of 
taste of the society in which they were composed, but assume that 
these canons were substantially ours, and set aside, upon no valid 
historical ground, the earliest and most direct diplomatic evidence 
we possess, the Ptolemaic papyri. The assertion that the problem of 
the long texts is a question of taste—meaning the taste of the critic 
—has been so often reiterated that it has acquired the sanctity of 
the commonplace. It is simply untrue. This is a historical problem 
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in the field of literature, the rational approach is from objective 
interpretation of the actual data, and the question of taste enters 
in only to the extent that we are seeking to ascertain from these 
data what were the epic canons of taste. 

In a great majority of cases, the discrepancies between our texts, 
from the shortest that can be established on diplomatic grounds, 
through the ‘vulgate’ to the Ptolemaic, involve the presence or 
absence of such repetitions as we have been studying. In the 
shortest text that can be made by the ordinary processes of textual 
criticism, although certain repetitions here and there will be elimi- 
nated, the quantity will not be greatly reduced from that of the 
vulgate or the incidence materially altered. The plus verses of the 
Ptolemaic papyri are for the most part lines or groups of lines 
already known to be formulary; they come from more frequent 
repetition of single lines or distichs than is found in the correspond- 
ing parts of the vulgate and from aggregations of longer formulas at 
points where they are not in the vulgate.** So far as our material 
goes, they resemble the repetitions of the vulgate but are more 
abundant. We cannot discard them en bloc and keep any text that 
will be based on the manuscripts. Textual criticism must take 
account of the possibility that the Ptolemaic papyri, our earliest 
extant manuscripts, are nearest to the ‘original’ form of the poems, 
and that the discrepancies between short and long texts arise 
mainly from excision and not interpolation.*® If there is any objec- 
tive ground for ruling out this possibility, it should be brought 
forward at once. 

Many Homeric critics are reluctant to admit that so much in the 
poems is traditional because they feel that in so doing they impugn 
the poet’s originality.”? Fuller understanding of the nature and use 


68 The most recent and complete list of plus verses known to me is given by 
Collart, pp. 340-342. It must be kept in mind that in many cases it 1s uncer- 
tain how the fragmentary lines are to be restored. 


69 The possibility is unquestionably reinforced by Collart’s neat demon- 
stration (pp. 342 ff.) that there is in fact no evidence for the existence of the 
vulgate prior to 150 B.C., and his rather startling conclusion, Part II, pp. 
36, 52 ff., that the long texts are in fact the pre-Alexandrian vulgate. If the 
long texts are the ‘original,’ the variations in the manuscripts are not interpo- 
lations, but the result of contamination in texts which have been abbreviated. 


70 This feeling again is a more or less unconscious intrusion of modern taste 
into our attempt to recreate Homeric canons; it accounts for the apologetic 
tone so frequently adopted in speaking of the ‘stock’ lines as a sort of struc- 
tural makeshift; e.g., Chantraine, pp. 123 f. The architectural analogy will 
seem plausible when certain formulas are compared in brief and in expanded 
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of repetitions will remove this difficulty. The significant fact is that 
the poet composed in lines, or groups of lines, as well as in words; 
this granted, we cannot reproach him for lack of originality, when he 
repeats lines or passages, any more than we can attack a modern poet 
for using the words he finds in his language and not inventing new 
words to express his thought. The reader of Homer who has grasped 
this point will see abundant originality even in those passages 
which are richest in formulas. At the same time, all who find in the 
poems the handiwork of a very great artist will allow that this 
artist’s part in the creation, the adaptation, and the polishing of 
the epic formulas must have been in some measure commensurate 
with his greatness, though we cannot say definitely that a particu- 
lar formula is his original creation. If we can but listen with the ears 
of the ancients and forget for a moment our prejudice against repe- 
tition, we see that formulary lines ought by rights to be, as often 
they are, among the most perfect and most beautiful; they have 
stood the test of survival with many singers and of selection by the 
singer. We have gradually learned that in every part of the text is 
traditional material that can only be the collective work of ages 
and in every part are touches that can only be from the hand of a 
great master. We are beginning to suspect that the two cannot be 
neatly separated. The facts seem to admit the hypothesis of a su- 
premely great poet, working with traditional material, who left the 
Iliad and the Odyssey substantially in the form in which we have 
them. Shall we strain at this, after we have been compelled to admit 
a long line of poets capable of evolving traditional material of this 
beauty and perfection, and successive generations of hearers who 
demanded such beauty, appreciated it, and stimulated the poets? 


form (e.g., Jliad v. 719 ff. and viii. 381 ff.; ii. 330 ff. and xix. 369 ff.), but grows 
less satisfying as we extend our inquiry and see that the formulas do not 
compose a framework on which the decoration is hung, but are the decora- 
tion. On the whole, I believe the analogy with musical composition will be 
found the more useful. 
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ARISTOPHANES AND THE PNYX 


BY 
JAMES TURNEY ALLEN 


Tue GHost of Welcker’s perverse theory with regard to the Pnyx 
was laid long years ago; since then Chandler’s identification of the 
site has gradually won universal acceptance.' Yet many problems 
remained obscure until they were solved, or most of them were 
solved, by Kourouniotes and Thompson, whose article “The Pnyx 
in Athens’? inaugurated a new epoch in our understanding of this 
ancient structure. 

As a result of new and extensive, though unhappily still incom- 
plete, excavations they have proved that in the fifth century before 
Christ the Pnyx was comparatively small and sloped downward 
toward the north. At the end of the century, probably about the 
time of the Thirty Tyrants (404/3),° it was reconstructed, enlarged, 
and made to slope in the opposite direction. For the Pnyx as it 
existed in the fifth century the rock of the hillside had been artifi- 
cially dressed, and formed a shallow cavea with a gradient of about 
16 per cent. At the foot of the slope Kourouniotes and Thompson 
conjecturally restore an earthen fill—mostly level, but in part slop- 
ing to meet the slope of the hill—and along the northern edge a re- 
taining wall about fifty-six meters long and about two meters high. 
The bases for this wall and some of the stones of the wall itself are 
still extant. On this fill they assume that there was a bema of stone, 
and according to their measurements the level part of the fill at the 
center was about seven meters from front to rear and the sloping 
part about three meters more. It is clear, however, from their draw- 
ing (Plate IV, B) that, if the retaining wall had been a meter higher 
than they assume, the earthen fill would have been level through- 
out its extent and would have had a width at the center of about ten 
meters from front to rear. 


1 For bibliography, etc., see Judeich, Topographie von Athen*, 1931, pp. 
391 ff. 

2 Hesperia, Vol. 1, 1932, pp. 90-217. 

3 Cf. Plutarch, Themistocles, xix, 4: τὸ βῆμα τὸ ἐν πνυκὶ πεποιημένον ὥστ᾽ ἀπο- 
βλέπειν πρὸς τὴν θάλασσαν ὕστερον οἱ τριάκοντα πρὸς τὴν χώραν ἀπέστρεψαν. 
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In the course of their discussion the authors very properly cite a 
number of passages from the comedies of Aristophanes. In some 
citations, however, they seem to the present writer to have misin- 
terpreted the evidence, especially with reference to the bema and 
the seating arrangements. Let us accordingly examine anew the 
passages which have a bearing on these two items. 


I 


In verses 303-313 of the Knights, Aristophanes through the mouth 
of the chorus bitterly assails the demagogue Cleon as one who has 
befouled the entire city, one who has filled with his impudence the 
assembly, the courts, and the public treasury. He concludes the 
strophe (v. 313) with the metaphor of a lookout man posted on the 
rocks to watch for a school of tunny—‘‘watching from the rocks the 
tribute, tunny-fashion, shoaling in,” as Rogers neatly turns it: 


ἀπὸ τῶν πετρῶν ἄνωθεν τοὺς φόρους θυννοσκοπῶν. 


Because the Knights was presented at the Lenaean festival about 
the first of February, 424, this passage was no doubt inspired by the 
activity of Cleon following his great victory at Pylos in August, 425, 
in connection with the revision of the assessment lists.* But to say, 
as is commonly done, that the words ἀπὸ τῶν πετρῶν are a reference 
to the Pnyx or even specifically to the bema’ is to blur an essential 
feature of the figure. They do not refer to the Pnyx or to any of its 
parts. Nor do they refer to the Acropolis, as Blaydes alternatively 
suggested.® Instead they are merely a part of the tunny metaphor.’ 


4See Meritt and West, ‘‘The Athenian Assessment of 425 B.c.,’’ Univ. of 
Mich. Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. XX XIII (1934); Cavaignac, ‘‘L’Aug- 
mentation du tribut des alliés d’Athénes en 425,”’ Revue des Etudes Grecques, 
1935, pp. 245-249. See also Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., 1933, pp. 148 ff. 

5 The Pnyx: Mitchell, Kock, Blaydes, van Leeuwen, Neil, Coulon-van 
Daele; the bema: Merry. 

Dobree conjectured ἀπὸ τῆς πέτρας. Miller (Daedalus and Thespis, Vol. I, 
1929, p. 294) apparently thought that the reference was to the stone seats of 
the Prytanes—‘‘they are still there above the bema’’—and translated: “from 
the stones above.’’ The interpretation was wrong even in 1929 when the Pnyx 
was not understood. Since the publication of the article by Kourouniotes and 
Thompson we have known that the stone seats above the bema did not exist 
at the time of Aristophanes. 


6 “‘Allusio fortasse ad Pnycem . . . aut ad Acropolin.’’ 


7 Rogers in his note on v. 313 rightly insists that ‘‘the tribute would not be 
descried, or captured from the Pnyx.”’ 
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In tunny fishing the watchman stood on the rocky cliff.* 
The same principle of interpretation obtains in many a metaphor 
and simile. Thus in Pindar Ol. IT. 94 ff.: 


σοφὸς ὁ πολλὰ εἰδὼς Pua" 

μαθόντες δὲ λάβροι 

παγγλωσσίᾳ κόρακες ὡς ἄκραντα γαρύετον 
Διὸς πρὸς ὄρνιχα θεῖον 


the words λάβροι παγγλωσσίᾳ are a description of ravens and there- 
fore should not be construed with <oi> μαθόντες, as many editors and 
translators take them,® but rather with xdpaxes.!° Those who have 
merely learned their art, like ravens impetuous in garrulity, chatter 
ineffectually at the divine bird of Zeus. Aelian testifies that the 
κόραξ is of all birds πολυκλαγγότατός τε καὶ πολυφωνότατος. So in 
Aeschylus Frag. 307 :” 


a 9 \ [ a > , 
ὃς ἀστενακτὶ θύννος ὡς ἠνείχετο 
ἄναυδος 


ἄναυδος is an epithet of @iyyos.% And in the fragment of unknown 
authorship which is sometimes, though doubtfully, ascribed to 
Aeschylus :"* 

οὐκ ἦν ἄρ᾽ οὐδὲν πῆμ᾽ ἐλευθέραν δάκνον 

ψυχὴν ὁμοίως ἀνδρὸς ὡς ἀτιμία. 

οὕτως πέπονθα καί με συμφορᾶς ἀεὶ 

βαθεῖα κηλὶς ἐκ βυθῶν ἀναστρέφει 

λύσσης πικροῖς κέντροισιν ἠρεθισμένον 


the words ἐκ βυθῶν belong with συμφορᾶς ... βαθεῖα κηλὶς, for the 


8 See Aelian De Nat. Anim. xv, 5, Oppian Hal. III, 620 ff. For other passages 
both ancient and modern descriptive of tunny fishing see the notes in the 
various editions of Aeschylus (Pers. 424), Herodotus (I, 62), Theocritus 
(III, 26), etc. 

9 Boeckh, Dissen, Schneidewin, Boehmer, Fennell, Seymour, Myers, 
Sandys, etc. 

10 So Mommsen, Metzger (Siegeslieder, p. 166: ‘‘AaBpo . . . ist der Gegensatz 
von θεῖος), Gildersleeve, Puech. Schroeder and Bowra print vv. 95 f. with- 
out punctuation marks as in the text above. 

11 De Nat. Anim. 11, 51. 

12 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Fragm., Sec. ed. 1889, repub. 1926. 

13 Cf. Aesch. Pers. 577 f.: ἀναύδων παίδων τᾶς ἀμιάντου, Hor. Carm. iv, 3, 
19: mutis piscibus. 

14 See Nauck., op. cit., p. 861. Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies, Vol. I, 
p. 462, says that the lines were spoken by Ajax before his suicide. 
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figure is that of blood spurting from a severe wound as in Sophocles 
Philoctetes 783 f.: 

στάζει yap αὖ μοι φοίνιον τόδ᾽ ἐκ βυθοῦ 

κηκῖον αἷμα. 


No misery biteth a free man’s soul (i.e., inflicts so deep a wound) as 
doth dishonor. . . . Ever the deep stain of my calamity (welling up) 
from the depths (of the wound) upsetteth me, agitated (as I am) by 
the piercing goads of frenzy. 

With these passages in mind—their number could easily be mul- 
tiplied'*—let us turn to Aristophanes Knights 956, where Cleon’s 
signet ring is said to have as its device a gull open-mouthed upon a 
rock haranguing the crowds: 


λάρος κεχηνὼς ἐπὶ πέτρας δημηγορῶν. 


Here the scholiast, who of course was unacquainted with the Pnyx 
of the fifth century B.c., explains πέτρα as τὸ βῆμα τὸ ἐν πνυκί, and 
modern scholars have adopted this interpretation. But in so doing 
they have overlooked the fact that the word πέτρα belongs to the 
figure, the figure of a gull with wide-open beak upon a rock. Of 
course it suggests the bema, but it is not a designation of the bema. 
When Aristophanes refers specifically to the bema in the Pnyx he 
calls it λίθος. 6 Failure to appreciate this point led Kourouniotes 
and Thompson” to remark that the literary evidence that the bema 
in the days of Aristophanes was (1) λίθος (a block of detached stone) 
or was (2) πέτρα (living rock undetached) “‘simply cancels out.” But 
it does not. In the plays of Aristophanes the bema is λίθος, not πέτρα. 
In no passage does either Aristophanes or any of his contemporaries 
designate the bema as πέτρα. 


II 


The seating arrangements of the fifth-century Pnyx have been dis- 
cussed in recent years not only by Kourouniotes and Thompson,'* 


16 Perhaps Aesch. Agam. 1472 ff. is another example. But the rendering of 
these lines is uncertain because the text is corrupt. At any rate the figure is 
that of afoul carrion bird perched upon a corpse: ἐπὲ σώματος δίκαν κόρακος ἐχθροῦ 

16 Peace 680: τοῦ λίθου τοῦ ἐν πυκνί, Eccl. 87: ὑπὸ τῷ λίθῳ. 

17 Op. cit., p. 113 and p. 136. See also Dinsmoor, Amer. Jour. Archaeol., 
XX XVII (1933), p. 181, and Kourouniotes and Thompson, ibid., p. 652. 

18 Op. cit., p. 111 f. 


— 
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but also by Willems in an articlewhich appeared in 1905,!°but which 
has been ignored by almost all subsequent writers.” The conclusion 
reached in both articles is the same: during a session of the Assembly 
the populace sat or squatted on the floor of the auditorium. Kourou- 
niotes and Thompson point out that the rocky part of the floor was 
not cut into the form of seats and that there is no “evidence that 
wooden benches had ever been placed upon it. Had they been,” they 
remark, ‘‘we should expect to find some trace of cuttings in which 
they might have been bedded; for without such it would have been 
distinctly difficult to arrange the benches on the sloping irregular 
surface.” Their view that the people sat on the floor of rock is con- 
firmed, they believe, by the testimony of Aristophanes in three 
passages. 

The first of these is Knights 754, where Aristophanes speaks of 
Demos as sitting ‘‘on this rock”’: 


ὅταν δ᾽ ἐπὶ ταυτησὶ καθῆται τῆς πέτρας. 


This is interpreted to mean that “‘the recognized place for the popu- 
lace was the bare rock.’ That this is a misinterpretation, however, 
is shown by the preceding verse. The passage in full is as follows: 


ὁ yap γέρων 
” A > an 4 , 
οἴκοι μὲν ἀνδρῶν ἐστι δεξιώτατος, 
ὅταν δ᾽ ἐπὶ ταυτησὶ καθῆται τῆς πέτρας 
κέχηνεν ὥσπερ ἐμποδίζων ἰσχάδας. 


19 “Les Athéniens ἃ l’Ecclésie,” Bull. Acad. Roy. de Belgique, 1905, pp. 809 
ff. Willems’ conclusion was adopted by Fougéres in Daremberg et Saglio, 
Dict. des Ant., s. v. Pnyx; by Starkie, Acharnians (1909), p.6, and by Rennie, 
Acharnians (1909), p. 93. 

Many of Willems’ arguments are trivial, and even worthless. Typical is his 
treatment of ἀναπηδᾶν in Eccl. 428: νεανίας... ἀνεπήδησ᾽ . .. δημηγορήσων. 
“Une derniére preuve, d’ordre philologique, achéve de mettre le fait hors de 
doute. Celui qui désirait prendre la parole ‘sautait en pied?’ (ἀναπηδᾶν). C’est 
le terme propre, et il est si caractéristique que pas un helléniste ne s’y trom- 
pera”’ (Ὁ. 813). 

But Willems failed to observe that ἀνεπήδησε (428) is contrasted with 
παρείρπυσεν (398) and παρῆλθε (409), and he ignored such passages as Herod. III, 
155: «ὁ Δαρεῖος: ἐκ τοῦ θρόνου ἀναπηδήσας, and Xen., Hellen. IV, 5, 6-7: ᾿Αγησίλαος 

. καθήμενος ἐπὶ τοῦ περὶ τὴν λίμνην κυκλοτεροῦς οἰκοδομήματος . . - εὐθύς τε ἐκ τῆς 
ἕδρας ἀνεπήδησε. The word ἀναπηδᾶν no more implies a previous position upon 
the ground than do the words of the poet: ‘My heart leaps up.”’ Yet Fougéres, 
op. cit., selected this argument of Willems for special approval! 


20 Kourouniotes and Thompson do not mention it, nor does Judeich, Top. 
von Athen?, 1931, pp. 391 ff. Miller also (Daedalus and Thespis, 1929, pp. 293 ff.) 
makes no reference to it. 


2° Op. eit., p. 111. 
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ἐπὶ ταυτησὶ τῆς πέτρας is contrasted with οἴκοι. At home the old fellow 
is most clever, but here in the Pnyx he gapes like one ἐμποδίζων 
ἰσχάδας, Whatever that may mean.” The phrase ἐπὶ ταυτησὶ τῆς πέτρας 
no more implies sitting in contact with the rock itself than do the 
words of Aeschylus” when he says that Xerxes “occupied a seat. . . 
a lofty eminence” (ἕδραν γὰρ εἶχε... . ὑψηλὸν ὄχθον). Surely a line de- 
tached from its context may prove “‘a staff of a broken reed.” 

The second quotation affords better support of their thesis. This 
is Knights 783,%4 where the Sausage-seller says that Paphlagon, that 
is, Cleon, has no concern for the discomfort of Demos sitting ‘on 
the rocks”’: 


ayant a L 9 , Lan , ΠῚ ΠΡ} 
ἐπὶ ταῖς πέτραις οὐ φροντίζει σκληρῶς σε καθήμενον οὕτως. 


Thereupon, after the manner of a professional ward heeler, the 
Sausage-seller offers the old man a cushion lest he should gall his 
precious Salaminian rump (iva μὴ τρίβῃς τὴν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι). 

Finally, to clinch their argument, both Willems and Kourouniotes 
and Thompson” quote the dream of Sosias as related in Wasps 31 ff.: 


ἔδοξέ μοι περὶ πρῶτον ὕπνον ἐν TH πυκνὶ 
3 t t t 
ἐκκλησιάζειν πρόβατα συγκαθήμενα, 
βακτηρίας ἔχοντα καὶ τριβώνια. 

κἄπειτα τούτοις τοῖς προβάτοισι μοὐδόκει 
δημηγορεῖν φάλαινα πανδοκεύτρια 


* * * * * * * * 


ἐδόκει δέ μοι Θέωρος αὐτῆς πλησίον 
χαμαὶ καθῆσθαι τὴν κεφαλὴν κόρακος ἔχων. 


‘“‘Parmi les assistants,’ remarks Willems, “il a discerné Théoros 
assis par terre, ἃ coté du démagogue. Voila, j’espére, un détail dont 
la précision ne laisse rien ἃ souhaiter.”’ But it is a dream that Sosias 


22 The scholiasts did not know, nor do modern scholars. 

23 Pers. 466f. 

34 Quoted by Willems, p. 813: by K. and T., p. 111. Ribbeck as early as 1864 
(Die Acharner des Aristophanes, p. 193) also cited this passage as evidence 
that ‘‘Mann sass .. . zum grossen Theil unmittelbar auf dem Stein des Fels- 
bodens.”’ 

25 ταῖς πέτραις is the reading of the MSS and of Suidas. If sound, it consti- 
tutes an exception to the rule stated by White in his Verse of Greek Comedy, 
§790. Bentley conjectured τῆς πέτρας, Brunck ταῖσι πέτραις, Lenting τῆσδε 
πέτρας, Velsen ταῖσδε πέτραις. 


26 Willems, p. 812; K. and T., p. 112. 
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is relating, and therefore the passage is of questionable validity as 
evidence. “Ground not upon dreams; you know they are ever con- 
trary.’”’ The people are sheep, the speaker is a whale, Theorus has a 
raven’s head and sits upon the ground (χαμαί). The last detail is in 
keeping with the rest. A raven certainly would not be expected to 
occupy a seat. Surely one would not conclude because Alice came 
upon a caterpillar smoking a hookah that caterpillars regularly 
smoke hookahs. 

The alleged literary evidence simmers down then to Knights 783, 
which does seem to indicate that some of the people sat on the rock. 
But that seats were not provided for any except the Prytanes passes 
belief, especially in view of Acharnians 25, where Dicaeopolis says 
that the Prytanes will jostle one another for a πρῶτον ξύλον. Now a 
πρῶτον ξύλον ought to mean a front seat,’* as it does in Wasps 90, 
where the reference is to a courtroom. Moreover, ξύλον implies that 
the bench was of wood. But because of the rock-cut seats above the 
scarp behind the bema of the Hadrianic period, which face the 
audience and which were formerly supposed to belong to the Pnyx 
of the fifth century, and because of Ecclescazusae 87, where the 
women are advised to seek places just below the bema (λίθος) oppo- 
site (καταντικρὺ) the Prytanes, scholars have generally assumed’? 
that the πρῶτον ξύλον of Acharnians 25 referred to seats beside or be- 
hind the bema and facing the auditorium. But we now know, thanks 
to Kourouniotes and Thompson, before the date of the Ecclesvazusae 
(393 B.c.) the Pnyx had been turned around. And it is not impos- 
sible that at the same time the seating arrangements for the Pry- 
tanes were altered. At any rate, there is no evidence that in the fifth 
century, before the date of the Thirty Tyrants, the seats of the 
Prytanes faced the auditorium.*° Indeed, the expression πρῶτον ξύλον 
implies the contrary and suggests that there were other ξύλα for at 
least part of the populace. On the terrace at the foot of the rocky 


27 Thomas Middleton, The Family of Love, iv, 3. 

28 The scholiast says προεδρία. For a discussion of this passage see my 
‘Notes on Aristophanes,’’ Class. Phil., XXX, 1935, pp. 262 f. The emenda- 
tion proposed in that article, εἴποτ᾽ for εἶτα δ᾽, clears up the syntactical diffi- 
culties with the least alteration of the text. 

29 Most recently Kourouniotes and Thompson (p. 103): ‘‘Benches for the 
officials were probably placed on the same terrace behind or to the sides of 
the bema.”’ 

30 Another innovation of about the same date was the introduction by 
Agyrrhius of the ἐκκλησιαστικόν. See Aristophanes Eccl. 102, 184 ff., 300-310, 
Plut. 329 [.; Aristotle Const. Athen. xli ad fin. 
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slope there would have been space for a number of rows of benches.*! 
Perhaps they even extended up the slope. On this point I do not feel 
myself qualified to judge. But if the early Pnyx was as uncomfort- 
able a place as Willems and Kouroundiotes and Thompson make it 
out, one wonders why it was that the Athenians clung so long to the 
use of the Pnyx when the Dionysiac theater with its commodious 
seats provided a far more tempting place of assembly. 


| Especially if, as was suggested above (p. 27), the retaining wall along 
the north had been about three meters high. 


ON THE PROGRAM OF THE CITY DIONYSIA 
DURING THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


BY 
JAMES TURNEY ALLEN 


In a stupy of the City Dionysia a reading of Schneider’s Das 
attische Theaterwesen (1835) side by side with Deubner’s Attische 
Feste (1932) is instructive as revealing the progress that has been 
achieved in the course of a hundred years in our understanding of 
that important festival. In a general way the program of the City 
Dionysia as this was observed in the fifth century before Christ is 
now fairly clear, though many details still provoke controversy. 

It is usually assumed on the testimony of Aeschines! that on the 
8th of Elaphebolion was held the Proagon and in and after 420 also 
the Asclepiaea,” and that the City Dionysia proper commenced on 
the 9th. But whether the statue of the god was brought back to the 
theater from the Academy on the 8th or the 9th,* usually referred 
to as the εἰσαγωγή,5 and whether the procession (πομπή) was con- 
nected with this εἰσαγωγή or was a separate event, and occupied only 
a portion of a day or with its attendant ceremonies and festivities 
filled an entire day, and whether one day or two were assigned to 
the choruses of boys and the choruses of men, and whether the κῶμος 
followed these choruses or came at some other point in the program 
—these are questions on which agreement has not yet been reached. 
In addition to these the comedies have been the subject of a lively 

: ΠῚ, 67: τῇ ὀγδόῃ ἱσταμένου τοῦ ᾿Ελαφηβολιῶνος μηνός, ὅτ᾽ ἦν τῷ ᾿Ασκληπιῷ ἡ θυσία 
καὶ ὁ Tpoaywr. 

2 See Korte, Ath. Mitt., XVIII (1893), p. 246, and ibid., X XI (1896), p. 315. 


3 Or, according to some, on the 10th. See Haigh, The Attic Theatre, 3d ed., 
revised by Pickard-Cambridge (1907), p. 7, n. 4; Navarre, Dionysos (1895), 
p. 6, n. 4; Le Thédtre Grec (1925), p. 106; Flickinger, The Greek Theater and Its 
Drama Ὁ) (1936), p. 197, n. 3; and esp. Adams, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., 
XLI (1910), pp. 60 ff. Support for this view is found in the scholium on 
Aeschines III, 67. Adams presented a more elaborate argument. But the 
evidence is late and cannot be made to fit the facts, at least for the year 423 
B.c. See below, p. 39 and n. 35. Most authorities ignore it. 


4 Or on the 10th. Seen. 3. 
5 Nilsson’s theory that the εἰσαγωγή was a daily removal of the statue from 


the temple to the orchestra, Jahrbuch, XX XI (1916), pp. 338 f., is refuted by 
Deubner, op. cit., p. 140. 
[ 35 
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dispute. The question at issue here is whether the comedies were 
distributed through the afternoons following other events or were 
presented on a single day preceding the days devoted to the per- 
formances of tragedies. Strange as it may seem, these two conflict- 
ing views have never been reconciled; and yet a reconciliation ought 
to be possible. 

The object of the present paper is to suggest a solution of this 
problem. To keep the matter within reasonable bounds the dis- 
cussion will be confined to the last third of the fifth century and 
especially to the period of the Peloponnesian war. In order to clarify 
the problem and to prepare the way for its solution a brief survey 
of the history of the controversy is desirable, the more so as an 
adequate account seems never to have been published.® 

First, however, we should note that whereas during the nine- 
teenth century, and indeed until recently, it was the prevailing be- 
lief that in the fifth century before Christ at the City Dionysia and 
also at the Lenaea there were only three contestants in comedy,’ it 
is now known from the didascalic inscription discovered at Rome® 
that before the war the program of each of the festivals included five 
comedies, as they did again after the war.°® That is to say, at some 
point early in the war period’? the number of comedies at each festi- 
val was reduced from five to three. This fact, which was divined by 
Petersen in 1885," was proved by Korte in 1905." But it did not 


δ Dutoit, Zur Festordnung der grossen Dionysien (1898), traced in part the 
history of the controversy to 1898. But he ignored the English and French 
authorities. His own attempt to solve the difficulties is without value. 

7 The hypotheses attached to the extant fifth-century plays of Aristophanes, 
all of which were presented during the Peloponnesian war, regularly mention 
three poets. But the hypothesis prefixed to the Lys. omits this item. The 
Thesm. has no hypothesis. 

8 The inscription is in fragmentary form; see JG XIV 1097, 1098, 1098a. It 
embodied a record of Athenian comedy: the names of the poets, the titles of 
their plays, the date and rating of each play, and the festival at which it was 
presented. 

° The latter fact has of course long been recognized. 

10 No data are available at present for the years between 429 (?) B.c., when 
Callias won fourth place with his Frogs (see JG XIV 1097, 1. 6), and 425 B.c., 
the date of Aristophanes’ A charnians. 

11 Scaenica, Wiener Studien, VII, pp. 183 ἢ. 

12 “Inschriftliches zur Geschichte der attischen Komédie,’’ RA. Mus., LX 
p. 427. Kérte’s interpretation was accepted by Capps, ‘‘Roman Fragments of 
Athenian Comic Didascaliae,’’ Class. Philol., I (1906), pp. 201 ff. See also 
Lipsius, ‘“‘Didaskalika,’”’ Rh. Mus., LXV (1910), p. 166. 
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win secure foothold until Dittmer published his invaluable study in 
1923," and only recently has begun to receive recognition in the 
books and articles on ancient Greek drama." It is a fact of cardinal 
importance. 

The view that the comedies were performed in the afternoons has 
as its chief support verses 785 ff. of the Birds of Aristophanes, the 
date of which was 414. The chorus enumerates several situations in 
which wings would have been of service to the spectators. The first 
of these was that of the man who was hungry and was bored by the 
tragedies (πεινῶν τοῖς χοροῖσι τῶν τραγῳδῶν ἤχθετο). “If he had had 
wings,’”’ says the chorus, “he might have flown away home, had 
lunch, and then have flown back again to us” (κᾷάτ᾽ ἂν ἐμπλησθεὶς ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμᾶς αὖθις ad xarémrero).!® Becker therefore concluded as early as 
1840" that in the fifth century at the City Dionysia a tragic tetral- 
ogy was followed in the afternoon by a comedy. His statement im- 
plies a three-day program of drama. For it was known that three 
tragic poets competed each year, and it was believed, aswe have seen, 
that in comedy there were also three contestants. In this form the 


13 The Fragments of Athenian Comic Didascaliae Found in Rome. See the 
favorable reviews by Geissler, Gnomon, I (1925), pp. 175 f., and by Wist, 
Jahresber., CCVII (1926), p. 96. 


14 See Geissler, ‘“Chronologie der altattischen Komédie,”’ Philol. Unters., 
XXX (1925), p. 17; Flickinger, op. cit., 3d ed. (1926), notes on p. 356 and p. 
359; Allen, Stage Antiquities of the Greeks and Romans and Their Influence (1927), 
p. 38; Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb Tragedy and Comedy (1927), p. 218; 
Schmid, Gesch. der griech. Literatur, Vol. II (1934), p. 526. Korte, s. v. “Ko- 
médie,”’ in Pauly-Wissowa, XI (1921), cols. 1228 f., of course refers to his own 
article (see above, n. 12). It is not mentioned by Norwood, Greek Comedy 
(1931), nor by Deubner, op. cit. (1932). Maidment, ‘‘The Later Comic Cho- 
rus,” Class. Quart., XXIX (1935), pp. 1 ff., ignores the evidence of the in- 
scription and thereby seriously impairs his own argument concerning the 
synchoregia. 

15 The phrase ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς has been variously interpreted. The scholium (not in 
Ror V) says ἐπὶ τὸ θέατρον. This was accepted by Miiller, Griech. Biihnenalter- 
thiimer (1886), p. 322, n. 4: ‘‘zu uns ins Theater.’’ Cook, Zeus, Vol. I (1914), p. 
683, n. 3, supposing that Aristophanes was ‘‘joking at his own expense’’—the 
parabasis consists of 125 lines,—adopted the old emendation τρυγῳδῶν for 
τραγῳδῶν (see below, p. 39) and interpreted ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς as meaning ‘‘be back in 
time for the next scene on the stage.’’ Both interpretations are unsatisfac- 
tory, especially the latter. It is most unlikely that the expression τοῖς χοροῖσι 
τῶν τρυγῳδῶν would be used of the parabasis. Surely the prevailing view is 
right, that ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς refers to comedy as Miiller himself later acknowledged, 
Das attische Biihnenwesen (1902), p. 8. 

Not worth recording is the explanation proposed by Oehmichen, ‘‘Ueber 
die Anfange der dramatischen Wettkampfe in Athen,’’ Sitzungsber. d. Akad. 
d. Wiss. zu Miinchen (1889), p. 121. 


16 Charikles, Vol. 11, p. 286. 
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theory was vigorously and clearly restated by Sauppe in 1855,” and 
thereafter adopted by others.'® 

Older is the opposite view that the comedies preceded the trage- 
dies, a view based in the first instance upon the law of Evegoros, in 
which so far as concerns the City Dionysia comedies are mentioned 
before tragedies.!® Sauppe tried to annihilate this argument by de- 
claring the law of Evegoros spurious;?° some more recent scholars, 
by contending that the order in which the events are mentioned in 
the law and also in the didascalic inscriptions represents not the 
order of performance, but that of an ascending scale of importance.” 

This theory that comedies preceded tragedies led an anaemic 
existence until in 1885 Lipsius gave it robust vigor partly by stress- 
ing a fact that had been previously observed but not emphasized,” 
that in the didascalic inscriptions the order of the items is the same 
as in the law of Evegoros, but more particularly by definitely pro- 
posing a four-day program of dramatic events with comedies on the 
first day.” In order to bring into harmony with this theory the 


17“‘T)ieWahl der Richter in den musischen Wettkimpfen an den Dionysien,”’ 
Ber. tib. d. Verhandl. d. k. sdchs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. 
Classe, VII (1855), pp. 19 ff. 


18 Among these may be mentioned Mommsen, Heortologie (1864), p. 388; 
Usener, ‘‘Nachtriige zur Geschichte des attischen Theaters,’’ Symbola philo- 
logorum Bonnensium (1867), pp. 583 ff.; Haigh, op. cit. (1899, 1898, 1907), pp. 
23 f. of the 3d ed.; Navarre, Dionysos (1895), p. 45, and Le Théatre Grec (1925), 
p. 106; Miiller, Das attische Buihnenwesen (1902), p. 8; Flickinger, op. cit. (1918, 
1922, 1926, 1936), pp. 197 f. of all editions; Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit. (1927), 
p. 218. It should be noted that Mommsen later abandoned this view; see 
below, n. 24. 


19 Demosthenes, Against Midias 10. 


20 Op. cit., p. 20. He followed Westermann, De litis instrumentis quae extant 
in Demosthenis oratione adv. Mid. (1844), pp. 20 ff. Foucart, ‘‘Sur l’authenti- 
cité de la loi d’Evégoros,’’ Revue de Philologie, I (1877), pp. 168 ff., defended 
the genuineness of the law, and since then it has usually been accepted as 
valid evidence. The date of the law is unknown. 


2 So Haigh, op. cit.) (1889), p. 34, and repeated in the succeeding edi- 
tions; Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., p. 217. See also Navarre, Dionysos (1895), 
p. 44: ‘‘rien ne prouve que l’ordre, dans lequel les divers actes de la féte sont 
énumérés, soit celui de leur succession.’’ He does not cite Haigh in this con- 
nection. Stahl, ‘‘De Evegori lege disputatio,’’ Jnd. lect. Monast. 1893 aestiv., 
p. 14, reaches the same conclusion by a different course of reasoning. He also 
does not refer to Haigh. 

22 See, e.g., Kohler, ‘Zur Geschichte des athenischen Theaters,’’ Ath. 
Mitt., 111 (1878), p. 106. 

23 ‘‘Bemerkungen tib. die dramatischen Choregie,”’ Ber. tib. ἃ. Verhandl. d. 
i Sane Gesellsch. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Classe, XX XVII (1885), pp. 

16 ff. 
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testimony of Aristophanes he adopted in Birds 787 the emendation 
of an anonymous scholar cited by Scaliger and proposed later also 
by Bentley of τρυγῳδῶν for τραγῳδῶν. Lipsius won many followers.” 

The most recent discussion of the entire festival is that of Deub- 
ner.2> Bearing in mind that Thucydides states that in the year 
which we know as 423 B.c. the Athenians in public assembly rati- 
fied a truce with Sparta on the 14th of Elaphebolion,”® and that 
therefore the 14th in that year was evidently a business day,” and 
believing with Lipsius that four days were assigned to dramatic 
contests, Deubner is compelled to crowd the early events of the pro- 
gram into too brief a period. His scheme is as follows: 9th πομπή, 
choruses of boys, choruses of men, κῶμος; 10th, comedies; 11th, 12th, 
13th, tragedies. Surely not sufficient allowance is made here for the 
time that the procession, which was evidently an elaborate affair,”® 
and the ten choruses would require. Deubner’s program for the 
9th is too full. 

Essentially the same is the arrangement adopted by Robert, 
who also had in mind the statement of Thucydides regarding the 
14th.2® Mommsen assigned the πομπή to the 9th, the choruses to 
the 10th, the comedies to the 11th, the tragedies to the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th. As this scheme, however, did not harmonize with the 
testimony of Thucydides, he suggested—quite improbably—that 
before 420, the year in which the Asclepiaea was introduced, the 
festival was begun a day earlier, with the Proagon on the 7th.*° 


24 Mommsen, who had previously adopted Sauppe’s theory (see above, ἢ. 
18), deserted to the ranks of Lipsius in his Feste der Stadt Athen (1898), pp. 428 
ff. Of the others in this group one may mention Oehmichen, op. cit. (1889), pp. 
115 ff.; Christ, Gesch. der griech. Litteratur® (1890), pp. 167 f.; Girard, s. v. 
‘Dionysos,’’ in Daremberg et Saglio, II (1892), pp. 241 f.; Dutoit, op. cit. 
(1898), p. 32; Robert, Gott. gel. Anz. (1899), p. 548, and ibid. (1913), p. 368; 
Kern, 8. v. ‘‘Dionysos,”’ in Pauly-Wissowa, V (1903), col. 1024; Cook, op. cit. 
(1914), p. 683; Deubner, op. cit. (1932), p. 142; Schmid, op. cit. (1934), p. 526. 

25 Attische Feste (1932), pp. 138 ff. Schmid, op. cit. (1934), p. 526, does not 
discuss the festival as a whole, but he adopts the same program as Deubner 
for the last four days (10th to 13th). Flickinger, op. cit.“ (1936), merely 
repeats the statements contained in the third edition (1926). 

26 TV 118, 12. 

27 Dutoit, op. cit., p. 39, contended that the meeting of the assembly was 
held very early in the morning on a festival day. His argument is not con- 
vincing. 

28 See Mommsen, Feste (1898), pp. 437 ff.; Pfuhl, De Atheniensium pompis 
sacris (1900), pp. 74 ff. 

29 Gétt. gel. Anz. (1899), p. 548. 30 Feste, p. 434. 
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Over against these and others in this group* stand Haigh, Na- 
varre, Flickinger, and Pickard-Cambridge, who are alike in distrib- 
uting the comedies through the afternoons, in ignoring the testi- 
mony of Thucydides for the year 423, and in prolonging the festival 
so as to include the 14th or the 15th.” 

Between these two groups the tug of war still surges back and 
forth, the reason apparently being that both are right and yet both 
wrong. This paradox may be solved by combining the hypotheses 
prefixed to Aristophanes’ plays with the didascalic inscription 
which was discovered at Rome. The former, as we have seen, men- 
tion three contestants during the period of the war; the latter, five 
in the years preceding the war.** Let us assume first that in the fifth 
century in years when five comedies were included in the program 
of the City Dionysia all five were presented on a single day pre- 
ceding the three days devoted to tragedies. Let us further assume 
that during the war the four days of dramatic contests were reduced 
to three, with the comedies in the afternoons following the tragic 
tetralogies. If we can accept these assumptions, we need not with 
the followers of Sauppe reject as evidence the didascalic inscrip- 
tions and also the law of Evegoros, though the date of this is un- 
certain,** nor yet on the other hand with Lipsius and his successors 
the passage in the Bzrds. In other words, we may accept Sauppe’s 
theory as valid for the war period, and that of Lipsius for the years 
antedating the war. The trouble appears to have been that each 
view, though their authors were not aware of this, was correct for 
only a portion of the history of the festival. 


31 See above, n. 24. 


32 Haigh, op. cit.), p. 24: either 1) six days (10th to 15th), one comedy on 
each of the last three days, or 2) an alternative five-day program (10th to 
14th); Navarre, Dionysos, p. 7, and Le Théatre Grec, p. 106: the same as 
Haigh’s first arrangement; Flickinger, op. cit.“, pp. 197, 200 (see also notes 
on p. 356 and p. 359): six days (10th to 15th), one comedy in the prewar period 
on each of the last five days; Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., pp. 217 f.: six days 
(9th to 14th), one comedy each of the last five days. He does not, however, 
distinguish between the war period and that antedating the war. My own 
book Stage Antiquities of the Greeks and Romans (1927) belongs in this group. I 
now believe that the statement concerning the program (p. 38) is incorrect. 


33 A good illustration is found in Callias, who won fourth place at the City 
Dionysia in 440, fourth place apparently at the Lenaea in 437 and again in 
429 or later, fifth place at the Lenaea in 434. See 7G XIV 1097, and Dittmer, 
op. cit., pp. 39 ff. 


834 It is often assigned to the fourth century; so, e.g., Stahl, op. cit., p. 11. 
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The reconciliation, then, of the two conflicting views** can be 
effected by assuming that during the war the number of days de- 
voted to drama was reduced from four to three.*® What may have 
been the reason for such a change? And why were the comedies re- 
duced from five to three? Both are questions of absorbing interest 
and the answers which we propose are very simple. The latter ques- 
tion has been answered hitherto by making reference in a general 
way to the exigencies of war.*” No one, however, has attempted to 
probe to the bottom of this explanation. The former is of course 
based on an assumption, but it is an assumption that appears to be 
required if we would harmonize all the several bits of evidence. It 
seems very strange that no serious effort has been made since the 
close of the nineteenth century to effect such a harmony. 

The changes may have been adopted for two reasons, the first 
being to reduce the number of festival days in order to gain an extra 
day for business. If we assume that in the years preceding the war 
the procession had been held on the 9th, the choruses on the 10th, 
the comedies on the 11th, and the tragedies on the 12th, 13th, and 
14th, the reduction in the number of the comedies would make it 
possible to shift the tragedies to the 11th, 12th, and 13th, and to 
put the comedies in the afternoons following the tragedies, as the 
passage in the Birds certainly implies.** By this simple rearrange- 
ment the length of the festival would be reduced from six days to 
five, and thus there would be obtained an extra day, the 14th, on 


35 A different solution is offered by Flickinger, op. cit.“-4), p. 200, who fa- 
vors a six-day program with a comedy in the prewar period on each of the last 
five days. ‘‘This,”’ he says, ‘“‘would explain why in the inscriptional records 
the comedies preceded the tragedies, though in the chronological sequence 
of the last three days they followed them.’’ He makes no provision, however, 
for the year 423, when a six-day program would have been too long, and when 
moreover the festival must have begun on the 9th, not the 10th (see above, n. 
3). He does not mention Lipsius’ theory. 


36 Unfortunately the theoricon cannot safely be cited as evidence. Sauppe, 
op. cit., pp. 20 f., found support for his theory in the statement that the 
theoricon was a drachma, since this amount appeared to imply a three-day 
program at the rate of two obols per day. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 417, did not suc- 
ceed in answering this argument. Cleophon’s diobelia was evidently not a 
theoricon. For a succinct discussion of this subject see Tod, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions (1933), p. 206. 

37 So Korte, 8. v. ‘‘Komédie,’”’ in Pauly-Wissowa, XI (1921), col. 1229; 
Geissler, ‘‘Chronologie der altattischen Komédie,’’ Phil. Unters., XXX 
(1925), p. 17; Schmid, op. cit. (1934), p. 526. 


38 The Birds was presented at the City Dionysia. 
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which business of the state could be transacted, as Thucydides testi- 
fies that it was in the year 423. The second reason for the modifica- 
tion of the program may be found in the financial pressure occa- 
sioned by the building of additional warships. By reducing the 
comedies from five to three, not only at the City Dionysia but also 
at the Lenaea, four citizens of wealth would be released from chore- 
gic duties and so be made available for trierarchic service, an im- 
portant consideration at a time when Athens was straining every 
nerve to increase her naval power. 

In other words, the reduction in the number of comedies to- 
gether with the assumed shortening of the spring festival, may be 
interpreted as a war measure, intended partly to increase the effi- 
ciency of business at the very season of the year when the campaigns 
were beginning, partly to aid in building up a stronger navy. The 
latter motive may have been chiefly responsible for the reduction in 
connection with the Lenaea. Whether the two festivals were modi- 
fied at the same time cannot at present be determined, though this 
would appear to be probable. Who took the initiative in proposing 
the measure or measures which effected these changes? One is 
tempted to suggest the name of Cleon. 
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OMITTED SPEECH FORMULAS IN HOMER 


BY 


FREDERICK M. COMBELLACK 


THE READER of Homer soon becomes accustomed to the poet’s habit 
of marking clearly and explicitly the end of direct quotation, change 
of speaker, or conclusion of a conversation. The formulas used for 
this purpose might be thought of as the “quotation marks”’ of a re- 
cited poetry. Often referred to as speech formulas, they have formed 
the subject of a number of studies, by far the most important being 
a series of three monographs by Walther Waihmer. In these essays 
of Wahmer the regular usage of Homer has been clearly stated and 
abundantly illustrated. There are in Homer, however, a few pas- 
sages in which the regular usage is not followed and the ‘“‘quotation 
marks” do not occur. It is only natural, since they are so unusual, 
that these passages should occasionally have excited comment; but 
in general it has been customary for editors and writers on Homer or 
on epic speech formulas either merely to cite them, regarding them 
as apparently inexplicable vagaries of an old poetry, or to attribute 
the omission to interpolation or to lacunae in the text. I shall at- 
tempt to explain them by showing that they fall into certain well- 
defined classes, in each of which there is a reason for the omission of 
the formula. 

In order to make clear the exceptional character of these passages 
it might be well first to state as briefly as possible the regular tech- 
nique. The formulas used after speeches in Homer fall conveniently 
into three classes: 


1V. Bérard, Introduction ἃ V Odyssée, Vol. 1, pp. 85-125 (Paris, 1924); J. 
Berger, De Iliadis et Odysseae Partibus Recentioribus sive de arte inducendi et 
concludendi sermonis Homerica (Marburg, 1908); R. Schau, De formulis quas 
poetae Graeci in conclusione orationis directae posuerunt (Tilsit, 1890); Walther 
Wahmer, Ueber ἦ, ὡς φάτο, ds εἰπών, und verwandte epische Formeln (Program, 
Gymn. Gottingen; Part I, 1893, Part II, 1894, Part Il], 1903); Εἰ. Wille, Auf 
welche Weise stellt Homer eine Verbindung zwischen der direkten Rede einer Per- 
son und dem Folgenden her? (Program, Neustettin, 1885); idem, Wie verfahrt 
Homer, wenn er nach der Rede einer Person seiner Gedichte die Darstellung des 
Geschehens wieder aufnehmen will; wie wenn er auf eine Rede eine andere folgen 
lassen will? (Program, Neustettin, 1886). 


[48] 
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1. What we may call the regular ὡς φάτο formula.” This is an ex- 
pression referring to the fact that someone has just spoken, and is 
regularly used in Homer to mark a transition from speech to nar- 
rative; e.g., A 364, 

ὡς εἰπὼν τοὺς μὲν λίπεν αὐτοῦ, βῆ δὲ wer’ ἄλλους. 

2. What we may call the regular dialogue transition. This ex- 
pression contains no ὡς φάτο formula, but serves to introduce the 
next speaker; e.g., A 544, 

τὴν δ᾽ ἠμείβετ᾽ ἔπειτα πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν τε. 

3. What we may call the ὡς φάτο dialogue transition.This contains 
in a single line a ὡς φάτο formula and an introduction to the next 
speech; e.g., \ 215, 

ὡς ἐφάμην, ἡ δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀμείβετο πότνια μήτηρ. 

Almost all the speeches in Homer are followed by one of these 
three types of formula. None of the instances of omitted speech 
formulas in Homer involves dialogue or the use of dialogue transi- 
tions. In all there is an abrupt change from speech to narrative 
without the regular ὡς φάτο formula. Therefore we shall be con- 
cerned here only with the omission of the first type of formula. It 
should be borne in mind that, although these passages will be dis- 
cussed at some length, they are, after all, few in number (21) and 
plainly exceptions; the regular usage of Homer is consistent and 
clear. In comparison with the hundreds of passages in which the 
regular technique is followed, the passages I am about to discuss 
are really only a handful. 

The largest single group of passages in which the ὡς φάτο formula 
is omitted where the regular usage of Homer might lead us to expect 
it is that in which the circumstances are unusual with respect to the 
time sequence. A summary of the usual situations after speeches 
will make more obvious the unusual nature of these passages. The 

2 T use the expression ‘‘as φάτο formula” as a convenient generic term for any 
expression used immediately after a speech and referring specifically to the fact 
that someone has just spoken. Besides ὡς φάτο itself, many other expressions are, 
of course, used; for example, as εἰπών, ἡ μὲν ἄρ᾽ ds εἰποῦσ᾽, ds ἔφαθ᾽, ἦ ῥα, ds ἄρ᾽ 
ἐφώνησεν, ds ἄρ᾽ ἔφη, ὡς ἄρα φωνήσας, κτλ. 

3 This type of transition is used by Homer only in a specific and unusual 
situation; namely, when dialogue is reported at second hand by one of the par- 
ticipants. It is therefore restricted to those parts of the poem where this situa- 


tion occurs, that is, Menelaus’ story to Telemachus in 6 and Odysseus’ tale of 
wanderings in ἐπα. 
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most common situation after speeches is this: someone speaks and 
an action immediately occurs. This sequence of speech and act ap- 
pears in two forms: 

1. “‘A”’ speaks and then, having spoken, performs some action; 
6.8., Ἤτοι ὅ γ᾽ ds εἰπὼν κατ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἕζετο (A 68), Ὡς φάτο Πηλεΐδης, ποτὶ δὲ 
σκῆπτρον βάλε γαίῃ (A 245). A special type of this form is that in 
which the ‘‘action” is another speech, e.g., 7H ῥα, καὶ ἀμφιπόλοισιν 
ἐὐπλοκάμοισι κέλευσε. (ζ 198). 

2. “A” speaks and then “B” performs some action; e.g., Ὡς 
φάτο, βῆ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ "Overpos, ἐπεὶ τὸν μῦθον ἄκουσε (B 16), Ὡς ἔφατ᾽, ᾿Αργεῖοι 
δὲ μέγ᾽ ἴαχον (Β 333). Here also is a special type in which the 
“action” is another speech, e.g., Ὡς ἔφατ᾽, ᾿Αντίνοος δ᾽ ἔπεσιν νείκεσσε 
συβώτην (ρ 374).4 This type of line is extremely rare. In all these 
situations it will be seen the poet first closes the speech with a ὡς 
φάτο formula and then proceeds to the action, which invariably 
is thought of as following the speech. 

A less common situation is this: ‘‘A’’ speaks, and while he is 
speaking something takes place which the poet tells us about im- 
mediately after the speech. Here belong many passages in which we 
are told about the effect of the speech; e.g., after Agamemnon’s 
angry words in A 173-187 there is the line, ‘Qs φάτο Πηλεΐωνι δ᾽ 
ἄχος yever’, κτλ. Here obviously we are not to suppose that ἄχος came 
suddenly upon Achilles after Agamemnon had ceased speaking, but 
that this feeling began early in Agamemnon’s speech and increased 
as it progressed. We may say, then, that here the action designated 
by the verb following the ὡς φάτο formula is simultaneous with the 
speech, whereas in the situations outlined in the preceding para- 
graphs it followed the speech.5 A clearer example is in ΓΤ where in the 
preparations for the duel between Paris and Menelaus we are told 
that Hector and Odysseus κλήρους ἐν κυνέῃ χαλκήρεϊ πάλλον ἑλόντες 
( 316): there is a typical prayer by a nameless ‘‘somebody’”’; fol- 
lowing the prayer is the line, Ὡς ἄρ᾽ ἔφαν, πάλλεν δὲ μέγας κορυθαίολος 

4 Here Melanthius has spoken to the suitors and Antinous rebukes the swine- 
herd. This differs from the regular dialogue situation in which “A” speaks to 
“B” and “B” answers him. Consequently there is a ὧς φάτο formula here in- 
stead of a regular dialogue transition. In the summary given above I have, for 


the sake of simplicity and clarity, ignored dialogue, because it is not involved in 
any of the unusual passages which I discuss. 


5 Cf. the remarks of Wahmer (11, p. 9) on A 333. 
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Ἕκτωρ. This is perhaps the clearest indication in the poems that 
speech and action were simultaneous. 

In all the instances I have cited it will be seen that a ὡς φάτο for- 
mula is used. Furthermore it must be noted that although the action 
designated after a speech may sometimes be thought of as following 
the speech and sometimes as taking place simultaneously with it, in 
all these passages the action is closely connected with the speech in 
time and place. If the action follows the speech, it follows it imme- 
diately ; if it is simultaneous with it, it is an action performed by the 
speaker or his audience, that is, it occurs not only at the same time 
but also in the same place. When the “‘action”’ which is designated 
just after the ὡς φάτο formula is another speech, the second speech 
is always to be thought of as following the former speech and never 
as simultaneous with it. 

In one situation, however, Homer sometimes after a speech pro- 
ceeds to describe events whichare to be thought of as occurring at the 
same time as the speech but in a different place. Rather often he 
reports a conversation of two or more persons and then describes 
the simultaneous action of another person or group; the transition 
is made clear by the line, Ὡς οἱ μὲν τοιαῦτα πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀγόρευον. A 
typical example of this technique is E 431. At line 343 Aphrodite 
drops the wounded Aeneas, who is taken under the protection of 
Apollo.The poet then tells us of Diomedes’ ordering Aphrodite from 
the field, and her arrival on Olympus, where the conversation re- 
ported in 372-430 occurs. Then comes the transitional line, Ὡς οἱ 
μὲν τοιαῦτα πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀγόρευον, after which we are back on the 
battlefield again and Diomedes is making a charge upon Aeneas and 


Apollo: ; 
P Αἰνείᾳ δ᾽ ἐπόρουσε βοὴν ἀγαθὸς Διομήδης, 


γιγνώσκων ὅ οἱ αὐτὸς ὑπείρεχε χεῖρας ᾿Απόλλων. 


By the transitional line, 431, used so often in situations of this kind, 
Homer has made it clear that this is to be thought of as simultaneous 
with the activities of Aphrodite which he has just described. 

With these facts in mind we are in a position to proceed to the 
discussion of the passages in Homer where there is no formula after 
- a speech although Homer’s regular usage would lead us to expect it. 
I believe that the formula is omitted here because the temporal and 
local relationship between the speech and the immediately follow- 
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ing narrative is different from the relationship in passages where a 
speech formula is used. 

First among these unusual situations let us take τ 413. Here 
Autolycus, visiting his daughter to see his new grandson Odysseus, 
says that when the boy grows up and comes to his home he will 
give him gifts. There is no speech formula after Autolycus’ words 
but the abrupt transition, τῶν ἕνεκ᾽ ἦλθ᾽ ᾿Οδυσεύς, ἵνα οἱ πόροι ἀγλαὰ 
δῶρα. The action described in this line is one which occurred many 
years after the occasion when the speech was made. I believe that 
the ὡς φάτο formula has been omitted here because when that 
formula is used the action which is described as following the speech 
follows it immediately. There are, however, two passages in which 
Homer uses a ὡς φάτο formula in a situation rather like that in τ. In 
I Odysseus reminds Achilles of Peleus’ parting words when he sent 
Achilles to fight at Troy (254-258). After the speech of Peleus, 
Odysseus resumes thus: ds ἐπέτελλ᾽ ὁ γέρων, σὺ δὲ λήθεαι. Here the 
time referred to in λήθεαι is long subsequent to that referred to in 
the ὡς φάτο formula. The same episode is related by Nestor to 
Patroclus in A 765 ff., but he reports the parting speech of Menoe- 
tius to Patroclus, following it with the same transition as that used 
by Odysseus in I: ὡς ἐπέτελλ᾽ ὁ γέρων, σὺ δὲ λήθεαι. Again the verbs 
refer to times separated by a long interval. But although there is in 
these passages, as in τ, a long interval between the speech and the 
event which is next referred to, the cases are not strictly parallel. 
The speeches in I and A are quoted within other speeches,*® and we 
are specifically told before the speech, in each passage, that it was 
made long ago, ἤματι τῷ ὅτε σ᾽ ἐκ Φθίης ᾿Αγαμέμνονι πέμπε; and, most 
important, the present tense of λήθεαι makes the sequence clear. 
There is no abruptness here, no possibility of confusion, as there 
would be in τ if Homer had said, “‘So he spoke, and Odysseus came 
that he might give him glorious gifts” (e.g., ὡς dar” ᾽Οδυσσεὺς δ᾽ ἦλθ᾽ 
ἵνα of πόροι ἀγλαὰ δῶρα). Because in lines of this type elsewhere in 
the poems the action spoken of as following the speech always fol- 


6 Cf. Wahmer, 1, p. 27, ‘‘Ueberhaupt hat Homer Inreden anders—soll ich 
sagen freier?—behandelt als die Reden, die er in seinen Namen berichtet. Ich 
verweise auf a 40(plétzlicher Uebergang der obliquen in die direkte Rede), » 165 
(ungewohnlicher Redeabschluss), 389 (desgl.), ρ 147 f. (Asyndeton), σ 271 
(ungewohnlicher Abschluss), B 70 (Rede und Abschluss im gleichen Verse), 
330 (ungewohnlicher Abschluss wie σ 271), Π 842 (ungewohnlicher Abschluss), 
T 180 (ὡς εἰπών nach obliquer Rede), usw.”’ 
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lows it at once, almost inevitably a listener would at first have had 
that impression here, and the fact that a long interval separates 
speech and act would have been obscured for him. 

In two other places in the Odyssey the time element seems to have 
influenced the poet in the omission of the és φάτο formula after a 
speech. The two situations are the same: Philoetius and Eumaeus 
are with Odysseus, who is still in the guise of a beggar. The beggar 
speaks of Odysseus’ return, whereupon Philoetius prays that Odys- 
seus may come home. Both times after the prayer instead of a 
regular ὡς φάτο formula there is the line, ὡς δ᾽ αὔτως Εὔμαιος ἐπεύξατο 
[ἐπεύχετο φ 203] πᾶσι θεοῖσι (υ 238 and ¢ 203). Here again it seems 
likely that the ὡς φάτο formula has been omitted because of the 
time sequence which that formula implies, and that because of its 
omission here we are to think of the prayers of Philoetius and 
Eumaeusassimultaneous rather than consecutive.’ Both wereevoked 
by the one speech of Odysseus. The absence of the ὡς φάτο formula 
here may also be due in part to the fact that the line which is used 
after Philoetius’ speech is very similar in form to a line beginning 
with a ὡς φάτο formula, and might be considered a virtual equivalent. ὃ 

Some confirmation of the idea that the ὡς φάτο formula is omitted 
in these two passages because the poet conceived of the prayers as 
simultaneous and not consecutive is to be found in three other 
places where pairs of speeches are reported. These differ from the 
instances just discussed in that in them both speeches are reported 
and the line with which we are concerned occurs between the two. 
In β 323 ff. the suitors begin mocking Telemachus and we are given 
two speeches, each attributed to a nameless ‘“somebody.’’ The 
speeches are separated by a single transitional line which contains 
no ὡς φάτο formula, "Aos δ᾽ abr’ εἴπεσκε νέων ὑπερηνορεόντων. There is 

7 Note the imperfect in ¢ 203. Cf. also such passages as H 430 and K 25 (no 
speeches are involved in these), where ὡς δ᾽ αὔτως also introduces action simul- 
taneous with what precedes. Contrast, however, y 64; here there are two prayers 
and the second is introduced by ὡς δ᾽ αὔτως. But here the former prayer is fol- 


lowed by a &s φάτο formula, and this and the line which follows show that the 
prayers were consecutive. 


8 Bérard (Introduction a lV’ Odyssée, pp. 120 ff.) discusses some of these pas- 
sages in which the ὡς φάτο formula is omitted. His explanation of ¢ 203 is as 
follows: ‘‘. .. la formule, sans étre entiérement conforme A la coutume homér- 
ique, s’en rapproche néanmoins par le ds . . . du début.’’ v 238-239, according to 
Bérard, have been introduced by ‘‘quelque réminiscence de rhapsode ou 
d’éditeur.”’ The true transition is in 240. 
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no ὡς φάτο formula because the two speeches are not thought of as 
consecutive but as merely typical of many such remarks which were 
being made more or less simultaneously. The same situation and 
technique are found in ¢ 396-404 and P 414-423. 

Somewhat similar to these are two passages in the Iliad, B 188- 
207 and A 232-250, where a leader (in B Odysseus, in A Agamem- 
non) is urging on his troops, and the poet gives us two speeches 
typical of a number which he made. In B 188-197 there is an ac- 
count of Odysseus’ speech to the leaders, and in 198-206 the account 
of his words to the rank and file. Between the speeches there is no 
ὡς φάτο formula, but instead the lines: 


Ὃν δ᾽ αὖ δήμου τ᾽ ἄνδρα ἴδοι βοόωντά τ᾽ ἐφεύροι 
μ ἢ 
τόν σκήπτρῳ ἐλάσασκεν ὁμοκλήσασκέ τε μύθῳ" 


Here again it seems probable that the ὡς φάτο formula has been 
omitted because the two speeches were merely typical of many 
(note the iterative verbs) which were made on this occasion and did 
not follow one another in regular sequence as a ὡς φάτο formula 
would have implied. The same technique is followed in the other 
passage of this type, A 232-250. 

Finally among these passages where there is no speech formula 
and the time sequence is peculiar, let us consider the much disputed 
Helios episode in » 374-390.9 The authenticity of this episode has 
been questioned from the days of the Alexandrian scholars, and it 
is usually considered by modern critics to be an interpolation. It is 
perhaps worth noting that, whether the advocates of interpolation 
realize it or not, their theory must assume that the interpolator of 
the Helios episode, either because he had a subtle appreciation of 
the force of the ὡς φάτο formula and realized it could not properly 
be used before his interpolated lines, or because he wanted to make 
it clear to later students of Homer that the passage was an interpo- 
lation, removed a regular ὡς φάτο formula after Odysseus’ words 
when he put the Helios episode into the text. The omission of the ὡς 
φάτο formula in the text as it stands can be explained, but there is 
no possible explanation, so far as I can see, if 391 follows imme- 
diately after 373. 


9 Bérard’s explanation for the omission of the ὡς φάτο here in yu is the usual 
one—the episode is an interpolation. 
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In » 371-873 Odysseus cries out to the gods and there is no speech 
formula after his words but only the abrupt statement, ὠκέα δ᾽ 
"Herlw Ὑπερίονι ἄγγελος ἦλθε. Again, at the end of the episode when 
Zeus has finished speaking there is no speech formula but simply 
Odysseus’ apologetic explanation of how he is so familiar with this 
Olympian scene, ταῦτα δ᾽ ἔγὼν ἤκουσα Καλυψοῦς ἠὐκόμοιο. I believe 
there is no speech formula at the beginning or end of the Helios 
episode because the episode is simultaneous with the awakening of 
Odysseus and his crying out to the gods, and takes place elsewhere. 
The “march of time” is resumed at 391, where we return to Odys- 
seus and his actions. 

This is the only passage in Homer where the poet describes action 
simultaneous with the actions and words of a single person who is 
himself telling the story. The plural formula, ὡς οἱ μὲν τοιαῦτα πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους ἀγόρευον, Which we found applicable in E, and which is 
used in many other passages to make the transition to a simulta- 
neous episode, is of course not available after the single speech of 
Odysseus in μ. While the situation in E is rather common in both 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, Homer almost never, so far as I have ob- 
served, uses a speech formula in the singular as a transition to an 
action which, although simultaneous with the speech, takes place 
elsewhere and involves some other person or group.!° Perhaps the 
only time he does this is in p 505: 


ἡ μέν ap’ ὡς ἀγόρευε μετὰ δμῳῇσι γυναιξίν, 
« 


ἡμένη ἐν θαλάμῳ" ὁ δ᾽ ἐδείπνει δῖος ᾿Οδυσσεύς" 


Here, as the μέν and the δέ, and the imperfects show, Odysseus’ din- 
ing in the great hall takes place at the same time as Penelope’s talk 
with her servingwomen. But this form of expression, too, could not 
be used in yu, since besides its general unsuitability it is in the third 


10 One formula in the singular which is followed by an action simultaneous 
with that designated by the formula is jos ὁ ταῦθ᾽ ὥρμαινε κατὰ φρένα καὶ κατὰ θυμόν. 
This sometimes follows direct quotation, but it is an expression of very limited 
usage and quite inappropriate here in μ. Usually after it some person (or per- 
sons) approaches the character who has been pondering, e.g., A 193. Cf. A 411, 
P 106, Σ 15, 6 120. More rarely someone or something does something to the 
person who is pondering, e.g., ε 365. Cf. ε 424. In the similar formula in K 507, 
while Odysseus is pondering, Athena comes to his associate Diomedes. In short, 
the simultaneous action here is one in which the speaker is immediately con- 
cerned, and there is no change of scene. All the situations in which this formula 
occurs are obviously unlike that in u. 
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person, and in μ a formula in the first person would be required. It 
seems to me that four possibilities presented themselves to the poet 
in μ: 

1. To follow the most common technique after speeches, that is, 
to put after Odysseus’ speech a ὡς φάτο formula and proceed at once 
to the Helios episode. But this would indicate the usual sequence of 
speech and action and would compel the poet to renounce the idea 
of making the scenes contemporaneous. 

2. To create an original line to fit this unique situation, which 
would make it perfectly clear that the Helios episode was simul- 
taneous with the words and actions of Odysseus. No one who has 
followed Parry’s studies will be greatly surprised that he did not 
choose this method, which seems so natural and obvious to us. 

3. To imitate the technique of H 344-345. Here is a speech by 
Nestor which Homer closes with a regular ὡς φάτο formula and then 
tells us of the audience’s reaction, 


ὡς ἔφαθ᾽, of δ᾽ ἄρα πάντες ἐπήνησαν βασιλῆες" 


Then, in the next line, he begins an account of the gathering of the 
Trojans, which probably is to be thought of as taking place more or 
less at the same time as the gathering of the Greek leaders addressed 
by Nestor. Although, therefore, the words which immediately follow 
a ὡς φάτο formula designate an action which either follows the speech 
at once or occurs at the same time and in the same place as the 
speech, Homer may, after making clear this temporal and local re- 
lationship between the speech and the immediately following nar- 
rative, then retrace his steps and describe an event which occurred 
at the same time as the speech but in another locality. So here in μ 
it looks as if it would have been easy to conclude Odysseus’ ery with 
a regular ὡς φάτο formula, indicate in the rest of the line the action 
which immediately followed the cry, and then begin the Helios 
scene, which might well be thought of as simultaneous with the cry. 
By imitating the technique of ἐ 177 and x 274 it would even be pos- 
sible to avoid the comparatively long and difficult ὡς ἐφάμην, e.g., 
ὡς εἰπὼν ἂψ ἦλθον ἐμὴν ἐπὶ νῆα μέλαιναν. ὠκέα δ᾽ Hediw κτλ. But although 
this seems easy enough to us we cannot be sure that it would seem 
easy to a poet composing in formulas. The technique of H 344 f. is 
extremely rare, and the formulas used there are in the third person 
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and before the technique can be adapted for use in » formulas in the 
first person must be found. Speech formulas in the first person are 
comparatively uncommon in Homer and not one of the Homeric 
lines containing them could as it stands be used here in μ. The diffi- 
culties of adapting the unusual technique of H to the unique situa- 
tion in » apparently seemed too great to the poet and caused him to 
reject this solution. 

4. The only remaining possibility was to put no speech formula at 
all after the words of Odysseus; and this was the procedure adopted. 
We have seen from the examination of a number of other passages 
that it was the frequent practice of the poet to omit the speech for- 
mula when the time sequence after speeches was unusual, so that in 
adopting this fourth possibility here in μ he was actually employing 
a technique used under similar conditions elsewhere. 

Because of the time sequence the poet could not use a ὡς φάτο 
formula after Zeus’ speech at the end of the episode; if he had used 
a singular formula, it would have implied that Odysseus heard 
about the Olympian conversation just after it took place; if he had 
used the plural formula, ὡς of μὲν τοιαῦτα κτὰλ., it would have im- 
plied that he heard of it from Calypso while it was taking place; 
actually, of course, he heard of it long afterwards. 

Also, in this passage, another factor may have had some influence 
in moving the poet to omit a ὡς φάτο formula. It is worth noting that 
the line he does use, ταῦτα δ᾽ éyav ἤκουσα Καλυψοῦς ἠὐκόμοιο (389), is 
very similar to such lines as αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ τό γ᾽ ἄκουσε Ποσειδάων 
ἐνοσίχθων (v 159), in which a verb of hearing instead of a verb of 
saying is used after a speech. This may well have influenced the 
technique here, even though line 389 does not refer in particular to 
the speech which immediately precedes it, but to the episode as a 
whole. For that matter, the common formula ὡς of μὲν τοιαῦτα πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους ἀγόρευον also refers to the scene which it closes rather than 
to the speech which immediately precedes it. 

Another factor which has sometimes impelled Homer to omit the 
ὡς φάτο formula where it might be expected to occur is the desire to 
contrast persons or groups. Usually if there is a contrast after 
speeches one of the two persons contrasted is the speaker. In this 
type of situation Homer regularly uses a speech formula, and in fact 
had a fairly extensive group of formula types from which to choose, 


a 
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e.g., A210—11,0 405-6, 559. But when the poet wishes to contrast per- 
sons other than the character who has just spoken, the speech 
formula becomes undesirable because it inevitably brings the speaker 
prominently on the scene and thereby weakens or destroys the con- 
trast. In the few places, therefore, in which Homer wished to 
contrast the actions of two persons or groups other than the speaker, 
the speech formula is omitted. As it happens, this situation and this 
thoroughly logical treatment of it are found after the very first 
speech of the Iliad. In A 17-21 Chryses beseeches all the Achaeans, 
but especially the two Atreidae. After his words, instead of the 
regular ὡς φάτο formula there are the lines: 


Ἔνθ᾽ ἄλλοι μὲν πάντες ἐπευφήμησαν ᾿Αχαιοὶ 
αἰδεῖσθαί θ᾽ ἱερῆα καὶ ἀγλαὰ δέχθαι ἄποινα" 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ᾿Ατρεΐδῃ ᾿Αγαμέμνονι ἥνδανε θυμῷ. 


Here the poet wished to emphasize the contrast between the two 
reactions, and the regular ὡς φάτο formula was not suitable since it 
would have brought Chryses into prominence. 

The remaining few instances of this technique are in the Odyssey. 
Two are almost the same—a 360 and ¢ 354." In both these passages 
a bold speech of Telemachus is followed not by a ὡς φάτο formula, 
but by the line, Ἢ μὲν θαμβήσασα πάλιν οἷκόνδε βεβήκει. In a, ἡ μέν is 
contrasted with μνηστῆρες δὲ a few lines farther on, and in φ, ἡ μέν 
is contrasted with αὐτὰρ ὁ in 359. In ¢ a number of manuscripts have 
immediately after Telemachus’ speech the line, ὡς φάτο" ῥίγησεν δὲ 
περίφρων Πηνελόπεια. This was doubtless inserted by some reader who 
did not realize that he had here an example of a rare but quite na- 
tural Homeric usage. 

A similar but slightly different situation occurs in x 200,” where 
after Eumaeus’ mocking words to Melanthius there is no ὡς φάτο, 

1 According to Bérard, the text in ¢ 354 is wrong and the best remedy is to 
omit 354-355 and substitute the line, ds φάτο" ῥίγησεν δὲ περίφρων Πηνελόπεια, 
found in some manuscripts. The incorrect transition, he says, was first put in 
at a 360-361 by “I’auteur récent” of that passage, who thought he had the 
same type of transition in a 319. From a it was copied into the parallel passage 


in ¢ “grdce ἃ cette manie de l’unification dont les éditeurs antiques furent sou- 
vent les dupes.” 


12 Bérard’s comment on this passage is: ‘‘. . . ici encore ὡς au début du vers 
nous rapproche un peu de la coutume homérique.”’ 
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but instead the action, or rather the enforced inaction, of Melan- 
thius is contrasted with the action of Eumaeus and Philoetius: 


Ὡς ὁ μὲν αὖθι λέλειπτο, Tabels ὀλοῷ ἐνὶ δεσμῷ" 
\ 319 U , U > L Up 
τὼ δ᾽ és τεύχεα δύντε, θύρην ἐπιθέντε φαεινήν, . .. 


Here Homer wished to contrast Melanthius, on the one hand, with 
Eumaeus and Philoetius, on the other; that is, although the speaker 
(Eumaeus) is here involved in the contrast he is not alone con- 
trasted with someone else, and a regular ὡς φάτο formula could not 
be used. 

Still more unusual is π 336 ff., where Eumaeus and a herald both 
come to tell Penelope that Telemachus is back. The herald speaks 
first and there is no speech formula after his speech. It has been 
omitted, I suspect, because the poet did not wish simply to contrast 
the herald and Eumaeus, but rather to contrast the bare news of 
Telemachus’ return announced by the herald openly to Penelope in 
the midst of her handmaids, with the detailed account of Tele- 
machus given by Eumaeus to Penelope alone. The poet may have 
felt that the force of this contrast would have been weakened by a 
ὡς φάτο formula, since it would have thrown too much emphasis on 
the unimportant person of the herald. 

In a small group of passages, all very similar, no ὡς φάτο formula 
is used after a speech simply because it would be too clumsy. In 
three, Homer inserts a hypothetical speech by a “somebody”’ with- 
in another speech in such a way that the words of the “somebody” 
form part of a purpose clause. In M 317, for example, Sarpedon 
urges Glaucus to fight among the foremost, ὄφρα τις ὧδ᾽ εἴπῃ Λυκίων 
πύκα θωρηκτάων. After the imaginary speech no ὡς φάτο formula is 
used or very well could be used. The same situation and technique 
are found also in H 300 and Ψ 575. (The speech formula in H 303, of 
course, refers to the speech of Hector and not to that of the “some- 
body,” which just happens to end Hector’s speech.) Quite like these 
is Z 476 ff. Here Hector prays for a glorious career for Astyanax and 
says, inter alia, καί ποτέ τις εἴποι ἱπατρός γ᾽ ὅδε πολλὸν ἀμείνων᾽, and 
no ὡς φάτο formula follows this short speech." 


13 Regularly, when there is no special reason for omitting the ὡς φάτο formula, 
it is used at the end of even these hypothetical remarks which are quoted with- 
in speeches, e.g., A 182. Even when the hypothetical remarks occur at the end of 
the speech within which they are quoted, Homer regularly puts a ds φάτο after 


ee ζ 
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A third type, similar to those just mentioned in that it also occurs 
in speeches quoted within other speeches, is illustrated by π 288 ff. 
Here Odysseus tells Telemachus what to say to the suitors if they 
object when he puts away the arms, introducing his words with an 
imperative, or, rather, an infinitive used as an imperative—padakois 
ἐπέεσσιπαρφάσθαι. For this unusual situation there was apparently 
no formula available for use after the speech. The same instructions 
are repeated in τ 5-13. Here they occur at the end of Odysseus’ 
speech, and the regular ὡς φάτο formula which follows them refers, 
of course, to Odysseus’ speech as a whole, and as in z there is no 
formula after the speech which he directs Telemachus to make. 

This leaves us with only one passage in Homer where the omission 
of the speech formula calls for special comment, X 498. Andromache, 
picturing the melancholy lot in store for the fatherless Astyanax, 
quotes the insulting words which a child who has both parents liy- 
ing will address to him: 

ἔρρ᾽ οὕτως" ov σός YE πατὴρ μεταδαίνυται ἡμῖν. 
There is no ὡς φάτο formula after this hypothetical speech. This 
does not clearly fall into any of the various classes which have been 
considered, and it is difficult to see why the formula is omitted. 
Perhaps we must conclude it is simply an instance of Homer’s 
somewhat freer usage in quoted speeches remarked by Wihmer (cf. 
note 8 above). I suspect, however, that this falls into the group of 
passages in which the ὡς φάτο formula is omitted because it would 
be too clumsy. If used here it would interrupt the flow of Andro- 
mache’s remarks, and, by throwing too much emphasis on the 
ἀμφιθαλής, would to that extent detract momentarily from the im- 
portance of Astyanax and thereby weaken the pathos of the passage. 

In the later Greek epic poets there are also a few places where 

the ὡς φάτο does not occur after speeches where we should expect it. 


them and then follows this with another to mark the end of the speech within 
which the hypothetical words occur, e.g., H 91-92, 

ὥς ποτέ Tis ἐρέει᾽ τὸ δ᾽ ἐμὸν κλέος οὔ ποτ᾽ ὀλεῖται. 

ὡς ἔφαθ᾽, οἱ δ᾽ ἄρα πάντες ἀκὴν ἐγένοντο σιωπῇ. 

14. The outstanding difference between the regular technique of Homer and 
the later epic poets is that Homer uses a ὧς φάτο formula in dialogue only in the 
unusual circumstances mentioned above in note 3, whereas the later epic poets 
seem to have felt that a ὧς φάτο was necessary after all speeches, whether in 
dialogue or not (cf. Wahmer, I, pp. 23-26). This change in technique appears as 
early as the Hymn to Demeter (74 and 118) and Hesiod’s Theogony (664). 
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It is interesting to note that many of these follow the Homeric 
usage. Nonnus, for instance, has a number of speeches which are in- 
troduced by subordinate clauses, and there is never any ὡς φάτο 
after them; also, like Homer, he does not use any ὡς φάτο after 
speeches introduced by imperatives. Speeches of these two types 
are extremely rare in Greek epic poetry outside of Homer and 
Nonnus. I have noted none in either Apollonius or Quintus. The 
Hyman to Apollo, however, has one of each: introduction with im- 
peratival infinitive, 171, introduction in subordinate clause, 167. 

In Apollonius there are two passages in which there is no ὡς φάτο 
after a speech, but in which there is a contrast between the actions 
of two persons or groups: ii, 262 f., and iii, 740 f. The former of 
these can be justified by Homeric precedent, because the speaker is 
not one of the persons contrasted after the speech; but the latter 
passage is quite unlike the Homeric usage, since the speaker is one 
of the two persons contrasted. The technique here differs further 
from that of Homer in that Apollonius tells us first of the action of 
the person addressed and then returns to the speaker. 

Among other passages for which there are no Homeric parallels 
may be mentioned the following: once in Quintus (iv, 408) and 
rather often in Nonnus there is no ὡς φάτο after a very short speech. 
Sometimes a speaker in Nonnus introduces into his remarks a hypo- 
thetical objection of his listener, using the expression, ‘adn’ ἐρέεις, 
and no ὡς φάτο is ever used after this type of hypothetical speech. 
Some of Nonnus’ more unusual speeches have no ὡς φάτο after 
them; for example, the speech which a character on a shield seemed 
to be making, xiii, 221 f. © 

The following conclusions can now be drawn: 

1. Homer has a clear and regular technique for the use of the ὡς 
φάτο formula. 

2. All the apparent exceptions to this regular technique can be 
explained as situations in which the available formulas were inap- 
propriate, and critics would therefore seem to be wrong in regard- 
ing them as evidence of textual corruption such as interpolation, 
lacunae, and so on. 

3. We have here important evidence of the integrity of the textual 
tradition as far back as the times when the technique of speech 
formulas was clearly understood and consistently observed. 


SENECA’S EPISTULAE MORALES 
THE TEXT EMENDED AND 
EXPLAINED (I-LXV) 


BY 
WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 


I, δ (2: 13) * non puto pauperem, cui quantulumeumque superest, 
sat est: tu tamen malo serves tua, et bono tempore incipies. nam 
ut visum est maioribus nostris, sera parsimonia in fundo est. 
Punctuate with a full stop after serves tua; “it is true that a man 

is not poor who finds a sufficiency in what he has, however little it 
may be, but for all that I prefer to have you keep what is (now) 
yours.” Similarly et bono tempore incipies goes with what follows: 
“and you will get about the business (of keeping it, i.e., of being 
prudent and economical) at once, because, as our ancestors saw, 
thrift is late which begins at the bottom of the jar.” Punctuate 
with a comma or semicolon after incipies; this future indicative 
carries a certain amount of imperative force, quite usual in familiar 
language. 

I am unable to follow Beltrami in his handling of this passage as 
contained in his text (Edizione Nazionale’) and in his critical note 
on it. The tendency of the users of mss. to write headings in the ms. 
margin, and the subsequent transference of these headings into the 
text, is only too well known. 


IIT, 3 (5: 20) : nam quidam fallere docuerunt, dum timent fall, et 

illi ius peceandi suspicando fecerunt. 

The competent mss. vary between ilius (so also Q) and ila wus ; 
this may be treated as a unanimous testimony to ili ius. Yet Bel- 
trami (II), usually so devoted to Q readings, deserts here in favor 
of alii for illi, and Hense (11) gives ala at least a partial blessing. 

1The numbers in parentheses give the page and line reference in Hense’s 


second edition (Leipzig, Teubner, 1914), hereafter referred to as Hense (II). 
Hense (1) appeared in 1899 under the same auspices. 


2? Rome, Regiae officinae polygraphicae, 1931. This edition will hereafter be 
referred to as Beltrami (11). Beltrami (1) was published as follows: Vol. I, 
Brescia, Apollonia, 1916; Vol. II, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1927. 
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Aliis was the vulgate reading from the sixteenth century on, and 
of course aliis implies also the possibility of ali. Schweighaeuser® 
adopted it in his text, but Fickert* (app. crit. ad loc.) records his 
subsequent regrets: poenituit Sw. non restituisse scripturam, 
quam ad amicum referri bene perspexit. This is entirely correct. 
Ille, referring to one’s friend, occurs p. 5: 15 (illum), 5:16 (allo), 
is made explicit by amico (5:19), again by amico (6:2), and re- 
sumes with illo (6: 3). There can be no misunderstanding of alla 
under the circumstances, and no emendation of any kind is re- 
quired beyond the obvious tli ius. 


VI,7 (13: 19) : interim quoniam diurnam tibi mercedulam debeo, 
quid me hodie apud Hecatonem delectaverit dicam. “quaeris,” 
inquit, “quid profecerim? amicus esse mihi coepi.” multum 
profecit : numquam erit solus. scito hune amicum omnibus esse. 
It seems to be generally agreed that the last sentence means: 

“You are to know that he (Hecato) is the friend of all.” I confess 

that I do not see the bearing of this on the context, and it appears 

to me a particularly flat finish to the letter to say that Hecato is a 

friend of all, presumably for having discovered the possibility of 

friendship with one’s self. 

The sense may rather be paraphrased thus: “Hecato made a 
remarkable advance by realizing that one’s nearest friend may be 
one’s self; he will never be lonely. But the experience is not con- 
fined to Hecato ; it is equally open to everyone to enjoy. You are to 
realize that this friend (viz., one’s self) belongs to all of us as well 
as to Hecato if we only cultivate him.” 

Since my comment on this passage was written, my attention has 
been directed to the note of G. Hess on p. 18 of his edition of Epist. 
Mor. Selectae (1890) on the word omnibus: von esse, nicht von 
amicum abhingig. That is the point precisely. 


VIII, 4 (18:4) : deinde ne resistere quidem licet, cum coepit trans- 
versos agere felicitas, aut saltim rectis aut semel ruere : non vertit 
fortuna, sed cernulat et allidit. 


Unless one happens to have examined the various older editions 


8.1, A. Senecae ad Lucilium Ep. Morales, ed. Johann Schweighaeuser (Strass- 
burg, Bipontine, 1809). 

‘1. Annaei Senecae Opera, ed. Carolus Rudolfus Fickert (Leipzig, Weid- 
mann, 1842-1845). Vol. I, the Epistles, 1842. 
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of the Epistles, he could have no idea of the extraordinary vari- 
ations with which this passage has been printed—so extraordinary 
that it is sometimes difficult to believe that it is the same passage 
that is in question in all of them. The fact is, of course, that as it 
stood, it so baffled the editors that they reworked it according to 
their fancy to give what they considered a plausible text. However, 
as Haupt (Opuscula, II, p. 318) pointed out, Opsopaeus long since 
saw the true sense of the locus. I quote in part from his note: 
“Blliptie ὡς verba erunt intelligenda quasi dicat Seneca aut rectis 
velis cursum tenere oportet (nam quos transversos agit felicitas, 
ii resistere nequeunt) aut semel ruere, hoc est perire.”” No one 
will now question that the clue for aut saltim rectis aut semel ruere 
lies in the famous defiance of Neptune attributed to the Rhodian 
pilot; the passage in Haupt’s Opuscula mentioned above gives all 
the necessary references, which need not be repeated here. - 

But even thus the difficulties are not quite ended; what is the con- 
struction of the proverb aut ... rwere in the sentence? What syntac- 
tical relation does it bear to the preceding words, and how is it 
formally connected with those words? (1) It might be thought that 
the first aut connected what follows it with the preceding sentence ; 
ne... quidem... aut is found, for example, in Vergil, Georgies I, 
126. But the doubled aut in the proverb seems essential to express 
the mutually exclusive character of the alternatives. (2) It is con- 
ceivable that a <neque> or <nec> to follow ne... quidem has 
been dropped at some time in the ms. tradition by a scribe who was 
puzzled by <neque> aut or <nec> aut. (3) It is, however, quite 
possible, and seems on the whole the most reasonable conclusion, 
that we are here dealing with a simple case of asyndeton ; rwere is 
in the same construction as resistere, and the general force non 
licet is transmitted to it from the ne... quidem licet preceding. 
Translate: “It’s not allowed even to stop ... (it’s not allowed) 
‘either with sails full set (to make harbor) or to go down once and 
for all’.” 

It is in reference to these last words only, this latter hope ex- 
pressed in aut semel ruere, that the following words non vertit ... 
allidit apply. Your hope is to sink and be done with it, but Fortune 
doesn’t oblige you by capsizing you once and for all ; she keeps turn- 


5 Taken from the Variorum edition printed by Jacobus Stoer, 1607 (place of 
publication not given). 
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ing you over, stem over stern, and pounding you on the rocks. I 
prefer, with Madvig and Hense (II) in app. crit. ad loc., the read- 
ing of the editio Mentelini evertit as in Cicero’s naviculam evertere 
(De Or. I, 38, 174) ; yet I think that vertit can stand in much the 
same sense (Lewis and Short, s.v. I, B, 6). 

The ms. is sound as explained above, and needs no change. 


IX, 4 (20: 23): sed quae si desunt, non desiderat, non deesse 
mavult. 

The mss. consensus is: sed quae sibi desunt non desiderat non 
deesse mavult. Haase:° desiderat deesse, followed by a colon; 
si for sibi, as above, rests on a conjecture of Buecheler’s; Beltrami 
(1) : quae si sibi desunt." 

Read: sed quae 5 <i> ibi desunt, etc. The 1bi refers very clearly 
to the imminuto corpore et amputato of the preceding sentence, 
having the sense it so often and so naturally has of im eo. 


XIII, 14 (38: 9) : pudet me ibi sic tecum loqui et tam lenibus te 
remediis focillare. 

S. Linde® defends the ms. reading here; “plane recte se habet; 
significat enim ‘in eo, in eis rebus.’” I have examined the passages 
which he cites (Plautus, Epidicus, 4, 2,24; Cicero pro Rosc. Amerin. 
29, 82; Sallust, Cat. 5 and Jugurtha 58 ; Quintilian, 7, 1, 6 ; Seneca, 
De Benef. 3, 38, 3), and in all of them without exception the δὲ is 
specific in its reference to a definite something which has immedi- 
ately preceded and has been expressed in a perfectly definite word 
or phrase or clause. On the contrary, the reference of δὲ in the 
present Senecan passage, assuming the passage to be sound, can 
be only to the whole run of the letter from section 3 to this point. 
While it may be too much to say that ibi cannot have so extended 
a reference, as Beltrami (11) so easily assumes it may, it is certain 
that such a use is not established by Linde’s references. I am still 
skeptical of the soundness of δὴ in this passage. I am inclined to 
believe that it originated as a marginal gloss thus. Opposite sic 


51,. Annaei Senecae Opera quae supersunt, ed. Fridericus Haase (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1872). In three vols. ; the Epistles in 111. 


7 But Beltrami (11) expresses in his critical note a preference for si ili, and 
prints his conjecture in the body of his text. 


8 Adversaria in Latinos Auctores, Lund, 1900. 
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loquia user of the ms. made a reference mark of some kind, perhaps 
a hand with index finger pointing to a passage above to which he 
thought sic loqui had special reference, and wrote the word 7bi, 
which subsequently became incorporated into the text. 


XIV, 18 fin. (43: 2): eum modo per populi levatus manus et 
obrutus sputis exportandus extra forum traheretur. 

The ms. consensus (only slightly qualified in L) is etportandus, 
for which Pincianus suggested the easy correction exportandus. 
But there is a clumsiness about the participle construction levatus 
... obrutus ... exportandus which creates a doubt of the soundness 
of the correction. Thus O. Rossbach has given us exportantium, and 
later, with much less warrant, et exprobrationibus. Beltrami has 
taken Rossbach’s former conjecture into his text. 

I suggest exportantis. The construction is a parallelism, per 
manus populi levatus over against sputis exportantis obrutus, with 
the basic phrase populi exportantis divided between per manus 
(—manibus) and sputis. The force of the present participle is, 
as often, conative, “seeking to thrust him out (into exile).” 


XIV, 16 (43: 18) : denique consilium rerum omnium sapiens, non 
exitum spectat. initia in potestate nostra sunt : de eventu fortuna 
iudicat, cui de me sententiam non do. ‘at aliquid vexationis 
adferet, aliquid adversi.’ non damnatur latro, cum occidit *** 
Some years ago’ I suggested <nisi> before cum occidit. By 

this judgment (which, by the way, M. Albertini reminds me,” had 

also suggested itself to Lipsius) I am still disposed to stand, nor 

does my <nisi> require the cumbersome <tum vero> which M. 

Prechac” would add to it ; mistakes of omission occur often enough 

for which no formal paleographic cause can be assigned. 

In my view, latro is identified directly with Fortuna, and I would 
remind those considering this passage that one feature of the 
“pointed” style and its high condensation is to state the point in a 
figure and leave the reader to make his own application, in con- 
fidence that it will be the correct application. It makes the termi- 


® Notes and Emendations to the Epistulae Morales of L. A. Seneca, Edmon- 
ton (Univ. of Alberta), 1932, p. 5. 

10 Revue des Etudes Latines, XIII (1935), p. 46. 

1 Quoted by M. Albertini in the preceding reference from the Supplement 
Critique Budé, V (1933). 
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nation of the argument here quite abrupt, and one might very well 
conceive of an explanatory continuation such as this: nee fortuna 
igitur, nisi cum saeviit. This would clarify the idea, but is it always 
the virtue of the pointed style that it should be so clear as to raise 
no difficulty of interpretation? This short figurative sentence (with 
<nisi> added) is, I believe, the actual conclusion of the whole 
argument from the quid ergo? at the beginning of paragraph 15 on. 
“Do the prudent thing; keep out of contact with impossible politi- 
cal conditions. It may not save you from disaster, but it is more 
likely to do so than is participation in matters political. To decide 
to abstain is within your power ; what will come of it Fortune only 
can say. But don’t condemn her before she strikes ; after all, often 
she does not.” Compare in this sense the whole argument of Ep. 13, 
8, which is very like the present passage. 

There remains to be said a word about the clause cui de me sen- 
tentiam non do, which has also been felt to be somewhat enigmatic. 
It is to be interpreted closely in connection with the finality of 
Fortune’s decisions and with their autocratic character. In the 
Roman way of life there is constantly the desire to obtain consilium; 
the consul puts a matter of policy before the senate, obtains the 
views (sententiae) of the senators, and bases his action on these 
opinions, or on the majority of them. Under an autocratic govern- 
ment one person decides. Fortune is the autocrat in this case, and 
alone and of herself makes the decision on the outcome without 
bothering about our consilium. I do not offer any opinion about 
myself for the good and sufficient reason that I am not asked to do 
so.” The exceedingly curt and abrupt sentence may therefore be 
paraphrased thus : “getting things launched lies within our control ; 
how they will turn out Fortune alone determines, and IT am not 
invited by her to give her any advice about myself.’”* 


XVI, 2 (48:10) : itaque tibi apud me pluribus verbis aut adfirma- 
tione iam nil opus. 


2 For this interpretation compare the very interesting passage Ep. 14, 4: 
aut consilio meo nihil fortuna permittit. 


18 Dr, B. L. Charney, who has made a close study of brachylogy in Seneca’s 
Epistles, thinks it possible that the words non damnatur latro, cwm occidit 
mean: “It is not only when he has killed someone that the highwayman is con- 
demned.” In other words, he is in a state of constant reprobation as a bad 
character ; this is only accentuated when he is guilty of a killing. Thus too with 
Fortune. 
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The actual ms. consensus is aut adfirmatis nec tam longis, QL 
reading also multum between tam and longis. A variety of conjec- 
ture has gathered around this passage; the text printed above is, 
from adfirmatione on, a reading of Madvig’s. 

My own proposal, adopting nego for nec from O. Rossbach, is 
to read for the three words nec tam longis the three words nego 1am 
loqut, which run fairly close to the mss. 

Nego in the sense “refuse,” “forbid,” is employed by Seneca, 
Dial. XII, 1, 4 (twice in the same sentence), with a dative of the 
person and an accusative of the thing, the latter being, however, a 
neuter pronoun; also Epistles XXIV, 4, reditum suum Sullae 
negavit, with no restricting circumstance, but Seneca’s freedom in 
the use of the infinitive as substantive is notorious, and I see no 
reason why a person who could write (XCIX, 2) 5101 lugere sump- 
serunt, and (CXVII, 9) sapere non nisi bonus habet, could not also 
write tibi nego loqui: “I deny you speech with me.” 

There are two interesting parallels in Silius Italicus: (a) I, 107, 

si fata negarint 
dedecus id patriae nostra depellere dextra, 
haec tua sit laus, nate, velis (velim: Heins.) 


where nostra dextra implies a dative nobis; and (b) I, 519, 


nota arma Viri corpusque superbo 
victori spoliare negant 


~ and here we have the complete construction under discussion, the 
dative of the person, the thing expressed as an infinitive, and the 
verb nego. 

It should be noted finally that with the reading proposed we have 
the much admired double cretic ending, popular in the clausula 
since the days of Cicero at least. 


XVIII, 11 (56: 24) : quanta est animi magnitudo ad id sua sponte 
descendere, quod ne ad extrema quidem decretis timendum sit. 
Decretis, the ms. consensus, has proved a stumbling block in sev- 

eral quarters. Muretus proposed redactis, but that is too general ; 

we need a word definitely pointing to judicial action. The same 
criticism applies to Madvig’s detectis. L. Waltz’s secretis would 
from most points of view be a beautiful correction, if, once again, 
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the meaning of the word in any relation falling under judicial 
sentence could be sustained. G. Hess’s damnatis gives the meaning 
precisely, but does not account for the error. 

An examination of the article damno in the Thesaurus reveals the 
combination decreto damnare exemplified twice in Livy (42, 43, 9; 
42, 44, 6), and once in Pliny the Younger (10, 31, 4). The first ex- 
ample from Livy reads: novus deinde praetor . . . capitalis poenae 
absentis eos decreto damnat. I think it is very easy to see how from 
such a phrase the use of decreti to signify persons judicially con- 
demned and thus parallel with damnati in the same sense might 
readily arise as a compendious expression. Decretis, retained by 
Hense (II) and Beltrami (11), should therefore stand. 


XX, 2 (62:3): Philosophia hoe exigit, ut ad legem suam quisque 
vivat, ne orationi vita dissentiat, ut ipsa inter se vita... his sit 
omnium actio 7 dissertionum color sit. 

It would be a long, involved, and thankless task to record all the 
conjectures that have been made on this passage, yet by no means 
made in vain, as it is my opinion that by combining parts from two 
of these we can obtain a highly satisfactory text. One thing gen- 
erally agreed on, with one or two exceptions, is that dissertionum 
has intruded itself as a kind of doublet from dissentiat preceding, 
taking over the -num of actio, and therefore may be dismissed from 
the inquiry altogether. 

I would myself accept Madvig’s aut for the ut immediately fol- 
lowing dissentiat, punctuating with a semicolon after the vita 
following inter se, thus making a continuous noun clause from ne 
orationi to inter se vita, with dissentiat for the verb of both its 
subdivisions. Then with Kronenberg,* anticipated however by 
Fickert, for the concluding clause read: ut unus sit omnium 
actionum color |sitl]. This produces a tripartite subordinate sen- 
tence with three noun clauses dependent on exigit. Actionum color 
also provides a double cretic finish. 


X XI, 10 (68:1) : eum adieris eius hortulos et inscriptum Ὁ hortulis 
‘hospes, hic bene manebis, hie suammum bonum voluptas est,’ 
paratus erit istius domicilii custos hospitalis, ete. 


I join Beltrami in preferring hwius to Usener’s etus; it agrees 


14 A. J. Kronenberg, Ciassical Quarterly, I (1907), p. 205. 
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better with the recurring his of all the ms. readings at this point, 
which probably derives from a contracted form of huius such as his. 

Inscriptum + hortulis suggests very definitely an error arising 
through the displacement of the proper word by a wrongly re- 
peated hortulos. Probably at some point in the ms. tradition two 
successive lines stood thus : 


adieris his hortulos 
te inseripti hortabitur 


which represents a common line length in uncial and semiuncial 
bicolumnar mss. In the two hypothetical lines just given, the 
leneths will be almost identical if we regard the final -ur of horta- 
bitur as indicated by abbreviation. The scribe’s eye wandered back 
naturally enough from hortabitur to hortulos. The faulty text re- 
sulting from the writing in of the latter word rather than the 
former was subsequently “improved” by giving syntax to the 
second hortulos through making it hortulis, and altering te to et to 
attach inscriptum to hortulos as the second object of adieris. 

Read: Cum adieris huius hortulos, te inscriptum hortabitur, etce., 
and punctuate with a semicolon or period at the end of the inscrip- 
tion. Hortabitur will be found to be in perfect alignment with 
paratus erit and the other futures of the next statement. I under- 
stand hortabitur in the sense “will encourage you,” “will cheer 
you up.” 


XXII, 7 (70: 20) : exspectas forsitan, ut tibi haec dicant: ‘turpe 
est cedere oneri. luctare cum officio, quo semel recepisti. non est 
vir fortis ae strenuus qui laborem fugit, nisi crescit ill animus 
ipsa rerum difficultate.’ 

The translations, as not infrequently, appear to have glided over 
this passage without facing its difficulties; I refer to the last sen- 
tence, where the comma after fugit in Hense (II) is, at least for an 
English-speaking reader, disastrous. The nisi clause, far from need- 
ing separation from the fugit, requires to be as closely attached to 
it as possible. The sentence should be translated thus: “He is no 
brave and energetic man who shrinks from hard work unless his 
courage increases through the sheer difficulty of the circum- 
stances.” It may be paraphrased more happily as follows: “One 
cannot be accounted a brave and energetic person if he drops his 
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hard task unless he feels an access of courage coming to him pro- 
portionate to the sheer difficulty of the circumstances (of that 
task).”’ That this is what Seneca had in mind is made absolutely 
clear by the words that follow the anticipated Stoic reproach set 
out above, namely, dicentur tibi ista, si operae pretium habebit 
perseverantia. 


XXII, 13 fin. (72:8) : ‘euius?’ inquis : Epicuri, adhuc enim alienas 
sarcinas 7 adoro. 

The obelized adoro has been the subject of much speculation and 
emendation, unnecessarily. Why should it not mean colloquially 
“worship” with the sense of “strongly admire”? To “admire” other 
people’s baggage must have been a common experience in ancient 
times precisely as it is in modern, and the phrase is pleasantly 
whimsical for the occasion. Seneca is still “worshiping” Epicurus’ 
baggage and “lifting” a number of good things from it. 

O. Rossbach” also defends adoro, comparing its use in Suetonius, 
Nero, 12, 3. Striking also is Martial, Epigr. 4, 49, 9, where Martial, 
who is defending the common sense of his branch of poetry as 
against tragedy and epic, receives the reply : 


illa tamen laudant omnes, mirantur, adorant, 


where adorant clearly expresses as a climax the ideas already sug- 
gested in laudant and mirantur. 


XXIV, 26 (83:12) : in quod (se. fastidium vitae) prolabimur ipsa 
impellente philosophia, dum dicimus : ‘quousque eadem? nempe 
expergiscar, dormiam, esuriam, ..., algebo, aestuabo.’ 

There is an obvious gap of one word here to complete the second 
pair. All the proposals of the modern editors and commentators 
- run to verbs with a future first singular terminating in -am, on the 
theory that a strict paleographic explanation must be given of the 
disappearance; thus Gertz: edam (before esuriam), Hense: fasti- 
diam, Beltrami: farciar, which would require rather more paleo- 
graphic grace than the others. Rossbach alone gives a -bo future 
with his explebor, which is along the lines of the satiabor of the 
* inferiores. I must profess my surprise that nobody, so far as I 
know, has suggested : nauseabo; ef. LX X XIX, 22: dominus crudus 


15 Philol. Wochenschrift, XXXIV (1914), p. 493. 


ee 
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et nauseans. Nauseabo is the perfect opposite to esuriam, and I 
think that there is something to be said not only for three balanced 
pairs of verbs, but also for another balance between two sets of 
verb formations. 


XXVI, 3 (86:17) : ire in cogitationem iubet (sc. animus) et dis- 
picere quid ex hac tranquillitate ac modestia morum sapientiae 
debeam, quid aetati, et diligenter excutere, quae non possim 
facere, quae nolim, + prodesse habiturus. + ad qui si nolim quid- 
quid non posse me waudeo. 


Q varies from the above only by atqui for ad qui; whatever con- 
fusion there is, is evidently of long standing. By combining the 
critical notes of Fickert, Hense (II), and Beltrami (II) in their 
app. crit. at this point, a complete view will be obtained of the 
efforts made to set things right here, very labored efforts many of 
them, let it be frankly said. The general disposition is to assume 
that the passage is exceedingly corrupt, but A. J. Kronenberg,” 
with his proinde for ms. prodesse and atque (correl. to prownde) for 
ms. atqui or ad qui, suggested that perhaps things were not in such 
bad shape after all. 

Following his line of thought, I offer, with some confidence, the 
following reading : prodesse habiturus, aeque <ac> si nolim, quid- 
quid non posse me gaudeo. The translation of the entire passage 
then works out thus, very suitably for the whole tenor of the letter : 
“My mind bids me take to reflection and descry what of this repose 
and balance of character I owe to wisdom and what to (advancing) 
years, and painstakingly discriminate between what I cannot do 
and what I do not want to do, though it intends to regard whatever 
I am glad that I cannot do as being of just the same value as if I 
did not want to do it.” Seneca has just told us that his mind is tri- 
umphant (exultat) now that old age has forced bodily desires into 
the background, with a corresponding advantage guaranteed for 
mental and spiritual interests. It argues with him about old age 
(facit controversiam), says that old age is the mind’s prime. Very 
well; let it enjoy its advantage (bono suo utatur). How does the 
mind do it? It is represented as reducing Seneca to a sound condi- 
tion of humility by reminding him, or forcing him to remind him- 

τὸ Classical Quarterly, I (1907), p. 205. 
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self, that a good deal of his assumed morality is only senile debility ; 
this is very humiliating, but the mind really intends to regard 
(habiturus) the one and the other as equally advantageous ; thus, 
despite its apparent grimness as moralist, it allows that in either 
event the result is the same toward establishing the calm of old age. 
The quidquid non posse me gaudeo clause I take to be slightly 
brachylogical for quidquid non possum et gaudeo me non posse. 

On aeque ac si see Stolz-Schmalz (5th ed.), 11, p. 784, top. It is 
apparently always ac si (not atque si) in these comparisons of 
equality ; otherwise <aeque> atque would be a very tempting cor- 
rection. 


X XVI, 8 (88:16) : conficienda sunt sacra et huic epistulae viaticum 
dandum est. puta me non dicere, unde sumpturus sum mutuum : 
scis cuius arca utar. 

The construction sumpturus sum is intolerable in an indirect 
question; one should therefore either frankly read sim with the 
codex Guelferbytanus, Muretus, Schweighaeuser, and Ruhkopf,” 
or else indicate by the manner of printing the text, as Haase does, 
that unde... mutuwm is to be regarded as a direct interrogation, 
thus: Puta me non dicere: ‘Unde sumpturus sum mutuum?’ Scis 
cuius area utar. Here dicere is quite literal. “Suppose I’m not say- 
ing : ‘Where am I going to raise a loan?’ (You feel no surprise over 
that because) you know on whose cashbox I depend.” Lueilius cer- 
tainly knows; ef. XVI, 7, de alieno liberalis sum (with mention of 
Epicurus immediately following), XVII, 11, ab Epicuro mutuum 
sumam, XVIII, 14, delegabo te ad Epicurum, XIX, 10, ab Epicuro 
versura facienda est, XX, 9, pro me dependet Epicurus, WO .4 Fh: 
hic est locus solvendi aeris alieni (with immediate mention of a vor 
_of Epicurus as the means). The paraphrase of the sense is there- 
fore as follows: “I must put up passage money for this letter. 
Usually under the circumstances a man would be wondering where 
he could borrow the sum. Now suppose you don’t hear me say what 
another might well be saying: ‘Where can I get a loan of that 
amount?’ You are not surprised because you know from several 
- past experiences whose cashbox I depend on.” 


ZL. Annaei Senecae Philosophi Opera omnia, ed. Fridericus Ernestus Ruh- 
kopf (Leipzig, Weidmann, 1797-1811; ὃ vols.). Vols. II and III are the 
Epistles. 
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XXIX, 2 (94:12) : ‘non possum scire, an ei profuturus sim, quem 
admoneo : illud 5610, alicui me profuturum, si multos admonuero. 
spargenda manus est. non potest fieri, ut non aliquando succedat 
multa temptanti.’ 

Of spargenda manus est much has been said, chiefly through con- 
centrating on the idea of spargo in the sense “scatter, sow” to the 
exclusion of the less common sense “spread’’—less common, that is, 
from the literal point of view. P. Thomas had already seen this,” 
as his excellent note shows: nihil mutandum. Cf. Quint. Jnst. Orat. 
ATI (wrongly printed X in the journal), 3,118 ut... temere sparsa 
manu in proximos offendat. Spargere manum est manum longe 
lateque extendere more agricolae serentis. It will be found that the 
Quintilian passage confirms the meaning “spread,” while, as for 
the agricultural method involved, I am able to submit the following 
kind opinion from Dean C. B. Hutchison of the College of Agricul- 
ture in the University of California: ‘““While I cannot pose as an 
expert broadcaster of seed, I have had some personal experience and 
considerable observation. This, together with conversation with 
some of my colleagues, leads me to feel that you would be well 
within the bounds of proper agronomic procedure to interpret the 
passage in the Letters of Seneca to which you refer, by assuming 
that in broadeasting, the hand is flung wide open, with the fingers 
fully distended at the conclusion of the action. Otherwise, it is our 
judgment, based as I say upon experience, that an uneven distri- 
bution of the seed would result.” 

I think that this topic may now be eliminated from further dis- 
cussions on the text of the Epistles; the ms. reading proves, as not 
seldom, to be correct when it is adequately understood. 


XXX, 8 (99:9): dicam enim quid sentiam: puto fortiorem esse 
eum, qui in ipsa morte est quam qui circa mortem. 

This sentence has been criticized by Rossbach ;* he has reversed 
the positions of qui... est and qui circa mortem, and Beltrami (11) 
prints this inversion in his text. With this change I cannot agree; 
the text should stand unaltered. 

It will be found by examining the whole context that Seneca’s 


18. Mnemosyne, n.s., XLIX (1921), pp. 25-26. 
19 Philologische Wochenschrift, XXXIV (1914), p. 494. 
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view is that, when it comes to downright courage (fortitudo), even 
ignorant and inexperienced people who are at the point of inevi- 
table death are braver in the popular sense than persons who are 
merely on the confines of death, being stiffened up by the dread 
actuality to face the inevitable heroically. The majority of people 
who are on the confines of death (as indeed, who is not?) are 
anything but courageous about it, with one notable exception, the 
sapiens. And his sustaining quality is not the fortitudo which can 
screw courage up to the sticking point for a moment, but a tena- 
cious spiritual strength, which moves calmly, without any very 
high ups or any very low downs, to the appointed goal. 

Thus the sentence puto fortiorem ete. is no reflection on Bassus ; 
he is the sapiens type who possesses the higher quality of lenta 
animi firmitas, not one who shrinks from death when he is circa 
mortem and then develops a sudden courage, very imposing in its 
quality, when he finds himself confronted with the imevitable in 
ipsa morte. Seneca’s view expressed by puto fortiorem ete. is, in 
general, as applied to humanity as a whole, quite true and fully 
in accord with experience, but it is made clear later that Bassus 
stands outside and apart from such a verdict in virtue of possessing 
a tenacious resolution that moves equably forward to the end, need- 
ing no special augmentation at that end above what it is capable 
of at any time. It is the exposition of this quality by Bassus, feren- 
tem de morte sententiam, that attracts Seneca so strongly. 


XXXI, 11 (106: 8}: quaerendum est, quod non fiat in dies eius, 
quoi non possit obstari. 


The immediate sense connection has been this: “Not even beauty 
and physical prowess can make you happy; nothing related to these 
τ stands advancing years.” Out of this emerges the condition of suc- 
cess in the quest for happiness; “we have got to look for something 
which does not in course of time become the possession of that 
which cannot be withstood”—as, for example, the advance of the 
years, which obviously cannot be very successfully resisted. I think, 
however, that eiws needs definition, and would suggest, though 
* without unduly stressing it, that this greater clarity might be ob- 
tained by reading quoi non possit obstari <ret>, a form of sentence 
occurring more than once in the Epistles. Cf. XXXVI, 5: ubertate 
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eius, quam colit, terrae; LVIII, 19: illa, quae me docet et instruit, 
facies. 


XXXII, 3 (106:15): perduc te in tutum et subinde considera, 
quam pulchra res sit consummare vitam ante mortem, deinde 
expectare securum reliquam temporis sui partem, nihil sibi, in 
possessione beatae vitae positum, quae beatior non fit, si longior. 
This'is a passage which has provided material for ample discus- 

sion ever since the days of the revival of learning. To begin with, it 
may be noted that Q has brought us no variation in the ms. reading. 
Muretus struck out nihil sibi in his Roman edition of 1585. Grono- 
vius” has a characteristically vigorous note in which he says of nihil 
sibi (A propos of Gruter’s surprise that Muretus had struck it out) : 
at non est mirandum, cum omni sensu careat. He himself con- 
jectured inniti sibi, comparing XCII, 2, med., tenet summa (se. 
beatus), et ne ulli quidem nisi sibi innixus, which Ruhkopf (not. 
crit. ad loc.) admires but holds to be unnecessary. His own expla- 
nation of the nihil sibi, applauded by Beltrami, follows in part: 
beatus homo, qui vitam ante mortem iam consummaverit, ἀπαθείᾳ 
ista prorsus praeditus reliquam temporis ipsi a natura destinati 
partem exspectet, nihil amplius sibi praestolatur, fato suo terreno 
quasi consummato, and of course if amplius were included in the 
ms. tradition, there would be no difficulty about the meaning. 

I have, however, these observations to make on the passage. In 
the first place, I do not think that reliquam temporis sut partem is 
necessarily the object of expectare; I view it as not improbably 
being an accusative of duration of time with Beltrami (IT), who, 
however, expresses this idea dubitanter, and thus adverbial to 
expectare, which finds its sole object in nihil. Secondly, I do not 
think that positum relates to the beatus homo, but to the nihil, 
positum being used in the sense “dependent on, contingent on,” as 
frequently in the best Latin. Hence I would place no comma after 
sibi, nor indeed anywhere at all between deinde and positum, trans- 
lating the whole context thus: “secondly, to anticipate carefree 
during the remaining portion of his appointed time nothing for 
himself which is dependent on the possession of the happy life, 
which does not become happier in event of its being longer.” The 


39 4d L. et M. Annaeos Senecas Notae, Johann Fridericus Gronovius (Am- 
sterdam, Elzevir, 1658), pp. 225-226. 
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happy life is complete and cannot be made more complete, if such 
a phrase can be tolerated, not even by indefinite extension ; hence 
there is nothing dependent on or connected with the happy life 
which the sage can possibly anticipate, no matter how long he may 
happen to live after attaining to it. Tenet summa; further he can- 
not go. Possessor of the happy life complete, he is carefree in 
regard to any object of ambition whatever, and has nothing to 
anticipate based on that life, because he has it all already. 


XX XIII, 1 (107:13) : inaequalitatem scias esse, ubi quae eminent, 
notabilia sunt. 

QL: ubique (by abbreviation of the -que in both cases). Sum- 
mers” properly, I think, remarks: “but quae eminent must neces- 
sarily be notabilia.”’ In other words, he finds in quae eminent not 
an antecedent condition for notabilia sunt, but a statement identi- 
eal with it. He therefore regards the relation between these clauses 
as being an example of asyndeton, and conjectures <ali> quae. 
But there is no need for any form change. In the first place, the 
neuter plural forms quae and qua of the indefinite are equally well 
attested.” In the next place, quae after whi is a correct though less 
common use of the short-form indefinite following a relative pro- 
noun or adverb; ef. LX X XI, 31: prima causa est, cur quis ingratus 
sit, si satis gratus esse non potuit. The text therefore is to be re- 
tained, but quae interpreted as aliqua, and an asyndeton noted be- 
tween quae eminent and notabilia. 


XXXIII, 5 (108: 13): quare depone istam spem, posse te sum- 
matim degustare ingenia maximorum virorum: tota {101 inspici- 
enda sunt, tota tractanda. res geritur et per lineamenta sua 
ingenii opus nectitur, ex quo nihil subduci sine ruina potest. 

It is quite possible that more is suspected to lurk in this passage 
than ever was actually there; it may well be that the phrase res 
geritur, which is hardly satisfactory as it stands, can be completed 
with some fairly commonplace epithet for res. Summers followed 
this line of thought in suggesting (op. cit., fn. p. 33) magna or 


21 Select Letters of Seneca, edited by Walter C. Summers (London, Mac- 
millan, 1913). 

35 Stolz-Schmalz, 5th ed. (Munich, C. H. Beck’sche Verlag, 1926), p. 287, 
Kk), B). 
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ingens, but these are both somewhat vague for the connection.” 
Isuggest res <integra> geritur, without offering any reason based 
on paleographic grounds for the disappearance of <integra> 
from the text, but relying only on the obvious sense of the passage. 
I should regret being led by paleographical quiddities into any- 
thing like the Re res geritur of Beltrami (IT). 

The Stoic philosophy, incapable of being stated in flosculi, is a 
single, harmonious whole, one and indivisible, and must be studied 
and appreciated as such; this idea is emphasized in these two sen- 
tences by tota...tota...ex quo nihil subduci sine ruina potest. See 
also, a few lines below, the phrase wniversa facies. Therefore an ap- 
propriate qualifying word for res is <integra>, and the phrase 
thus supplemented translates : “it is a subject as a whole which is 
being handled,” not one where you can quote at random.” 


XXXVI, 5 (114: 2): denique nihil illi iam liberi est: spopondit. 
minus autem turpe est creditori quam spei bonae decoquere. ad 
illud aes alienum solvendum opus est negotianti navigatione 
prospera, agrum colenti ubertate eius, quam colit, terrae, caeli 
favore; ille quod debet, sola potest voluntate persolvi. 

Tllud is found in all the mss. Rossbach would, swhdubitans, alter 
it to aliud. Hense (11) writes in his critical note: secludent alud 
fortasse alii, and Beltrami (II) encloses it in square brackets in 
his text. 

All this implies overlooking the force of the sentence preceding 
that in which ilud occurs. In the minus autem turpe sentence two 
kinds of debts are spoken of, (1) an actual debt to a creditor, and 
(2) metaphorically, a moral debt to the expectations one has raised. 
To pay the former (7llud) one must have a certain amount of finan- 
cial success, to pay the latter (alle quod debet) requires resolution 
and that alone. Hence illud is perfectly correct in its reference, and 
also marks a desirable contrast. It is to be retained. Gummere has 
cbserved the value of this in his translation of the Epistles in the 
Loeb series (Vol. I, p. 249). 


38 Yet in fairness it should be noted that in XLIX, 9, we find: ingens nego- 
tum in manibus est, which establishes a certain plausibility for res Cingens> 
geritur. 

2% Dr. B. L. Charney suggests accepting Georgii’s shifting of et to follow per 
lineamenta sua, and then treating per lineamenta sua as applying ἀπὸ κοινοῦ 
to both geritur and nectitur. 
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XXXVII, 3 (116: 11): ‘quomodo ergo’ inquis ‘me expediam?’ 
effugere non potes necessitates, potes vincere. ‘fit via vi.’ et hance 
tibi viam dabit philosophia. 

The vi after via is a suggestion of Gruter’s, based on the familiar 
Vergilian line, Aeneid II, 494, but to my mind it is a most un- 
necessary and unwarranted intrusion. The combination fit via is 
made up of perfectly commonplace words which fit admirably into 
the sense as they stand, whereas the Vergilian reminiscence of 
carnage and bloodshed is most inappropriate. The sense is: “There 
is a way being made (i.e., all the time), and this way philosophy 
will provide you.’ Further, if one is to insist on the minutiae of 
paleography, the reading should be, if any addition is desired, fit 
vi via. It is worth noting too that the moment fit via vi is adopted, 
the disposition appears at once to change viam to vim. 


XLI, 7 (126: 10) : vitem laudamus, si fructu palmites onerat, 51 
ipsa pondere ad terram eorum, quae tulit, adminicula deducit. 
It should be realized in the first place, before any emendations 

are attempted, that ipsa refers to the vitis, and not, as appears to 

be usually thought, to the adminicula. The 1psa means “thanks to 
its own particular excellence,” “by the exercise of its inherent 
natural powers.” Cf. immediately following : propria virtus est in 
vite fertilitas ; in homine quoque id laudandum est, quod ipsius est. 

Subsequently (line 19) quod ipsius est is explained by quod pro- 

prium hominis est. 

Next, the order of the words is called by Beltrami (11) (app. erit. 
ad loc.) “profecto asperum.” It would be more correct to say 
“hiehly artificial” in reference to the order, arising as it does from 
the interlocking of pondere eorum quae tulit with ad terram 
~ adminicula deducit in a somewhat mechanical manner. Apart from 
that the order presents no difficulty. It is only fair to add that Bel- 
trami retains the ms. order, with a reference to Sénéque Prosateur,” 
where Seneca’s liberties with word arrangement are discussed. 


XLII, 4 (128: 4) : multorum crudelitas et ambitio et luxuria, ut 
paria pessimis audeat, fortunae favore deficitur. eadem velle, si 
+ subaudis, cognosces; da posse quantum volunt. 


Beltrami (11) in his critical note assembles, as usual, the history 


* A. Bourgery, Sénéque Prosateur (Paris, 1922). 
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of the conjectures on this passage. He might in fairness have rec- 
ognized and reported that Fickert nearly a century ago saw that 
si subaudis was an interpolation, and dropped it from his text, thus 
anticipating Haase” and indeed Beltrami himself, who in his criti- 
cal note practically admits the soundness of Haase’s suspicion that 
st subaudis is a grammarian’s gloss on the difficult use of the im- 
perative da (with the force si dabis) following. Yet Beltrami (11) 
prints in his text yet another addition to the large number of 
guesses already in existence. In my judgment there should be no 
hesitation in ejecting si suwbaudis from the text altogether; the 
sentence remaining after these words has been removed is typically 
Senecan in its epigrammatic brevity. 


XLV, 2 (133 :6) : ‘vellem’ inquis ‘magis consilium mihi quam libros 
dare.’ 

In the light of the opening lines of this letter our superior mss. 
tradition is palpably wrong, and so Hense (II) (app. crit. ad loc.) 
writes : expecto nollem, while Beltrami inserts <non> in the text 
before magis. The inferior mss. interchange the places of consiliwm 
and libros, and so also Rossbach; with this I agree. It seems to me 
a most obvious case of the simple transposition of words of like 
grammatical relation within a phrase, namely, the phrase libros 
mihi quam consilium. While some scribes copied painfully, almost 
litteratim, undoubtedly there were others in the line of the ms. 
tradition who could take in phrases at a glance and proceed to re- 
produce them as phrases. The great danger, of course, about taking 
in phrases at a glance and reproducing them the same way is pre- 
cisely the possibility of an interchange in the word order, as has 
happened here. 


XLV, 5 (134: 4): tota illo mente pergendum est, ubi provideri 
debet, ne res nos, non verba, decipiant. 

This sentence can easily be passed over casually, but there are 
difficulties inhering in it, at least in the manner of its expression, 
which should be faced. 

Seneca has just been dealing with the verbal traps of apparently 
sound syllogisms, and deploring the waste of any time on them; 


6 Vol. 3, preface, p. vii. 
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life has so. many real traps (1.7: res fallunt). It is against these 
latter we should especially be put on our guard: we do not need 
to worry about words. Hence the form of the statement ne res nos, 
non verba decipiant, which may be paraphrased thus: “against 
our being deceived by actualities, dismissing the matter of verbal 
traps.” 

Then again, since these deceitful situations are constantly aris- 
ing, the sooner we are prepared to meet them the better : hence “we 
must devote our entire mental energy to arriving at the point 
where precautions can be taken against our being deceived.” Such, 
at least, would seem the natural way of stating the situation, usmg 
the phrase “precautions can be taken,” but Seneca writes debet, 
not potest. I think the debet arises from an extension into the sub- 
ordinate clause of the sense of obligation in the pergendum of the 
main clause. Or, perhaps, one might say that Seneca assumes that 
if one reaches the point where one can take precautions against 
being deceived, it becomes for him a moral obligation to see that 
he is not deceived. 

The sentence could undoubtedly be written more felicitously, 
but there is no doubt of its actual meaning. 


XLV, 8 (134: 19): ceterum qui interrogatur, an cornua habeat, 
non est tam stultus, ut frontem suam temptet, nec rursus tam in- 
eptus aut hebes, ut ne sciat tu illi subtilissima collectione per- 
suaseris. 


All the mss. read nesciat; Buecheler divided the word, with the 
result that ut becomes the conjunction for persuaseris and ne for 
sciat. Beltrami (both edd.) reads nescio (dative of nescius). 

Punctuate, however, with a semicolon after nesciat ; regard per- 
suaseris as the future perfect in a main statement, as in Ep. 
XIII, 14: Catoni gladium adsertorem libertatis extorque : magnam 
partem detraxeris gloriae. Here the future is not to be explained 
as merely colloquial; the sense is: “it will prove to be the case that 
you have robbed Cato of a large part of his glory.” So in the present 
passage, punctuated as noted above: “You will find that you have 
persuaded him (merely) with a tricky syllogism (and not other- 
wise ).”’ Note that the word is persuaseris, not demonstraveris : what 
has happened has been a process of so far winning a man over to 
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your way of stating the position that he could not detect the logical 
fallacy, not of demonstrating to him that you are right and his 
senses wrong. Exactly the opposite, in fact ; knowing that you have 
fooled him somehow, he really sticks by the evidence of his senses. 

This is the interpretation put on the passage by the Elzevir text 
of 1649, in which the last part reads as follows: nee rursus tam 
ineptus aut hebes, ut non habere se nesciat, quod tu . . . persuaseris. 
The italicized words are foreign to the ms. tradition, but undoubt- 
edly clear up the meaning of the sentence. 


XLVI, 3 (137: 12) : sine me et inquirere. non est quod verearis: 
verum audies. o te hominem felicem, quod nihil habes, propter 
quod quisquam tibi tam longe mentiatur! nisi quod iam etiam 
ubi causa sublata est, mentimur consuetudinis causa. 


Translators are, on the whole, elusive here. Admittedly there is 
a certain vagueness about the Latin, but it does not, I think, defy 
comprehension and explanation. 

Seneca is going to study more closely this book which Lucilius 
had produced, and when he has done this, the latter need have no 
fears concerning how he is going to be treated; he will hear the 
truth. Now hearing the truth is not what one always gets from a 
friend with whom one is in constant and close contact, as, for ex- 
ample, Seneca and Lucilius would be at Rome. “Lucky fellow you 
in having nothing to cause anybody to lie to you at this distance” 
(distance enhancing as it does the possibility of frankness, and 
there being no other factor in Lucilius’ case, such as overweening 
authority, to interfere with frankness and to cause adulation). Cf. 
Lagrange’s rendering: “Que vous étes heureux de n’étre pas assez 
puissant pour interesser personne ἃ vous mentir de si loin!”” Then 
Seneca continues: “But perhaps by now, even when the cause has 
been removed (as in this instance through the fact that we are no 
longer in close and intimate association with one another), we keep 
on lying through force of habit.” 


XLVII, 5 (138: 21) : [quod] cum ad cenandum discubuimus, alius 
(se. servus) sputa detergit, alius reliquias temulentorum toro 
subditus colligit. 


= (Euvres de Sénéque traduites en Francois (Paris, J. J. Smits, An III de la 
République). 
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In the first place, I agree with Beltrami (II) in retaining the 
quod, nor is Summers’ contention to be sustained that there is any 
lacuna to be assumed before it. Quod would be the natural introduc- 
tory word for the description of each type of humiliating service, 
and Seneca seems to have thought of thus handling the sentence 
to begin with, but the later descriptions became so prolonged that 
the original sentence scheme was changed, the later alius clauses 
becoming separate sentences. Such is my view, at any rate, with 
Hense and Beltrami; Summers has made a single enormous sen- 
tence out of it all. 

Next, I do not feel the necessity for Rossbach’s <toro>, adopted 
by both Hense (II) and Beltrami (11), nor of any other word to 
localize subditus. The type of slave mentioned first sputa detergit, 
“wipes off the slaver” from the faces of the guests (surely not 
“mops up the disgorged food” as in the Loeb translation, Vol. I, 
p. 305), and such a slave would be standing. The next slave per- 
forms his unpleasant duty of cleaning from the floor the vomit 
of the drunken revellers, naturally subditus, “crouched,” as com- 
pared with the standing slave who wipes faces. The parallel pas- 
sage in Dial 2, 15, 1: reeumbere infra mensam vescique cum servis 
ignominiosa officia sortitis, suggests mensae for the place we are 
now discussing if anything (and so Summers in his note on the 
passage, op. cit., p. 211, foot), but actually in my judgment nothing 
is required to supplement the ms. reading. 


XLVII, 8 (139: 13) : eum his cenare non sustinet (56. dominus) et 
maiestatis suae deminutionem putat ad eandem mensam cum 
servo suo accedere. di melius! quot ex istis dominos habet! 


The ms. reading habent was altered by Haase to habet and the 
- explanation of the reading thus created is, no doubt, that given by 
Summers (op. cit., p. 212) : “istes : ‘this class,’ the slaves. The canttor 
could be very obnoxious; see e.g. 84.12 below and ep. 27.5 n.” In 
other words, the reference is thought to be to slaves who from their 
servile position really tyrannized over their master, though this 
is entirely out of line with all that has gone before, where all the 
emphasis has been placed on the absolute authority of the master, 
and does not fit in with what follows. The story that is next told 
does not relate to a slave qua slave managing a master, but to a 
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slave brought by the curious social conditions of the time to a point 
where, not qua slave but qua freedman and a very highly placed 
freedman at that, he is lording it over his former master. The trans- 
lator of the Epistles in the Loeb series (Vol. I, Ὁ. 807) sees this, be- 
cause he translates habet “is he creating,” with an obvious feeling 
for something future. 

It appears therefore that habent really conceals the form habebit, 
which is paleographically not difficult, and I would also read the 
quot... habebit sentence as a question, translating : “How many of 
those persons will he have as his masters?” The di melius goes with 
the preceding words: “What? I go to table with my slaves? God 
forbid!” Then comes the question to constitute the ironic contrast 
with the attitude of the annoyed aristocrat. 

Compare also paragraph 12, where the point is again dwelt upon 
and where the future appears; ‘at ego’ inquis ‘nullum habeo 
dominum.’ bona aetas est ; forsitan habebis. 


XLVIII, 7 (144: 23) : vis scire, quid philosophia promittat generi 
humano? consilium. alium mors voecat. alium paupertas urit, 
alium divitiae vel alienae torquent vel suae. ille malam fortunam 
horret, hic se felicitati suae subducere cupit. hune homines male 
habent, illum di. 

For vocat Castiglioni prefers avocat, H. Georgii” vexat. But 
these are only details; Muretus raised a more fundamental ques- 
tion by suspecting the whole sentence aliwm mors vocat. It must be 
admitted that it stands conspicuously alone, without proper con- 
trast, as compared with the three parallel sets of ideas following, 
and that with a repeated aliwm heading up successive short sen- 
tences there is always a chance that one of the sentences may be 
omitted. Compare the loss of omnes spet in XLVII, 17, where we 
are able to prove definitely the omission by comparison of the 
passage with Macrobius’ borrowings from it. I feel therefore that 
after vocat there has been lost what appears from every considera- 
tion the natural opposite, namely, <alium vita degravat>. For 
degravat see XXX, 1, init., where it is associated with aetas. Death 
calls one man, who does not want to go, life continues to press 
heavily on another till it becomes labor and sorrow and still it is 
not cut off. 


 Philologus, LXXXIV (1928-29), p. 85. 
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XLIX, 4 (148: 1) : modo te prosecutus sum: et tamen hoe ‘modo’ 
aetatis nostrae bona portio est, cuius brevitatem aliquando de- 
fecturam cogitemus. 

The mss. all show futwram; employing this and the theory of a 
de lost after -do, Johann Mueller conjectured defecturam, accepted 
by Hense as above. P. Thomas excises futuram. Beltrami (II) re- 
tains it, but it seems very harsh to interpret cwius... futuram as 
meaning quam brevem aliquando futuram. It appears to me more 
probable that there is a lacuna after brevitatem, based perhaps on 
the occurrence in the original text of a second abstract noun end- 
ing in -tatem. Such a word might conceivably be <parcitatem>, 
found very rarely in the Latin available to us, but, as it happens, 
once in Seneca, De Clem. I, 22, 2: civitatis autem mores magis corri- 
git parcitas animadversionum. With <parcitatem> supplied as a 
stopgap in our present passage, the translation would run: “and 
yet this ‘but recently’ is a generous segment of our years, and let 
us reflect that this brevity will some day be scarcity.” 


XLIX, 5 (148: 10) : negat Cicero, si duplicetur 5101 aetas, habitu- 
rum se tempus, quo legat lyricos; eodem loco conloco dialecticos: 
tristius inepti sunt. Ill ex professo lasciviunt, hi agere ipsos 
aliquid existimant. 

Conloco above is the word conjecturally supplied by Aemilius 
Hermes; compare with this Rossbach’s <loca>, accepted by Bel- 
trami. Schweighaeuser: habeo or pono for the same gap, and 
Haase: <pone>, with which Kronenberg agrees, but with the 
further addition of <msi quod> before tristius.* 

It occurs to me that the missing word may be <ego>. We have 
just had Cicero’s view about the impossibility of his reading the 
lyric poets, even if life were twice as long as it is. What Cicero as 
τ aman of affairs felt on that score, Seneca feels in regard to the 
logicians as a devotee of practical ethics, and this is well expressed 
by negat Cicero... eodem loco <ego>. It is rather interesting to 
observe that the following sentence begins nec ego nego; this looks 
like a reminiscence of the form of the negat Cicero sentence. With 
the reading <ego> the construction is loose but easily compre- 
hensible. The negat Cicero clause says in effect: “Cicero put the 
lyricists in the category of what he would not find time to read 

39 Classical Quarterly, 1 (1907), p. 206. 
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even if life were doubled”; Seneca follows with eodem loco <ego> 
dialecticos, with a vague verbal implication which does not need to 
be made as specific as habeo or pono. 

The punctuation should be as follows: a period after dialecticos, 
a semicolon after inepti sunt. 


LII, 5 (158: 1) : puta enim duo aedificia excitata esse, ab imo dis- 
paria, aeque excelsa et magnifica. 

In the reading given above it should be noted at once that ab imo 
is a conjecture of Buecheler’s for the ms. consensus (p however is 
still lacking) ambo, and on the other hand that disparia is the ms. 
consensus of the superior documents as against paria of the in- 
feriores. 

The correction ab imo where disparia is retained is most unfortu- 
nate; it emphasizes the fact of some serious difference in situation 
before we have so much as heard that the two structures are equally 
ereat and magnificent in appearance. Actually I cannot think of a 
more unhappy conjecture; the foundation differences should be 
revealed only after we have learned of the similarities of the two 
houses in outward appearance. Haupt with his duo duos aedificia 
excitasse, ambo paria, saw this point quite clearly. 

Read: ambo, <ut cre>dis, paria. The second singular verb 
credis follows well after puta, and the <ut cre>dis puts the reader 
on his guard but without revealing the actual condition of affairs. 


LIT, 5 (158: 6) : intuenti ambo quicquid fecit <alter>, alterius 
magna pars et difficilior latet. 

The actual consensus of the mss. of the superior type for intuenti 
ambo is invemebo (eb underdotted in Q), while <alter> comes 
from one version of the inferiores. But Hense realizes that his text 
is inadequate, lacking the parallel statement to latet, and he sug- 
gests adding after <alter> the words <in aperto est>. Beltrami 
(1) writes: audeo proponere multumque laboris exhaustum est 
dum pervenitur ad solidum inveniendo (scil. inveniendi opere) ; 
quicquid fecit, alterius (scil. agentis) magna pars et difficilior 
latet, but abandons this in the Edizione Nazionale, where he sug- 
gests invenies 1bi for inveniebo of the mss. 

Read: invenie<s sic am>bo; quicquid fecit <alterum appa- 
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ret>, alterius ete. The ms. reading wnveniebo in its final syllable 
suggests the possibility of ambo again. As for <alterum apparet>, 
there is no difficulty involved in having alterum (se. aedificium) 
as the subject of fecit; in fact it might be a more serious difficulty 
to introduce a new meaning for the pronoun by reading the mase. 
sing. alter, referring to the house builder and no longer to the house 
(aedificium) as previously. I see no objection, so far as meaning is 
concerned, to saying “what the one building has achieved is ob- 
vious”; we speak constantly in all sorts of languages of a house 
rising rapidly, while of course actually it is being raised. 

The type of mistake which I think I detect in this and the im- 
mediately preceding passage discussed arises not from any of the 
usual formal reasons, but from sheer sleepiness or weariness on the 
part of the copyist at some point in the tradition. It is natural 
that this type of mistake should occur twice within a very short 
space, and then not again; either the weariness passes off, or the 
work is suspended to some other time. 


LITI, 9 (163: 22) : exercet philosophia regnum suum; dat tempus 
non accipit. non est res subseciva; ordinaria est, domina est, 
adesse iubet. 


The adesse iubet is a conjecture of Haase’s for the ms. consensus 
adest et wubet, adopted by Hense and by Beltrami (11). I confess 
to surprise that Beltrami, who shows himself remarkably open to 
arguments based on clausula rhythm, should not have observed 
that est, adest et ἡ οἱ gives the double cretic finish so much affected 
by Seneca, while as for Haase’s adesse wubet, as Summers remarks 
(op. cit., p. 54, fn.), the rhythm is against it. Summers himself pro- 
posed adest ut libet, which preserves the double cretic. 

In a previous brochure” on the text of the Epistles I myself in- 
troduced a relatively uncommon clausula rhythm by suggesting 
domina et adest et cubet (fourth paeon plus cretic). I now feel that 
it is better to stand by the ms. reading; but I still hold that the 
punctuation should be a comma after subseciva and a semicolon, 
or even a period, after ordinaria est, thus bringing together domina 
est and adest et iubet in the same compartment. Subseciva is thus 
balanced off against ordinaria, and adest et iubet is the exegesis of 


89 Op. cit. (Univ. of Alberta Publications), p. 9. 
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domina est. Domina est, adest et iubet means: “she is mistress of 
the house ; she is on the spot and issues her orders.” This is ἃ suc- 
cinct description of the good housewife, always attending to busi- 
ness, taking charge of things herself. Compare the description of 
the opposite type, Dial. 6, 10, 6, fin.: ut varia et libidinosa manci- 
piorumque suorum neglegens domina. Such is Fortuna, but Phi- 
losophy adest et vubet. 


LIII, 12 (164: 15) : incredibilis philosophiae vis est ad omnem fort- 
uitam vim retundendam. nullum telum in corpore eius sedet: 
munita est, solida: quaedam defetigat et velut levia tela laxo 
sinu eludit. 


Veluti levia tela, suspected by Haupt, was by him emended into 
veluti evitata, by Hense (II) in his eritical note to veluti e via 
delata. Rossbach defends the words, and Beltrami (IT) retains them 
in the text. But Hense’s own comment (Supplementum Quirini- 
anum of the 2d edition, pp. iv-v) on Rossbach’s defense is very 
shrewd: sed tela si deesset, nemo desideraret. I think we should 
read levia [tela], regarding tela as a “helping” word, marginal or 
interlinear, for purposes of interpretation, which has succeeded 
in intruding itself into the text. 


LVI, 2 (170: 22) : praeter istos, quorum, si nihil aliud, rectae voces 
sunt, alipilum cogita tenuem et stridulam vocem, quo sit notabi- 
lior, subinde exprimentem nee umquam tacentem, nisi dum vellit 
alas et alium pro se clamare cogit. iam biberari varias exclama- 
tiones et botularium et crustularium et omnes popinarum in- 
stitores mercem sua quadam et insignita modulatione vendentis. 


Apparently the text in Hense as given above carries the force of 
cogita clear through to vendentis; if so, the punctuation should 
show a semicolon, and not a period, after cogit. 

The mss. read biberari: QLpVM and liberarvi: Pb (-ri, b), while 
libarii is the conjecture of Caelius Rhodiginus. This is a word in- 
ferred from libum; it has no other standing. Similarly biberari is 
an assumed word, read by Hense as above and Beltrami (II), based 
on biber (Thes., II, 1954, 61 ff.), since baberes in the sense potiones 
appears in two sets of rules of monastic orders. 

The natural run of the sentence is cogita alipilum ... et botu- 
larium et crustularium et... institores, which is definitely broken 
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by tam biberari varias exclamationes, assuming for the moment the 
existence of such a word as biberarius. I am led, however, to believe 
that the four words in question refer, not to the main current of 
the sentence, but only to what immediately precedes them, namely, 
alium pro se clamare cogit, in the form of a parenthetical comment 
thereon. Further, I believe laberari (deformed also into biberart) 
to be a gloss which has displaced the controlling verb of exclama- 
tiones, and that this parenthetical clause read : (nam tollunt varias 
exclamationes). Someone noted marginally against this phrase 
the word liberart, “to be let go,” as indicating the object of the 
shrieks, and this comment displaced tollunt, perhaps because the 
reference mark to the marginal comment stood nearest tollunt. 
Once this had happened, nam illustrative would have to change 
into iam continuative. 


LVII, 7 (176: 12) : nune me putas de Stoicis dicere, qui existimant 
animam hominis magno pondere extriti permanere non posse et 
statim spargi, quia non fuerit illi exitus liber? ego vero non 
facio ; qui hoe dicunt, videntur mihi errare. 

Summers” seems to propound a sound objection to the text as it 
stands by pointing out that “there is no other authority for the 
belief here assigned to the Stoics: it certainly was not, as the text 
here implies, the regular Stoic dogma.” But it may have been ad- 
vanced as a theory by some Stoies, and I think the difficulty, which 
is a genuine one, will be met by reading the extremely plausible de 
<eis> Stoicis etc., made still more plausible by the circumstance 
that the reading in Ὁ is de? stovcis. 


LVIII, 32 (185: 22) : prope est a timente, qui fatum segnis expec- 
tat, sicut ille ultra modum deditus vino est, quiamphoram exiccat 
et faecem quoque exorbet. de hoe tamen quaeremus, pars summa 
vitae utrum [ea] faex sit an liquidissimum et purissimum quid- 
dam ete. 

Haase rejected ea, and was followed by Hense and Beltrami; 
all three also read faex of the inferiores as against haec of all the 
superiores, including Q. Contrary to these views, I hold with Fick- 
ert that the ms. reading should be retained in both places, as both 
the ea and the haec have clear and definite references in adjacent 


ὅτ Op. cit., p. 242, note to paragraph 7. 
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nouns, ea resumptively to pars summa vitae and haec to the faex 
of the preceding sentence. Nor could there be any mistake about 
the haec referring to faex in view of the liquidissimum et puris- 
simum following, which establishes the meaning of haec by con- 
trast. In any event, even if the resumptive use of ea is so far doubted 
as to make the excision of that pronoun seem desirable, the haec 
should be retained, if any weight attaches to the superior value of 
the “harder” reading. 


LXI, 1 (194: 16) : desinamus, quod voluimus, velle. ego certe id 
ago, senex <ne> eadem velim, quae puer volui. 

The ms. consensus (the testimony of p being again available) is 
senex eadem velle. Hense (II), as given above, in which he was 
followed by Beltrami (1), was based on Madvig’s <ne> senex 
eadem velim. But Beltrami (II) adopts the emendation of Casti- 
glioni® senex eadem <ut desinam> velle. Hense® has also aban- 
doned the reading of his second edition for senex eadem <ut 
vitem> velle. 

Stylistically there appears to me, as to Castiglioni, though Hense 
1.6. supra thinks otherwise, a great desirability for having the 
desino and the volo of the initial sentence appear again in the 
specific application of that sentence to Seneca himself. Schultess 
saw this long since in his Annaeana Studia, and suggested that the 
-dem of eadem really should be read desti; and anyone who cares 
to experiment for himself by writing desi in not too precise mi- 
nuscules will see the force of the suggestion. Desvi is one of the 
very few changes of text that Gummere allows himself in Vol. I 
of the Loeb edition; he, however, does not throw senex back with 
ego certe id ago as Schultess did, but forward with the rest of the 
sentence, thus getting a good contrast between senex and puer. The 
emendation of Schultess coupled with Gummere’s punctuation 
solves the problem, in my judgment. 


LXIII, 4 (197: 20) : id agamus, ut iucunda nobis amissorum fiat 
recordatio. nemo libenter ad id redit, quod non sine tormento 
cogitaturus est. sic et illud fieri necesse est ete. 

Sicut appears in QpLV (with the ut underdotted in V), while Pb 


32 Studi italiani di filologia classica, n.s., II (1922), p. 225. 
88. Rhein. Mus., LX XIV (1925), p. 120. 
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show sic. Hense, as above, is followed by Beltrami (11), but I am 
no more able than Summers” to see that this effects any improve- 
ment. I do not, however, feel myself convinced of the necessity of his 
scio: at. I suggest that the objector, or interlocutor, who plays so 
large a part in the dramatics of Seneca’s prose, be assigned the 
whole sentence “nemo libenter ... nomen occurrat,” at which point 
the answer is properly taken up by sed (line 25). This sentence 
should, however, be punctuated with a comma only after cogita- 
turus est, and asemicolon after sicut illud. The effect is to throw the 
sicut illud back, not forward; the ἡ πα is the amissorum recordatio 
of the preceding sentence, which is taken by the objector as a type 
case (sicut illud) of the tormentum you encounter by returning to 
an unwelcome subject or experience. 


LXV, 15 (207: 6): ‘quid te’ inquis ‘delectat tempus inter ista 
conterere, quae tibi nullum affectum eripiunt, nullam cupidita- 
tem abigunt?’ ego quidem 7 peiora illa ago ac tracto, quibus 
pacatur animus, et me prius scrutor, deinde hunc mundum. 


Numerous substitutions for peiora have been suggested, all mak- 
ing in the opposite direction, but peiora may be right as it stands, 
provided we make the easy alteration of animus, set for animus et, 
and read placatur with p for pacatur. 

The questioner says: “Why do you waste your time on such 
trifles, ineffective from the main viewpoint?” Seneca replies: “So 
far as I am concerned, I handle and treat these inferior means by 
which a soul is appeased, but I scrutinize myself first, and then the 
universe.” That means that while he does not overlook the value of 
intellectual speculation for the soothing (nothing more) of the soul, 
he is a good Stoic in regarding self-examination as coming first, 
then contemplation of the cosmic order. “Not even as things now 
stand,” he continues, “am I losing time, as you think.” “As things 
now stand” (nwnc) means “while I am engaged in purely intellec- 
tual speculation,” as is proved by the ista enim omnia immediately 
following (line 12). The effect of this intellectual speculation is, 
ultimately, if overspecialization is avoided (si non concidantur nee 
in hane subtilitatem inutilem distrahantur), to bring the mind to 
view the rerum naturae spectaculum, that is to say, the hune mun- 


84 Classical Quarterly, III (1909), p. 42. 
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dum of the sentence from which we began this present discussion. 
Thus purely intellectual speculation is good (1) because it soothes 
the spirit, and (2) because, properly conducted, it leads to an ex- 
amination of one’s self and to a contemplation of the universe as a 
whole. 

The peiora is undoubtedly ironical, reflecting the implications 
of ista in the interlocutor’s question, and not Seneca’s point of view. 


δέ 





MANES EXITE PATERNI 


BY 
H. J. ROSE 


WE possEss in Ovid (Fasti, V, 421 sqq.) a brilliant and vivid de- 
scription of the ceremonial of the Lemuria (May 9, 11, 13). I have 
no desire to comment on it at length, but merely to point out a con- 
fusion which seems to have escaped the notice even of Sir J. G. 
Frazer in his magisterial exposition of Ovid’s work.! The poet, as I 
hold, having no really profound knowledge of the older religious 
practices of his country and getting his facts second-hand, probably 
from Verrius Flaccus—who himself, at that date, could not be ex- 
pected to interpret them as a properly trained modern can,—has 
been inadvertently guilty of an inaccurate expression and so of mis- 
leading students of his poem ever since it was published. 

On the first of the days in question, says Ovid, there will take 
place a very old rite, going back to the age when the Romulean year 
was still in use, and consequently there was no February and (he 
implies but does not say) no Parentalia. This remark (lines 423 sq.) 
is clearly not fact but learned theory; Verrius, or whoever started 
the idea going, was puzzled to find in the calendar two periods, 
Parentalia and Lemuria, in which the shades of the dead were 
propitiated. He therefore supposed that both could not be original, 
and rather unhappily assumed that the rite which belonged to the 
newer month was itself the newer, forgetting that in that case he 
was left with as insoluble a difficulty as ever, namely, why the old 
festival, the Lemuria, was not ousted from May when the new one, 
on this supposition, took its place. He seems to have got around 
this as best he could, however, by supposing the ritual to have been 
divided; May now-a-days, says Ovid, has but a part of the ceremonial 
it once had, partem prisci nunc quoque moris (428). 

The ceremony itself, however, is described very clearly as re- 
gards its details and its alleged purpose. It is an offering to the Good 
Ones, inferias tacitis manibus dabunt (422). Hence at the conclusion 
of the ceremonial the operator says manes exite paterni (443). It is 

1 Fasti of Ovid (London, Macmillan, 1929), IV, 36 sqq. 
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in one or both of these phrases and their implications that the inac- 
curacy lies. 

If we ask what the operator does, Ovid is precise and informative. 
The ritual is performed by a householder; hence, like the Parentalia, 
this is not a public festival but a private one recognised by the state. 
He rises at midnight and remains barefooted throughout; he fa la 
fica lest he encounter a spectre, and washes his hands in water from 
a running spring. Then he turns and takes black beans in his 
mouth, apparently nine of them. These he spits out or takes out of 
his mouth and throws down, being careful not to turn his head. At 
each throw he says, ‘“These I let go, with these beans I ransom me 
and mine.” His intention is to feed the spectres which are following 
him: umbra putatur colligere (sc., fabas) et nullo terga uidente 
sequi (439-40). This completes the central rite; the ghosts are fed, 
it remains to get rid of them. This he does in three different ways: 
first, by washing his hands again; second, by making a noise with 
bronze implements of some sort (Temesaea concrepat aera, 441): 
third, by repeating nine times the formula of dismissal already 
quoted. When all this is accomplished—that is to say, when the 
ghosts and their uncanny influence have been washed off, scared 
away by a metallic noise and bidden depart,—he may and does 
safely look around, for the spectres are gone and the ceremony over. 

Frazer, with his immense knowledge of folklore, only just misses 
the true explanation of this passage; that he does miss it at all is due 
to over-much respect for Ovid’s authority, for, ike so many patient 
and absolutely honest researchers, he does not always understand 
that a merely literary man, with no pretence to profound or exact 
learning, is often content to say what will sound well without too 
_ much consideration whether or not it is true. In his commentary he 
accumulates citations to show that the lemures are terrifying ghosts, 
conceived as more or less dangerous, and he quotes instance after 
instance of ceremonies in various lands whose object is to appease 
or get rid of demonic powers of a like kind. But, misled by Ovid’s 


2 Temesaea is of course the merest ornament: és Teuéonv μετὰ χαλκόν, ἄγω δ᾽ 
αἴθωνα σίδηρον, a (184). 

8. ΤΆ is quite indifferent whether we think of the householder as pouring 
water on his hands to wash away a ghost which is holding on to them or 
simply as cleaning them of the spiritual dirt of ghostliness. With such im- 
personal beings, so vaguely conceived, the two are one. 
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identification of the bogeys his house-father expels with the kindly 
ghosts of kinsfolk (though even Ovid backs up his or Verrius’ false 
etymology of the name, Lemuria quasi Remuria, by attributing its 
origin to ceremonial intended to appease the very terrible spirit of a 
murdered man),‘ he searches about for instances of more or less 
good ghosts who are dealt with at the same time as evil ones. That 
such confusion does exist is perfectly true, and the cause of it is not 
far to seek; most people are afraid of any visitant from the other 
world, no matter how harmless and no matter whether they believe 
in his existence or not.® But my point is that among the ancestors of 
the historical Romans it did not exist, and that their ritual shows 
it did not. 

I need not argue at length to prove that the Romans were an 
orderly and legal-minded people, who would remember the neces- 
sity of treating different kinds of supernaturals in a different way, 
exactly as they remembered to institute different procedures for 
Roman and foreign litigants. Now if we compare the rites of the 
Parentalia and those of the Lemuria, we shall find some essential 
differences between them. At the former, whole families took part, 
as was natural, seeing that they were showing kindness and respect 
to those members of the same families who no longer lived in this 
world but in the other. The graves were bedecked, food was set out 
for the ghosts on the streets, altars were lit, and prayers or other 
formulae of address recited. The whole business ended with the 
Caristia or Cara Cognatio, at which the living kinsfoik united for a 
social meal.® It was an unchancy time, during which temples were 
shut, no marriages celebrated, and some ill-disposed folk took the 
opportunity of performing evil magic;’ but this is true of all times 

4 Ovid, zbid., 451 sqq. 

5 For instance: During the war of 1914-18, a Belgian refugee was much per- 
turbed by some alleged hauntings in a Welsh country house. He explained 
his feelings very frankly by saying, ‘‘You see, my wife believes in such things, 
and so she is not frightened; I don’t, and so I am.”’ Cf. Poe’s famous analysis 


of the terror caused by a supposed apparition in The Narrative of Arthur 
Gordon Pym. 

See Wissowa, RKR?, pp. 232 sqq.; Ovid, op. cit., ΤΙ, 583 sqq., and Frazer 
there. 

7 Like the old woman in Ovid, ibid., 571 sqq., whose mumbo-jumbo and in- 
vocation of a goddess she and the poet call the Silent One are gravely referred 
to by many moderns, who evidently have never read the lines with a sem- 
blance of understanding, as evidence for a Roman cult of Tacita. The state 
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when ghosts are about. One takes precautions with a live wire, but 
that does not prove that it is attached to a hostile mine. In sharp 
contrast, the ritual of the Lemuria is not a family matter, but is left 
in the hands of the paterfamilias, who here as normally is the house’s 
priest and sacral expert. He does nothing out of doors nor at the 
familiar tombs where his ancestors lie and he will in time be ushered 
into the world of the dead, but confines himself to that critical part 
of his own dwelling where it touches the earth; in other words, to 
the floor, the haunt of the homeless, hungry ghosts who are not 
cared for at Parentalia or Feralia and therefore are always on the 
prowl, seeking to do mischief. For we know from Pliny® that this 
was their place and that precautions were taken accordingly. Of 
course originally the atrium of the simple and old-fashioned Roman 
house had no flooring and those in it walked about on nothing more 








was not troubled by the ghostliness of the time, for not only the rest of the 
dies parentales, save those which coincide with public festivals, but even the 
Feralia, are marked F (see the Fasti Antiates; Wissowa’s calendar, op. cit., 
p. 570, is wrong for once). Cf. Frazer, op. cit., II, 484, who very nearly gets 
the point. 


8 Pliny, N.H. XXVIII, 27, a passage which I have never seen correctly 
interpreted save by myself (Gnomon, XII, 1936, 390, in a review of X. F. M. 
G. Wolters, Notes on Antique Folklore, Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1935, a 
monograph in many ways admirable but quite wrong in this respect.) It has 
actually been twisted into supporting the theory that the Lares are ghosts, 
whereas it is the clearest of testimony that they are no such thing. Pliny 
says: cibus etiam e manu prolapsus reddebatur utique per mensas, uetabantque 
mundiliarum causa deflare, et sunt condita auguria quid loquenti cogiiantiue id 
acciderit, inter exsecratissima si pontifici accidat dicis causa epulanti. in mensa 
utique id reponi adolerique ad Larem piatio est. That is to say, if any food is 
dropped on the floor at meal-times, it is not a good omen, and the least one 
can do is to put it back on the table, pretending that it has not been dropped 
at all by not blowing the dust off it (or is this a precaution against blowing 
lemures all over the room ?). But if the omen is really very bad, most of all if 
a priest of one of the Immortals is thus brought into contact with such unholy 
things, it is proper to perform the full ceremony (piatio, process for making 
something pium. Pliny uses this instead of the much more common piamen, 
properly a piece of such ritual or of material used in it, to avoid all ambiguity 
arising from the secondary meanings of piamen; but his efforts have been in 
vain against the unwillingness of those blinded by a false theory to see the 
facts that prove them wrong). The layman, or even the priest at an ordinary 
meal, might be content to put the defiled food once more in contact with the 
holy table and let that good influence overcome the evil the bogeys have 
done; but when it is a formal feast, undertaken as part of the official and 
clerical duties, dicis causa, such an attack by the powers of mischance must 
be severely dealt with and divine aid invoked. The Lar Familiaris is there 
with his clear and very holy fire; let that destroy the invader from the dark 
world once and for all. 
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elaborate than beaten earth. And this, it would appear, was not 
very good or holy earth, for it is quite untrue that the dead were 
ever buried in it, as they have been in some countries.° No doubt 
there were many other places where a lemur might crawl, looking 
for something to satisfy his hunger and thirst; but those did not 
concern the householder, who was seeking to get his own home rid 
of these spiritual rats, not to clear the whole neighbourhood of its 
supernatural vermin, for that was the state’s business, or that of 
other patres familiarum. So, fortified by holy washing and a holy 
sign,! he ventures into the enemy’s territory, barefooted so as to be 
in direct contact with it and in the middle of the night when all evil 
things have most power. He has come as a sort of ambassador, 
bringing Danegeld on an inexpensive scale. He feeds the lemures 
beans, which at best are inclined to be ghosts’ food,"' and makes 
them more tasty by putting them first in his own mouth, so that 
they shall have the flavour of man. The lemures perhaps think they 
have devoured him; at all events they are satisfied with this substi- 
tute. So now, as they have no further business about the house, he 
can frighten them with a noise of metal and bid them begone. It 
may well be that he spoke to them politely, saying “Good folk, get 
you hence,” manes exite; but it is very certain that he did not insult 
his own di parentes by using the adjective paterni in such a context.” 
That is a blunder either of Ovid or of his source. 


9 The statement of Servius on Aen. V, 64; VI, 152, that the dead used to be 
so disposed of is contradicted by all archaeological evidence for Italy. It 
results from the same ghost theory of the Lares (and here of the dz penates 
also), which was quite popular in antiquity. 

10 La fica, because obscene, is of course holy. Evil things hate all allusions 
to the warm and sacred powers of generation, being the Comstocks of the 
other world. The apparent exceptions are either the result of old gods of fer- 
tility having degenerated into demons under the influence of a new religion, 
or else mere perversions, inimical to the normal satisfaction of normal 
instincts. 

11 For examples, see Frazer, op. cit., IV, pp. 39, 44. 

12 Naturally one always assumes that one’s own kin, alive or dead, are 
doing what is magico-religiously right. To hint that they are lemures would 
be the very opposite of alluding to them as ‘‘blessed,’’ ‘‘sainted,’’ or the like, 
as scores of languages do, when speaking of the departed members of one’s 
own or a friendly family. It is no more possible for a Roman of early days 
than it would be for a modern Greek to call his departed grandfather a 
vrykolakas instead of piously adding ‘‘may God pardon him’’ to the mention 
of his name, with the implication that he died in the peace of the Church and 
is, at worst, on his way to Paradise. 
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PHYSIOLOGUS LATINUS VERSIO Y 


EDITED BY 


FRANCIS J. CARMODY 


INTRODUCTION 


For MORE THAN sixteen centuries the Physiologus has been a favor- 
ite text on animal lore, more widely read and copied than any other 
tract on natural history.! Its obscure origins and its exotic material 
gave it charm not rivaled until the end of the thirteenth century ; 
its moralizations in hexaemeral spirit, short and to the point, ap- 
pealed to the religious; and its immense philological implications 
have kept it alive in modern scholarship. 

Briefly, the history of Physiologus studies is as follows. The edi- 
tion of the Syriac translation from a Vatican manuscript in 1795 
stood alone for a half century.? Almost simultaneously Heider edited 
the abridged version? lettered L and Cahier‘ gave composite texts of 
the Latin manuscripts A (Brussels MS 10074) and B (Bern Lat. 
233), and of A and C (Bern Lat. $18), with notes from L and from 
De Bestiis et aliis rebus,® and the texts of the French translations by 
Pierre le Picard and Guillaume le Clerc. In 1855 Pitra edited the 
Greek and the Armenian and gathered a number of Latin fragments.* 
Cahier resumed his work in 1874 with a French translation of the 
Armenian version, and Land edited in 1875 one Arabic manuscript 
(in the Royal Batavian Academy) and a new Syriac translation 
(Brit. Mus. Add. 25878), with Latin translations of each.’ Lauchert’s 
study of the Physiologus in 1889 remains the most convenient refer- 


1 There are well over 250 MSS in Latin, Romance, and Germanic languages 
copied between 1100 and 1400, plus some 50 of De Bestiis and another 50 of the 
Theobald version in 12 chapters (ed. A. Rendell, London, 1928, and Pat. Lat. 
CLXXI [Paris, 1854]). One should also mention the extensive use by the 
encyclopaedists, especially Isidore, Honorius, and Vincent of Beauvais. 

20. G. Tychsen, Physiologus Syrus, Rostock, 1795. 

3 Archiv fiir Kunde ésterreichischer Geschichts-Quellen, V (1850), 552-582. 

4 Cahier et Martin, Mélanges d’archéologie . . . 4 vols., Paris, 1847-56. 

5 Pat. Lat. CLX XVII (Paris, 1879), 15f. 

5 Spicilegium Solesmense, Vol. III (Paris, 1855). 

7 Cahier, Nouveaux mélanges, Paris, 1874; Land, Otia Syriaca, Leyden, 1875. 
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ence, though his edition of the Greek is unsatisfactory.’ Only two 
works of this period made any contribution to knowledge of the 
Latin translations, an edition of one manuscript related to Cahier’s 
B, by Mann (Brit. Mus. Reg. 2 C xiz),° and the general analysis of 
Physiologus problems published by Ahrens.!° Since then the numer- 
ous publications on the Physiologus have concerned the versions in 
Romance languages, in Greek, and in the languages of Asia Minor, 
for which a good bibliography can be found in the most recent edi- 
tion of the Greek, edited by Sbordone in 1936." Sbordone, in his 
discussion of the Latin Physiologus, follows Cahier’s unfortunate 
association of manuscripts A and B, and, though he claims acquaint- 
ance with other manuscripts of this translation, makes no advance 
in this important indirect tradition. Sbordone did, however, point 
out that another Latin translation was extant in three manuscripts, 
and gave samples of six chapters. It is these three manuscripts which 
are edited for the first time in the present volume. And here I must 
acknowledge my debt to the Editors of our series in Classical Phil- 
ology for their suggestions, and to the European libraries through 
whose kind help I was able to procure the photostats used for the 
present edition. 

Sbordone’s critical text of the Greek is imposing, and follows for 
each chapter some dozen manuscripts. His critical method is un- 
sound, and his classification of the Greek manuscripts can be shown 
to be faulty in the light of the indirect tradition in other languages. 
This is not the time or place to present a full criticism of Sbordone’s 
text; suffice it to say that he has successfully divided the 66 manu- 
scripts into four distinct groups: 1° the probable primitive text, rep- 
resented by 15 manuscripts, among which the best examples are = 
and W; 2° a very different text, represented by 8 manuscripts, of 
which the oldest and most important is II; finally, 3° a Byzantine 
and 4° a pseudo-Basilian text of small interest to the indirect tradi- 
tion in other languages. 

As between the prototype of the groups represented by W and II 
no chronology can be determined. In both versions one might get 

8 Geschichte des Physiologus, Strassburg, 1889. 

9 Franzésische Studien, VI, pt. 2 (Heilbronn, 1888), 37-73. 

10K, Ahrens, Zur Geschichte des sogenannten Physiologus, Ploen, 1885. 

11 πὴ Sbordone, Physiologus, Milan, 1936. 
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the impression that the language is of the fourth or fifth century, 
but their use by Justinus Martyr (0b.166), Origen (0b. 254/55), Ter- 
tullian (ob. 230), and Clement of Alexandria proves greater age, 
and the corrupt Greek style may depend on a slavish imitation of 
some Semitic original. The author cannot at present be identified, 
nor the exact region from which he came. The elaborate list of 
sources given by Sbordone may be collectively called parallelisms, 
since they show no convincing similarities. The Greek text was pop- 
ular longer than the Latin; the latter was most read during the 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Greek (to judge by the extant 
manuscripts) during the sixteenth and seventeenth. 

Scholars have long known of the translations in the languages of 
Asia Minor and Africa, but have never used them in studying the 
Greek text. In general it has been accepted that the Ethiopic trans- 
lation is related to the primitive Greek (W, ete.), while the Armenian 
was to be classed with Greek MS Π and Latin Y. Latin ὃ has no 
close relationship with II, however, and the whole classification 
clearly needs reorganization. Preliminary to preparing the present 
edition of Y, I therefore established a composite text (in English) 
of the Ethiopic (e), Armenian (d), Syriac (s), and Arabic (c) (the 
last two from Land only), then adding the readings of Latin C, U, 
and b; I concluded that the frequent agreement between all these 
versions and Greek II was proof of the authenticity of many read- 
ings in this text which were rejected by Sbordone. The critical text 
y bears out this contention, and is in fact the most complete and 
reliable Latin translation now known. Its publication will provide 
at once a convenient text, better than b, and a necessary element in 
the indirect tradition of the original Physzologus. I venture to repro- 
duce at this point a few samples of the indirect tradition: 


y 1.8 hi qui sursum sunt (as in ὃ) 
2.7 seculi pompa (bCT1) 
5.15 peccata nostra portans (b and Gr. WO) 
13.6 per abstinentiam et trib. (U and implied inc) 
17.15 nauis nisi extensum (b) 
32.9 percisus est lapis de monte (II and ds) 
38.6 infernus (bc) 
42.3 semel generat (ds and Greek A ΕΠῚ) 
43.3 conculcauit (bes and Greek WO) 
43.6 dracones in corde (e and Greek A EM, and cf. c) 
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LATIN PHYSIOLOGUS Y 


The text of the Latin translation y has been preserved in three 
manuscripts, Y (Monac. Lat. 19417), Υ (dd. 14388), and Y* (Bern 
Lat. 611), with 13 chapters in A (y chaps. 10-13, 16, 19-20, 22-24, 
26-27, 29) and probably several chapters in C, M, and De Bestiis 
(Ε and H). Y and Y? give the same text, whereas Y* and A have 
been altered and contain certain chapters from b. The choice of 
variants was facilitated by the obvious grouping YY? as against 
AY’, and throughout by the Greek texts, cdes, and CU. For most 
chapters this procedure was satisfactory, though in several the 
manuscripts were reduced to one through loss of folios, and the sur- 
viving text left unemended for the most part. Each of the three 
complete manuscripts attributes the work to a different author, Y 
to Chrysostomus (as also /), Y? to St. John of Constantinople, Y* to 
an orthodox bishop. There are at least forty-five verses from the 
Bible which contain one or more readings from the Old Latin, as 
confirmed in the works of St. Ambrose and his contemporaries (all 
such readings are here given in italics). The text of y, like that of C 
but in general unlike b, contains a number of transcriptions of Greek 
words, showing haste or ignorance on the part of the translator; 
such are politeuta, polite nomine (for politeuta), apodumata, cerseus, 
dessicano, eutocium, and the names of the animals. The syntax of y 
is that of the Patristic writers, perfect subjunctive after cum and 81, 
compound tenses for the passive, future of supposition, passive par- 
ticiple for active, ambo inthe plural, and consistent imitation of 
Greek word order. The order of chapters in y is in part more authen- 
tic than that of the Greek editions, and is confirmed by II and by d. 
There are, however, several transpositions toward the end of y, 
where groups of three to six chapters were transposed intact. 


CRITICAL METHOD 


The conditions of editing y were that it belonged to the fourth or 

fifth century, that it represented valuable evidence of the indirect 

tradition of the lost original, and that at present it exists in only 

three manuscripts. For the most part, the recommendations of the 

Union Académique Internationale” were observed; but since many 
12 Emploi des signes critiques, description de l’apparat, Paris, 1938. 
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of the devices therein defined concern reéditing known works, it 
seemed wise to modify them to accord with those of the Société des 
Anciens Textes Frangais,!* whose experience concerns texts of vari- 
able language for which no fixed standards have been determined. I 
shall describe the compromise as here effected. 

Sigla.—A desire to preserve the sigla assigned by Cahier and 
others and to add to them, and the further need of ample lettering 
for the several hundred Latin manuscripts known today required 
the use of superscript numerals to distinguish between manuscripts, 
not between scribes. Lower-case letters are reserved for versions or 
texts, such as b (critical text of the MSS BMZ, DHL, Beh 7H, 
A), 1 (critical text, unpublished, of LL"** etc.), and y (OYA); 
Sigla for Greek manuscripts are preceded by Gr. 

Text—The best manuscript, Y, has been reproduced in every 
detail of spelling and word order, either in the text or in the appa- 
ratus; full-size photostats were rechecked a number of times; and, 
except conceivably for the utterly chaotic punctuation, Y need not 
again be examined. The retention of the spelling of Y, even when 
inconsistent, reconciles the recommendations of the Société and 
those of the best practices for editions of patristic texts.'* All the var- 
iants of Y2 have been similarly recorded (except spelling of common 
words) and rechecked from full-size photostats. Y* was examined 
from microfilms and the principal variants recorded; the original 
pale palimpsest should some day be consulted. A was used from 
Cahier’s transcription, and should eventually be checked from the 
manuscript; MS Gud. 131 at Wolfenbiittel is reputed to contain the 
same text as A, and should be seen, but Rouen 638 contains only 
those chapters of A which are related to ὃ. 

Apparatus.—The lemmata are followed by a bracket; they (and 
the text) reproduce the spelling of Y except when Y lacks the word 
in question, in which case preference is given respectively to Y? or 
Y%, Each chapter is followed by the list of manuscripts containing 
its text. Omissions (om.) are of the lemmata as given, not of the 
lemmata as parts of longer omissions, as of lines or folios. A study of 
the habits of the several scribes permitted solution of most of the 
abbreviations, though some (notably « for ez, τέ, et, ec, etc.) had to 


13 Romania, 52 (1926), 241-256. 
14 Plater and White, A Grammar of the Vulgate, Oxford, 1926. 
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be retained. Emendations (followed by the authority, sometimes 
that of the editor, edit.) were confined to flexional endings and spell- 
ings of Greek words otherwise deceptive. This procedure leaves y 
free from the influence of the other Physiologus texts and therefore 
more useful for a study of the indirect tradition. Since emendations 
were in general avoided, the crux became superfluous. 
Punctuation.—The punctuation is that of the editor, and was 
suggested in large part by the texts in other languages. Parentheses 
are used as an added device for punctuation only. Bible references 
follow each Bible quotation, and are set in brackets: they are en- 
tirely modern, and can be found in no known manuscript, but, set 
into the text, they have seemed more immediately useful and precise. 
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Y Munich, Lat. 19417, fol. 29*-70*, s. 1X (photostats). 
Y? Munich, Lat. 14388, fol. 172v-183”, s. IX—X (photostats). 
Y? Bern, Lat. 611, fol. 116’-188%, s. VIII-IX (microfilms). 


Compendia— 
A Brussels, MS. 10074, s. X ex. (Cahier). 
D Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 2780, s. XIII (Cahier). 
M Alphabetical fragments, s. VIII (Mai, Pitra). 


Versiones— 
Bern, Lat. 318, s. 1X (Cahier). 
MS. Hamilton 390 (Zeitschr. fiir rom. Phil., 1888). 
Edit. F. Carmody, Paris, 1939 (Bern, Lat. 233, etc.). 
Arabus batavus (Lat. transl. by Land, Leyden, 1875). 
Armenian transl. (French transl. by Cahier, 1874). 
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Ε΄ Ibid., Bod]. Laud. Misc. 247 (edit. James, The Bestiary). 
F Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Naturale, Nuremberg, 1494. 
H De Bestiis, Books I-II (Migne, Pat. Lat. CLX XVII). 
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I, INCIPIMUS LOQUI DE LEONE PRIMUM, 
REGE OMNIUM BESTIARUM 


Tacos, benedicens Iudam filium suum, ait: Catulus leonis Iuda 
[Gen. 49. 9]. *Phisiologus dixit, qui sermonum horum scripsit na- 
turas, leo tres naturas habet. Prima natura est: cum ambulat 
olefaciens in monte, uenit ei odor uenatoris; δύ de cauda sua coope- 
rit uestigia sua quocumque ierit, ‘ut non sequatur uenator uestigia 
eius, et inueniat cubile ipsius, et capiat eum. — Sic et saluator 
noster, spiritalis leo de tribu Iuda, radix Dauid [Apoc. 5. 5], missus 
a consempiterno patre, ‘cooperuit intellegibilia uestigia sua (hoc 
est deitatem suam) a Iudeis incredulis: cum angelis angelus, cum 
archangelis archangelus, cum tronis tronus, cum potestate potestas 
[Ascens. Esai. (apocr.)]; 7donec discendens descendisset in uterum 
uirginis, ut saluaret quod perierat genus humanum: Et uerbum 
caro factum est, et habitaret in nobis [Ioh. 1. 14]. Et hoc, ignorantes 
eum descendentem atque ascendentem, hi qui sursum sunt, dicunt: 
*Quis est iste rex glorie? et angeli deducentes eum responderunt: 
Dominus uirtutum ipse est rex gloriae [Ps. 23. 10]. 

10Secunda natura leonis est: cum dormierit, uigilant ei oculi, 
aperti enim sunt ei; “in canticis canticorum testatur sponsus dicens: 
Ego dormio, cor meum uigilat [Cant. 5. 2]. — Etenim corporaliter 
dominus meus dormiuit in cruce, deitas uero eius semper in dextera 
patris uigilat [cf. Matt. 26. 64]: "Non enim dormit neque dormitat 
qui custodit Israel [Ps. 120. 4]. 

“Tertia eius natura est: cum leena genuerit catulum suum, 
generat eum mortuum; et leena custodit eum tribus diebus; *donec 
ueniat pater eius die tertia et, essufflans in faciem elus die tertia, 
suscitat eum. — !*Sic omnipotens pater omnium tertia die suscitauit 
primogenitum omnis creature [cf. Col. 1. 15] a mortuis. '’Bene ergo 
Iacob dixit: Catulus leonis Iuda, quis suscitauit eum? 


Codd: YY? Y2. 


Inc.: grecis cognomento quoque crisostimus est dictus os aureum quem de 
naturis animalium ordinauit Y tractatus episcopi ortodoxi de natura ani- 
malium Y%, — Tit.: leone rege bistiarum et animalium Y%; regem Y?. — 1 
etenim iacob Y%; filiam suam Y. — 2 leone tres res naturales Y° et cf. ὃ; ei] 
Y2 om. Y.—3ierit] Y** gerit Y. — 4 sequatur] Y & fi quator Y? sequens Y*. — 
5 noster] Y28 meus Y. —6 ἃ iud. incred.] YY? om. Y3— 6/7 cum ang. ... discen- 
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dens] Y? cum YY?. — 7 utero Y*3; uirg.] add. marie Y*; et hab.] Y?3 ut hab. 
Y.— 8 ascendentes Y; hii Y. — 9 est rex gloria Y. — 10 leonis] om. Y?. — 14 
eius] Y?enim Y. — 15 suscitauit Y?. —17 qui Y. 


II. DE AUTOLOPE 


Est animal quod dicitur autolopus, acerrimum nimis, ut nec uena- 
tor possit el appropinquare. 7Habet autem longa cornua serre 
figuram habentia, ut possit precidere arbores magnas et altas, et ad 
terram deponere. °Si autem sitierit, uadit ad terribilem Eufraten 
flumen, et bibit; sunt autem 101 ricine (dicuntur grece), hoc est 
frutices tenues ramos habentes; ‘et uenit ludens ad illam ricinum 
fruticem, et obligatur in ramis eius. °Et clamat, uolens fugere, et 
non potest, obligatus est enim; audiens eum autem uenator, ueniet 
et interficiet eum. 

60 polite nomine, hoc est cuius conuersatio caelestis est [cf. Phil. 
3. 20], 7presumens duobus uis cornibus, detractationibus et uolup- 
tatibus, aduersaria cupiditate et seculi pompa abstine: §congaudent 
tibi angelorum uirtutes, duo cornua duo testamenta sunt. °Sed uide 
ne tenearis modicissime huic ricimine, hoc est frutici paruole per 
quam occasione uestitus, et tenearis laqueis elus, et malus uenator 
occidet te (id est diabulus): 1°?Uinum autem et mulieres effugiet sa- 
piens uir [Kcecli. 19. 2, Os. 4. 11]. 


Codd YA. 
1 adpropinquar& Y?. — 2 magnos et altos Y?. —3 ricine] infra rinice Y Y?. — 


5 autem eum Y?. — 6 cael. est] add. sic et homo Y*. — 7 detractionibus Y; 
pompa] YY om. Y?. — 9 uertitus (72) Y?. — 10 uinum] Y uirum Y?; enim Y*. 


III. DE LAPIDIBUS PIROBOLIS 


Sunt tantum lapides piroboli in partis orientis, hoc est ignei lapides, 
masculus et femina. 7Et quamdiu longe a se sunt, ignis non ardet; 
391. autem appropiauerit feminae masculus, ignis incenditur, et 
incendit omnia. 

10 generosa epolitetota (hoc est abstinens in omnibus), ‘multi 
enim in tartaro sunt propter mulierem, qui in temptationibus 
inciderunt. 


Codd uy 2¥*. 


piropolis Y. — 1 partes orientes Y*. — 3 si enim propiauerit ignis incendit 
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sic et scriptum si autem longius sit ab animam (inuicem?) mortuos est ani- 
mam (?) si autem propiauerit pm scm ad anima (inuicem?) ignitus ambo 
quomodo ait in psalmo [17. 31] eloquia domini igne examinata Υ ὃ; appropr. Y 
adpropinquauerit Y?.—5 tempnat. Y? temptatiobus Y; inciderint Y?. 


IV. DE SERRA MARINA 


Bene Physiologus dixit de abstinentibus in omnia, et non in fine 
permanentibus [cf. Matt. 24. 13]. Est (inquid) animal in mari quod 
dicitur serra, alas habens longas. *Et si uiderit naues nauigantes, 
imitatur eas, et exaltat alas suas, et contendit cum nauibus que 
nauigant; ‘et cum fecerit stadia triginta aut quadraginta, aut eo 
amplius, laborans in se, alas suas colligit, °et fluctus eam referunt in 
ueterem suum locum, ubi prius erat. 

SMare saeculum dictum est, 7naues prophetas et apostolos, qui 
pertransierunt saeculum hoc; *et uirtutes aduersarii, haec autem 
serra, que non permansit cum nauibus transeuntibus, *horum sunt 
similitudines qui ad tempus sunt abstinentes, et cursu bono cur- 
rentes non permanserunt — !°incipientes opere bono, non perman- 
serunt in fine, propter cupiditatem et superbiam et turpis lucri 
gratiam [cf. Tit. 1. 11], aut fornicationes aut mechias aut odio: in 
quibus fluctibus maris (hoc est contrarie uirtutes) sunt que eos 
deducunt in infernum. 


Codd Yo Y* Y=, 


1 de] Y om. Y?. —2saerra Y. —4 collegit Y?. — 5 fructus Y?. —7 apostolus 
Y -ulos Y?. — 10 operi Y?; turbi Y?; mechinas Y; fluctus Y?. 


V. DE CHARADRIO 


Est aliud uolatile genus animalis quod dicitur charadrius: in Deu- 
teronomio scriptum est [cf. Deut. 14. 18]. ?Totus albus est, nullam 
partem habens nigram; et interiora eius apudeumata curant his 
quorum oculi caligant: ‘in atriis autem regum inuenitur. ‘Et si quis 
est infirmus, ab eodem charadrio cognoscitur si uiuat aut moriatur; 
5et si est infirmitas hominis ad mortem, auertit faciem suam chara- 
drius ab eo, et omnes cognoscunt quia morietur; ‘si autem infirmitas 
eius est ad uitam, aspicit charadrius in faciem eius qui infirmatur, 
et infirmus charadrium, “et absoluit infirmitatem infirmi charadrius; 
Set euolans in aera solis, comburit infirmitatem infirmi, %et spargit 
eam. 
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10} 0 saluator noster charadrius est, et is qui infirmatur bonam 
personam accipit saluatoris nostri: totus enim albus est saluator, 
non habens maculam aut rugam [cf. Eph. 5. 27]; "dicit enim in 
euangelio ipse dominus quia: Princeps mundi huius ueniet et in me 
nihil znweniet [Ioh. 14. 30], etenim: *Peccatum non fecit, nec inuen- 
tus est dolus in ore eius [I Petr. 2. 22]. “Ueniens enim de celo ad 
populum Iudeorum, auertit ab eo suam deitatem, dicens: Ecce 
demittetur domus uestra deserta [Luc. 13. 35]; “uenit ad nos gentes, 
tollens infirmitates nostras [cf. Matt. 8. 17], et peccata nostra 
portans [cf. Esai. 53. 4], exaltatus in ligno crucis: !®Ascendens in 
altum, captiuam duxit captiuitatem [Ps. 67. 19], dedit dona homini- 
bus [Ps. 67. 19, Eph. 4. 8]. 

Sed dicis quia charadrius inmundus est secundum legem, "et 
quomodo fert personam saluatoris? Et serpens inmundus est, et 
testatus est ipse dominus de se in euangelio, '*dicens: Sicut Moyses 
exaltauit serpentem in herimo, ita exaltare oportet filium hominis 
[Ioh. 3. 14]; 2°et serpens prudentior dictus est, *'similiter et de leone, 
et alia multa: “duplicia autem sunt creatura, laudabilia et uitu- 
perabilia. 

Goddess vere: 

de charadra Y?. — 1 alius Y. — 2 aputeu. Y?. — 4 caradrio Y; cognoscit Y. 
—6est] YY%om. Y?; caradrius Y. —7 caradrius Y. — 10 his Y?; accepit Y?. — 


11 dixit Y. —12faecit Y. — 13 iudeos Υ 3 iudaicum Y add. cum Y?. — 17 carad- 
rius Y. — 19 moysen Y. — 22 dublcitia ... creture Y?. 


VI. DE PELICANO 


Dautp in psalmo centesimo primo dicit : Similis factus sum pelicano 
in solitudine [Ps. 101. 7]. ?Phisiologus dicit de pelicano quia amator 
est filiorum nimis; 51: autem genuerit natos et paruuli increuerint, 
incipiunt percutere parentes suos in faciem; parentes autem colaphi- 
zantes eos occident;*deinde misericordia moti parentes tribus diebus 
flent eos, lugentes quos occiderunt; et tertia die mater eorum per- 
cutiens costam suam destillat suum sanguinem super eorum corpora 
mortua (id est pullorum) : ‘ipse sanguis suscitat eos de morte. 

6Sic et dominus noster increpat per Esaiam dicens: Filios generaut 
et exaltaui, ipsi autem spreuerunt me [Esai. 1. 2]. 7"Genuit nos factor 
omnis creature: percussimus eum. 8Quomodo percussimus eum? 
quoniam seruiuimus potius creature quam creatori [ef. Rom. 1. 25). 
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*Ascendens autem in altitudinem crucis, percusserunt impii latus, 
et aperuerunt eius costam; et exiit sanguis et aqua [cf. Ioh. 19. 34] in 
uitam eternam [cf. Ioh. 6. 55] — ‘sanguis propter quod dixit: 
Accipiens calicem gratias egit [Matt. 26. 27, Luc. 22. 17], aqua 
autem propter baptismum penitentie [Marc. 1. 4, Luc. Sach ΜΟΙ 
dixit: Me derelinquerunt fontem aque uite gratis, et cetera [Hier. 
2. 13]. 2Bene ergo Phisiologus arguit de pelicano. 


Codd.: Y Y2 Y*. Versioalt.:C M. 


1 solitudinis Y?. —3 sic Y?. — 4 destillauit Y stillat C stillans Y*. —6 sic] Y 
ita C om. Y?; noster] CY®* meus Y; esaim Y. — 9 costam & iit Y?. — 12 peli- 
gano Y. 


VII. DE NICTICORACE 


Ire in eodem psalmo centesimo primo de nicticorace dicit: Factus 
sum sicut nycticorax in domicilio [Ps. 101. 7]. *Nicticorax tenebras 
amat magis quam lucem; hoc genus uolatile est. 

3Dominus autem noster Ihesus Christus amauit qui in tenebris et 
umbra mortis erant [cf. Esai. 9. 2], populum gentium et populum 
Iudeorum, ‘qui tune filiorum adoptionem [ef. Gal. 4. 5] et patrum 
promissionem [cf. Rom. 15. 8] habuerunt. *De hoc et saluator dixit: 
Ne timueris, pusillus grex, ‘guoniam conplacuit patri dare uobis 
regnum [Luc. 12. 32]; 7et propheta dicit: Uocabo non populum 
meum, et non dilectam dilectam [Rom. 9. 25, ef. Os. 2. 24]. Sed 
dicis (secundum Deuteronomium) quoniam inmunda auis est nycti- 
corax: %et apostolus ideo dixit: Qui non cognowit peccatum pro nobis 
peccatum fecit [II Cor. 5. 21]; et: Omnibus omnia factus est, ut 
omnis lucri faceret [I Cor. 9. 22]. 


Codd.: Y Y2 Y3. Sim.:C. 


de nicticorace] om. YY?. — 1 in eodem in ps. centissimo Y?; noctic. Y; 
nyct.] Y. —2noct. Y. —3 domine Y?; que Y*; umbre Y?,. — 4 promissione Y. 
— 6 patre Y?; regum Y?. —7 pop. meum] YY? plebem meum plebem meum 
Y?,— 8noct. Y. 


VIII. DE AQUILA 


Daurp in psalmo centesimo secundo: Renouabitur sicut aquilae 
iuuentus tua [Ps. 102. 5]. ?Phisiologus dicit de aquila quoniam cum 
senuerit, grauantur ale eius, et oculi eius caliginant. *Quid ergo 
facit? querit fontem aque, et euolat in aera solis, ‘et incendit alas 
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suas et caliginem oculorum suorum; ‘et discendit in fontem, et 
tingit se per ter, °et renouabitur et nouus efficitur. 

"Ergo et tu, si uestitum habes ueterem, et caliginant oculi cordis 
tui, quere spiritalem fontem dominum; ®quid: Me derelinquerunt 
fontem aque uite et cetera [Hier. 2. 13]. °Et euolans in altitudinem 
solis iustitie [Mal. 4. 2], qui est Christus Ihesus (sicut apostolus 
dicit), et ipse incendet uetus uestimentum tuum diabuli. '°Prop- 
terea et duo presbiteri illi in Danielo sic audierunt inueterate 
dierum malorum [cf. Dan. 13. 52], et baptizare in sempiterno fonte, 
“expolians ueterem hominem cum actibus suis, et induens nouum: 
Qui secundum dominum creatus est [Eph. 4. 24], sicut apostolus 
dicit. ’Propterea et Dauid ait: Renouabitur sicut aquile iuuentus 
tua. 


Codd.: Y Y* Y*. Trans. alt.: C. 


4 suas] CY? suam Y. — 9 incendat Y*; tuum] om. Y. — 11 hominem uet. Y?. 
— 12aquila CY?. 
IX. DE PHENICE 


QUONIAM dixit saluator in euangelio: Potestatem habeo ponendi 
animam meam, et potestatem habeo iterum sumendi eam [Ioh. 
10. 18]: 2et Iudei irati sunt in uerbo eius. *Est enim uolatile genus in 
Indie partibus quod dicitur phenix; que auis per quingentos annos 
intrat in ligna Libani, et implet duas alas suas aromata. ‘Et signifi- 
cat sacerdoti Heliopoleos (ciuitas hee que Heliopolis nomen habet) 
5in mense nouorum, hoc est Adar, quod grece dicitur Farmuti uel 
Phamenoth. ‘Sacerdos autem cum significatum ei fuerit, intrat et 
implet aram lignis sarmenteis; et intrans illa auis in Heliopolim 
onerata aromatibus, ascendit super aram, ®et sibi ipsa ignem incen- 
dit, et seipsam conburit. °In crastinum enim sacerdos scrutatur 
aram, et inueniet uermem in cineribus. !°Secundo autem die inuenit 
auiculam pusillam. !'Tertio die inueniet aquilam magnam: Vet 
euolans, salutat sacerdotem, et uadit in antiquum locum suum. 
188i ergo hoc uolatile genus hance talem potestatem habet seipsum 
sic occidere et seipsum sic suscitare, “quomodo stulti homines 
irascuntur in uerbo saluatoris: Potestatem habeo (dicentis) ponendi 
animam meam, et potestatem habeo iterum sumendi eam? '*Phoe- 
nix personam accipit saluatoris: etenim descendens de celestibus 
locis, duas alas suas boni odoris sui plenas deposuit (hoc est optimos 
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sermones suos): !*ut et nos, extendentes manus operationes, remit- 
tamus ei bonum odorem [cf. II Cor. 1. 15] spiritale in operibus 
bonis. !7Bene ergo Phisiologus dicit de phenice. 

ὉΠ Y*¥*: 


tit. de ph.] om. YY. — 2 eius] add. de phenice YY?. — 5 noborum ia 
igne Y. — 14 irascantur Y; dicentis] Y dicentes Y3 discendi Y?; eum Y. — 15 
accepit Y?; optimo Y. 

X. DE EPOPE 

Dicrr enim lex: Qui maledixerit patri aut matri, morte morietur 
(Ex. 21. 17]. 2Et quomodo sunt patricide aut matricide? 3st auis 
que dicitur epopus: si uiderit suos parentes senuisse, et eorum oculos 
caliginasse, filii uellunt pinnas parentum, et elingunt oculos eorum, 
et calefaciunt parentes suos sub alis suis, "δῦ nutriunt parentes suos, 
uicem eis reddentes, et nutriunt sicut pullos suos, Set noui fiunt 
parentes ipsorum; 7et quodam modo dicunt parentibus suis: sicut 
uos laborastis nutrientes nos, ®sic et nos similiter uobis facimus. 

%Et quomodo inrationabiles homines non amant parentes suos? 
10Bene ergo Phisiologus arguit de epopo. 

Codd.: Y Y—A Υ3. 


tit. de ep.]om. YY?3. —1patrem AY*; aut] et Y?; matrem A Υ 33. — 3 paren- 
tes suos A Y*; et eorum oculus et eorum oculus Y?; caligasse YY*. — 4 euellunt 
AY’; lingunt AY®; parentos Y; sub alis suis] Y¥* om. ACY?.—5 et nut- par- 
suos] Y om. AY*; uicem eis red-] YY? om. AY; redentes Y. —7 et qu- modo] 
YY2om. AY3.—8 et nos] YY2om. AY?.—9 et quo-] AY om. Y?; par- suos] add. 
Ex. 21.17 5: 
XI. DE ONAGRO 


In Iob dicitur: Quis est qui dimittit onagrum liberum [Hiob 39. 5]. 
2Phisiologus dicit de onagro quoniam est gregis primus in eis; et si 
generauerit greges masculos, pater eorum confringit necessaria 
eorum, ut non faciant semen. 

’Patriarche semen carnale querebant creare; apostoli autem spiri- 
tale filios carnales obtinuerunt, ut semen caeleste possiderent, 
4sicut dicit: Laetare sterilis quae non paris, et cetera [Esai. 54. 1]. 
‘Vetus testamentum semen annuntiat, nouum autem abstinentiam 
predicat. 

Codd. ¥ ¥2— A Y*. 


1 quis dimisit A. — 2 phis- ... quoniam] YY? masculus A om. Υ 5; generaue- 
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rint Y? genuerit grex AY*; masculus Y?; uti ne A ut ne Y*. — 4 dicit] add. 
spiritus sanctus per prophetam 4; sterelis Y. 


XII. DE UIPERA 


IOHANNES dicit ad Phariseos: Generatio uiperarum [Matt. 3. 7, Lue. 
3. 7]. ?Phisiologus dicit de uipera quoniam faciem habet hominis 
masculus, *femina autem mulieris usque ad umbilicum, ‘ab umbilico 
autem usque ad caudam ecorcodrilli habet figuram; *porro femina 
non habet secretum locum, id est menbrum pariendi sinum, sed ut 
foramen acus habet. ®Si autem masculus habeat cum femina, 
effundet semen in os femine, ‘et si biberit semen eius, precidet 
femina necessaria masculi (hoc est uirilia), et moritur masculus; 
Scum autem creuerint filii eius in utero matris sue, non habens illa 
sinum unde pariatur, tunc filii adaperiunt latus matris suae, %et 
exeunt occidentes matrem. 

1Assimilauit ergo saluator noster Phariseos uipere: sicut hec 
generatio occidit patrem et matrem, sic et hic populus, qui sine deo 
est, patrem suum Ihesum Christum et matrem terrestrem Hierusa- 
lem. "Et quomodo fugiunt ab ira uentura? [cf. Lue. 3. 7]: @pater 
autem noster Ihesus Christus et mater ecclesia uiuunt in eternum, 
13ipsi autem in peccato uiuentes mortui sunt. 


Codd.: YY? A C— H(2. 21)L—M. 


1 bene dixit ad phar. AC; uip.] + quis uobis dixit fugere a uentura ira AC 
progenies (Matt.) uip. quis ostendet (Luc.) HL. — 2 dicit] LMYY** monet 
AC. — 4 ad] om. Y. — 5 porro] YY? om. ACM; secretum ... sinum] YY*8 
uadum etc. AM; ut] CYY? sicut A et M. —6 et si AC; habeat] YY? fiat ACY® 
quando coitum facit HL et masc. uoluerit cognoscere M; effundit Y; os eius 
Y? os suum HL caput suum L?. — 7 ebiberit AC deglutiens HL; necessaria] 
ACYY? caput HL? uirilia L; hoc est uir.] YY? om. ACM. — 8 increuerint Y; 
pariat AC; tunc] YY2 om. ACM. — 9 et exeuntes A et sic foris exeunt M; occ. 
matr.] YY? occident patrem et matrem A patrueli et matrueli C patrolae ergo 
sunt et matrolae M mortua matre HL. — 10 bene ergo simil. AC; noster] AY? 
meus Y; qui] YY? om. AC; suum] YY? om. AC. — 11 et] YY? om. AC. — 13 in 
pec. ulu.] YY? peccatores A. 


XIII. DE SERPENTE 


SaLvUATOR dicit: Estote prudentes sicut serpentes, et mites sicut 
columbe [Matt. 10. 16]. *Serpens tres naturas habet: ‘prima eius na- 
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tura hee est: cum senuerit, caligant ei oculi; et si uoluerit nouus 
fieri, abstinet et ietunat quadraginta diebus, donec pellis eius re- 
laxetur a carne sua; ‘et si relaxata fuerit ieiunis pellis eius, uadens 
querit fissuram angustam in petra, *et intrat in fissuram, et contri- 
bulat se, et cogit, et deponit pellem ueterem, et nouus fit. — *Et nos, 
per multam abstinentiam et tribulationem, pro Christo deponemus 
ueterem hominem et indumentum eius. 7Sed et tu, quere spiritalem 
petram Christum, et angustam fissuram: ®Angusta enim est porta, 
et cum tribulatione uia, que ducit ad uitam, et pauci sunt qui 
introeunt per eam [Matt. 7. 14]. 

*Secunda eius natura est: cum uenerit aquam bibere ad flumen, 
non adfert secum uenenum quod gestat in capite, sed in fouea sua 
illud deponit. — '°Debemus ergo et nos, cum in collectam uenere- 
mus, aquam uiuam et sempiternam haurire [cf. Ioh. 4. 15]; "cum 
audimus diuinum sermonem et celestem in ecclesia, non nobis cum 
uenenum inducamus (hoc est terrestres malasque concupiscen- 
tias [cf. Col. 3. 5]). Multi enim insipientes non uenerunt in illam 
spiritalem cenam; alii quinque iuga bouum ementes, alii agrum 
querentes, alii uxorem ducentes [cf. Luc. 14. 16-24]. “Sicut in 
euangelio dicit: Reddite ergo omnibus debita, cui timorem timo- 
rem, cui honorem honorem, cui tributum tributum, et cetera [Rom. 
1327]: 

“Tertia eius natura est: si uiderit hominem nudum, timet eum; 
si autem uiderit eum uestitum, insilit in eum. — Sic et nos spiri- 
taliter intellegimus, quoniam cum primus homo pater noster Adam 
nudus fuisset in paradyso, non preualuit serpens insilire in eum; 
16sed quando tunica indutus est (hoc est mortalitatem carnalis cor- 
poris peccati), tune exiliuit in eum. "Si ergo et tu habes uestem 
mortalem, hoc est ueterem hominem, et uis audire inueterate die- 
rum malorum [Dan. 13. 52], exiliet in te serpens; ‘si autem expolies 
te indumento principum et potestatum seculi huius rectorum et 
spiritus nequitiae in celestibus (sicut apostolus dixit [¢f. Eph. 6. 12]), 
1%tune non potest insilire in te serpens. ?°Bene ergo dixit Physio- 
logus de serpente. 

(“Quarta quoque natura serpentis: quando uenerit homo et 
uoluerit eum occidere, “totum corpus tradit ad penam, caput autem 
suum custodit. %Debemus et nos in tempore temptationis totum 
corpus tradere, caput autem custodire, id est Christum non ne- 
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gantes; sicut fecerunt sancti martyres: Omnis enim caput Christus 
est [IeCor, 11.3], 

Codd.: YY?? A M — P — DH (2.21) L — L* — EE?H?(3.53) — F (21.7, §§ 3-5, 
9,12) —C M?. 


1 estote] + ergo AL?; mites] YY? simplices AC; sicut] ACY? ut Y. — 2 tres 
naturas] AEH?Y? tres res naturales Y quatuor CM. — ὃ ei oculi] YY? oculi 
eius AC impedimentum habent DHL; abstinet] + se CE + a cibo H?’ a cibis 
M; diebus] + et quadr. noctibus DLMP; eius] + ieiunis Y Y?; a carne ... pellis 
eius] YY*?. —4ieiuniis Y; uadens] DHLY Y?; angustam rimam Κ᾽ ΗΖ. — 5 tran- 
situm ... expoliatur DHL; et cogit] YY?; et nouus fit] M et iuuenis fit L et 
iuuenescit DH om. AY Y?. — 6 -ionem] EY Y? -iones AC; deponimus A -amus 
E. —7 phissuram Y.—8 angusta ... uia] YY? id est ang. portam AC(D) + et 
arta uia L; porta] petra Y; sunt qui] Y Y?; intrant A.—9uenerit]+-ad Y?; pergit 
ad bibendum DHL; adfert] CFMY auf. Yadferit Y*portat AE; quod... capite] 
YY?suum AEFY?; in cubili suo CFM. — 10 ueneremus] YY? uenimus AEL?Y* 
ueniamus L + ad Y et Y?; haurire] Joh. haurientes ACE Y? aurimus (7) YY¥?. — 
11 cum audimus] Y cum audiuimus Y? audire AEL audiunt L?; non... hoc] YY? 
abicere a nobis uenenum hoc (id 8) ACE; malasque] YY? secularesque L et 
malas ACEY?. — 13 dixit Y?3. — 14 natura] + sic Y*; timens fugiat DHL; 
exsilit AY3. — 15 quia EE?H; cum] YY** om. AE?HL; Adam] + quamdiu 
AE; nudus fuisset] YY? fuit nudus AE nudus fuit Y*; insilere Y. — 16 quando] 
AYY? postquam EHH?; tunica] HHH?*Y? -icis AY Y®; induti sunt YY°%; car- 
nalis] Y¥2om. AEY®; peccati] YY? om. Α ΕΥ̓. — 17 et tu] YY? 0 homo H? om. 
AEE?. uis] A om. YY?; exiliens Y?. — 18 expolias Y; indumento] AZ -tum YY?. 
— 19 potest] + iam YY?; insilire] YY? exilire AEH. — 20 YY*. — 21 CM?; 
quoque] M? om. C; occ. eum C. — 22 CM?; ad penam] M? om. C; suum] M? om. 
C.— 23 C versio altera 1,33. 

XIV. DE FORMICA 

SALOMON in prouerbiis dixit: Uade ad formicam, o piger, et 7mztare 
uias eius [Prou. 6. 6]. 7De formica dixit Phisiologus tres naturas 
habere. *Prima eius natura est: cum ordinate ambulauerint, *una 
queque granum baiulat in ore suo; ‘he quae uacue sunt, nihil ha- 
bentes formice, non dicunt habentibus: date nobis granum uestrum 
[Matt. 25.8]; sed uadunt per uestigia priorum, et ueniunt in locum 
ubi et ille frumentum inuenerunt; et tollentes et ipse, deportant in 
cubile suum. — 7Et hee quidem dicta sunt de inprudentibus et 
inrationabilibus. 8Ue autem uirginibus illis que petierunt a pruden- 
tibus, dicentes: "Date nobis oleum de uasis uestris, quoniam extin- 
guntur lampades nostre [Matt. 25. 8]; '°cum essent rationabiles et 
habentes intellectum, hee autem audierunt: “ab eis non possumus, 
ne forte non sufficiat, et nobis et uobis. 
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Secunda eius natura est: quando recondit grana in cubili suo, 
diuidit ea in duo, “ne forte hiemps conprehendat ea, et infundente 
pluuia germinent grana, et fame pereat. — “Et tu, uerba ueteris 
testamenti diuide ab spiritali uerbo carnalia, ‘*ne quando germinat 
littera, te occidat. '*Paulus autem apostolus dicit quoniam: !7Lex 
spiritalis est [Rom. 7. 14]; “et iterum dicit: Littera occidit, spiritus 
autem uluificat [II Cor. 3. 6]; et iterum: Que sunt uiuificantia, 
haec enim sunt duo testamenta [Gal. 4. 24]. 2°Iudei autem solam 
litteram aspicientes, fame necati sunt; #4et prophetarum homicide, 
sed et dei, facti sunt, radentes uirgas ut pariant oues [cf. Gen. 
30. 37 seq.], et carnales circumcisiones, et sabbatismos, et sceno- 
phagias. *Haec autem omnia spiritalia sunt et intellegibilia [ef. 
Esai. 7. 9]. 

*°Tertia eius natura est: uadit in agrum tempore messis, et ascen- 
dit in spicam, et deponit granum. *4Priusquam autem ascendat 
spicam, odorat deorsum spice, et ab odore cognoscit si triticum est 
aut ordeum; *et si est ordeum, statim refugit ad tritici spicam. — 
"Hordeum autem esca est pecorum; et in Iob dicit: Pro tritico 
procedat mihi hordeum [Hiob 31. 40]. "Et propheta: Fugi de Babi- 
lonia, fugi de terra Chaldeorum [cf. Hier. 50. 8], hoc est, fugi 
aliena doctrina aliene glorie, que ordei sunt escae, occidentes animas 
(hee et inimica ueritatis dicta sunt, et sunt). Bene de formica 
dictum est. 


Codd.: Y Y* Y? A(§3-6, 16-18, 20-22). 


4una qi tibi gr. Y?; baiolat Y. — 5 haec Y?; et ea quae uana sunt A add. et 
Y3. —7 de] + animalibus B. —8 a] Y om. Y?. —9 lamp. nos. ext. Y?; lampade 
Y. — 11 et nobis] nobis Y?. — 12 cubil Y. — 13 germinant Y. — 14 ueteri Y; 
uerba Y?. — 15 germinat] B om. YY?; occidit Y. — 18 spiritus] + sanctus Y?; 
autem] om. Y?. — 21 et] YY? om. A; homic. proph. A; dei ... uirgas] YY? 
iacob tradens uirgas A; sabbata AY®%; scenosfegias Y? scenophegia A. — 22 
haec autem omnia figuraliter sunt intellegenda A. — 28 sunt et ... dictum] 
om. Y8. 


XV. DE SYRENA ET ONOCENTAURO 


SIGNIFICAUERAT ante Esaias propheta dicens: Syrene et onocen- 
taurl et demonia et herinacii wenzent in Babilonia et saltabunt 
[Esai. 13. 21]. ?Unius cuiusque naturam Phisiologus disseruit, 
dicens de sirenis, quoniam animalia mortifera sunt in mari, clami- 
tantia uocibus aliis; *etenim dimidiam partem usque ad umbilicum 
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hominis habent figuram, dimidio autem uolatilis. ‘Similiter et ono- 
centauri, a pectore et sursum hominis habet figuram, *deorsum 
autem asini. 

6Sic et uir duplex corde, indispositus in omnibus uiis suis [Iac. 
1. 8]. 7Ita sunt malorum negotiatorum, et actus anime; ‘in ecclesia 
quidem colliguntur, absconse autem peccant: *Habentes quidem 
(et apostolus dixit) speciem pietatis, uirtutem autem eius dene- 
gantes [II Tim. 3. 5]. !°Et in ecclesia anime quorumdam sicut oues 
sunt; “cum autem dimissi fuerint a collecta, fiunt tamquam pecora: 
Et assimilabuntur iumentis insensatis [Ps. 49. 20]. "Hi tales siue 
syrene siue onocentauri figuram ostendunt aduersariorum. 


Coddic VY? Ὁ". 


tit. et] edit. om. YY?. — 3 dimidio autem] Y* om.YY?; uolatilis] graec. uola- 
tiles Y? mulieris YY2. — 4 pecatore Y?. — 6 indisp.] add. est Y*. —7 negotao- 
rum Y. —8 in absconso Y. — 9 dicit Y?.— 11 autem dimissi] YY audis nisi 
Y?; p&cora Y. —12hii YY*. 


XVI. DE HERINACIO 


Hrrracivs autem species non habet sicut pile, totus autem spinis 
plenus est. *Phisiologus dixit de eo quoniam ascendit in botrum 
uitis, et deicit acinas in terram (hoc est uuas); ‘et deuoluens se 
super eas, et adherens fructus uitis elus spinis, affert filiis suis, et 
remittit racemum botrui uacuum. 

‘Et tu, christiane, abstinens operari in omnibus, Sastitisti enim 
spiritale uine, propter quod afferis in spiritali torculari, et recon- 
deris in atriis dei regis, in sancto tribunali Christi, et uitam eternam 
capies; 7quomodo dimisisti illum spiritum nequissimum ascendere 
in locum tuum, %et talem tuam abstinentiam dispersit. “Et aculeis 
mortis te fefellit intantum, ut spoliam tuam aduersariis uirtutibus 
- diuideret. Iuste ergo Phisiologus statuit naturas animalium spiri- 
talibus rebus. 


Codd.: YY? AY?. 


tit. Y2 om. Y de herinace hycesi Y?. — 1 speciem Y?; non] om. Y?; est] 
AY? om. Y. — 2 dicit A; asc.] add. autem AY® add. in botro A. — 3 racemos 
_ AY%;ubas Y. — 4 uoluens ... eas adheret spinis A; aferr& Y? afferet A; dimit- 
tit A; uotri Y? botri Y. — 6 spiritali AY*; uini Y? uineae A; afferes A; regis] 
add. quod affertur A Υ3; sanctum tribunal A. — 10 rebus] A Y regibus Y?. 
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XVII. DE HIBICE 


Est animal quod dicitur hibicis; inmundum quidem est, secundum 
legem, pre omnibus uolatilibus [¢f. Leu. 11. 17]. *Natare nescit, sed 
secundum litorem fluminum uel stagnorum depascit: *non potest 
natare in altitudinem, sed ubi inmundi pisciculi demorantur; 
᾿ 4inueniturque foris ab altissimis locis. 

’Disce nunc spiritaliter natare, ut uenias in intellegibile et spiri- 
talem altum flumen, et ad altitudinem sapientie uirtutis dei [ef. 
Rom. 11. 33]. °Si uis ascendere in altitudinem, et mysteria domini 
Ihesu Christi discere, disce spiritaliter natare. "Nisi enim duas 
manus extenderis et feceris typum crucis, non poteris pertransire 
mare; ®et nisi tu uolueris pertransire seculum ad deum per typum 
crucis, omnia scandala non uitabis: *nescient enim natare neque 
orare scientes, foris depascuntur ab ecclesia. !°Foris autem a fide 
sunt fornicationes, moechiae, detractationes, cupiditates. “Radix 
enim omnium malorum est cupiditas: etenim typus crucis super 
omnem creaturam est. 

2H +t sol, nisi extenderit radios suos, non poterit fulgere. “Et luna, 
si non extenderit sua dua cornua, non lucebit. “Nam et uolatilia 
celi, nisi extenderint alas suas, non poterint uolare. ‘*Nauis quoque, 
nisi extensum fuerit uelum eius cum uelificat, uentis flantibus non 
mouetur ad nauigandum. !*Sicut et Moyses, extendens manus suas, 
interfecit Amalech [cf. Ex. 17. 11]; Danihel, cum oraret, leones 
euasit; '7Ionas in uentre coeti similiter orando seruatur; Thecla in 
ignem missa est, et in foueis bestiarum, et typus eam saluauit 
crucis. Et Susanna a presbiteris liberatur, Iudit sic occidit Olo- 
fernem dextera forti, Hester Aman, et tres pueri in camino ignis: 
196 411 custoditi sunt signo, et alia multi sancti peiora omnium passi 
sunt genera tormentorum. ?°Bene ergo Phisiologus de hibice dixit. 


Codd.: YY? A(§§2-6) Y3. 


1 quod] Y que Y?. — 2 incip.: 1010 circa labia flum. AY; nature Y?; nescat 
Y; litore Y. —3 natare] om. A. — 5 nature Y*; ad] Y om. Y*3; dei] Y* om. Y; 
uinias intellectuales altum fl. altum diuitiae sap. et uirtutes A. — 6 ascen- 
dere] AY? desc. Y¥?. — 8 non] Y2 om. Y. — 10 mechie Y; detractiones YY%; 
cupiditas Y. — 11 est enim Y; omnis creaturas Y*. — 14-erit ...-erit Y. — 15 
extentum Y. — 16 extend& Y?; euasit] Y efacit Y?. — 17 tecla Y; saluabit Y?. 
— 18 iudit] add. & Y?; olophorne in dex. Y?. — 19 paiora Y°. 
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XVIII. DE UULPE 


Uvtris dolosum animal est omnimodo, et dolos parat. *Si esurierit 
et non inuenerit quod manducet, requirit ubi est scyssura terre et 
palearum, %et proicit se supina, sursum respiciens, et adducit flatos 
suos infra se: exspanditur omnino. ‘Et putant uolatilia quoniam 
mortua est; *descendunt super eam ut manducent eam, et rapit ea, 
et extenderat, et mala morte uolatilia ipsa moriuntur. 

‘Et diabulus omnino mortuus est, et actus operi eius: “qui uult 
communicare carnium eius, morietur; 8etenim carnes elus sunt 
fornicationes, cupiditates, uoluptates, aduersantes seculi [cf. Matt. 
15. 19]. 9Ex hoc et Herodes similatus est uulpi [cf. Luc. 18. 252% 
scriba, audiens autem saluatorem: Uulpes (inquid) foueas habent 
(Matt. 8. 20, Luc. 9. 58]. "Et in canticis canticorum: Capite nobis 
uulpes pusillas, exterminantes uineas [Cant. 2. 15]. "Et Dauid in 
psalmo LXII: Partes uulpium erunt [Ps. 63. 9]. Bene ergo Phisyo- 
logus dicit de uulpe. 


Codd.: Y Y?. Trans. alt.: B Y° etc. 


1 uulpes Y?. — 2 seyssure Y fissura Y?. — 3 suspiciens Y; flatus Y. — 5 ex- 
tenterat Y; moriunt Y.—10 saluatore Y.— 11 uineas / 20. 88 obediens] deest 
fol. Y?. 


XIX. DE ARBORE PERIDEXION ET COLUMBIS 


Est arbor que dicitur peridexion, inuenitur in India. *Fructus autem 
arboris illius dulcis est totus ualde, et suauis. ?Columbe autem delec- 
tantur in fructu arboris illius: habitant autem in ea pascentes fructu 
eius. ‘Inimicus est autem dracho columbis, timet autem arborem 
illam et umbram eius, in qua columbe demorantur: "δύ non potest 
draco adpropiare columbis neque umbre eius. °Si enim umbra 
arboris uenerit ad occidentem, fugit draco ad orientem; ’si iterum 
uenerit umbra eius ad orientem, fugit ad occidentem. *Si autem fiet 
ut columba inueniatur foris arborem aut umbram eius, °et inuenerit 
eam draco, occidit eam. 

0Arborem patrem omnium dicit, umbram autem in filium Chris- 
tum; Usicut dixit Gabrihel ad Mariam: Ne timeas, Maria, spiritus 
sanctus superueniet in te, et uirtus altissimi obumbrabit tibi [Lue. 
1. 30, 35]. "Fructum autem celestem sapientiam dixit, columbam 
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autem in spiritum sanctum dixit; “uide ergo, o homo, ne postquam 
acceperis spiritum sanctum (hoc est spiritalem columbam intellegi- 
bilem, de celo descendentem et manentem super te), ‘ne fias foris a 
deitate, alienus a patre et filio et spiritu sancto, et draco te interi- 
mat (hoc est diabulus). Non potest enim draco adpropiare ad 
arborem, neque ad umbram, neque ad fructum arboris: et tu, si 
habeas spiritum sanctum, non potest tibi draco adpropinquare (hoc 
est diabulus). !*Bene ergo de arbore et fructu et umbra elus diximus. 


Codd.: Y — Y3 AEE™ H(3.39). 


1 inc. haee arbor inuen. A; in indiae partibus HY*. — 2 illius] YY* huius 
AE*; totus dulcis est YY*%. — 3 delectant AH?; habitant autem] AY®* hab. 
enim Y; pasc.] + et de Y; eius] + accipientes Y. — 4 in qua] YY*ubi AE™*H. 
—5 et]A E?Y? in arbore Y; draco]+ascendere uel Y; adpropriare Y; columbis] 
Y-ae Y%arbori AE*4H; eius] AE*HY* arboris Y.—6fugiet Y.—6/7 ad] 4 ΕΞ 3 
in Y.—7iterum] A Y%autem Y om. E4;fugiet draco in occ. Y.—8 fiet] A Y fiat Y% 
euenit ΕΣ; foris ab arbore uel umbra Y.—10 pat. omnipotentem dicit-A; dixit 
Y; autem in] Y om. AE?*Y*; christum] Y om. AE?Y?. — 11 sanctus] AE?Y% 
domini Y; superueniet] A ueniet super Y* adueniet Y; obumbrabit] E?Y% 
-auit AY. — 12 autem in] Y om. AE?Y%; dixit] Y om. AE?Y*%. — 13 ne] + 
quando Y; acceperis}] AE™Y® accip. Y; intell.] + columbam Y; descend.] 
AE*Y3 uenientem Y; te] + uide Y. — 14ne YY3 om. AE’; deitate] Y Y* eter- 
nitate AE? + et Y; hoc est] AE?Y* om. Y. — 15 habeas] + caelestem AY’; 
draco] + draco Y; adpropiare A Y*. —16 Y. 


XX. DE ELEPHANTO 


Est animal qui dicitur elephans. *In eo non est concupiscentiae 
coitus. Aliud autem est tragelaphus. *Si autem uoluerit filios facere, 
uadit in orientem prope paradysum; ‘est autem ibi arbor que dicitur 
mandracora; ®et uadit ibi cum femina sua, que prior accipit de 
arbore, et tradit uiro suo, et seducit eum, donec manducet. ΕΠ cum 
manducauerit masculus, statim femina in utero concipiet. 7Et si 
tempus aduenerit ut pariat, Sexit in stagnum aque; et ipsa aqua 
uenit usque ad ubera eius (hoc est femine), et demittit partum suum 
(hoe est filium) ; *dimittit eum in aquis, et natat pullus quia natus 
est; et uenit in femora eius, et de ubera matris sue nutrietur. 
A Jephans autem custodit eam parientem, propter serpentem, quia 
inimicus est serpens elephanto. “Si autem inuenerit serpentem, 
occidit eum et conculcat, donec moriatur. 

Hee est natura eius: si autem ceciderit, non potest surgere. 
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Quomodo cadit, cum in arborem se reclinat? “Non enim habet 
coniuncturas geniculorum ut obdormiat, si uellit; °uenator autem, 
qui eum uellit uenari, incidit arborem, modico minus, ubi reclinare 
consuescit; ’ut dum uenerit et sese reclinauerit elephans, cadat 
arbor et animal cum eadem ipsa, et simul cadent. ’Clamat autem 
elephans: statim inde exit magnus elephans, et non potest eum 
leuare; iterum clamant ambo, et ueniunt alii duodecim elephanti, 
et non possunt nec ipsi leuare eum qui cecidit; !%deinde clamitant 
iterum omnes, et statim uenit pusillus elephans, et mittit os suum 
promuscidem subtus illum magnum, et eleuat illum. ?°Habet autem 
pusillus elephans naturaliter, ut, ubi incensum fuerit de capillis 
eius uel de ossibus, neque draco neque aliquid malum 10] accidit. 

21Mfagnus ergo elephans et mulier eius personam accipiunt Ade et 
Eue. 2Cum autem essent in uirtute (hoc est placentes domino), 
ante suam preuaricationem, non sciebant coitum, neque intellectum 
mixtionis sue carnis habuerunt; “quando autem mulier mandu- 
cauit de ligno (hoc est intellegibilem mandracoram), deinde dedit 
uiro suo, pregnans malorum facta est; propter quod exierunt de 
paradyso. “Quamdiu autem fuerunt in paradyso, non eam cognouit 
Adam: 25hoc manifestum est, quia ita scriptum est: Et postquam 
eiecti sunt Adam et Eua de paradyso, ?*tune cognouit Adam mulie- 
rem suam, et concipiens peperit Cain [ef. Gen. 4. 1] super uitupera- 
biles aquas: “sicut Dauid dixit: Salua me, quoniam introierim 
aquae usque ad animam meam [Ps. 69. 1]. 8Statim draco subuertit 
eos, et alienos eos fecit a uirtute (hoc est non placendo deo). **Et 
clamant uociferantes ad dominum, et uenit magnus elephans (hoc 
est lex), et non eum leuauit: quomodo nec sacerdos eum qui incidit 
in latrones [cf. Luc. 10. 30]. **Neque duodecim elephanti eleuaue- 
runt eum (hoc est prophetarum chorus), quomodo nec leuites, quia 
 Jatronibus erat uulneratus; *'sed sanctus intellegibilis elephans (hoc 
est dominus Ihesus Christus) : %et cum omnium maior sit, omnium 
pusillus factus est: *Humiliauit enzm se, factus obediens usque ad 
mortem [Phil. 2. 8], “ut hominem eleuaret, intellegibilis Samari- 
tanus, qui inposuit nos super 1umentum suum (hoe est super suum 
corpus): **Ipse (enim) tulit imfirmitates nostras, et inbecillitates 
nostras baiolauit [Esai. 53. 4]. *Interpretatur autem hic Samari- 
tanus hebreice custos; de quo dicit Dauid in psalmo CXITIT: Cus- 
todiens paruulos dominus [Ps. 118. 7]. 37Ubi enim dominus meus 
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presens est, neque draco neque mali aliquid appropiare poterit. 
38Bene ergo Phisiologus de elephanto dixit. 


Codd.: Y Y3— A E*(fol. 897) Ε΄. Fragm.: F (20.49). 


2 60] Y quo AE#*; aliud ... trag-] Y om. AE*Y?. — 3 ad] E4YY3 in AE?. — 4 
dicitur] Y uocatur AH*Y?. — 5101] om. AE*; tradidit masculo A Y? dat mas- 
culo #74, — 6 et ... masc-] Y om. AE?; concipit AE**. — 7 cum tem- ut par- 
uenerit A cum uero pariendi tem- uenerit H+. — 8 exiit Y; aque] om. AE*4; 
ipsa uenit aqua Y. — 8/11 ad ubera matris elephans autem AH, — 11 partu- 
rientem AE; propter ser-] om. Α 133: draco inimicus est elephanti A E*4, — 12 
eam Y. — 13 est] AH*4 om. Y; quo- autem ceciderit quando in arb- A autem 
cum in £*4, — 14 ut dorm- si uelit A om. E*4. — 15 uult A om. E?; modicum ut 
si uen- A modicum ut eleph- cum se incl- E? et incl- se A; ibi Y.— 16 animal] Y 
elifans A; cum eo cadens autem clamat AE™ add. flens A fortiter E™*. —17 
inde] om. AE?; exiet Y. — 18 alii] om. AE*™; elephantes AE*4; possunt eum 
leuare 4.13. --- 19 clamant omnes AE?®; ueniet Y; promus-] AE? om. Y. — 20 
autem] add. et Y; elephans] add. hoe A hance E?; ut] om. AE?; ossibus eius 
neque aliquid mali AH?; accedit Y. — 21 ergo] Y om. Α ΕΣ; eua Y. — 22 uir- 
tute] Y carne AH*4Y*; suam] Y ipsorum A£?; neque intelligentiam (add. pec- 
cati Ε΄) habuerunt (habebant 563) AH*4, — 23 mandragoram AE?; dedit] 
add. et Y; malorum] Y om. AE?; quod] add. et Y. — 24 quamdiu] A E#*4 quando 
Y; cognouit eam A #4. — 25 quia ... et] AH? de his que scriptum sunt quoniam 
Y; postquam ... tunc] Y om. AEH?. — 27 me fac deus quoniam intrauerunt 
aquae A om. H?. — 28 et statim A; a uirtute] Y ab arce sua AF‘ ab are sua E? 
(pro carne?); deo] Y dominum A -no E£?. — 29 et ... dominum] Y tune E*4 om. 
A. — 30 elephantes AE’; leuita AE?; erat] Y fuerat A. — 31 sanctus] Y om. 
AE?. — 33 usque etc.] Y? fol. 178". — 34 hoc ... corpus] YY? om. AE*4. — 35 
baiolauit] YY? portauit A#?. — 36 custus YY2; CXIIII] YY? om. AE?. — 37 
enim] Y Y* autem E? om. A add. est ΕΞ; opprop. Y. — 38 YY? om. AE?; phisi- 
logus Y. 

XXI. DE DORCHON 


Est animal in monte qui dicitur dorchon grece, caprea latine. Amat 
satis excelsos montes, escam autem inuenit in humilia montium. 
ὁ uidet de longe omnes qui ueniunt ad eam, “et cognoscit si cum 
dolo ueniant, uel cum amicitia. 

‘Habet autem caprea sapientiam dei: prophetas amat, hoc est 
montes excelsos, in quibus oculos suos leuauit propheta: Leuaui 
(inquid) oculos meos in montes, unde ueniet auxilium mihi [Ps. 
120. 1]. Et Salomon in canticis canticorum dixit de dorchon (hoe 
est de caprea): Ecce fratruelis meus saliens super montes, transiliens 
supra colles [Cant. 2. 9]. “Hoc autem dorchon salit super prophetas, 
transiliens super colles (hoc est apostolos). *Acute autem uisionis 
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est dorchon, significans quoniam saluator uidet omnia que aguntur; 
%deus autem uocatur propter quod omnia uidet, et de longe, ad eum 
uenientes cum dolo; cognouit autem uenientem Iudam osculo eum 
tradentem [cf. Luc. 22. 48]; et iterum scriptum est: Cognouit 
dominus qui sunt eius [II Tim. 2. 19]; “et Iohannes dixit: Ecce 
agnus dei, ecce qui aufert peccata mundi [Ioh. 1. 29]. 


Codd.: Y Y? Y3. 


3 longe] add. quoniam Y Y?.— 4 si] Y sic Y?.— 5 habet] Y haec Y?; sap. dei] 
edit. om. Y ad Y?. — 6 fratuelis Y. —7 transili& Y?. — 8 uidit Y?. — 11 auferit 


Ve: 
XXII. DE ACHATE LAPIDE 


Est lapis qui uocatur achates: artifices autem margaritas inquiren- 
tes per hune lapidem achaten inueniunt; ’alligant autem achaten 
lapidem funiculo firmissimo urinatores, et summittunt in mare; *et 
ueniens achates lapis usque ad margaritam, stat et non mouetur; 
4statim urinatores assequentes funiculum inueniunt margaritam. 


Codd.: Y Y2— AY? EH (3.57). 


agate semper Y?. — 1 incip. artif. enim A; qui] Y* que Y; autem] YY? enim 
qui A; inquirunt A quaerunt #2H; hunc] YY? om. AE?H; acaten Y agathen 
E?H add. seu achaten H. — 2 autem] YY? enim Ad; ad funiculum AH; for- 
tissimum A.— 3 stat] Y fiat Y?; stat ... mouetur] YY*om. AE?HY%. 


XXIII. DE LAPIDE SOSTOROS ET MARGARITA 


Quomopo autem nascitur margarita pronuntiabo: est lapis in mari 
qui uocatur sostoros; et uenit a mari matutino ante lucanum; Τοῦ 
aperit conchas (id est os suum), et degluttit celestem rorem, et 
radium solis et lune et que sursum sunt siderum; *et sic nascitur 
margarita de superioribus astris. 

4Sic autem hic nunc achates lapis, ut Johannes ipse enim ostendit 
nobis, intellegibilem margaritam Ihesum Christum dominum nos- 
trum, *dicens: Ecce agnus dei, ecce qui aufert peccata mundi [Ioh. 
1. 29]. "Mare autem de saeculo dixit, urinatores autem qui sursum 
ferunt margaritam chorum sanctorum doctorum; “peccatores autem 
deorsum ferunt eam, propter suam malitiam, quantum aduersus 
ipsos est; &medio autem conche uel duarum alarum (hoc est inueni- 
tur intellegibiliter), et dominus meus saluator (hoe est in medio 
ueteris nouique testamenti) a superioribus habens escam. *Dixit 
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autem dominus meus quia: Regnum meum non est de hoc mundo 
{Ioh. 18. 36], sed a sempiterno patre et sanctarum eius uirtutum. 
10Bene ergo Phisiologus dixit de achate et margarita. 


Codd: Y Y?—A Y*#7H(8.57). 


tit. post pronuntiabo] Y; et] add. de Y.—1 adnunt. Y?; in mari] Y Y* uel piscis 
E?H; sostoros] Y*sosturos Y poterus A E?. — 2 concas YY? om. AE?H; id est] 
YY2om. AE?H; rorem] A τοῦ YY; lune et] YY2om. 4 ΕἼΗ. -- ὃ superibus Y.— 
4hic] YY? om. AE?H; ut] YY? om. AE?H; intellegebilem Y.— 5 dei ecce] AH 
dei YY?; aufert] Y -it Y? tollit AH; peccatum Y. — 6 des. dixit] Y Y* praesens 
saeculum H add. designat H dixerim A; autem] YY? illorum H; qui sursum] Y 
deorsum Y?.—7 suam] YY? eorum 4; ipsius A.—8 conce Y Y? cone A; hoc est] 
YY? in his A; intell. ... dominus] Y Y?; nouique] Y -que noui Y? et noui A add. 
quae Y; habens] AY? habet Y. —9 autem] YY? enim A; meus] YY? om. A; de] 
AY in Y?; isto saeculo A; et sanct. ... marg.] YY? om. A. 


XXIV. DE LAPIDE ADAMANTINO 


Est altera natura adamantini lapidis: neque ferrum timet, nec 
odorem fumi recipit; ’si autem inuentus fuerit in domo, neque 
demonium ibi appropiat, neque aliquid mali; *in domibus regum 
inuenitur. ‘Qui autem tenuerit eum, uincit omnem hominem et 
bestiam. 

‘Lapis adamantinus est dominus meus: ‘si habueris eum, nihil 
tibi mali occurrit. 


CoddoVyY2—AY®. 


1 est alia n. adamantino lapides Y? adamans lapis est qui nec 4; nec ... 
domo] AY? om. YY?; accipit Y%. — 2 aliquod malum A. — 3 domibus] add. 
enim A. — 4uincet A. —5 lapis] A om. Y Y*3; adamans Υ 5; meus] Iesus Chris- 
tus A. —6 si] add. quis eum A; habuerit A Y?; mali eis eueniet A. 


XXV. DE ALIA NATURA ONAGRI ET SIMII 


Est alia natura onagri (dixit sapiens) quoniam in regalibus domi- 
bus inuenitur: *in quinta et uigesima Famenoth mensis cognoscunt 
ab onagro quoniam equitas dierum fit: ‘si autem clamauerit duo- 
decies, cognoscit rex et palatium quoniam equitas diei fiet (ysemaria 
dixit grece). ‘Et simius, si septies mingat, ysemeria fit. 

5Onager est diabulus, quoniam nox (hoc est populus ex gentibus) 
aequalis factus est diei: °eredentium prophetarum, clamauit onager 
(diabulus). 7Et simius, hoc ipsam diabuli personam accepit: habuit 
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autem initium, finem autem non habet (hoc est caudam); 8in prin- 
cipio autem fuit unus ex archangelis, finis autem eius nec inuenitur. 
*Beneque simius, non habens caudam, sine specie enim est; et turpe 
infimio, non habentem caudam; '°sicut et diabulus, non habet finem 
bonum. !Bene ergo Phisiologus dixit. 


Codd.: Y Y?2. Trans. alt.: BY. 


simi Y. — 2 uicensima Y uincensima Y?;famenoht Y.— 4 si] Y om. Y?. —9 
turbe in simio Y?. 


XXVI. DE LAPIDE INDICO 


Est lapis qui uocatur sindicus, hance habens naturam: *si homo 
aliquis ydropicus fuerit, artifices medicorum inquirunt lapidem. 
38i autem inuenerint eum, alligant ydropico horis tribus, et exiet ab 
eo omnis feditas, conbibens in seipsum lapis; ‘et cum soluerint 
eundem lapidem ydropico, expendunt lapidem cum homine; *et 
modicus lapis adducit corpus hominis in statera, hoc est in pondere. 
6Si autem dimittatur lapis in sole horis tribus, fedissimam aquam 
quam tulit de corpore ydropici effundit foras, et fit lapis mundus 
iterum sicut erat. 

7Lapis est dominus noster Ihesus Christus. °Quoniam ydropici 
fuimus, habentes aquas diabuli in corde, descendens ligatus est lapis 
saluatoris, circa cor nostrum caritas eius; *surgens autem a mortuis, 
omnem intellegibilem infirmitatem anime nostre sustulit: Et in- 
firmitates nostras ipse baiulauit [Matt. 8. 17]. 


Codd.: Y Y*—A Y*. 


de lapide indico] edit. de lap- senditicos Y de 1- senditichos Y?. — 1 est ... 
uocatur] YY? lapis A; sindicus] A senditichos Y -dit- Y?; habet AY*. — 2 
fuerit art-] YY? om. AY*; medicorum] add. est ut A Y*; inquirant A. — 3 fedi- 
tas] add. atque YY?. — 4 lapidem] add. ab Y*; expendent Y suspendunt A Y$ 
add. appendentes YY?. — 5 et modicus lapis] A modus lapidis YY?. — 6 
dimittitur A; solis Y; fetidissimam A; tollit AY*; effund& Y? add. eam Y? 
autem Y; foris ut sit A. — 8 quoniam] add. autem Y; fumus Y; eius] add. et 
Y.—Q9a]AexYY?. 


XXVII. DE HERODION ID EST FULICE 


Est uolatile qui uocatur herodius, de quo memoratus est Dauid, 
dicens: Herodion domus dux est eorum [Ps. 103. 17] (hoc est fulice, 
in psalmo CIII). ?Est autem hoc animal satis prudens pre omnibus 
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uolatilibus; ‘non multos cubiles querens, sed ubi moratur, ibi et 
pascit, et reuertitur ibi et dormit; ‘neque morticina manducat, 
neque uolat in multis locis: cubile eius et esca in uno loco sunt. 

60 et tu, homo poliuomene, una tibi sit nutrix et sempiterna 
ecclesia catholica, ‘ut spiritalis esca et celestis panis digestibilis fiat 
in te: ’noli querere multa loca aliene glorie (hoc est hereticorum). 


Codd.: YY?— AY'*. 


1 est ... herodius] A om. YY?; herozion domus preest eis YY?; de quo ... 
dauid] YY? om. A; fulicae domus AY; eorum] A eis YY?; hoc ... CII] Vp fe 
om. A. — 2 autem] add. autem Y; hoe animal] YY? uolatile AY*; omnibus] 
AY? multis YY?. — 3 non multa copia A; moratur ubi et dormit AY*. — 4 
locis] AY om. Y?; uno boca Y*. — 5 0] YY? ita A; poliu.] Y? (Y) beneuole Y 
om. A. —6 panis] add. uitae A; in te] tibi A. —7 quere se Y; quaerere alienam 
gloriam per multa loca hoc est per multa hereticorum A; loco Y. 


XXVIII. DE PSYCOMORA 


Amos dixit: Non sum propheta neque filius prophete, sed pastor 
caprarius uellicans sycamina [Am. 7. 14]: pastor caprarum, et 
hyrcos pascit. *Bene Amos personam accepit Christi saluatoris. 
8Quod autem dicitur sicamina uellicans: intellegibile est uerbum et 
spiritale est; ‘Zacheus autem ascendit in sycomora [ef. Luc. 19. 4]. 
‘Quod autem dixit psycamina uellicans, uel et cauans sanctis: 
quoniam priusquam scauatus sycaminas. ‘Sunt intra ipsum conopes, 
hoe est intra eum in tenebris habitantes, lumen non uidentes, ‘in 
seipsos dicentes: In magna regione habitamus, in tenebris autem 
sunt sedentes [cf. Matt. 4. 16]. Cum autem aperietur sycaminus 
ferro, et exierint inde, uident lucorem solis fulgentis, et lune et 
siderum, %et dicent: Nos in tenebris fuimus sedentes in umbra [ef. 
Esai. 9. 2, Matt. 4. 16] — de his et Esaias dicens: Ut educat de 
uinculis uinctos, et de domo carceris habitantes in tenebris [Esai. 
42. 7], “uellicans primo die, tertio autem die parabitur fructus 
maturus, et esca fiet hominum. 

1’Compuncta est costa saluatoris mei, hoc est aperta est in lancea 
et ferro; et exiit sanguis et aqua. “Tertia autem die surgens a 
mortuis, uidimus intellegibilia luminaria et spiritalia: “sicut et 
scyniphas (hoe est culices), aperientes psycamina, uiderunt lumi- 
naria inmortalia. “Hedi personam accipiunt penitendum: etenim 
capilli eorum in sacco uertuntur, et: In cinerem penitentiam agunt 
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in eis [Matt. 11. 21, Luc. 10. 13]. "Populus qui sedebat in tenebris 
lumen uidit magnum, et qui erant in umbra mortis lux orta est eis 
[Matt. 4. 16, Esai. 9. 2]. "Adaperto autem psycamino, tertio autem 
die esca fiet: percussus autem dominus noster, et tertia die resur- 
gens ex mortuis, esca et uita omnium nostrorum factus est. 

Codd.: Y? Y (881-11). 


1 pastor cap- et hyrcos] Y om. Y?. —4 est zacheis Y?. — 6 intra] Y? in terra 
Y. — 8 uidef luxorem Y?. — 9 tenebre fugimus Y?. — 10 esaias] add. ceemit Y 
cecunt Y?; uinctas Y?. — 11 maturus / 29.4 animal] deest fol. Y. — 12 com- 
pucta Y?. 


XXIX. DE PANTHERE 


PROPHETA dicit: Factus sum sicut leo domui Iuda, et sicut panthera 
domui Effraim [Os. 5. 14]. Panther hance naturam habet: omnium 
animalium amicus est, inimicus autem draconi; omnimodo uarius 
est sicut tunica Ioseph [cf. Gen. 37. 3], et speciosus. 7Etenim dixit 
Dauid in XLIIII psalmo: Adstitit regina a dextris tuis in uesti- 
mento deaurato operta uarietate [Ps. 44. 10]. ‘Panther quietum 
animal est, et mitissimum nimis. Si autem manducauerit, et satia- 
tus fuerit, ilico dormit in fouea, et tertio die surgit a somno (sic et 
saluator noster). Panther autem, si surrexerit de somno tertio die, 
exclamat uoce magna, et de uoce eius omnis odor bonus aromatum; 
‘et qui longe sunt et qui prope, audientes eius uocem, assequuntur 
bonum odorem uocis eius. 

7Dominus noster et saluator surgens a mortuis omnibus bonus 
odor factus est nobis [cf. II Cor. 2. 15], his qui longe et qui prope, 
pax [cf. Eph. 2. 17]; 8sicut apostolus Paulus dixit: Multifarie sa- 
pientie dei [cf. Eph. 3. 10], hoc est uirginitas, abstinentia, miseri- 
cordia, fides, caritas, unianimitas, pax, gaudium, longanimitas [ef. 
Gal. 5. 22]. Omni amore uaria est celestis sapientia dei Christi; bene 
de panthere dictum est, quoniam inimicus est draconi in aqua. 
10Nihil ergo sine intentione intellectus de uolatilibus et animalibus 
diuine scripturae dixerunt; “quoniam ait apostulus de satanan: 
Non enim eius wersutias ignoramus [II Cor. 2. 11], ambulat omni 
uia non bona [cf. Hier. 1. 23, 6. 16]. 


Codd.: Y Y?—A Υ3. 


de leone et pantera Y?. — 1/4 propheta ... animal] om. Y. — 1 dixit Y?. —3 
dicit A; dauid ... psalmo] A om. Y*; uestiu A Y%; saturatus YY’, — 4 surrexit 
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a som- A; tertia Y?. — Suocem Y; et de uoce eius] AY’ om. YY?. — 5 panter 
Y. — 6 et qui longe] A qui longe Y Y®*; uocis eius] YY? om. AY*. —8 abstinen- 
tia ... longan-] YY? om. ΑΥ̓ 3; unianimitas] Y? humanitas Y. — 9 sapientiae Y; 
pantera Y? pantere Y. — 11 ambulat] add. enim Υ3. 


XXX. DE CETO ID EST ASPIDOCELEON 


PuisroLocus autem dixit de ceto quoddam, *quod est in mari, 
nomine aspidoceleon uocatur, magnum nimis, simile insule, *et plus 
quam harena grauis, figuram habens diabuli. ‘Ignorantes autem 
naute, alligant ad eum naues sicut ad insulam, et anchoras et palos 
nauis configunt in eo; *et accendunt super eum ignem ad coquen- 
dum 5101 aliquid; °si autem excaluerit cetus, urimat, descendens in 
profundum, et demergit omnes naues. — Sic et tu, o homo, si sus- 
pendas te et aligas teipsum in spe diabuli, demergit te secum simul 
in gehennam ignis. 

8Aliut naturale habet cetus: si autem esurierit, multum adaperit 
os suum, et omnis odor bonus per os eius procedit; °odorantes autem 
pusilli pisciculi, secuntur eius odorem, et conponant se in ore magni 
ceti illius; cum autem impletum fuerit os eius, concludit os suum, 
et gluttit pusillos omnes illos pisciculos, hoc est modicos in fide. — 
lMfaiores autem et perfectos pisces non inuenimus adpropiare ad 
cetum: consummati enim sunt perfecti; etenim Paulus apostolus 
dixit: Non enim eius wersutias ignoramus [II Cor. 2. 11]. "Iob per- 
fectissimus piscis est, Moises et reliqui alii prophete; loseph effugiit 
cetum magnum, principis cocorum mulierem, sicut in Genesis scrip- 
tum est [cf. Gen. 39]; “sicut et Thecla Thamyridum, sicut Susanna 
duos senes Babylonicos iniquos; Hester et Iudit effugerunt Arta- 
xersen et Olofernem; tres pueri Nabuchodonosor regem, magnum 
cetum; et Sarra filia Raguelis Nasmodeum (sicut in Tobia). Bene 
ergo Phisiologus dixit de aspidoceleon ceto magno. 


Cand ¥ VV. 

3 graui Y; figura Y?. — 4 palos nauium Y*. — 6 nauis Y?. —7 aliges Y?. —8 
natura Y. — 9 pusillis ¥?; eius secu. Y?. — 12 principes Y?; effugit Y?. — 13 
tecla Y; thamyrido Y Y?; nabuchodosor Y. 

XXXI. DE PERDICE 


HreREMIAS dixit de perdice quoniam: Clamauit perdix, colligens 
que non peperit [Hier. 17. 11]. ?Perdix aliena oua calefacit laborans 
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et nutriens; *si autem creuerint pulli, et uolare coeperint, *unum- 
quemque genus euolans fugit ad parentes proprios, et solam eam 
dimittunt. 

5Sic et diabulus capit genus paruulorum; ®°cum autem uenerint in 
mensuram aetatis, ueniunt ad Christum et ad ecclesiam, ‘et fiet ille 
insipiens; %hodie, si quis est in malis moribus, crastinum fiet ut sit 
sobrius; %et fugisti diabulum, hoc est perdicem, et uenies ad 
parentes tuos iustos et prophetas et apostolos. 


Codd; Y Y7¥". 


1 colligit quod Y*. — 4 parentes] + suos Y?. — 5 sicut et Y. — 6 uenerunt 
Y.—8 fiet] Y? fiat Y. —9 apostulos Y* + bene de perdice saluator Y%. 


XXXII. DE UULTURE 


PuistoLocus dixit de uulture quoniam in excelsis et in altis inueni- 
etur locis; “et dormit in excelsis petris et in pinnis templorum. *Si 
autem pregnans fiat, uadit in Indiam, et accipit eutocium lapidem: 
lapis autem est sicut nix similis magnitudine; ‘si autem uolueris 
eum agitare, uel alius capis interius eius mouetur, sicut tintinabu- 
lum, cum motus fuerit. ®Si, autem, conprehenderit partus uulturem 
ut pariat, sedit super lapidem hunc eutocium (qui dicitur), et parit 
sine dolore. 

6Et tu, homo, si pregnans anima tua fuerit facta, et malis merori- 
bus aduersarii diabuli, accipe intellegibilem lapidem interiorem 
eutocium. 7Exterior autem eius est theothocos; *Maria autem ha- 
buit interius spiritalem lapidem saluatorem nostrum: *Lapidem 
enim quem reprobauerunt aedificantes, hic factus est in capud 
anguli [Ps. 117. 22]; et: Percisus est lapis de monte sine manibus 
natus [Dan. 2. 34], et inuolutus propter ueteres errores nostros in 
spem bonam. "Sed et crucifixus est propter redemptionem pecca- 
torum nostrorum: tune emundatur ab anima tua moechie, fornica- 
tiones, ebrietates, et cetera, et tune celesti sermonem cyroforis; 
hoe est quod dixit Esaias: A timore tuo, domine, concepimus, et 
peperimus spiritum salutis tue quem fecisti super terram [Esai. 
26. 18]. “Etenim ueterem testamentum habuit in ministerio salua- 
torem; “absconsus est enim saluator pseudo Hebreis, nobis ergo ap- 
paruit. '’Bene ergo de uulture et lapide dictum est. 

161ῃ quo lapide Dauid occidit Golia; in duobus lapidibus susti- 
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nentes Aaron, et hur manus Moysi, et fugaret Amalech. *Uultur 
non unam habitationem neque cubilem habet; 'et nos ueterem 
idolatriam (hoc est idolorum culturam et multorum deorum seque- 
bamur) cubile non habentes, *°fidem in ecclesia unde et celestis 
paterna gratia apparuit; *et tune saluati sumus per Christum 
Thesum. 

Codd 505: 


3 accepit Y?; eutocium] edit. eusthochium Y eustochium Y?. — 4 motis Y. 
— 5eustocium YY?; que ¥?. — 6 eutocium] edit. eusthocium Y eustochium Y?. 
— 7 est eius Y?; theosthocus Y. — 11 redemptione Y; aebri. Y; tunc] Y? cum 
Y;sermone Y. — 13 uetere Y. — 19 deorum] Y om. Y*; sequebantur Y?. — 21 
salutati Y?. 


XXXII. DE MIRMICOLEON 


In Iob Elefas Temaneorum rex dixit de mirmicoleon: Periit eo 
quod non habeat escam [Hiob 4. 11]. *Pater autem eius habet 
uultum leonis, et comedit carnes; *mater uero uultum formice, 
legumina manducat. ‘Si autem peperit mirmicoleonta, perit eum, 
duas naturas habentem: uultum leonis, anteriora et posteriora for- 
micae; non potest manducare carnes propter naturam matris, 
neque legumina propter naturam patris; *in perdito ergo uadit, 
propter quod non habeat escam. 

6Sic est ergo et omnis: Uir duplex corde, indispositus in omnibus 
uiis suis [Iac. 1. 8]. 7Non oportet ergo gradere duabus uiis, uecorde, 
duplici, et manibus resolutis, et peccatori ingredienti duabus uiis; 
Ssicut in sapientia scriptum est: Sit apud wos est, est, non, non 
[Matt. 5. 37]. 


Gada... Y Y?. 


de myr. Y? de mirmice Y. — 1 escam] edit. om. YY?. — 2 carnis Y?. — 4 
perit] Y caparit Y?. —7 uiis suae corde Y?. — 8 aput Y. 


XXXIV. DE MUSTELA 


Lex dicit: Non manducabis mustelam, neque ei similem [Leu. 
11. 27, 29]. 7Mustela hane naturam habet: semen masculi in os 
accipit, et, pregnans facta, auribus pariet. *Si autem per aurem 
dexteram contigerit ut generit, masculus erit; ‘si uero per sinis- 
tram, femina. 'Mala ergo ex auribus generantur. 

‘Sunt ergo et nunc manducantes spiritalem et celestem panem in 
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ecclesia; 7cum autem dimissi fuerint, proiciunt uerbum ex auditibus 
suis, et fiunt ut dicitur in psalmo LVII: *Sicut aspidis surde et 
obturantis aures suas, que non exaudiet uocem incantantis, et 
uenefici que incantantur a sapiente [Ps. 57. 6]. 


Codd.: Y Y? Y3. 


1 similis Y. — 2 accepit Y. — 3 generet Y. —7 LVIII Y. — 8 surdo et 
obdurantes Y; exaudiunt Y%; incantantium Y?; ueneficiis incantantis sapien- 
ter Y?. 


XXXV. DE MONOCERATON 


Moysss de monoceraton in Deuteronomio dixit, benedicens Ioseph: 
Primitiuus tauri species eius, cornua unicornui cornua eius [Deut. 
33. 17]. 2Monoceras, hoc est unicornis, hanc naturam habet: pusil- 
lum animal est, hedo similis, acerrimum nimis, unum cornum habet 
in medio capite. Non potest ei uenator appropiare, propter quod 
ualde fortissimum est. ‘Quomodo ergo eum uenantur? uirginem 
castam proiciunt ante eum; *exilit in sinum uirginis, et illa calefacit 
eum, et nutrit illud animal; ‘et tollit in palatium regum. 

7Unum cornum autem habet, propter quod dixit saluator: Ego 
et pater unum sumus [Ioh. 10. 30]. *Suscitauit enim nobis cornu 
salutis, in domo Dauid pueri sui [Luc. 1. 69]; *ueniens de caelo, 
uenit in utero uirginis Mariae: !°Dilectus sicut fillus unicorniorum 
[Ps. 21. 23], sicut Dauid in psalmo. 


Codd.: Y Y?. Trans. alt.: B Y3. 


2 animalem Y?; cornu Y.— 3 adpropinquare Y?.— 7 autem habet / 36.12 
demus] deest fol. Y. — 10 unicornuorum Y?. 


XXXVI. DE CASTORE 


Est animal quod dicitur castor, innocentissimum ualde et quietum. 
2Uirilia autem eius in medicinam proficiunt; *inuenitur in palatium 
regis. ‘Uenator autem currens, ut eum consequatur in montibus, 
‘castor autem uidens uenatorem persequentem, se ore suo incidit 
uirilia sua, et dat uenatori proiciens. *Si autem alius uenator eum 
persecutus postea fuerit, proicit se supinum, et ostendit se uenatori; 
7et uenator uidens se non habere uirilia, discedit ab eo. 

80 et tu, qui uiriliter agis, politeuta dei, si dederis uenatori que ei 
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sunt, amplius non accedit ad te; *hoc est si habueris concupiscen- 
tiam malam, cupiditatem, moechiam, furtum, excide haec a te, et 
da diabulo. !°Dixit ergo et apostolus: Reddite omnibus debita, cui 
tributum tributum, cui honorem honorem, et cetera [Rom. 13. 7]. 
Prius turpitudines peccatorum, que in nobis sunt, proiciamus dia- 
bulo, hoc est opera eius; et sic demus deo queque dei sunt, uota 
orationis, fructum bonorum operum nostrorum. 


Codd.: Y?. Fragm.:Y. Trans. alt.: B Y°. 


5 persequente Y?. — 6 subinum Y?. — 8 accendit Y?. — 10 cui tributu tr. cui 
honore hon. Y?. — 12 deo ... nostrorum] Y Y?; orationes Y. 


XXXVII. DE YENA HOC EST BELUA 


Lex dixit: Non manducabis beluam neque similem ei [cf. Deut. 
14. 8, Leu. 11. 27]. 2Est arenotelicon, hoe est masculo-femina; ali- 
quando autem masculus fiet, aliquando uero femina: inmundum 
tamen est animal propter quod duas naturas habet; *et ideo et 
Hieremias dixit: Numquid spelunca beluwae hereditas mea mihi 
[Hier. 12. 9]. 

4Sic et omnis uir duplex animo belue comparatur: ad signum 
colligentis ergo aliquam masculorum habent exinde, hoc est ani- 
mum; *cum autem dimissa fuerit collecta, muliebrem naturam acci- 
piunt. "Bene dixit Phisiologus. 


Codd.: Y Y?. 


ei] Y eius Y?. — 2 arenotelicon] edit. corsnotelicon Y? arsnotelicon Y; 
mascel fi& Y?. — 3 spelunca] add. ac Y?. 


XXXVIII. DE NILUO 


Est animal quod dicitur niluus, hoe est in flumine, figuram habens 
canis. ?Inimicus autem est corcodrilli; *si autem uiderit corcodrillum 
dormientem, et apertum os eius, uadit niluus et unguit se totum 
luto; ‘et cum persicauerit lutum, insilit in ore corcodrilli, °et omnia 
intestina eius et uiscera eicit. 

8Sic est inintellegibilis infernus, rapiens omnem animam et mor- 
tificans: ’celestis autem noster saluator, accipiens terrenum corpus, 
descendit in infernum, *donec raperet educens eos qui antea mortui 
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erant, secundum sanctas promissiones, θοῦ ut solueretur fortitudo 
et aculeus mortis. 


Codd.: Y Y? Y3. 


2est autem Y2. — 3 inunguit Y3 unguet Y2; totum] add. os eius Y3; luta Y?. 
— 5 intestina] YY? testimonia Y*. — 6 est] add. autem Y?. —7 discendit YY*. 
—8antea] Y ante Y'a meta Y?; promissionis Y? om. Υ 3. 


XXXIX. DE ECHINEMON 


Esr animal quod dicitur echinemon, inimicum autem draconi. 7Si 
autem inuenerit draconem, uadit contra eum et unguit se luto, et 
cooperiet nares suas de cauda sua, celans et inflans se, et sic astat 
contra draconem, donec eum interimat. 

4Sic et saluator noster, accipiens ex terreni corporis substantiam, 
hoc est corpus quod accepit ex Maria, 'stetit donec occideret intel- 
legibilem draconem Pharaonem, ®qui sedet super flumina Egypti, 
hoc est diabulum. 


Codd Σ᾿ 


1 echnemon Y om. Υ 5; inimicum] add. est Y?. — 2 inunguit Y?; lutum Y?. —3 
interimet Y?. — 4 externi Y? exterren Y?; substantia Y. — 5 occiderit Y ne- 
cauerit Y?. —6 flumen Y*. 


XL. DE CORNICOLA 


HIEREMIAS propheta testatur quoniam: Sedisti sicut cornicola 
deserta [cf. Hier. 3. 2]. *Phisiologus pronuntiauit quoniam unius 
uiri est; et si uir eius moriatur, non fit alio uiro, neque corpus uiri 
alie mulieri commiscetur. 

3Sic ergo nunc deserta cornix sinagoga Iudeorum terrestris Hieru- 
salem, que occidit uirum suum celestem, propter quod deserta est, 
non habens uirum Christum. ‘Dixit enim apostolus de his qui ex 
gentibus crediderunt: Statuz enim uos uni uiro uirginem castam 
exhibere Christo [II Cor. 11. 2]. ‘Habemus ergo nos uirum diuinum 
Ssermonem in animis nostris, ut non appropinquet alienus, et 
inueniamur spelunca latronum. 


Codd.: Y Y*. 


1 hieremie prophete Y?. — 2 moriat Y; commissetur Y. — 3 conix Y. — 4 
statuit Y?. 
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XLI. DE TURTURE 


Drxit Salomon: Uox turturis audita est in terra nostra [Cant. 2. 12]. 
2Turtur sedet in desertis, hoc est in solitudinibus secedens; *non 
amat in medio multorum esse. 

4Et saluator noster demorabatur in monte Oliueti (dixit enim); 
Sassumens Ihesus Petrum, Iacobum, et Iohannem, ascendit in 
montem [cf. Mare. 3. 13]. *Turtur secedere in silentio amat: sic et 
generosi christofori eligunt in secreto habitare ; 7christofori dicuntur 
Christum induti, qui imitantur turturem dominum nostrum Chris- 
tum. 

oid ΤΥ" 


4 oliueti] add. Matt. 3.17 d. — 4/7 dixit enim ... dicuntur Cbristum] YY? et 
omnis in solitudine sicut turtur etenim qui Y*. —7 turture Y. 


XLII. DE HYRUNDINE 


Ezecuias rex dixit in Esaia propheta: Sicut hyrwndo, ita clamabo, 
et sicut columba, sic meditabor [Esai. 38. 14, ef. 59. 11]. ἘΠ in 
Hieremia dicitur: Turtur et hyrundo et cyconia custodierunt 
tempus introitus sui [Hier. 8. 7]. "De hyrundine locutus est Phisio- 
logus quoniam semel generat, et iam non. 

4Et saluator meus natus est semel in utero; *baiulatus est semel, 
crucifixus est semel, et surrexit a mortuis semel: Unus deus, una 
fides, unum baptisma [Eph. 4. 5]. 

Coat: ¥ Y2¥*: 


2introtus Y. —5etsurr.] Y resurrexit Y?. 


XLII. DE CERUO 


In psalmo XLI dicit: Sicut ceruus desiderat ad fontes aquarum, ita 
desiderat anima mea ad te, deus [Ps. 41. 2]. ?Ceruus inimicus est 
draconi; draco autem fugit a ceruo in fissuras terre; et uadens 
ceruus, et ebibens, implet nasa sua fontem aque, et euomit in fis- 
suram terre, ‘et educit draconem, et conculcauit eum, et occidit 
eum. 

4Sic et dominus noster interfecit draconem magnum diabulum ex 
celestibus aquis, 'quibus habebat sapientie inenarrabilis; non enim 
potest draco baiulare aquam, neque diabulus sermones celestes. Si 
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enim et tu habueris intellegibiles dracones absconsos in corde tuo, 
inuoca Christum ab euangeliis per orationes, et ipse occidet eum: 
7Tu es enim templum dei, et spiritus dei habitauit in te [I Cor. 3. 16]. 
8Capilli autem cerui, ubi apparuerint in domo, uel de ossibus in- 
cenderis, numquam draconem inuenies: °uestigium dei et timor 
Christi si inueniantur in corde tuo, nullus spiritus inmundus in- 
troibit tibi. 
Codd YVAY%. 


1 dixit Y. — 2 fisuras Y; fisuram Y. — 4 noster] Y? meus Y. — 9 inueniuntur 


Fi 
XLIV. DE RANA 


Est rana que dicitur cerseus, hoc est desiccano. *Cersea rana per 
estatem estus non curat; si autem comprehenderit eam pluuia, 
morietur; ’alie autem rane aquatice que inter aquas sunt, si uiderint 
radios solis et calefacte fuerint, baptizant se in fonte. 

4Hoc est generosi abstinentes, desiccano sunt. 'Non pertinet eis 
de quibus patienter in abstinentiis laborantes; si autem pluuia eos 
comprehendat, moriuntur (hoc est seculi cupiditates); ‘aquatice 
autem rane in eis, que non sufferunt abstinentiam. 7Et si ad diem 
abstinuerint, non baiulantes radium solis intellegibilis, inmittunt se 
iterum in ea ipsa priora desideria. 

Codd.s¥ ¥*. 


1 cerseus] edit. censeus YY?. — 2 pluuiam Y*. — 3 radius Y radium Y?. — 5 
comprehendit Y?; cupitates Y. 


XLV. DE SAURA ID EST SALAMANDRA 


Est mirabile hoc in Danihelo de tribus fratribus: in camino ignis 
missi sunt, ut et hymnum dicerent deo [cf. Dan. 3]. *?Uere non mirum 
iusti enim fuerunt; *et si mortuos suos suscitauerunt, neque mag- 
num iustos montes transferri in mare [cf. I. Cor. 13. 2]. 4Phisiologus 
dixit de saura que dicitur salamandra, quoniam si introiuit in ca- 
mino ignis uel fornace balnearum, omnis ignis extinguitur; talem 
naturam habet. ‘Quanto melius, qui secundum iustitiam extingue- 
runt uirtutem ignis, obturauerunt ora leonum [Heb. 11. 33]. 


Codd.: Y Y?. 


de alia id est salamandra Y Y?.— 3 suscitatae sunt Y?. — 5 obdurauerunt Y?. 
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XLVI. DE LAPIDE MAGNITEN 


Est lapis qui dicitur magnis, suspendit ferrum, si adheserit ferro, 
hoc est si apponatur ferro. 51 ergo creatura hec facit, quanto melius 
creator omnium et factor suspendit celum a terra, et extendit 
celum sicut pellem. 


Codd: ¥.Y? Y=. 


1 magnus Y; adherens ei si ergo Y*. — 2 hec creatura Y; quantum Υ3; sus- 
pendit ... ext. celum] om. Y°. 


XLVII. DE LAPIDE ADAMANTINO 


Est lapis adamantinus, in orientis partibus inuenietur, *non in 
diebus solis fulgens, sed in noctibus inuenitur ; *adamantinus dicitur 
quia omnia domat, ipsum enim nemo potest domare. 

‘Dominus meus et saluator omnes iudicat, et non iudicatur ab 
aliquo. Et in Amos propheta dicit: Et uidi lapidem adamantinum 
[Am. 7. 7]. °Et tu, si inuentus fueris in orientis partibus, maxime 51 
uocatus fueris iustus, inreprehensibilis et pius, sicut Iob [ef. Hiob 
1. 1], innocens, et cetera, a solis ortu. 


Codd.: Y Y? Y3. 


1 inuenitur Y?. — 2 non in die tamen Y%; inuenitur adamantinus] Y* om. 
YY?. — 3 enim] YY? autem Y%; nemo] YY* non Y?. — 4 sic et salu. noster 
omnis iud. Y*. —5 dicit] add. de illi Y*. 


XLVIII. DE COLUMBIS 


IoHANNES euangelista dicit: Uidi celum apertum, et spiritum dei 
sicut columbam uenientem super eum [Matt. 3. 16, Marc. 1. 10, 
Toh. 1. 32]. 2De multis columbis locutus est Phisiologus; sunt peg- 
matistes columbe; *multa enim sunt genera columbarum, et multis 
coloribus et uariis; est niger, cinericius, auri speciem habens, melli- 
cus (hoc est fuscus), icotus, albus, rufus; ‘si autem omnes columbas 
mittat ad pegmatistes neminem inducet, solus rufus inducet omnes 
et placat. 

®Sic sanguis saluatoris mei induxit omnes in uitam eternam: ΠΟΙ 
Moyses, quia legem dedit, non Esaias, non quisque prophetarum, 
sed ipse ueniens dei filius dominus Ihesus Christus saluauit nos 
suo sanguine sancto. 7Hoc ipsum extra ab fornicaria: propter coc- 
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cinum signum saluata est anima eius: Maria sortita accepit cocci- 
num purpuram [cf. Apoc. 17. 4]. 8Et in canticis canticorum dixit: 
Uestis coccinea labia tua, et loquella tua speciosa [Cant. 4. 3]. Et in 
Matheo: Clamidem coccineam induerunt eum [Ioh. 19. 2]. 


Codd.: Y Y?. 


2 permatice YY?. — 3 mellinus Y?; icotus] Y totus Y?; rufus] add. in Y. —4 
pegmanites Y pecmanites Y?; plagat Y. — 5 mei] Y nostri Y?. —8 restis YY?. 


XLIX. DE SAURA ELIACE HOC EST ANGUILLA SOLIS 


Est qui uocatur saura eliace, hoc est anguilla solis. ΞΖ τη senuerit, 
impeditur duobus oculis suis, et excecatur, non uidens solis lumen. 
3Quid faciet? ex bona sua natura inquirit parietem respicientem ad 
orientem, ‘et intrat in fissuram parietis, uidens ad orientem, et 
oriente sole aperientur ei oculi, et noua efficitur. 

‘Sic et tu, o homo, si ergo ueteris hominis indumentum habes 
[Col. 3. 9, Eph. 4. 22], uide ne quando oculi cordis tui impediti 
fuerint, *requiras intellegibilem orientem solem dominum Iesum 
Christum, cuius nomen uocatur oriens [cf. Zach. 3. 8, 6. 12, Lue. 1. 
78] in propheta Hieremia. 7Et ipse est sol iustitie, sicut apostolus 
dicit [cf. Mal. 4. 2]; et aperiet tibi intellegibiles oculos cordis tui, et 
nouum per ueteris fiet tibi uestimentum. 


Codd: ¥2¥%. 


1 inc.: qui uocatur nouella cum sen. Y?. — 3 facit Y%; ex] Y*5; naturam Y. 
— 5 tu homo si uet. Y%; habens Y? habis Y*; cordis] om. Y*. —6 requiras] edit. 
nequirat (?) Y* quante Y Y; intell.] add. faciunt Y Y?; oriente sole Y Y?; solum 
Y3; dominum] add. nostrum Υ 3; hieremie Y.— 6-7 oriens ipse adaperiet oculos 
Y3, —7 ueteris] Y?* ueteri Y; fiet] YY? dabit Y*. — expl.: expet liber crisos- 
tomi de naturis animalium Y explicit de natura bestiarum sancti iohannis 
constantinobolitane untistinie liber conscriptus deo gratias amen (add. de 
pigmentis nardi spicatae) Y?. 


SENECA’S EPISTULAE MORALES 
THE TEXT EMENDED AND EXPLAINED 
(LX VI-XCITI) 


BY 


WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 


LXVI, 16 (214: 20) : quia nihil honestum est, quod ab invito, quod 
coactum fit. 

P: aco actum 

QVb: a coacto (in Q as one word) 

P: quodaco acto 

Hense (II) followed Haase in reading with p the word coactum, 
but subsequently, after the discovery of Q, wrote thus: “Es (sc. 
coacto) wird durch die Ueberlieferung (auch durch Q) in gleicher 
Weise wie durch die Konzinnitit gesichert. Auch aco actum in p 
lasst das Richtige noch durchblicken.’”? But concinnity is a dan- 
gerous argument in Seneca. 

A few words further on, however (215: 5), we find: omne hones- 
tum iniussum incoactumque est, which is merely the positive repe- 
tition of the negative statement in the passage under discussion. 
The possibility is thus suggested that incoactum is an echo of a pre- 
ceding coactum. It is no argument against this theory to point out 
that indussum is not an echo of ab invito, as there is no repetition of 
the same word, whereas in the employment of zncoactum there is. 
The reading quod coactum fit produces the favorite cretic-spondee 
clausula quite as well as a coacto fit does. 

In a number of places, admittedly, p retains the archetype read- 
ing as against QVPb, which are in other lines of descent, and it may 
have done so here; the division of the words in P (quodaco acto) 
seems to have some bearing on that point. The archetype read aco 
actum, and p, obviously the work of a rather ignorant scribe, has 
preserved this reading including the error involved in the a, whereas 

1 The numbers in parentheses give the page and line reference in Hense’s 


second edition (Leipzig, Teubner, 1914), hereafter referred to as Hense (II). 
Hense (I) appeared in 1899 under the same auspices. 


2 Rheinisches Museum, LX XIV (1925), p. 120. 
[135] 
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in the other two lines of descent’ the text has been improved by 

writing a coacto. It is also quite possible that this correction may 

have been indicated in the archetype and ignored by p. 

LXVI, 21 (216: 14) : eundem locum habebit apud illum honesta 
res, sed tristis atque aspera, quem vir bonus pauper aut exul ac 
pallidus. 

I share with Axelson‘ a strong feeling of suspicion in regard to 
the extremely peculiar ending of this sentence, and also his surprise 
that “‘haben sich die Herausgeber nicht st6ren lassen,’’ inasmuch 
as the concluding words involve an association of exul with pallidus 
which cannot be paralleled, and is not self-explanatory or self- 
justifying in the absence of parallels. Axelson proposes aut erul 
<aut exilis>. No doubt aut and an adjective have been omitted, 
but it seems to me that the loss can be adequately explained by 
postulating a scribe at some point in the ms. tradition who, after 
writing erul, picked up the ac before pallidus instead of the aut 
following exul, and that the way is thereby opened up for the sup- 
plying of any reasonable adjective to fill the gap, not necessarily 
one to be explained by a haplography. The collocations provided by 
Axelson himself, XX VII, 8: hominem aegrum, pallidum, gracilem, 
and N.Q. IV b, 13, 10: pallentes et aegros, appear to contain as 
good a solution as one is likely to find, namely, <aut aeger> ac 
pallidus. The fact that aeger seems in Seneca to be so often used 
substantively® in the sense ‘‘invalid,’”? would make it a good third 
after pauper and exul; at the same time its status is so fluid that it 
readily slips back into adjective value when combined with pallidus. 
The clausula rhythm (double cretic) is sound. 

LXVII, 5 fin. (227: 10) : deinde etiam [si] tormentorum fortis pa- 
tientia optabilis est. etiamnunc interrogo: nempe fortitudo opta- 
bilis est? atqui pericula contemnit et provocat. .. . si fortitudo 


optabilis est, et tormenta patienter ferre optabile est. hoc enim 
fortitudinis pars est. 


Deinde has been objected to by Fr. Schultess (Annaeana Studia, 


3 The reference is to the stemma (p. 34) in O. Foerster’s Handschriftliche 
Untersuchungen zu Senekas Epistulae Morales und Naturales Quaestiones 
(Wiirzburger Studien z. Altertumswiss., Heft 10, 1936). 

4 Bertil Axelson, Neue Senecastudien (Lund, 1939), p. 180. 

6 As, for instance, LX XV, 6: non quaerit aeger medicum eloquentem; e 
also LXXVIII, 20: temperans aeger, and LX XVIII, 22: animi voluptates . . 
nemo medicus aegro negat. 
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Hamburg, 1888), but is entirely sound; it introduces the ultimate 
development of the preceding argument, which has been set out 
under the introductory word primum (1.7) and deinde (1.8). The 
deinde of 1. 10 continues logically this series. For a primum... 
deinde . . . deinde in Seneca, compare Dial. 9, 6, 1; Epist. LV, 10; 
XCIX, 6. 

I agree with Madvig, Hense, Beltrami in the excision of the sz 
following etiam; this clause is a conclusion, not a condition. This 
interpretation is obvious at once from the run of the argument, and 
also from the etiamnune (“‘further,” ‘‘moreover’’), which introduces 
a new turn in the discussion and therefore is not strictly dependent 
on anything before it. Haase retains etzamsz only by postulating a 
lacuna after it. 

For the mss. consensus neme, I prefer Niemeyer’s nonne® to 
Haase’s nempe for paleographical reasons. Neme arises from an 
original nonne through some malformation of the ὁ which allows it 
to be thought of as an e. Either nempe or nonne will serve the sense 


of the passage. 
It would also be possible, and is attractive as giving dramatic 
value to the argument, to consider deinde etiam . . . optabilis est as 


representing the question of an interlocutor, and hence to be 
printed with quotation marks and to be followed by a sign of inter- 
rogation. Then Seneca would answer a question with a question, 
and, assuming an affirmative reply to the question nempe (or 
nonne) fortitudo optabilis est which he poses, would proceed to apply 
the results of such a concession in dealing with the interlocutor’s 
question deznde etiam . . . optabilis est. If this is a correct conception 
of the passage, etiamnunc interrogo really means “1 have a question 
also for you.” 


LXVIII, 1 (230: 11) : hoc te facturum Stoicorum etiam si non prae- 
cepto, at exemplo licet scias. sed ex praecepto quoque facies: et 
tibi et cui voles adprobabis. 

p: et tzbz con et cum voles; 
QVP: et tibz et cum voles, and thus Ὁ with οὖ for cum; 

Cuz is Buecheler’s emendation for cwm. Hense (II) in the app. crit. 

ad loc. suggested hoc for the curious con of p, which I am myself 

inclined to regard only as another example of p’s peculiar habit of 


ὁ Philologus, LVILI (1899), p. 444. 
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developing extra letters or even syllables without ascertainable 
cause. Hense’s suggestion points, however, to the fact that he inter- 
preted the sentence as meaning “‘you will demonstrate this” (viz., 
the fact that you are acting ex praecepto as well as exemplo Stoi- 
corum) “both to yourself and to whomsoever you will.”’ But in fact 
it is Seneca who proceeds to demonstrate that Lucilius will so be 
acting, by explaining the Stoic view in regard to participation in 
public life or retirement from it. I suspect therefore that adprobare 
here is used in the sense “approve,” ‘make good,” to complete 
which the reflexive pronoun is required. Read in consequence: te 
tibi et cui voles adprobabis, and compare Dial. 9, 7, 5; bonos quibus 
se adprobaret; also Dial. 11, 18, 6, and E’pzst. CII, 29. 


LXVIII, 11 (233: 3) : 116 me gratia forensi longe antecedet, ille 
stipendiis militaribus et quaesita per hoc dignitate, ille clientium 
turba: est tanti ab omnibus vinci, dum a me fortuna vincatur. 
{ cui in turba par esse non possum, plus habet gratiae. 

There is no occasion to attach oneself to the reading of p, 
namely, cuz in turba, in the face of the reading of QVPb, namely, 
cuius turbae. Hense himself? now accepts cucus turbae, but would 
insert <clientium> between the two words. This seems to me quite 
unnecessary. The thought of the phrase ille clientium turba is still 
active from the first half of the preceding sentence. The transla- 
tion obviously is: “he for whose mob (of retainers) I can be no 
match, has more influence than I have’’; gratia returns to the begin- 
ning of the first half of the preceding sentence as turba comes from 
its close. - 

But it would seem an improvement to read habeat; it would bring 
the tone of the cuzus turbae sentence into accord with the tone of the 
est tanti statement preceding. I now observe that Vivona® has 
reached the same conclusion: “It’s worth while being beaten by 
everybody provided Fortune is beaten by me. Let the man whose 
mob I cannot match have the greater influence.’’ The implied con- 
clusion then is: ‘What do I care?” 


LXIX, 5 (234: 22) : vix effici toto saeculo potest, ut vitia tam longa 
licentia tumida subigantur et iugum accipiant, nedum, si tam 
7 Rheinisches Museum, LX XTV (1925), p. 121. 


8 Francesco Vivona, Note Critiche alle Epistole di Seneca (Rome, Casa 
Editrice ‘‘Ausonia,’’ 1932), pp. 31-32. 
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breve tempus intervallis caedimus. 

p: intervallum discedimus. 

QVPb: intervallum discidimus. 

Erasmus (1): per intervallum discindimus. 
Erasmus (II) : per intervalla discindimus. 
Beltrami (11) : intervallis discindimus. 
Madvig: zntervallis caedimus. 


The figure in the first half of the sentence is that of active war- 
fare against the vices until they are subdued and compelled to pass 
under the yoke; even with the campaign actively waged, the reduc- 
tion of these enemies might take a whole century. Nedum si, “to say 
nothing of what will be the case if,’”’ obviously should introduce us 
to the picture of something that is not vigorous and aggressive war- 
fare, in short, dalliance and delay. That is why one may guess that 
the original text may have been si tam breve tempus intra vallum 
desidimus, ‘if we have idled away within the rampart the time that 
is so short,” a good picture of an army that has forgotten what 
active service means, and hence presenting just the opposite con- 
ditions to those which Seneca has said are required for success. 

On the general force of the passage, compare XLVIII, 12: etiam 
si multum superesset aetatis, parce dispensandum erat, ut sufficeret 
necessariis: nunc quae dementia est supervacua discere in tanta 
temporis egestate? and XLIX, 5: eo magis itaque indignor aliquos 
ex hoc tempore, quod sufficere ne ad necessaria quidem potest, 
etiamsi custoditum diligentissime fuerit, in supervacua maiorem 
partem erogare. 


LXX, 5 (236: 15) : si multa occurrunt molesta et tranquillitatem 
turbantia, emittit se. nec hoc tantum in necessitate ultima facit, 
sed cum primum illi coepit suspecta esse fortuna, diligenter cir- 
cumspicit, numquid 7 illo desinendum sit. 

Tllo has been variously emended; so far as the meaning 15 con- 
cerned, the illic, “αὐ that point,’ of Beltrami (II) gives what is 
required. However, it is rather easier paleographically to read 
<in> illo, and this can be justified on other grounds also. The 
construction desinere in with the ablative is sound Latin for Seneca; 
compare Dial. 6, 2, 1: scio a praeceptis incipere omnis, qui monere 
aliquem volunt, in exemplis desinere. Again, the zllo of <in> illo 
refers synoptically to the point of time or the nature of the situation 
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set out in the words cum primum illi coepit suspecta esse fortuna 
preceding; translate <7in> czllo either “at that time” or “in those 
circumstances.’’ Compare LX XXVIII, 18: in illo feras me necesse 
est non per praescriptum euntem, where I regard zn illo as antici- 
pating the words non per praescriptum euntem, equivalent to quod 
non per praescriptum eo, which is deflected to agree with me and is 
thus participially expressed. In this passage zn illo anticipates 
synoptically, instead of, as in the passage under examination, re- 
suming synoptically. 


LXX, 5 (236: 20) :non tamquam de magno detrimento timet: nemo 
multum ex stilicidio potest perdere. 

These words occur in a description of the sage’s attitude toward 
death. It is obvious from an examination of the translators’ work 
here that the phrase ex stilicidio has eluded them for the most part. 
Thus Barker? says: “ΠΟ one loses much of something that’s already 
escaping drop by drop.”’ But he bolsters his translation with 
“already,” having, no doubt, made up his mind that the reference is 
to life disappearing a day at a time, and it is clear further that, if 
Seneca’s words mean what Barker makes them mean, Seneca is 
illogical. If there are two hundred gallons of some liquid stored in a 
tank which has a small leak at one point where the liquid gets out 
drop by drop, you cannot reasonably say that no one could suffer 
much of a loss in respect of the two hundred gallons if a shell sud- 
denly blew the whole tank up because he was “already” losing its 
contents at the rate of a drop every five seconds. Gummere”? ren- 
ders thus: “no man can lose very much when but a driblet re- 
mains,” but I submit that his introduction of “remains” is as 
unjustifiable as Barker’s insertion of ‘‘already.”’ Lagrange" writes: 
“Eh! peut-elle [sc. la perte]étre bien grande, quand unvase ne coule 
que goutte 4 goutte,”’ and this, I believe, affords the approach to a 
plausible solution of the meaning of the passage. 

No great loss can be suffered by the advent of death, certainly 
nothing to be feared as a loss, because life itself is something held in 
a very small container out of which the liquid is drawn only a 

9. P. Barker, Seneca’s Letters to Lucilius (Oxford, 1932), Vol. I, p. 239. 

10 Loeb Classical Library translation, Vol. II ad loc. 


τ (Zuvres de Sénéeque le philosophe (Paris, J. J. Smits, An III de la Ré- 
publique), Vol. 2, p. 324. 
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drop at a time. And the emphasis is on the smallness of the con- 
tainer; its smallness is demonstrated by the drop-by-drop process 
through which it yields up its contents. It does not pour, it gives 
up a drop at a time. It seems to me, therefore, that stzlicidium here 
means something like a modern eyedropper, a small vial of per- 
fume, perhaps; the whole receptacle is so small that if it were 
broken the total loss could not be very great. Thus life at best is 
short, our time is contained in a tiny vessel which is constantly 
(i.e., drop by drop—day by day) yielding up its contents; but even 
if the whole vessel be suddenly smashed, it is so small to begin with 
that the loss cannot be great. 

My guess is, then, that stzlzczdium is here technically used in the 
sense I have assigned to it, a ‘‘dropper,’’ and that the correct 
translation is: “nobody can lose much out of a dropper.’ On the 
justification for such an assumption consult the interesting material 
provided by Summers in his edition of certain of the Kpzstles,” 
pages xlii—xlix, and especially xlvi—xlix. 

LXX, 21 (241: 6) : undique destitutus invenit, quemadmodum et 
mortem sibi deferret et telum. 

Deberet of the mss. is to be retained against various conjectures, 
including Hense’s deferret above. So Beltrami both (I) and (II), 
and Axelson, Neue Senecastudien, page 15. The following para- 
phrase will, I think, show what Seneca had in mind and also the 
odd way in which Silver Latin can go about the business of ex- 
pressing involvedly a perfectly straightforward idea. ‘Deprived 
of any friends with whom he could argue out both the logicality of 
the suicide and the best way of achieving it, as a Roman in a like 
situation would regularly do, he found out for himself how, in the 
first place, he owed death to himself rather than suffer the ignomi- 
nies of the arena to make a Roman holiday. In the second place, he 
discovered that he owed himself the weapon, that is to say, dis- 
covered that the debt he owed himself was such that he could not be 
fastidious about the means by which it was to be paid, but was 
under obligation to himself to use the first available means, how- 
ever repulsive, he might happen on, because he had learned how few 
in number at best such means would be.” 


2 W. C. Summers, Select Letters of Seneca (London, Macmillan, 1913). 
Note too the ἅπαξ λεγόμενον stillarium in Epist. XCVII, 2 fin. 
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LXX, 28 (242: 21) : eadem illa ratio monet, ut, si licet, moriaris 
quemadmodum placet: si minus, quaemadmodum potes et quicquid 
obvenerit, ad vim ferendam tibi invadas. 


The mss. consensus is scilicet moriaris quemadmodum potes, and 
Fickert and Beltrami (II) retain this, but with grave doubts about 
the soundness of sczlzcet. The additional words in Hense’s text above 
are substantially Schweighaeuser’s, except that Hense improves 
the latter’s Latinity by writing 81 minus for sz non autem; he also 
reads sz licet with Schweighaeuser, thus obtaining a parallel for the 
conjectural «81 minus>. Fickert suggests that the supplementary 
words provided by the later mss. <szne dolore; st autem non potes 
(al. potest), fac> arise from scvlicet’s being read sz licet, precisely as 
Schweighaeuser and Hense have done. The fac is added because the 
possibility of carrying over the governance of monet was not ap- 
preciated. 

My own view is that the sentence originally read eadem illa ratio 
monet ut, quemadmodum potes et quicquid obvenerit, ad vim ferendam 
tibi invadas. To the μὲ... invadas clause scilicet moriaris is a fairly 
obvious gloss, later incorporated into the text. The sentence as I 
leave it is to be interpreted closely with the context; it gives advice 
to be acted on if the conditions are such as those we have been dis- 
cussing. The same is true of the sentence next following. 


LXXIV, 9 (263: 9) : vilem praedam magno aliquo incommodo 
luimus aut destituti fallimur. 


The destituti above is Buecheler’s completion of the syllable de in 
the ms. tradition; thus we have aut de aut fallimur in V as it origi- 
nally stood, aut de aut fallimus in P, autdefallimur in Q, and aut 
inde fallimur in Ὁ. 

I suggest that the correct reading is decepti (for de aut of VP) 
fallimus (with P). The whole sentence thus appears to have a sound 
meaning; ‘‘we pay for our cheap prize with some grave incon- 
venience, or else, deceived (in what we have won), we play the 
hypocrite (about it),’’ that is, put a good face on our misadventure 
in the hope of concealing its actual nature from others. Fallimus 
would then be used absolutely. Decepti fallimus sounds and looks 
like Senecan Latin; the spondee-cretic clausula is frequent. Axelson 
might call it double cretic with an irrational long in the first foot. 
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LXXIV, 33 (270: 2) : quemadmodum in corporibus + insignis lan- 
guoris signa praecurrunt, quaedam enim segnitia enervis est et 
sine labore ullo lassitudo et oscitatio et horror membra per- 
currens, sic infirmus animus multo ante quam opprimatur malis 
quatitur. praesumit illa et ante tempus cadit. 

P: insignis langore (sed insignis transfossum) 

QV: insignis (g ex corr. V) langorem (=uorem V) 

b: insigni languore 

The efforts of emendation have all been directed to replacing 
insignis with some other adjective on the theory that corporibus 
must have a modifier just as animus below has infirmus; the list will 
be found in Beltrami (II). My own belief is that insignis is sound 

(note the mss. evidence) and is the modifier of languorvs, the read- 

ing of the recentiores. In PQV insignis appears to have been taken 

with corporibus, and thereafter either an ablative langore was de- 
veloped to supply a causal notion with zmszgnis, or an accusative 
languorem to provide an object for praecurrunt. Insignis languoris 

I take to be a phrase the words of which have become inverted in 

transmission, and I therefore read the passage thus: quemadmodum 

in corporibus languoris insignis signa praecurrunt, “just as in bodies 
symptoms of an extraordinary lassitude run ahead (of the disease).”’ 

Languor insignis is not improbably technical in the medicine of 

Seneca’s day to distinguish the extraordinary nervous “‘collapse”’ 

from the ordinary languor, the nervous “‘spell.’’ Notice the extended 

list of grave symptoms of extreme nervous disturbance in the words 
quaedam .. . percurrens. I find no difficulty in the conjunction of 
insignis and signa; I am not at all sure that a Roman would con- 
sciously identify the sign- element of the two words in ordinary 
speech or writing, any more than in using aed?fico (“build”’ in every 
sense) he ever thought about the aed7-. 

Finally, the rhythm of the suggested reading languoris insignis 
signa praecurrunt is a double cretic-spondaic movement, a remark- 
ably effective clausula termination. 


LXXV, 7 (272: 8) : circa verba occupatus es? iamdudum gaude, sl 
sufficis rebus: quando quae multa disces? quando, quae didiceris, 
adfiges tibi ita, ut excidere non possint? quando illa experieris? 
quando quae VP (the testimony of p ceased at LXXI, 6 fin., 7 

init., videatur. Socrates) with quae corrected to g; in V by the 
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second hand; quandoque b; quando tam Q, accepted by Hense,'* and 
read in the text by P. Hauck." This last reading destroys, however, 
the symmetry in the development of the thought to which the other 
mss. definitely point. There appears to be a regular progression de- 
signed. There are many things to be learned (quae multa) ; when will 
you learn them? These things must next be fixed permanently in 
your mind; when will you so deal with the things you have learned 
(quae didiceris)? They must then be tested in actuality; when will 
you try them out? The quae didiceris clause is, I think, definitely 
corroborative of the quae multa reading. 

It is an interesting question whether the quae multa is incomplete 
as representing a defect in the ms. tradition or is simply a brachyl- 
ogy with a sunt unexpressed. If it is the former, we have the sug- 
gestion of H. Georgii:!® quando quae multa disces, <didiceris>? 
More conformable to ordinary paleographic principles would be: 
quando quae multa <discenda sunt>, disces? There is a certain 
measure of confirmation for this in the form of expression found on 
the last line of this same page (272): quae erant complectenda, didi- 
cerunt, and it also affords a sound rhythmical clausula (cretic- 
spondaic), but it is no better than that of quando quae multa disces, 
and I must confess myself as leaning strongly to the brachylogical 
explanation of the quae multa. 


LXXVIII, 8 (292: 14) : spiritus naturali prohibitus cursu et muta- 
tus in peius vim suam qua viget admonetque nos, perdit. 

I am not satisfied with admonet nos; “reminds us” of what? 
Seneca is speaking in this passage of the dulling to pain of the nerves 
to the point where sensation finally disappears, where, in short, we 
lose sensation of everything in some particular part of the body 
affected by pain. Now when that occurs, the spiritus, “cut off from 
its natural course and altered for the worse, loses its force,”’ its 
characteristic force, the vim qua viget. What is its characteristic 
quality? The admonet nos is, as is so often the case with the second 
member of a pair of thoughts joined by -que, probably epexegetic of 
the first. The characteristic quality of spzritus is, then, to remind us 

13 Phil. Wochenschrift, XXXIV (1914), pp. 605 ff. 


ἌΡ, Hauck, L. Annaeus Seneca, Ausgewdhlte Moralische Briefe (Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1910). 


16 Philologus, LX XXIV (1928), p. 88. 
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of something. It would seem to me that that something is itself; life, 
here represented by spiritus, surely reminds us of nothing more 
insistently than itself. Read therefore admonetque nos <sui>, and 
compare XI, 2: sui etiam robustissimos admonet (se. natura). The 
character of the clausula rhythm is not altered by the proposed 
addition; it still remains a cretic-trochee (nos suz, perdit). 


LXXVIII, 11 (293: 9) : ‘sed molestum est,’ inquit, ‘carere adsuetis 
voluptatibus, abstinere cibo, sitire, esurire.’ haec prima abstinen- 
tia gravia sunt. deinde cupiditas relanguescit ipsis per [se] quae 
cupimus, fatigatis ac deficientibus. 
per se quae is the consensus of the superior mss. except that Q has 

persequere; this, however, looks merely like a development for the 
worse of the same reading. With all due deference to Muretus, the 
per se seems to me effective; these hunger-pangs and thirst-pangs 
cease of themselves without conscious effort on our part to compel 
them to do so. Compare immediately below: desideria ipsa moriun- 
tur, “desires pass away of themselves.” We need also per quae to 
make with cupimus a phrase which, associated with 7psis, means 
“the very senses whereby we form desires.”’ I have no doubt that 
the true remedy for the passage is not to drop se, but to add another 
per (represented, be it remembered, in abbreviation by a single let- 
ter, and that a p before a 4) to read: tpsis per se <per> quae 
cupimus. The clausula rhythm remains the same as that yielded by 
the omission of se, namely, a spondee followed by a cretic in which 
the second long is resolved. 


LXXIX, 2 (299: 10) : neutrum autem incredibile est, nec montem, 
qui devoretur cotidie, minui, nec manere eundem, quia non 
ipsum exest, sed in aliqua inferna valle conceptus exaestuat et 
aliis pascitur, in ipso monte non alimentum habet, sed viam. 

The text given above is substantially that of the ms. consensus; 
the quia non ipsum clause presents variations at its close, but they 
all point to exest. There seems to be no doubt that Seneca’s mean- 
ing is as follows: “either theory is tenable, that the mountain is 
being eaten away and hence shrinking, or that it is remaining the 
same because it does not supply the material for the fire that blazes 
up through it, but only serves as a flue, the actual material being 
derived from underground sources other than the mountain itself.” 
I do not see how under the circumstances we can avoid giving exest 
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what seems to me the absolutely obligatory subject <ignis> ; it is 
hardly possible that a writer would mention montem specifically 
and pass over <zgnis>.I would place it between non and ipsum, 
reading thus quia non <ignis> ipsum exest; this has some small 
paleographic plausibility, and the clausula, cretic-spondee, is sound. 


LXXX, 1 (303: 24) : nemo cogitationem meam impediet, quae hac 
ipsa fiducia procedit audacius. non crepuit subinde ostium, non 
adlevabitur velum: licebit tuto vadere, quod magis necessarium 
est per se eunti et suam sequenti viam. 


All the mss. show uno vadere; tuto is a conjecture of Hense’s. 
Summers proposes uno <actu>, coll. CI, 4. Beltrami (11) renews a 
conjecture of Erasmus’, namely, wnz, explained as meaning sine 
interpellatorum comitatu. I believe the required adverb is czto. As 
he is ποῦ proposing to depend on other people’s roads and other 
people’s guidance, he must get along quickly; he has to do all his 
own scouting, he has to be prepared for occasional retracings of the 
path, and hence there can be no lingering. Notice in the preceding 
sentence audacius, with which czto would fit as suggesting at least 
one phase of the audacia. Compare also LXX XIX, 1: rem... ad 
sapientiam properanti necessariam. It is the occurrence of audacius 
that makes Hense’s tuto a most inappropriate suggestion.'® If uno 
is to be retained, then Summers has the right idea, but his noun 
seems unfortunate. Dunbabin™ is happier with his uno <tenore> 
coll. Dial. 8, 1, 1: tune potest vita aequali et uno tenore procedere. 


LXXXI, 14 (310: 18) :-quantum autem existimas interesse, utrum 
aliquis quod derat a se, quod praestabat, sumpserit an beneficium 
acceperit ut daret? 


The ms. tradition through QVPb is essentially one and the same 
with the exception of dederat in Qb for derat. The various emenda- 
tions are detailed in Beltrami (II). I find myself in agreement with 
Madvig (so also Barker'’) on daret for derat. To all emenders alike 

16 Axelson, op. cit., p. 191, thinks otherwise; I fail to follow his argument. 
I agree with him, however, that von Ian’s crepabit (crepauit, crepuit is the 
line of alteration) is to be accepted. 


17 Classical Quarterly, XI (1917), p. 182. One of my former seminary stu- 
dents, Dr. B. L. Charney, reached the same conjecture independently 
coll. XXIII, 7: ex placido vitae et continuo tenore unam prementis viam. 


18 Op. cit., Vol. IT, p. 329. 
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quod praestabat is a puzzle. I venture the suggestion that the two 
quod clauses have exchanged their verbs, and that we should read 
utrum aliquis quod praestabat, a se quod daret sumpserit. This I 
translate: “whether a particular individual took what he was offer- 
ing (sc. to the proposed beneficiary) from himself to give.” This 
appears to me to give some intelligibility to the quod praestabat; 
further, the transposition produces the double cretic clausula quod 
daret sumpserit. 


LXXXII, 2-3 (316: 1-11) [This passage should read thus] : paula- 
tim enim effeminatur animus atque in similitudinem otii sui et 
pigritiae, in qua iacet solvitur. ‘quid ergo?’ inquis ‘non satius est 
vel sic iacere quam in istis officiorum verticibus volutari?’ quid 
ergo? viro non vel obrigescere satius est? deinde idem delicati 
timent, cui vitam suam fecere similem, etc., 

Hilgenfeld regards quid ergo? viro . . . satius est? as an interpola- 
tion, a view which Hense (II) rightly rejects although he feels that 
something has fallen out before deinde. Obviously both critics have 
appreciated the grave difficulty of making anything out of the pas- 
sage in its traditional form, but neither has suggested the possi- 
bility of a confused ms. tradition resulting from the occurrence of 
two quid ergo? sequences.'® My view, as exhibited above, is that a 
scribe either in the archetype common to all our mss.,”° or at some 
point in the tradition earlier than that, after writing quzd ergo? 
picked up the viro non sentence in returning to his exemplar, and 
later (after conditivum), discovering his error, wrote the other quid 
ergo? sequence in the desire to copy all that was before him without 
spoiling his manuscript. Any erasure was impossible, as the mistake 
had now assumed grave proportions. 

The passage, with this change, gives this sense: Little by little 
the spirit is weakened and dissolves into a resemblance with that 
ease which it enjoys and that inactivity in which it lies sunk. ‘‘What 
of it?’ you say.“‘Would it not be preferable even thus to lie sunk 
than to be continually tossed in billows of obligations like yours?” 
(Note vel sic iacere.) What of it? For one who is a man would it not 


19 But see H. Georgii, Philologus, LXX XIV (1928), pp. 88-89, where this 
possibility has been noted; it is employed, however, as the basis for a trans- 
position of sentences somewhat different from that suggested by me. 

20 This seems to have been pretty conclusively established by O. Foerster 
(as cited in note 3, above). 
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be preferable even to feel rigor mortis coming on? (Note vel obri- 
gescere as a retort to vel sic zacere. Obrigescere suggests death, and 
hence gives the transition to the next point, introduced by deznde.) 
Next these same fops fear that to which they have made their life 
so like. There is a difference between leisure and being laid away. 
Either excessive application or absolute desuetude is deplorable. 
(Utraque looks forward to contractio and torpor, not back to otium 
and conditivum). According to my way of thinking, the man who 
lies sunk among perfumes” is just as dead as he who is dragged by 
the (executioner’s) hook. Leisure without letters is death; it means 
a man’s being buried alive. 


LX XXIII, 19 (828: 14) : refer Alexandri Macedonis exemplum, qui 
Clitum, carissimum sibi ac fidelissimum, inter epulas transfodit 
et intellecto facinore mori voluit, certe debuit. 

The ms. consensus is deruzt. For this Beltrami (11) in his appara- 
tus criticus tentatively suggests the following explanation: an 
retineri potest intransitive adhibitum (sec. in voluntariae mortis 
speciem)? The account in Quintus Curtius (VIII, 2, 4-5) certainly 
suggests that there was a good deal of play-acting about Alexan- 
der’s alleged attempt to take his life, but the verb is rare, and 
Beltrami has to read too much into it. 

Viewing the matter in a purely paleographical light, I came to the 
conclusion that decuzt was the most probable word for the original 
text and subsequently found that a few of the recentiores exhibited 
that reading. There is this to be said for it, I think: (1) that the in- 
concinnity voluit decuit (personal and impersonal verb) is striking; 
(2) that the appropriateness of Alexander’s taking his own life under 
the circumstances is at least as classical an approach as that of his 
moral obligation; (3) that the end rhythm certe decuit (in which is to 
be included the last syllable of voluzt) is sound, being a spondee fol- 
lowed by a cretic in which the second long is resolved; (4) that had 
decuit been the ms. consensus we should have had no lack of explan- 
ations of it. Of course, if decuit is accepted, since morz the object of 
voluit becomes the subject of decuzt a semicolon should be placed 
after voluit. 

21 Cf. Cic. In Verrem II, 4, 40, § 87. 


22 There is a double meaning in these words; they may refer to the attend- 
ant graces of a feast or to the trappings of a corpse. 
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LXXXIV, 1: (331: 6) : studio quare prosint (sc. itinera), indicabo: 

a lectionibus nzhil recessi. 

Nihil was added by Buecheler and adopted by Hense as shown 
above. None of the principal mss., however (QVPb), suggests a 
negative; non appears in the later mss., and this form of negation 
Axelson accepts on the usual rhythmic grounds.”* Hense comments 
on non: fortasse recte. 

I am afraid, none the less, that Axelson has done nothing to meet 
Summers’ argument: “Seneca says the travelling is good for his 
studies, which implies something more than that it does not entirely 
interrupt them.” With regard to the relation of a lectzonibus recessi 
to what follows, pace Axelson, the connection is as follows: “I have 
given up my reading (sc. on my drives). Reading is, however, neces- 
sary to prevent the growth of self-satisfaction and also to point the 
way to further research. It is also a useful relaxation for the brain, 
which gets tired even of study; it builds it up again, but there must 
be study to accompany it.’”> The natural conclusion of this train of 
thought, not actually expressed by Seneca, is: “1 add these reflec- 
tions on the place of reading, that you may not think that I have 
dropped lectiones otherwise than on my rides.’”’ Note the autem in 
the sentence immediately following recessz; it establishes a clear 
contrast if one stands with the mss. reading and refuses to allow it 
to be spoiled by the addition of a negative. 


LXXXIV, 8 (333: 7) : puto aliquando ne intellegi quidem posse, si 
magni viri *** nec enim omnibus, quae ex quo velut exemplari 
traxit, formam suam inpressit, ut in unitatem illa conpetant. 

The asterisks in Hense’s text rather throw the reader off the track 

by creating the idea that a lacuna actually exists in the mss., when, 

as a matter of fact, it is created by Hense himself. 


QV: si magni viri nicenii (V : necentz) 

Pb: sz magni viri nec enim 
The codex Ottobonianus-Romanus 1579 gives δὲ magni vir ingenit, 
and in accepting this most modern scholars have concurred. 

23 Op. cit., pp. 1438-144. 


24 Op. cit., p. 98, fn. 2. 


25 T punctuate with a semicolon after fatigatum, and regard et before studio 
as the equivalent of etiam. 
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In what follows, velut has been found troublesome; as Summers 
says:® “but exemplar needs no apology.’”’ Hence he reads with 
Schweighaeuser volwit; Kronenberg?’ velit. The objection taken to 
velut seems sound unless quo is to be regarded as the short-form 
indefinite substantive, found not infrequently in combination with 
relatives and relative adverbs, and also interrogatives, for example, 
XL, 6: quid enim quis discere . . . velit? The sense would then be: 
“which he has drawn from anyone, as from a pattern’’; this pre- 
serves the ms. tradition and meets Summers’ objection because 
exemplar is not, under this interpretation, being apologized for, but 
is added as a graphic example of the way in which a man of great 
native talent uses the work of anyone (quo) on whose work he draws. 
Niemeyer”® proposes ex «αἰ» quo velut eremplari with the same 
idea in mind but perhaps dubious about the possibility of enclitic 
quo (cf. sz quis, st quem) as object of a preposition.” 

LXXXVI, 8 (347: 20) : itaque quae concursum et admirationem 
habuerant, cum dedicarentur, devitantur et in antiquorum nu- 
merum reiciuntur. 

There is no need for supplying any word here; et is for etiam, and 
the sentence translates: ‘“Consequently, places once crowded and 
popularly admired at the time they were dedicated are actually 
dated back into the class of antiquities.”’ Antiquorum means, as 
Beltrami (II) explains, antiquztate obsoletorum. Beltrami (II) takes 
the same view of the passage, but would read <ea> after et, un- 
necessarily, I think. 


LXXXVI, 12 (848: 27) : hoe loco dicet aliquis: ‘olim liquet mihi 
immundissimos fuisse.’ 

The ms. reading is, however, aliquotis (VM), aliquoties (Q), and 
aliquo (Pb), this last really pointing the same way as the others. 
Aliquis is introduced into V by a late hand. 

Beltrami (II) reads <aliquis> aliquotiens. Aliquotie(n)s I be- 
lieve to be right, but I would certainly not attach it, as Beltrami 
does, to fuzsse in sense. It belongs with liquet mzhz: “sometimes” (1. 

26 Op. cit., p. 100, fn. 

27 Classical Quarterly, I (1907), p. 207. 


28 Philologus, LVIII (1899), pp. 446 ff. 


29 Dr. B. L. Charney seems to set all doubt on that point at rest by the 
citation of CVIII, 19 fin.: Siin quo cognatus aliqui spiritus hospitaretur. 
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e., in spite of the great ideals about our forefathers which have 
been impressed on us in childhood, and which dominate our think- 
ing, like so much of our early education) “I feel quite certain that 
they were downright filthy.”’ 

No aliquis is necessary. Seneca often gets along comfortably 
without expressed pronoun subjects. Hoc loco dicet will stand by 
itself without any addition. 


LXXXVI, 14 (349: 11) : didici ab Aegialo, diligentissimo patre 
familiae, is enim nunc huius agri possessor est, quamvis vetus 
arbustum posse transferri. hoc nobis senibus discere necessarium 
est, quorum nemo non olivetum alteri ponit: quod vidi illud + 
arborum trimum et quadrimum fastidiendi fructus aut } depo- 
nere. 

This passage is sometimes asserted to be corrupt beyond re- 
covery. Yet a careful consideration of the context in order to deter- 
mine accurately the drift of the thought, combined with a study of 
such attempts at reconstruction as have been made already and a 
determination of the meanings of the words apparently preserved to 
us in the ms. tradition, suggests that the text as we have it is by no 
means to be despaired of. 

As for the context: (1) It brings out that a group of trees (arbus- 
tum) can be moved quamvis vetus—nor need vetus mean ‘‘old”’ 
absolutely, but only relatively to something else. In the present 
case, for instance, an olive tree at three or four years of age is 
(014 relatively to an olive branch (i.e., a slip) just planted as the 
start of a new tree. Consult the Encyclopaedia Britannica, s. v. 
Olive, and compare with what is there said the description of the 
second method of planting as given in paragraphs 19 and 20 of this 
present letter. (2) This fact of the possibilities of late transplanta- 
bility is something old men should become acquainted with for 
their own profit; otherwise they are just setting out orchards for 
posterity. With the ordinary method of planting from slips you do 
not get trees into bearing before from five to seven years. (3) 
Obviously, therefore, from the standpoint of an old man, anything 
that would cut down the elapsed time between planting and ade- 
quate bearing would be desirable. So, if one can successfully move 
trees already well advanced in growth, that would materially help. 

As for previous attempts at amendment of the passage, one may 
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refer to Gronovius’ long note*® out of which emerges: quod vidi 
illum arborum trimum aut (inaccurately for ef) quadrimum fas- 
tidienti fructus autumno deponere. I believe he is right in zllum for 
illud, the masculine pronoun referring to Aegialus above, and also 
in his insistence on deponere as meaning ‘‘to plant,” surely con- 
firmed by depositum in ὃ 17 and deposuit in § 19. Beltrami, after 
some aberrations in his first edition, adopts in (II) substantially 
the proposal of H. Georgii,*! namely, quod vidi illum arborum 
trimum et quadrimum <non> fastidiendi fructus <e>aut<e> 
ponere. The <non> had already been proposed by Madvig. Bel- 
trami (II) makes the single change of cautum for caute. I confess to 
being impressed by neither cautum nor caute on paleographical con- 
siderations, or any other. Summers” offers quite an elaborate re- 
construction of the passage, but his accompanying translation ap- 
pears to me to indicate that he has missed the drift. I believe he is 
right, however, in retaining fastidiendi untampered with. I cannot 
agree in his alteration of arborum trimum etc. to arborem trimam 
etc. The genitive plural forms trimum and quadrimum are relics of 
the older language and are likely enough to survive in agricultural 
phraseology. 

My own suggestion is: quod (sc. olivetum) vidi illum (se. 
Aegialum) arborum trimum et quadrimum, <non> fastidiendi 
fructus ant<e>, deponere. Here the genitives arborum . 
quadrimum depend directly as genitives of description on quod, 
and the <non> fastidiendi fructus as a like genitive on arborum. 
Ant<e> means ‘‘before they were moved from the nursery to the 
orchard proper.’”’ I hold the <non> to be necessary because the 
whole point of the passage seems to be that an old man can speed 
up the bringing of his olivetum into effective bearing by moving 
trees already relatively well advanced (vetus arbustum), which have 
already borne a good showing of fruit. I translate thus: “1 learned 
from Aegialus that a stand of trees can be moved, even though well 

30 Joh. Fred. Gronovius: ad L. & M. Annaeos Senecas Notae: Lugd. Batav. 
Ex Officina Elseviriana, 1649: pp. 220-221. 

31 Philologus, LX XXIV (1928), p. 91. 

32 On. cit., footnote to p. 104. 


33 One should also record the conjecture of E. P. Barker, op. cit., Vol. ΤΙ, 
pp. 329-330, viz.: quod vidi illudi: arborem trimam et quadrimam fastidiendi 
fructus aude tu ponere: te quoque ete. 
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advanced in growth. This is necessary for us old men to learn, 
every one of whom is setting out an olive orchard for somebody 
else: I saw him planting one consisting of trees three and four years 
old, already bearing no mean volume of fruit.” I do not feel that 
quod in the connection in which it occurs presents any difficulty in 
being understood as the equivalent of quorum unum. I submit 
finally that this reading conforms to the general demands of the 
thought of the context and at the same time entails a minimum 
amount of alteration of the ms. tradition at this pomt. One may 
also direct attention to the double cretic clausula rhythm obtained 
through ant <e> deponere.* 


LXXXVII, 1 (351: 14) : Naufragium, antequam navem conscen- 
derem, feci. quomodo acciderit, non adicio, ne et hoc putes inter 
Stoica paradoxa ponendum, etc., 


As the text stands, I do not see how one can escape the logic of 
Summers’ enquiry 35 “How can Seneca prevent Lucilius’s reckoning 
this surprising statement a paradox unless he explains it?” In con- 
sequence he reads nunc (ne) for non (n). I have tried** to meet the 
difficulty by interpreting non as having the force of nonne, as often 
in Seneca colloquially, and treating αὐτοῖο as a deliberative indica- 
_ tive (cf. do in LXXIX, 5, and servio in LX XVII, 15), securing thus 
the idea ‘‘am I not to add?” and so getting rid of the objectionable 
negative force of the non. If we regard Seneca’s subsequent account 
of the camping trip as an explanation of how the “shipwreck” hap- 
pened, we are bound to seek some method of escape from the em- 
barrassment created by the non. The absurdity of standing by the 
ms. reading unless my somewhat forced elucidation above is ac- 
cepted is revealed in the translations, as, for example, Barker’s:*” 
‘How that happened I refrain from adding, for fear you should 
want to register it as an extra Stoic paradox.” But surely we then 
come back to Summers’ objection that Lucilius is bound to regard 


34 Dr. B. L. Charney thinks the position of ante in my conjecture difficult. 
My view is that Seneca has placed it abnormally, or at least elsewhere than 
he ordinarily would, to secure his double cretic clausula. 

aOp.cit., Ὁ. 107, fn- 

36 “Notes and Emendations to the Epistulae Morales of L. Annaeus 
Seneca,’’ Publications of the University of Alberta, p. 10. 


37 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 48. 
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it as another Stoic paradox unless and until the explanation is 
provided. Read nunc with Summers. 


LXXXVII, 3 (351: 27) : de prandio nihil detrahi potuit: paratum 
fuit non magis hora, nusquam sine caricis, numquam sine 
pugillaribus. 

The consensus of the mss. is non magzs ora with P showing hora. 
But an hour seems a long period of preparation, for as simple a lunch 
as that which Seneca hints at, and hence various emendations have 
been proposed. Muretus long since offered sine magiro, sufficiently 
remote from the ms. tradition, nor do I think that Seneca, with his 
well-known reluctance to employ Greek words where sound Latin 
terms were available, would have written magiro for coquo. This 
objection applies also to H. Georgii’s non magiri cura, which, how- 
ever, is paleographically much sounder. Hense’s non magzdis ora, 
‘not on the edge of a plate,” should, I think, be included in any 
collection of the curiosities of emendation. Summers comes back to 
the domain of possibility with non agminis cura, that is, ‘without 
the labor of a horde (of slaves)’’; he compares Dial. 9, 1, 6-8, where 
the phrase agmen servorum occurs. The word agmen is used in Latin 
“de hominum turba, multitudine (nec refert, utrum in actu eundi 
sint necne)”’ ;33 compare in Seneca’s prose Dial. 9, 5, 3; Benef. 6, 33, 
4; Epist. XCV, 24. Summers’ suggestion associates itself admirably 
with paratum. 

The same remark applies to another suggestion, non agminis 
mora, “without the delay involved in having a troop of slaves 
get it ready”’; it comes close to the ms. tradition, and appears to be 
sound Latin with the Silver Latin flavor of epigrammatic expres- 
sion. The rhythm is hypodochmiac (-- v — v —), Axelson’s fourth 


type.*° 


LXXXVII, 41 (362: 17) : hance satius est suadere re et expugnare 
adfectus, non circumscribere. 
hanc: QV and the manus prior of P 
haec: b and vulg., also Fickert, Haase 
hac, hinc, hoc: variously the recentiores 


38 Thesaurus linguae Latinae, Vol. I, col. 1342. 


39 Proposed in my Seneca seminar, March 6, 1940, by a graduate student, 
Mr. J. T. 5. Morris, now Latin master at Taft (California) High School. 


40 Op. cit., p. 26, n. 35. 
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The question raised at lines 9-10 concerns (1) the value of 
arguing by syllogisms the pros and cons of a law to abolish wealth, 
and (2) the probability of securing certain sweeping results on char- 
acter by the minutiae of logic; and the question has only to be asked 
to be answered negatively by its own inherent absurdity. This 
method is therefore to be regarded as rejected. The question was 
put forward by the words: his interrogationibus suasuri aut dis- 
suasuri sumus? One could wish that the alternative had been put 
in a somewhat similar way. Actually the alternative must lie in 
hanc satius est suadere, and, as it is a question of an alternative 
method of getting the law de abolendis divitiis passed, it will not do 
to say with Buecheler, Hense, Beltrami that hanc means hanc legem, 
unless, like Hense, inserting a <re> after swadere, you introduce 
the alternative method in some way or other. It was probably the 
realization of this difficulty that produced haec of b, the vulgate, 
and the editions of Fickert and Haase, where haec refers to the 
numerous considerations of the preceding sentence, based not on 
syllogisms, but on Roman history and experience. But where the 
ms. authority is so strong for hance, it will be best to retain it and 
make the reference to paupertatem (as Fickert ad loc. suggests 
some scribes did), which is, after all, the leading word in the pre- 
ceding sentence, though that fact gets rather obscured by the long 
negative presentation of it from divitias autem on. The translation 
will be: “It would be better to endorse poverty, and (thus) attack 
the passions in force and not simply try to outmaneuver them.” 
Endorsing poverty outright means abandoning choplogic and di- 
recting a drive straight against such passions as acquisitiveness, 
love of ease, and love of display; hence erpugnare adfectus, non cir- 
cumscribere is all an exegesis of hanc suadere. 


LXXXVIII, 17 (367: 4) : ego quid futurum sit, nescio: quid fieri 
possit, scio. ex hoc nihil desperabo, totum expecto: si quid 
remittitur, boni consulo. 

The word desperabo has been challenged; we have detraho (M. 
Bonnet), adspernabor (Summers), deprecor (Maehly), and depreca- 
bor (Axelson). Exception is therefore taken, it will be noted, to both 
the word and the tense in which it stands. Hense considers the ms. 
reading sound and Beltrami (II) concurs. I wish to express my 
agreement with them. 
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It is an ordinary experience to find spero with the sense “I 
expect,’ where no sense of hope is involved, indeed often quite the 
contrary, and certainly by logical considerations despero should 
mean “1 fail to expect,” just as, when spero means “I hope,” 
despero means “1 do not hope.”’ In other words, whatever the sense 
of spero, despero is its antithesis. Hx hoc nihil desperabo therefore 
means: “Οἱ this (sc. what I know can happen) there is nothing that 
I shall not expect.’”’ This is at once explained by totum expecto: “I 
(always) face the whole thing.’’ Note also what follows: “if any 
part of it is remitted (sc. and it probably won’t be much), I am 
very thankful.” Those who find a difficulty in the passage un- 
doubtedly do so through thinking only of the sense ‘‘despair,’”’ and 
failing to recognize that desperabo is here essentially a negative 
verb, the negative quality of which is cancelled by the nzhil. Cf. 
CIV, 12: alia sperando, alia desperando. 

Nor is there anything wrong with the future tense. Desperabo is 
written with an eye on what his attitude will be when any particular 
combination of mischances arrives and he begins to consider the 
possibilities one by one, but in the totum expecto he is expressing in 
general (hence the present tense) what his feeling is about all fu- 
turities. If the form of statement now paratactically arranged be 
altered to hypotaxis, this comes out at once: “since I always antici- 
pate the whole (of what I know can happen), I shall not on any 
particular occasion fail to expect any part of it.”’ 


LXXXVIII, 44 (374: 24) : Parmenides ait ex his, quae videntur, 

nihil esse wno excepto universo 

The ms. reading is nihil esse universo, and this Diels*! defends 
with the subsequent approval of Hense.*? The numerous conjec- 
tures that have been made, some of them decidedly cryptic, are 
recorded by Beltrami (II) in his critical note ad loc., and I should 
be sorry to add to the list if I could convince myself that Seneca 
would be satisfied to render the ὑπάρχειν of Diels’ suggested original 
by esse alone. 

Vivona* is quite right, in my judgment, in maintaining that the 
emphasis here must be on the wnuwm; compare § 45 extr., of this 

41 Vorsokratiker, p. 170, 35. 


“2 Rheinisches Museum, LX XIV (1925), p. 124. 
“On. cit. p. 39. 
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same Epistle: si Parmenidi, nihil est praeter unum. Hence the unum 
should appear here as well as in the statement of ὃ 45, and wnzver- 
sum is insufficiently definite. He suggests, attractively enough, wno 
everso: “if the One is upset.’’ Paleographically uno iverso would be 
more acceptable; that the meaning would be the same may be de- 
duced from Horace, Epod. 10, 5, inverso mari, and Odes, 3, 5, 7, 
inversi mores. Forcellini offers ἀναστρέφω as a Greek parallel for 
inverto, and possibly Seneca was actually translating some such 
phrase as τοῦ ἑνὸς ἀναστραφέντος. 

As for Parmenides’ general position see Plato, Theaet. 180 e 3: 
“all things are One, and the One remains at rest in itself, having no 
place in which it moves.’”’ Obviously then, wno znverso, there could 
be no existence for the ordinary phenomena of life (haec quae 
videntur), because they are absolutely involved in the maintained 
existence of the One. 


LXXXVIII, 45 (375: 2) : haec omnia in illum supervacuum stu- 
diorum liberalium gregem coice; illi mihi non profuturam scien- 
tiam tradunt, hi spem omnis scientiae eripiunt. satius est super- 
vacua scire quam nihil. 


The latter sentence, satius .. . nihil, to be agreeable in meaning 
with the context, should be printed as a question; otherwise it is 
really inconsistent with the sentence next following, where Seneca 
indicates that there is nothing to choose between the one group and 
the other, and particularly inconsistent with lines 13-15 below. The 
question would express utter discouragement coupled with con- 
siderable annoyance: ‘‘would be it any better to know useless 
things than to know nothing?” Repeatedly in Seneca interrogations 
have no verbal sign. 

This is less drastic than the method of dealing with the passage 
advanced by P. Thomas,“ who writes as follows: Apage insulsum 
istud emblema Satius . . . nzhil, quo tenor ille orationis inter- 
rumpitur: Jili...hi... lla... hi. Adscripserat scilicet margini 
magistellus aliquis iudicium suum. I quote Thomas to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the impossibility of the standard text, at least 
with its present punctuation, has suggested iteself to others than 
myself; I do not accept his exclusion of the whole sentence. 

44 Mnemosyne, n.s., Vol. XLIX, p. 28. 
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LXXXIX, 8 fin. (3877: 25) : non enim quemadmodum in iis, qui 
aliquid ex distanti loco ferire conantur, alibi est qui petit, alibi 
quod petitur. nec quemadmodum itinera quae ad urbes perdu- 
cunt, sic viae ad virtutem sunt extra ipsam: ad virtutem venitur 
per ipsam, cohaerent inter se philosophia virtusque. 


The mss. Q and B (now our only first-class authorities since we 
have passed the end of LX XXVIII) read extra ipsam sunt, though 
originally in B sunt came after ad virtute (sic) and was subsequently 
struck out in that place and written in above zpsam. In the Hense 
text above, the additional words (those in italics) are a conjecture 
of Buecheler’s; they must be eliminated in considering Beltrami’s 
reading below. 

Beltrami (II) holds by the reading adopted by him in (I), 
namely, zpsa for 7psam, the latter being a relatively easy error with 
per ipsam so close by. Eztra is to be treated as an adverb with the 
value of a predicate adjective; zpsa refers to ztinera. Beltrami is 
undoubtedly right, though I do not profess to understand his ex- 
planation of zpsa; the Latin signifies to me: “nor, as roads which 
conduct to cities, themselves lie outside (sc. the cities).’’ Our second 
quemadmodum simile is then on an almost complete par in its 
method of statement with the first, and our whole sentence consists 
of two examples of what the progress to virtue does not resemble, 
followed by a statement in the main clause of how that progress is 
actually achieved, namely, ad virtutem venitur per ipsam. Bel- 
trami’s punctuation is also right as against Hense’s, but I think that 
the last words, cohaerent etc., are best set off as a separate sentence. 


XC, 9 (385: 17) : fureae utrimque suspensae fulciebant casam. 


Summers*® remarks on suspensae: “ ‘set up,’ but I can find no 
other ex. of such a force: the natural meaning would be ‘sup- 
ported’ ” (ὃ 8, n.). His note on § 8 reads: ‘‘suspendit—‘rear on 
high’: it is an architectural term for supporting a building or roof 
on arches or pillars (so 84. 12 magno aggestu suspensa vestibula).’’ 
Compare also XLI, 3 med., where the same idea is applied to na- 
ture’s architecture; the cave’s roof is a grand arch to sustain the 
weight of the mountain above (montem suspenderit), and LIX, 12, 
where the idea is transferred to describe a rider astride; his legs form 

45 Op. cit., Ὁ. 316. 
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the arch which is sustained by the horse (crus suspensum equo). In 
our present passage the casa depends for its whole support on the 
furcae which carry the ridgepole.** The natural facts of the case 
seem to point to swspensam as read by Lipsius.*” 


XC, 22 (889: 24) : narrat enim quemadmodum rerum naturam 
imitatus panem coeperit facere. ‘receptas’ inquit ‘in os fruges 
concurrens inter se duritia dentium frangit, et quicquid excidit, 
ad eosdem dentes lingua refertur; tune vero miscetur, ut facilius 
per fauces lubricas transeat.’ 

Tunc vero is the ms. consensus, retained by Hense, as above, and 
Beltrami. Some of the recentiores insert salivae or saliva before 
miscetur, whence Summers, omitting tunc vero, reads salivae <re> 
miscetur. Buecheler’s et wmore and P. Hauck’s tune umore are both 
governed by a desire to parallel the aqua of page 390, line 10 (tum 
farinam aqua sparsit), as well as by the general feeling that there 
should be a clear statement of that with which the food mixture is 
lubricated, but the manuscript justification is entirely lacking. I 
suggest tunc universum; if a haplography took place between une 
and wn, as might easily enough have happened in minuscules, we 
come to tunc verst. This lies appreciably nearer the manuscript 
reading than any other suggestion that has been offered. 

In the preceding part of the sentence, we have outlined for us in 
the first place the process of grinding by the teeth of grains of 
wheat taken into the mouth; there follows a note to the effect that 
whatever is missed in the first operation is carried back by the 
tongue to the teeth, there to be submitted to the same grinding 
process. This might conceivably happen more than once; tunc 
universum miscetur, that is, “then the whole (sc. now completely 
ground to powder) is reduced to paste.’’ As the object of the mixing 
is at once explained to be the securing of a passage of the chewed 
grains down the throat, the addition of the saliva may be taken for 
granted and is apparently not expressed, though possibly some 
regard should be had to the recentiores with their salivae or saliva 
as noted above. But I do not believe the word to be indispensable; 


46 Barker, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 83, translates: ‘forked poles leaning inward 
from either side formed the groundwork of the hut.’’ I do not follow his archi- 
tectural scheme. 


47 G. Windhaus, in Programm des Ludwig-Georg’s Gymnasium zu Darmstadt, 
Herbst 1879 (Darmstadt, H. Brill, 1879), p. 4, concurs. 
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every human being has the experience of the chewing and swallow- 
ing process and hardly needs to be reminded specifically of its 
every detail. 

Universum in the sense of ‘‘the whole,” that is, the universe, is of 
course a commonplace in Seneca, but in the ordinary, nonphilosoph- 
ical sense also, such as is required to confirm the emendation sug- 
gested, it will be found in the following passages at least and 
possibly in others as well: LX X XIX, 2; XC, 39; XCIV, 4; XCIV, 
21; also Dial. 4, 31,7; N.Q. I, 14, 4. 

The rhythm in the clausula is the dispondaeus. 


XCII, 2 (404: 18) : haec enim sola non submittit animum, stat 
contra fortunam: in quolibet rerum habitu securos servat. 


QBA: servitus servat; securos servat is found only in Gruter’s 
fourth Palatine codex, and this gives no indication of a possible 
source for the error, while, as Beltrami says in the preface to 
Volume II of his first edition (p. xliii), any correction, in order to 
gain consideration, must take servitus into account. Beltrami him- 
self reads interritos, a conjecture founded in turn on Koch’s se 
interritam. Some recentiores, followed by Lipsius, Ruhkopf, Fickert, 
and Haase, read se virtus, but the change of subject from ratzo to 
virtus seems very difficult; the argument all along has been about 
ratio. 

The error here appears to me to be of that type which arises when 
a transcriber, noting two words at one and the same time and pro- 
ceeding to record them in his copy, applies to the first word the 
dominant syllable of the second, with consequent elimination of the 
first half of the first word. I therefore think that what originally 
stood in the text was a passive participle in -ztos followed by servat, 
which became, as just explained, servitos servat, with an obvious 
subsequent correction to servitus. Beltrami’s interritos answers the 
specifications of this theory and gives good sense along with good 
clausula rhythm; my explanation of the nature of the error provides 
him a better argument than the rather overelaborate theory he 
himself offers at the point mentioned above. 

Interritus is a well-attested Senecan word as a description of the 
perfect sage. Beltrami quotes (loc. cit.) three instances from the 
Epistles and twe from the Dialogues. 
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XCII, 4 (405: 9) : nam si possunt aliquid non honesta conferre ad 
optimum statum, in his erit beata vita sine quibus honesta. 


It should be observed that honesta at the sentence end is Hense’s 
conjecture; the QBA reading is non est. This is adequately explained 
by Kronenberg* and by Vivona.* I cannot agree with Beltrami’s 
view that sz has the force of etsz and with his insertion of <tamen> 
before ἦν his. The point is this: if there are non honesta which can 
contribute anything to the optimus status (i.e., the beata vita), then 
that state cannot be called perfect unless it has these things. As 
Kronenberg puts it: iam non conferent (‘“‘make a contribution’’), 
sed erunt condicio sine qua non. Note the import of the sentence im- 
mediately following in the text, and compare in this same letter 
δὲ 14, 15, and especially ὃ 16, which should really close the debate 
on the point. Szne quibus non est is also, it should be noted, a proper 
rhythmic clausula, cretic with first syllable resolved, plus spondee, 
a well-established Senecan form. 


XCII, 6 (405: 25) : adicimus rationali inrationale, honesto inhones- 
tum. ad hance vitam facit titillatio co~poris. 

But the actual ms. readings are QB: magno vitam, and A: mag- 
nevitam. The ad hanc in Hense’s text above is an emendation of 
Buecheler’s. Beltrami in both editions prints his own conjecture in 
the text: humanae vitae tam for ad hanc vitam with tam in the sense 
of tantum; this appears highly improbable. 

The magno of QB (and, in effect, A) seems to me too definite to 
be emended away. It looks like the third positive member of a 
series of adjectives, rational, honesto, magno, and as each of the 
two former is negatived by its obvious opposite, one should find a 
negative for magno also. This last is more difficult to provide than 
for the other adjectives, but Erasmus in his second edition of the 
Epistles (Basel, 1529) suggested puszllum. Schweighaeuser put for- 
ward vile, which had also occurred to me independently. It ex- 
plains the paleographic error as one of skipping, and provides a 
dispondaic clausula. 

Read therefore: magno <vile>. Vitam facit titillatio corporis? 
The interrogation sign I accept from Beltrami’s text. This ques- 


48 Classical Quarterly, I (1907), p. 208. 
49 Op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
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tion is assumed to be answered positively (cf. ergo in the following 
sentence) and thus becomes the basis for two further interrogations, 
each lightly tinged with scorn, with the net result of rejecting 
the whole absurdity. 

Erasmus’ other way out was thus expressed: Tamen erit lectio 
tolerabilis si magno recipias pro sapiente, et addas interrogationis 
notulam. That would mean the placing of a full stop after znhones- 
tum, and following it with Magno vitam facit titillatio corporis? I 
cannot, however, find magnus used thus alone in the Epistles; the 
phrase is always magnus vir in the sense of the perfect sage, the 
sapiens. Examples are X XIX, 3; LXIV, 2; LXVI, 3; LXVIII, 8; 
LXX, 25; LX XVIII, 10.°°Thus Erasmus’ second suggestion, attrac- 
tive as it is in avoiding any change in the ms. tradition, cannot, I 
feel, be entertained. 


XCII, 34 (414: 1) : ita ille divinus animus egressurus hominem, quo 
receptaculum suum conferatur, ignis illud 7 excludat an terra 
contegat an ferae distrahant, non magis ad se iudicat pertinere 
quam secundas ad editum infantem. 

QBA all agree on excludat. Some of the recentiores show erurat, 
taken up by Rossbach, coll. de Remediis Fortuitorum, 5, 4, who 
writes ex <urat an lapis in >cludat. In this I concur with respect to 
the paleographical argument based on the excludat of the manu- 
scripts and to the parallel presented by the passage just mentioned 
above, except in regard to exrurat. That verb is not sustained by de 
Rem. Fort. 5, 4; it should rather be consumat, this verb occurring 
twice in chapter 5, Once with zgnzs and once with flamma. But 
consumat as the verb for the sentence under discussion may have 
been rejected because of the conferatur immediately preceding; 
small things affect us all in the matter of choosing this word rather 
than that. It is also possible, however, that it was rejected because 
Seneca was suddenly impressed with a less usual phrase which had 
occurred to him. 

Barker®! suggests exc <oquat an mare il>ludat, and I think that 


5° There is, however, at CXV, 2 (556:4): magnus ille remissius loquitur et 
securius, where the word vir does not occur in combination with magnus. On 
the other hand, the ille makes the expression perhaps even more specific, 
“‘the great man of our discussions,’’ so that I think that the point against 
unsupported magnus still holds. 


51 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 330. 
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excoquat merits consideration. The verb occurs in Dial. 10, 13, 1: 
excoquendi in sole corporis cura, where it evidently means “Το burn 
black,’’ with reference to the acquiring of the fashionable vacation 
tan, like the excoctam of Terence’s Adelphi 5, 3, 63, the parallel 
adjective there being atram. In N.Q. 4, 13, 11: sed cor ipsum 
excoquit luxuria, it seems to mean ‘‘to consume (to a crisp), meta- 
phorically speaking. Seneca may simply be striking out a bold 
phrase and a very graphic one when he says that the divinus animus 
does not care whether fire “turns to a black crisp” its receptacu- 
lum. I confess that Seneca has provided me with more startling 
experiences. Despite Beltrami’s objection therefore to a four- 
limbed description, read tentatively: ignis illud ex <coquat an lapis 
in > cludat. 





NOTES ON SOME DIDYMAEAN INSCRIPTIONS 


BY 
JOSEPH E. FONTENROSE 


I. Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, 922; first cen- 
tury A.D. 


In A.J.P. LVII (1936), 56 f., I suggested a restoration of the 
mutilated lines 2-4, filling in the prophet’s name as Lucius Malius 
Saturninus, son of Lucius (Malius) Reginus. Later, in July, 1936, 
I saw the stone in the British Museum and made a squeeze of it.! 
I now propose the following restoration: 


Lo πετττττττν- €--------------- 
2 [Πρ]οφήτης Λεύκιο[ς Ovuré] 

9 [ἌΛ]ιος Λευκίου ῬῬ[υγ]εί[νου Ku] 

4 [ρείϊνα Κρ[(]σφος πα[νη]γυρ [ικὸς] 


In each of lines 2 and 3 there is room for five or six letters at the 
end. The usual letter height is between 3 and 4 cm.; the average 
width is 2.5 em. The lines of this inscription are of uneven length, 
varying from 12 to 21 letters, if I is counted as a half letter. 

The name that follows Λεύκιος in line 2 can have a maximum 
length of 10 letters, since the IO of line 3 is obviously the ending 
of it. Following the patronymic Λευκίου a rectangular incision, 
61% by 5 cm., was made in the stone, which cuts across lines 3 and 
4. Over the upper left-hand corner the curved top of a letter P or B 
can be seen. This supports my former conjecture ‘Pnyeivov as a 
second name in the patronymic. But a difficulty arises from the 
fact that the space between P and E can be no more than 3 cm. A 
spelling Ῥιγείνου is possible, however, through iotacization, of 
which there are several instances in contemporary and somewhat 
earlier Milesian and Didymaean inscriptions.’ IT can easily fit in. 


1 This was in the course of a year that I spent abroad as Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, whose assistance made possible the re- 
search of which these notes are among the minor results. I also wish to 
express my gratitude to Mr. J. N. Pryce, then Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum, for his kindness in allowing me access to 
the stones of A.G.J.B.M. 922 and 923 and in giving me all necessary assist- 
ance. 

2See Bonde Bondesson, De sonis et formis titulorum Milesiorum Didy- 
maeorumque (Lund, H. Ohlsson, 1936), 20 f. He cites Abh. Akad. Berlin (1911), 
Anh. 1, p. 68, line 23 (δεδιπνικυίας), and J.H.S. VI (1885), p. 351, no. 102, line 
11 (συγκεχωρῖσθαι); both belong to the late first century B.c. 
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At the beginning of 4, Hirschfeld published the first group of 
visible letters as NAKT'2®02, of which he could make nothing. The 
second of these letters appears as A on my squeeze, so that Hirsch- 
feld’s conjecture about it is confirmed. The fourth is P and there is 
room for an I between it and Σ. This gives us Κρίσφος, manifestly a 
misspelling of Κρίσπος.3 

Now the name Lucius Vitellius Crispus, son of Lucius, occurs 
upon an unpublished Didymaean inscription. Since Οὐιτέλλιος will fit 
the available space at the end of 2 and beginning of 3, it is probable 
that he is the prophet of lines 2-4. His father is a Lucius Reginus, 
if my restoration is correct, who may or may not be the Lucius 
Malius Reginus of C.I.G. 2885. If he is the same, then Lucius 
Vitellius Crispus must be a brother of Lucius Malius Saturninus. 
This would not be impossible among Greeks of Roman citizenship 
adopting Roman names. In Milet I 3. 1764 the brothers Poseidonius 
and Diodorus share the names Marcus Aurelius Granianus.® Per- 
haps Crispus took the name Vitellius instead of Malius because he 
was a partisan of the Emperor Vitellius; if so, the date of this in- 
scription must be near 69 A.D. 

Between ‘Pvyeivov and Kpiogos there is room for a word of not 
more than seven letters ending in NA. This ending suggests a 
Roman tribal name, probably Kupeiva. This is found in C.I.G. 2880 
(ca. 150 A.D.), line 3: Μάρκου Οὐλπίου [PAa]/Biavod Aaya ὑὸς Κυρείν[ᾳ 
Φλα]͵, βιανὸς Φιλέας. An arrangment of names like the one suggested 
in my restoration is seen in the list of Milesian stephanephors:® 
Μᾶρκος Κορνήλιος Μάρκου υἱὸς, Κολλείνα Καπίτων (26/27 a.v.).” 


3 See Bondesson, op. cit., 96 f., 102 f., on interchanges of II and Φ in the 
fourth, third, and second centuries B.c. But here the spelling may be in- 
fluenced by the tendency toward dissimilation of contiguous spirants, which, 
like iotacization, is characteristic of the change from ancient to modern 
Greek. That is, we may have in Kpiogos the third stage of the following de- 
velopment: (1) og changes to oz; (2) the spelling cg is sometimes retained, 
though pronounced oz; (3) original oz is sometimes spelled og.See H. Pernot, 
Grammaire du Grec moderne (Paris, Garnier, 1930) I, sec. 78, pp. 49-51. But 
this dissimilation took place in only certain dialects for cg, not in all as for 
σθ and ocx. See Pernot, ibid., Remarque (p. 51). 

4 Milet = Th. Wiegand, Milet: Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen (Berlin, Rei- 
mer, 1906—). The epigraphical part of Vol. I, fase. 8, was done by A. Rehm. 

5 The two prophets named Publius Aelius in Abh. Akad. Berl. (1908), Anh. 
1, p. 45, and in Rev. Phil. XXVIII (1904), p. 202, are probably brothers. 

6 Milet 13. 128. 

7 T should expect υἱός after the father’s name in line 3 of our inscription, but 
there is no room for it. It appears to be the rule to express it when patronym- 
ics are long, but it is usually omitted otherwise; see Ποσιδώνιος Διοδότου in 
A.G.I.B.M. 9238c. 
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Il. Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, 923a; on one 
side of a block of white marble broken off at the top; width 
59.7 cm.; letter height 2.5 cm.; average letter width 2.5 cm. (ca. 
100 A.D. ). Squeeze. 


I propose the following text: 


la [---------- καὶ τοὺς παῖδα] 

10 [s] εἱστίασεν [ἐν τοῖς ᾿ΑνοιγΎμ] 
οἷς ἐπὶ ἡμέρας δώδεκα κα] 

. oy. a A ; 
ὶ οὔσης πολλῆς τῆς κακε[ίας] 
ταμιευόντων Εὐτύχου [τοῦ] 

δ ᾿ἙἘπεράστου καὶ Παμφίλου [τοῦ] 
3 Ld \ | e \ 
Ἀντιόχου καὶ τειμηθεὶς [ὑπὸ] 

“ t , 3 
τοῦ δήμου πλεονάκις εἰ] 
κόσι χρυσαῖς καὶ ἀνδριᾶ[σιν.] 


In line 1 there are only traces of letters at the foot of the line, much 
as shown in Hirschfeld’s drawing. The key to the restoration is 
supplied by ἐπὶ ἡμέρας 6 -- - in line 2, which reveals that this in- 
scription is one in which an outgoing prophet, listing his benefac- 
tions during his term of office, reports that he has celebrated one 
of the festivals for a certain number of days. See Rev. Phil. XXIII 
(1899), p. 317, no. 33 = C.I.G. 2883¢ (Vol. II addenda, p. 1120) = 
Le Bas-Waddington 227: lines 1f.: [--- ἑστιάσας τοὺς] πολείτας ἐπὶ ἡμέ- 
pas vy’...; lines 5-8:... ποιήσας δὲ καὶ τοῖς mat/[oli τὰ δεῖπνα ἐν τοῖς 
᾿Ἄνοι, [γὙμ]οῖς ὑπὸ σημέαν ἐπὶ ἡμέρας 6’... . Rev. Phil. XXIII (1899), 
p. 318, no. 34, lines 7-10: [.. . καὶ ἑστιάσας], καθ᾽ ἡμέραν τὰς ιβ' φυλὰς, 
[δοὺς ἑκάστῃ pel/pida a’, ὁμοίως παισὶ δο[ὺς ἐν τοῖς ᾿Ανοι] Ὑμοῖς διανομὴν 


. Ibid. p. 319, no. 35: .. . ὁμοίως πα[ισὶ δοὺς ἐν τοῖς ᾿Ανοιγμοῖς δια] 
νομὴν. . - . C. 1. G. 2869, lines 6-8: . . . καὶ τούς τε Κόσμους ἐν] “τῶι 
ἱερῶι ἐπὶ δώδεκα ἡμέρας ([ἐπε]τέλεσ[εν]. . . . C. I. G. 2880, lines 11-13: 


. ποιησάντων θεωρίας ἐπὶ ἡ μέρας δέκα καὶ μονομαχίας ἀποτό μους ἐπὶ 
ἡμέρας δεκαδύο... . Cf. Milet 13. 134, lines 18 f., 29 f. 

The dative-plural ending at the beginning of line 2 points to the 
feast of the Anoigmoi, and the phrase ἐν τοῖς ᾿Ανοιγμοῖς fills the re- 
quired space at the end of line 1 neatly, since there is room for just 
about eleven letters, if Iis counted as a half letter. It will be noticed 
that lines 4-8 show 18 to 22 letters a line. The letter traces in line 1 
seem to be εἱστίασεν, the initial letter of which is the second letter in 
the line. Since three of the inscriptions quoted above reveal that 
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Milesian boys were either feasted or otherwise well treated at the 
feast of the Anoigmoi, we are fairly safe in supposing that the 
words immediately preceding εἱστίασεν were [καὶ τοῦς ratéa/s]. 

To complete the restoration of line 2 the question arises, For how 
many days did this prophet carry on the feast? The sources show 
that this was left to the incumbent prophet’s discretion. All that 
we have here is A, which may be either the numeral letter or the 
initial letter of δύο, δέκα, or δώδεκα. Except for δύο, there are instances 
of all these possibilities in the sources quoted above. There is space 
for about eight letters at the end of line 2. The last two are prob- 
ably KA, forming the word καί with the I at the beginning of 3, so 
that δώδεκα most nearly fits the available space. The manner in 
which a feast was carried on for twelve days is adequately shown by 
the quotation above from Rev. Phil. XXIII (1899), p. 318, no. 34. 

The sense of line 3 is made clear by J.H.S. VI (1885), p. 353, 
no. 105, lines 5-8; that is, in spite of hard times the incumbent 
prophet undertook the great expenses mentioned in the inscription. 
Hirschfeld suggested xax[oraetas] for the end of line 3. But this is 
about four letters too long for the gap, and after the second K my 
squeeze shows what appears to be the foot of an E. I therefore 
propose κακε[ίας] for κακίας.δ The meaning “hard times,” ‘distress,”’ 
is unparalleled for this word, but it is not impossible for an abstract 
noun that signifies the quality of κακός.9 

The treasurer Eutychus (lines 4 f.) is mentioned in Milet I 7. 
204a, which is dated in the first century A.D. by Rehm, and prob- 
ably in Abh. Akad. Berl. (1924), Pt. 1, p. 19, no. 11, dated in the 
second century by Wiegand. 


III. Le Bas-Waddington 222; J.H.S. VI (1885), p. 352, no. 102 
(EK. A. Gardner, ed.); Mélanges Weil (Paris, Fontemoing, 1898), 
pp. 150-153 (B. Haussoullier, ed.); Milet I 3, p. 275 (Part II, 
lines 18-22, only; A. Rehm, ed.). 16/11 B.c. 


In the first half of the nineteenth century both Cockerell and Le 
Bas saw the stone and made copies of it. Cockerell’s copy is superior 
to Le Bas’s, but neither is very good. The stone has not been found 
by the excavators, French or German, of Didyma and Miletus. 


ὃ « is found for short « in Milesian inscriptions of the second century A.D.; 
see Bondesson, op. cit., 25 f. 

9 xaxérns has the meaning ‘‘bad condition’ as well as ‘‘bad character," 
“bad quality,”’ etc.; see Hdt. 2. 128, 6. 67. 3. 
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Part I (lines 1-17)!° is a Milesian decree that provides for re- 
newal of the practice of appointing a βοηγός every year in the cult of 
Zeus Soter, since for a long time no one had undertaken the office. 
The decree concludes with provision for a stele on which the names 
of the annual Bonyoi shall be inscribed. Part II (lines 18 ff.) is the 
first part of a list of Bonyoi. 

The text of Part I has been best edited by Adolf Wilhelm in 
Beitrdge zur Griechischen Inschriftenkunde (Vienna, Hélder, 1909), 
pp. 177-179. As supplement to his and Haussoullier’s commentaries 
I should say that the Bonyés is probably not identical with the βοηγίᾳ 
νικήσας that appears in some extant inscriptions. The βοηγός, 1 
think, is the chief priest of Zeus Soter, elected annually. The big 
event of his term was Zeus’s festival, the Bonyia, for which he must 
make provision and over which he presided. 

Both copies show very little for Part II. Cockerell’s copy indi- 
cates a gap of ten lines after the end of Part I, then the following 
letters at the foot of the stone: 


ENITPO! 
YHAPAI . NOY... 
ΤΟΥ̓ΠΡΟΦΗΓΟΥΥΙΟΣΠΟΣΙΔΩ 
ΝΙΟΣ 


Le Bas’s copy, which was made very hastily, shows much less for 
these four lines, but more for the intervening section: 


EST 01 
ANOOYBOHOOXSEPYLONEIII 
ΘΟ ΘΥΗΞ 2 FON 
... HPAKAEIAHN 
HPO SE 

QN TOYA 
ΩΣ 

ΚΟΥ 

ἘΠῚΠΡ 

2 τὸ ἃ τὸ 

ΤΟΥ 

ΝΙΟ 


10 There are 17, not 18, lines in Part I; see Wilhelm (cited in next para- 
graph), p. 179. 
11 See Mélanges Weil, 149. 
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Rehm’s restoration of lines 18-20 shows that the essential for- 
mula in each item of this list is the date expressed in terms of the 
stephanephorship of Miletus, followed by the title and the name of 
the Bonyos of the year. The first five letters of line 19 show that 
the first βοηγός of the list served in the stephanephorship of Hera- 
cleides Evanthus’ son, 16/15 B.c.!2 Enough letters can be seen in Le 
Bas’s copy to make it plain that the first to undertake the office after 
passage of the decree was Epinicus Epinicus’ son, who is mentioned 
in the decree (line 12). Lines 18-20 thus provide the key to the 
restoration of lines 21 ff., since we have the stephanephor list for 
this period of Milesian history. The only problem is how to make 
use of the fragmentary and unreliable evidence from the copies of 
Cockerell and Le Bas. Only once after the first item do we know the 
name of the Bonyés; elsewhere we cannot know how much space to 
allow for the names. In Part I there are from 23% to 28% letters to 
a line, if 115 counted as a half letter. 

I propose the following restoration of the whole of Part II, mak- 
ing use of the stephanephor list and giving as much weight as pos- 
sible to the two copies: 


"Ext o7[e] [avn gopov Ἡρακλείδου τοῦ Ei] 

ἀνθου βοηγὸς πρ[ῶϊτον ᾿Επί[νικος Ἔπινί] 
20. [κ]ου τοῦ ‘H[ gar] στί[(]ων[ος.] 

[Emi στεφανηόρφου τοῦ θεοῦ τοῦ] 

[μεθ Ἡρακλείδην [αὐτοέτης βοηγὸς καὶ] 

προΐ φη]τ[ης(ὁ δεῖνα) τοῦ (δεῖνος).] 

[Emi στεφανη φόρου Eixparous τοῦ Μην] 
25 ἰ[οδ]ώ[ρου βοηγὸς (ὁ δεῖνα)] τοῦ A---. 

[Ἐπὶ] σίτεφανη φόρου Χάρμου τοῦ Opacw] 

[νίδ]ου [βοηγὸς (6 δεινα) τοῦ (δεῖνος).] 

᾿Επὶ προφ[ητεύοντος Διοδότου τοῦ ’Aya] 

[θίο]υ παρ[εἸδρ[εὐων ταμίας ὁ]μοῦ [καὶ Bor] 
80. [γὸς ὁ] τοῦ προφήτου υἱὸς Ποσιδώ 

γνιος. 


18-20: The restoration is Rehm’s, except that he has τρίτον, not 
πρῶτον, for the EPI'ON of Le Bas’s copy. But this is the first item of 
the list, so that if τρίτον is the right reading its interpretation is not 
easy. It cannot be the equivalent of τρίς. If this item is the record of 

12 Milet 13.127, line 3. 
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Epinicus’ third year as βοηγός, or if he is the third to hold the office 
since passage of the decree, we should expect two entries before it. 
It remains possible, but not probable, that Epinicus had served 
twice as Bonyés in the period before the office had lapsed into 
desuetude. But it is much more likely, in view of the fact that 
Epinicus was instrumental in reviving the Bonyia, that he would 
take care to point out that he was the first to hold the office after 
the new law had been passed. It is true that Le Bas’s copy shows no 
space between P and T; but it was very carelessly made, as a com- 
parison of Le Bas’s copy of Part I with Wilhelm’s text will reveal. 

21-23: The restoration as far as Ἡρακλείδην is Rehm’s. He is 
right beyond a doubt in his belief that Le Bas skipped a line here 
(21). The stephanephor list shows that the successor of Heracleides 
was ᾿Απόλλων Διός, who received the office fairly frequently.% The 
letters ΠΡΟ, shown at the beginning of 23, make the word προφήτης a 
probable restoration. The title could appear at this point only if the 
prophet of the year were also serving as βοηγός. When the prophet 
held another office concurrently, he was very likely to indicate this 
circumstance by using the word adroérns.4 Following προφήτης there 
is room for a maximum of 21 letters, ample for a complete name. 

24-25: At this point, too, Le Bas must have omitted a line. His 
copy shows QN at the beginning of what ought to be line 24. Yet 
if this is the first line of an entry, as it should be, it would begin 
with ἘΠῚ. The stephanephor of this year (14/13) was Eucrates 
Menodorus’ son, so that the restoration of the date formula is 
certain. It appears obvious, therefore, that the QN and TOTA of Le 
Bas’s copy are no part of line 24. Notice too that Le Bas’s copy 
shows fragments of but eight lines between the end of Part I and 
my line 28, whereas Cockerell’s copy indicates a gap of ten lines. 
ΩΝ perhaps represents the QP of Μηνοδώρου. If so, the 2 could not be 
the first letter of line 25, since that would require 31) letters in 
line 24, whereas the maximum in lines that are certain is 29 (line 
18). If the Q belongs to the patronymic (if not, it is a mistake for 
something else),!° it can at best be the third letter of the line. This 


13 For the date formula when Apollo was stephanephor see C.J.G. 2855 = 
Michel, Rec. 836, lines 1 f. 

4 τ Be e.g., A.G.I.B.M. 923b, lines 12 f.; Rev. Phil. XX (1896), p. 100, no. 4, 
ine 2. 

16 There is, of course, the possibility that Le Bas’s QN represents the HN 
of Μηνοδώρου. H would then probably be the second letter of the line. But this 
would almost certainly push this entry into a third line, and that, I think, 
cannot be done without making a restoration of line 27 impossible. 
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sort of thing is possible in both copies; notice the differences be- 
tween Le Bas and Cockerell in lines 29-31, where they agree upon 
several letters but do not agree upon their positions in relation to 
the beginning of the line. Following the conclusion of the patro- 
nymic and the title Bonyos, which must be next, there is room for a 
maximum of seventeen letters, enough for a complete name of 
moderate length. The letters TOTA, shown by Le Bas, are obviously 
the beginning of the patronymic. Διόδοτος τοῦ ᾿Αγαθίου, the prophet 
of line 28, is a possible restoration. 

26-27: Le Bas’s copy shows ὩΣ at the beginning of line 27. The 
best that we can do with this is to suppose that the Σ is the initial 
letter of στεφανηφόρου, and that the Q is an odd misreading of 
letters of ἐπί. The stephanephor of the year (13/12) was Charmes 
Thrasonides’ son. For line 27 Le Bas shows OT in just the right place 
to be the genitive ending of the patronymic. After βοηγός there is 
room for a complete name in the same line. 

28-31: Both copies make it clear that this entry is dated by the 
prophet’s name instead of the stephanephor’s. As Haussoullier 
points out, line 30 tells us the reason: the βοηγός of the year is the 
prophet’s son. We should expect, however, that the stephanephor 
would be named too. But for this year (12/11) the stephanephor 
was again the god Apollo, so that under the circumstances the 
name of the prophet may have seemed enough to date the entry, 
which is a long one in any case. 

Haussoullier restores these lines as follows: 


"Ext προ φητεύοντος τοῦ δεῖνος] 
[το] τ: , [βοηγὸς ὁ ali[ro-] 
[Ὁ] τοῦ προφήτου υἱὸς Ποσιδώ- 
γιος. 


This restoration makes little use of the letters that Cockerell’s copy 
shows for the second line. Also the word division at the end of the 
line is impossible, I think, for this inscription. And the third line is 
too short. 

In A.G.I.B.M. 928. we find a prophet Poseidonius, who is son of 
Diodotus. This inscription is dated in the first century A.p., though 
it has been impossible to say whether early or late in the century.'® 
C.I.G. 2884, of uncertain date, speaks of a Poseidonius who was 


16 Bondesson, op. cit., xv. 
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three times prophet. We can tentatively assume that we are dealing 
with the same Poseidonius in the three inscriptions; for if he was 
βοηγός as a young man in 12/11 B.c., his third term as prophet could 
be as late as 30 a.p. In Abh. Akad. Berl. (1911), Anh. 1, p. 66, an 
inscription of uncertain date, we find a prophet Diodotus Agathias’ 
son. This name just fits line 28 and the beginning of 29, where {ΠΟῪ 
shown by Cockerell and Le Bas is in the right place to be the last 
letter of the patronymic in the genitive. 

Now in the preceding entries the title βοηγός and the name of the 
incumbent followed immediately upon the date formula. But here 
the name and a descriptive phrase occur in lines 30-31. Besides the 
title Bonyés there is room for at least 20 letters between the end of 
the date formula and the words τοῦ προφήτου vids, and Cockerell’s 
copy shows that there was something unusual in this space. I sug- 
gest παρ[εἸδρ[εὐων ταμίας ὁ]μοῦ [καὶ Bon/-yos]; that is, the βοηγός Posei- 
donius also served as cult treasurer during his father’s year as 
prophet. For the addition of παρεδρεύων to the title ταμίας see Milet 
I 3. 150 = Ditt. Syll. (3d ed.) 633, Pt. II, line 20; 6.1.6. 2855 = 
Michel, Rec. 836, lines 6 f."” 

The concluding letters NIOZ, which are the whole of line 31, may 
not have been placed at the extreme left of the line space, but inset 
about three or four letter spaces to the right. Cockerell’s copy 
seems to indicate such an arrangement. These letters also make it 
plain that the letters TOSIAQ of Cockerell’s copy complete line 30, 
so that at least four letters must be restored before rod προφήτου, or 
the line will be much too short. The τοῦ therefore must be further 
to the right than either Cockerell or Le Bas place it. 


IV. Ditt. O.G.I.S. 213; Rev. Phil. XXIV (1900), p. 246 (Haus- 
soullier, ed.) = B. Haussoullier, Milet et Didymeion (Paris, 
Bouillon, 1902), p. 35: lines 36-38; early third century B.c.; 
decree of Demodamas in honor of Antiochus Soter. 


Dittenberger reads: 
86 ... εἰσκαλεῖσθαι δὲ αὐτὸν[εἰς προεδρίαν ἐν Μιλήτωι] 


37 τοῖς Διονυσίοις καὶ ἐν Διδύμο[ις τοῖς Διδυμείοις ἐν] 
98 τοῖς κυκλίοις ἀγῶσιν... .. 


Haussoullier had read καί at the end of line 37, but Dittenberger 
objected that the κύκλιοι ἀγῶνες are not a third festival in addition 
17 For ὁμοῦ see Ditt. O.G.I.S. 494, line 3: προφήτης ὁμοῦ καὶ a[p]/xumpbrams. 
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to the Dionysia and the Didymeia, but are a part of both. This is 
still unsatisfactory, however; for the athletic contests at Didyma 
are not mentioned, for which Antiochus must certainly have been 
granted prohedria. I therefore suggest: 


ες kal ἐν Διδύμο[ις τοῖς ἀθλητικοῖς καὶ] 
τοῖς κυκλίοις ἀγῶσιν... 


The phrase τοῖς ἀθλητικοῖς κτλ. refers to ἐν Διδύμοις only. The Dionysia, 
everyone knew, had choral contests only. The name Διδύμεια is 
absent in my restoration; but it did not become common until after 
200 B.c. as the designation of the contests at Didyma; for it was 
then that the Milesians made them pan-Hellenic; see Ditt. Syll. 
(3d ed.) 590, the announcement of the new quinquennial games, in 
which the earlier contests are referred to as οἱ ἀγῶνες ἐν Διδύμοις. 


SENECA’S EPISTULAE MORALES 
THE TEXT EMENDED AND EXPLAINED 
(XCITI-CXXIV) 


BY 
WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 


XCIV, 3 fin. (418: 28): Sic qui se ad totam vitam instruxit, non 
desiderat particulatim admoneri, doctus in totum, non enim 
quomodo cum uxore aut cum filio viveret sed quomodo bene 
viveret; in hoc est et quomodo cum uxore ac liberis vivat. 


Suspicion first fell on this passage when Erasmus in his second 
(1529) edition dropped the word enim. This became the vulgate 
text, but Fickert restored enim, and though Haase placed it in 
square brackets, Hense and Beltrami? have retained it. The latter, 
however, says of Erasmus’ decision non inepte quidem, but thinks 
that a doctus est or didicit may reasonably be understood in order to 
give sense to the contrast implied in the enim. Castiglioni* is inclined 
to believe that enim belongs with the in hoc est of the following sen- 
tence, but the disruption of the phrase is difficult to explain. lol 
Georgii‘ holds that non enim . . . viveret is an interpolation, while O. 
Rossbach takes the same view of the in hoc . . . vivat sentence. The 
cumulative effect of these judgments is to create a natural distrust 
of the text, and I believe this to be well justified. 

My own view is that Rossbach is right in ejecting the sentence in 
hoc est. . . vivat, but that in hoc est retains in a deformed way the 
verb for the non enim sentence preceding, namely, doctus est. Once 
doctus est is replaced in that sentence, the difficulties connected 
with enim vanish. Doctus est was written doct’ δ; this became trans- 
muted into hoc est, around which and out of which the dull and 
repetitive sentence in hocest . . .vivat was built up and interpolated. 

1 The numbers in parentheses give the page and line reference in Hense’s 
second edition (Leipzig, Teubner, 1914), hereafter referred to as Hense Gi): 
Hense (I) appeared in 1899 under the same auspices. 

2 Beltrami’s Edizione Nazionale (Rome, Regiae Officinae Polygraphicae, 
1931). This edition will hereafter be referred to as Beltrami (11). Beltrami 
(1) was published as follows: Vol. I (Brescia, Apollonia), 1916; Vol. II, 
(Bologna, Zanichelli), 1927. 

3 Gnomon (1927), p. 667 


« Philologus, LXX XIV (1928-29), p. 93. 
5 Philologische Wochenschrift, XXXIV (1914), p. 496. 
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XCIV, 8 (420 : 10)... cum illum in conspectum suae condicionis 
adduxeris et cognoverit beatam esse vitam non quae secundum 
voluptatem est, sed secundum naturam... 


All the mss. read voluntatem until we reach the recentiores, when 
voluptatem, ever since read, appears. I think, however, we might 
well here recall the note of Windhaus' on the B reading voluntatem: 
Haud scio an recte. Dici videtur: Cognoscet beatam vitam non esse 
secundum voluntatem (beate vivere non eum, qui faciat, quae 
velit) sed secundum naturam (sed eum, qui faciat, quae naturae 
necessitas postulet). The actual occurrence at the end of the im- 
mediately preceding sentence of the phrase quae nobis mundi 
necessitas imperat would certainly give point to a subsequent con- 
trast of voluntas and natura, natura here being equivalent to mundi 
necessitas, “the categorical imperative of the universe.” 


XCIV, 21 (423 : 18): concedo per se efficacia praecepta non esse 
ad evertendam pravam animi persuasionem: sed non ideo nzhil 
ne aliis quidem adiecta proficiunt. 


The mss. Q B A show simply: sed non ideo aliis quidem adiecta 
proficiunt. Fickert tries to save this reading by placing a mark of 
interrogation after it, but I suspect that to give it the meaning he 
intends, the non would have to stand immediately before proficiunt. 
Erasmus’ <ne> before alzis in his 1529 edition appears to be in- 
tended to introduce the necessary second negative, but it seems to 
me to fail in that effort because, locked away in the combination 
ne quidem, it has no. effect upon the non. Buecheler, retaining 
Erasmus’ <ne>, introduces before it <nihil>, thus securing the 
requisite second negative, but Linde’ prefers <nihil> only, finding 
no need of completing a ne quidem phrase. Beltrami in both editions 
follows certain recentiores (including q) in reading <non> before 
profictunt. The clausula adiecta proficiunt (cretic plus spondee with 
resolution of the first long, or straight spondee if the second z in 
proficiunt is consonantalized) is a more usual type than non pro- 
ficiunt (spondee plus spondee with resolution, or even spondee- 
spondee), and this circumstance, combined with the more delicate 
shade of expression in non ideo <nihil> as against non ideo... 

6 Georg Windhaus, ‘‘Varietas lectionis ad L. Annaei Senecae Epistulas e 
codice Bambergensi enotata,’’ in Programm des Ludwig-Georg’s Gymnasium 


zu Darmstadt, Herbst 1879 (Darmstadt, H. Brill, 1879). 
7S. Linde, Adversaria in Latinos Scriptores (Lund, 1901), pp. 28-29. 
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<non>, leads me once again to express my concurrence with 
Linde’s view.® Cf. the closing words of par. 24. 


XCIV, 34 (427: 3): praeterea ipsum de malis bonisque iudicium 
confirmatur officiorum exsecutione, ad quam praecepta per- 
ducunt. utraque enim inter se consentiunt: nec illa possunt 
praecedere, ut non haec sequantur, et haec ordinem sequuntur 
suum. unde apparet illa praecedere. 


That this is a difficult and elusive passage will be seen by con- 
sulting the translations. Gummere in the Loeb translation is gener- 
ally hazy, and clearly wrong in rendering ut non by “‘unless.”’ 
Barker’s “former” and “latter”? may be right, but are certainly not 
lucid. On the other hand, the note in the Lemaire edition,’ the 
La Grange translation,!° and also the Catalan rendering by Cardo"! 
recognize the treacherous nature of the Latin here and clarify it 
when translating by using nouns instead of pronouns. This is very 
sane and very helpful. It brings out the fact that utraque refers, not 
to officia and praecepta as might be at first supposed, but to zpsum 
de malis bonisque iudicium and praecepta, though the former, being 
in meaning equivalent to principia, is subsequently referred to by 
illa. The passage translates then as follows: 

“Secondly, the actual judgment on the Good and the Bad [i.e., 
the abstract principles of moral philosophy] is strengthened by the 
performance of moral duties, and to that performance ethical 
maxims lead. For both the theoretical principles of Good and Evil 
and ethical precepts on the same are in harmony one with the other. 
Theoretical principles cannot take the lead without ethical maxims 
following, and these latter keep to an order of their own. Therefore 
it is clear that general principles furnish the lead.” 

But the clarity of the argument at the end of this section is far 
from impressive. It would be much sounder logic if it read as fol- 
lows: “Theoretical principles cannot take the lead without ethical 


8 As already in my Notes and Emendations to the Epistulae Morales of L. 
Annaeus Seneca (Edmonton, Univ. of Alberta Publications, 1982), p. 11. 

® L. Annaei Senecae Opera Omnia, ed. M. N. Bouillet (Paris, N. E. Lemaire, 
1829; 5 vols.). The present passage is in Vol. IV, p. 86. 

10 Huvres de Séneque le philosophe traduites en Francais par La Grange, 
(Paris, J. J. Smits et Cie, An III de la République; 5 vols.). The present pas- 
sage isin Vol. III, p. 50. 

11 L.A. Seneca Lletres a Lucili, text revisat i traduccié del Dr. Carles 
Cardé (Barcelona, Fundacio Bernat Metge; Vol. I, 1928; Vol. II, 1929; Vol. 
III, 1930). The present passage occurs in Vol. III, p. 99. 
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maxims following, and ethical maxims follow an arrangement 
<not> their own. The clear conclusion is that general principles” 
precede <and establish this order>.”’ Thus if <non> is inserted 
after ordinem, the logic is improved, and at the same time a triple 
eretic rhythm is produced in the clausula, ordinem <non> 
sequuntur suum. 


XCIV, 41 (428 : 24): Nec tibi facile dixerim quemadmodum prosit, 
sic ut illud intellegam profuisse. 


It is not entirely clear what the subject of proszt is; formally, 
regard being had to the immediately preceding sentence, it should 
be magnus vir vel tacens, but it may be inferred from the zllud that 
the subject of prosit is very loosely defined indeed, and is something 
like ‘‘the experience of meeting a great man even though he never 
utters a word.” The drift of the whole thought up to proszt is, then, 
this: “1 could not easily tell you how such an experience does you 
good.”’ That difficulty then arises is attested by Baehrens’ cum 
allud and Buecheler’s licet zllud for sic ut illud, each emender de- 
signing a “though.’’ Yet my impression is that the thought con- 
tinues thus: “not so easily as I could realize that it has done (people) 
good,” which would more normally be expressed by non tam facile 
quam. But tam facile is condensed quite naturally into szc, and the 
negative continues its effect through from the main clause in a 
manner entirely characteristic of Seneca; szc at once calls forth its 
correlative ut, thus producing the present difficult but still ex- 
plicable text. It is easy to understand Schweighaeuser’s desire for 
an indicative zntellego, but I do not myself feel that the potential 
intellegam is entirely out of the way, as may be seen if we put the 
thought inversely: ‘‘I could more readily realize that such experi- 
ence has done good to people than I could tell you how it does it.” 


XCIV, 59 (488 : 25): Necessarium itaque admoneri est, habere 
aliquem advocatum bonae mentis et in tanto fremitu tumultuque 
falsorum unam denique audire vocem. 


For the est following admoneri Q B A all show et; q exhibits est 
before admonerz, while the vulgate reading was est admoneri et. Est 
for et is Buecheler’s sound correction. 


12 Cf. XCV, 54: insupervacuum praecepta iactavimus, nisi illud praecesserit, 
qualem de quacumque re habere debeamus opinionem. 
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For the et in tanto of Hense’s text, B A have etantanto and Q e 
tanto. I have no doubt that Q has the correct reading, of which B A 
shows a simple dittography. Punctuate therefore with a comma 
after mentis and read 6 tanto, dropping et. The phrase audire vocem 
e tanto fremitu seems to me very graphic; the voice arises out of the 
din, which implies that at times it masters the contending voices. 

The three things necessary, admoneri, habere, audire, are set 
down side by side asyndetically. 


XCV, 1 (437 : 21): Scio te in bonam partem accepturum, si nega- 
vero. eo magis promitto et verbum publicum perire non patior: 
‘postea noli rogare, quod inpetrare nolueris.’ interdum enim 
enixe petimus id, quod recusaremus, si quis offerret. haec sive 
levitas est sive vernilitas, punienda est annuendi facilitate. 


For the explanation of this passage it should first be noted that sz 
negavero does not mean that Seneca is not going to produce the 
promised letter; as a matter of fact, he does so from paragraph 4 on 
(sed ut omisso principio rem ipsam adgredior). The scio te. . 
accepturum is a sly poke at Lucilius for professing an eagerness he 
does not really feel. “Just because of that attitude of yours,” says 
Seneca, “1 guarantee delivery of the asked-for letter all the more. 
I do not intend to let the proverb be forgotten which says: ‘Don’t 
be keen to beg hereafter what you’d really hate to get.’ Sometimes 
we make a great show of asking for what we would refuse if anyone 
offered it to us.” In this translation the words “1 guarantee de- 
livery” are needed to bring out the sense; the “1 promise” in Bar- 
ker’s translation," for instance, is wholly misleading. Then Seneca 
continues: “This sort of thing, whether it is just trifling or a desire 
to appear smart, must be punished by promptness of assent,’’ which 
is admirably illustrated by the story of the persevering recztator 
which follows. 

As for annuendi, the suggestion of Buecheler and Windhaus, I 
find myself entirely at one here with Axelson" in rejecting it. Aside 
from the stylistic improbability of annwendi emphasized by Axelson, 
the mutendi of B and the promittendi of Q, together with the occur- 
rence of promitto already in section 1, certainly point to the cor- 
rectness of the Q reading, more particularly as the loss of pro- in B 

13 FE. P. Barker, Seneca’s Letters to Lucilius (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1932), 


Vol. 11, p. 140. 
14 B, Axelson, Neue Senecastudien (Lund, Hakan Ohlsson, 1939), pp. 122-123. 
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means the loss of only the one-letter conventional symbol for that 
prefix. Compare also the use of promztto in section 10 and in section 
39; the latter is an especially clear case. Promittendi facilitate is 
merely the repetition in another form of eo magis promitto. 


XCV, 16 (422:4): aut palpitatio [corporum] sine intermissione 
vibrantium. 

Corporum has been excised from the text by most editors, but 
those who thus treat it might reasonably be asked to explain from 
what source it arose. Madvig, for instance, transferred it, some- 
what arbitrarily no doubt, to follow tabesque, but at all events he 
did not feel that the noun simply appeared from nowhere. With its 
epithet vibrantium it appears to be the natural parallel to nervorum 
zacentium preceding, the same kind of ailment as described in 
section 17 following by the words multa membrorum quassatione. 
What Beltrami thinks to gain by replacing corporuwm with ipsorum 
I do not understand. 

Windhaus’ objection” that up to this point we have had only 
parts of the body mentioned, and that therefore reference to the 
whole body is unsymmetrical, might be further enforced by the 
observation that the account continues in the next sentence with 
the mention of additional localized diseases; yet even so it is purely 
arbitrary to say that this renders impossible a reference to a general 
paralysis agitans at the point where, on the authority of the manu- 
scripts, it occurs. The Epistles are literature, not an organized text- 
book of pathology. 

XCV, 19 (442:25): Nec mirum, quod inconstans variusque ex 
discordi cibo morbus est et illa ex contrariis naturae partibus in 
eundem compulsa redundant. 


Apparently Hense and Beltrami regarded ewndem as meaning 
“the same individual’; personally I find this difficult, and the diffi- 
culty has been shared by others. Stephanus suggested nouns for 
eundem to tie it with, such as locum or ventrem, the latter sounder 
paleographically. Hense'® would read compulsa ventrem redundant 
to avoid a dactylic hexameter close, but of course in doing that he 
sacrifices the paleographical argument for the loss of ventrem. 
Beltrami, while continuing to read ewndem in his text, offers in his 


15 Op. cit., p. 15, n. 2. 
16 Rheinisches Museum, LX XXIV (1925), p. 126. 
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critical note on the passage the reading in eanuem compulsa aluum 
redundant; this seems to me rhythmically less good than Hense’s 
proposal, but by no means impossible. 

The most obvious correction is eandem (sc. partem); the phrase 
eandem (partem) used to describe the stomach is made perfectly 
intelligible by the context, and the partem suggests itself readily 
enough from the preceding contrariis partibus.™" 


XCV, 26 (445: 2): veneriae spondylique et ostrea eatenus cir- 
cumcisa, qua eduntur, intervenientibus distinguebantur echinis. 
totam } destructique sine ullis ossibus mulli constraverant. 

Q: echini tota districtiq; 
B: echiini totam destructique (inz exp. et nis superscr.) 
A: echinis totam destructique 


Two of the emenders, Beltrami (11) and Aem. Hermes, introduce 
the word turdi in their conjectures, but I think this is excluded by 
the obviously repetitive list below at the end of section 28, ostrea, 
echini, spondyli, mulli, where it should recur had it been used 
previously. Echinis appears to be required to provide the noun for 
intervenientibus. For districti or destructi, read with E. P. Barker!’ 
destricti, ‘‘skinned.’”’ Que I take to be the residue of <ae>que; the 
aeque means “‘just like the shellfish,” the boned mullets becoming 
the same sort of food as the boneless shellfish. Cf. below, ll. 7-9: 
quantulo autem hoc minus est, testas excerpere atque ossa et dentium 
opera cocum fungi. This makes the second sentence above read: 
totam, destricti, <ae>que sine ullis ossibus, mulli constraverant; 
translate: ‘‘the base for the whole had been provided by skinned 
mullets, as boneless as the boneless shellfish.” 


XCV, 29 (445 : 18): quomodo ista (sc. genera cibi) perplexa sunt, 
sic ex istis non singulares morbi nascuntur, sed inexplicabiles, 
diversi, multiformes, adversus quos et medicina armare se coepit 
multis generibus, multis observationibus. 


The last four words are decidedly odd, and have given rise to 
considerable conjecture. The vagueness of multis generibus, the 
reading of all the manuscripts, is the chief difficulty felt, but I 
think with Beltrami in the critical note ad loc. in his second edition 

17 Dr. B. L. Charney comments: ‘‘The combination of the somewhat dif- 
ferent senses of pars (naturae partes, corporis pars) seems to be not the 
happiest of jests.’’ I wish I could conscientiously acquit Seneca of all failures 


of good taste, viewed, that is, from our standpoint. 
18 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 330. 
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that the phrase may reasonably be understood to mean multis 
rationibus medendi. Even so, the interpretation of the last two 
words remains cryptic. Barker translates courageously :!° “Medicine, 
too, is beginning to arm herself against them on various lines, the 
result of various experiences noted,’’ but to me this seems to be 
stretching the original to the breaking point, if not beyond. 

It is perhaps possible that we should read, not observationibus, 
but obversationibus, with the s and the v transposed; the meaning of 
this word would be “‘oppositions, positions taken against.’ This fits 
in well with the figure introduced by se armare, and clears up the 
cloudy generibus. The verb obversor is so well attested in the lan- 
guage that a derived noun is fairly to be postulated even if not actu- 
ally quotable by book, chapter, and verse. Seneca appears to be the 
only authority for five other -atio words, according to Summers’ 
list.2° Obversatio in the technical sense of ‘‘oppositions”’ in astronomy 
has been proposed by M. Bonnet in LX XXVIII, 26.” 


XCV, 46 (450 : 25): hoc in omnibus rebus accidet nobis, <nisi> 
eximuntur quae reprendunt animos et detinent et ἡ preconarique 
totos vetant. 


All the emendations which have come to my attention proceed on 
the assumption that pre- conceals an infinitive parallel with conarz, 
for example, Beltrami’s parere conarique and Buecheler’s tre con- 
arique, approved by Axelson,” who directs attention to the sense 
of motion often apparent in conari, ‘‘drive forward.’”’ I see no 
reason why it should not conceal a finite verb parallel with re- 
prendunt, detinent, vetant, with -que serving as the coupler between 
the missing third finite verb and vetant. Et in polysyndeton with 
-que for the final link is common enough.” 

The word which commends itself to me for the particular context 
is prae<gravant>, “weigh heavily on our souls’’; this fits well with 
conarz totos vetant following, because if we are bowed down by any 
kind of weight, we cannot put our whole might into an endeavor.”! 
The only Senecan occurrence I can at present locate (Clem. 1, 24, 1) 


19 Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 148-149. 

20 W. C. Summers, Select Letters of Seneca (London, Macmillan, 1913), 
introd., pp. xlviii-xlix. 

21 Woelfflin’s Archiv TX (1896), p. 131. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 57-58. , 

23 Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, V, 2, fase. vi, 884. 

4 Compare Epistle to the Hebrews, 12:1: ‘‘. . . let us lay aside every weight 
...and let us run with patience the race that is set before us.”’ 
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is rather different in its meaning, but Horace (Satires, 2, 2, 78) uses 
the verb with the object animum in the sense required for our 
passage, and he is there giving a parody of a Stoic sermon. Atten- 
tion is also drawn to degravat (XXX, 1), degravant (LXXIV, 18), 
gravatur (LX XII, 6). 


XCV, 51 (452:8): praecipiemus, ut naufrago manum porrigat, 
erranti viam monstret, cum esuriente panem suum dividat? 
quando omnia quae praestanda ac vitanda sunt, dicam, cum 
possim breviter hance illi formulam humani officii tradere ete. 


The latter part of this passage has given rise to much difficulty 
and, in consequence, to numerous emendations. Axelson” returns 
(1939) to Hermes’ replacement of quando by quare, dropping the 
needless at which Hermes had postulated by a haplography out of 
the final syllable of dividat. 

After a careful study of the several remedies proposed, I have 
come to the conclusion that the passage is probably sound as it 
stands. There should, however, be a sign of interrogation after 
dicam, causing the quando . . . dicam sentence to stand as a parallel 
with the preceding praecipiemus . . .dividat? “When,” writes Seneca, 
“shall I tell all the things that ought to be done or that ought to be 
avoided?” The implication is that he could never overtake the 
task.2° The thought transition thereafter is ‘‘and why should 1, 
since I can supply in brief a formula of the duty of man?” It would 
be possible on lines of normal paleographical practice to postulate a 
<quare dicam> to follow dicam, but I doubt the necessity of it: 
the why is more or less implicit in the when, and cum has the full 
sense of praesertim cum. 


XCV, 57-8 (458 : 19): non contingit tranquillitas nisi immutabile 
certumque iudicium adeptis: ceteri decidunt subinde et repo- 
nuntur et inter missa adpetitaque alternis fluctuantur. causa his 
quae iactationis est? quod nihil liquet incertissimo regimine 
utentibus, fama. 


B: causarisque, but a recent hand has struck out risque and 
written huius above 
A: causarisque with v superscript on the r 
Q: causa usq; 
q: causavisque as in A corr., and so many of the inferiores 
ZO peicit., p. 10; im’. 
6 Hence Windhaus’ explanation that quando . . . dicam means nullo tempore 
dicam; op. cit., p.17,n. 9. 
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Having regard-to Seneca’s fondness for the verb quaeris “‘do you 
ask?” in introducing questions he himself formulates for the inter- 
locutor, one might on the basis of the ms. tradition conjecture that 
the actual archetype reading here was causam quaeris quae.?’ The 
first quae became lost in the mental confusion that is always likely 
to attack a scribe when identical forms appear in close proximity to 
one another. Note that the quae est is necessary; Seneca does not 
say: ‘‘Do you want a reason for the instability?” but ‘“Do you want 
the (quae est) reason for the instability?” 


XCVII, 10 (462: 11): et res ipsa etiam sine duce, sine comite pro- 
cedit. non pronum est tantum ad vitia sed praeceps. 


Where Hense’s text above reads non pronum est, the reading of 
Q B A is, with minor and irrelevant variations, non praenuntius. 
Beltrami (II) retains his earlier conjecture non pronus nutus, intro- 
ducing it into the text. He collects numerous other conjectures in 
(1), Vol. II, page 1 of the introduction. 

Observing from the first that this was a much discussed and 
emended passage, I decided to form my own conclusions before 
exposing myself to the mass of conjectural emendation, and decided 
on non pronum iter, which I then found to be the reading of Erasmus 
(II), except that he added est; this does not seem obligatory. I 
imagine that the words non pronum iter were written in highly 
abbreviated form, as would be possible for three such words, and 
emerged in the ms. form non praenuntius. 

For the position of tantwm in the combination non pronum iter 
tantum see Beltrami’s remarks at the place mentioned above. Such 
hyperbaton is not unusual in the style of Seneca. 


XCIX, 10 (471: 15): ‘sed puer decessit.’ nondum dico melius agi 
cum eo, qui czto vita defungitur: ad eum transeamus, qui con- 
senuit. 


Cito was added to the text by Gertz, and has received the ap- 
proval of Hense and Beltrami in their editions; Rossbach suggested 
ita, and Brakman puer, before vita. The intention of all these emenders 
is the same—to bring the unsatisfactory general term cum 60, qui 
vita defungitur to something specifically in agreement with the tenor 


27 The suggestion of Dr. B. L. Charney, arising from a discussion of the 
possibilities of the passage. 
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of the discussion at this point. Of Rossbach’s ita I would say that, 
while paleographically neat, it is a feeble recapitulation of the point 
pressed by the use of puer in the objection sed puer decessit. Gertz’s 
cito avoids that charge, and may be thought to find some confirma- 
tion in the occurrence of that adverb in the first sentence of para- 
graph 12; paleographically it is only tolerable. 

Brakman’s puer, read before vita, suggests no paleographic justi- 
fication, but is in my judgment a natural word for the passage, (1) 
as repeating identically the gravamen of Marullus’ complaint, and 
(2) as giving the precise thought balance to ewm qui consenuit. It 
might better be read after defungitur, where it may have been 
omitted through the scribe’s returning to his exemplar to resume 
his copying after the wrong r. Placed there it gives a verbal balance 
to consenuit of the next sentence. Metrically fungitur puer may be 
regarded as forming a trochee-cretic combination, or a hypodoch- 
mius according to Axelson’s fourth terminal scheme. 


XCIX, 20 (474 :3): non est itaque, quod lacrimas propter Τ cir- 
cumstantem adsidentemque aut contineas aut exprimas: nec 
cessant nec fluunt umquam tam turpiter quam finguntur. 


We may first dispense with the obelus conformably to Hense’s 
latest opinion?* on the soundness of the present participle singular 
in a generic sense, and circumstantem need not be too literally 
applied and thus reduced to an absurdity. 

The exegesis of the nec cessant sentence has presented such diffi- 
culties that such capable scholars as Baehrens have proposed quam 
<si> and O. Rossbach quam <quom> (after Pincianus’ quam 
<cum>). Both of these proposals are rejected by Hense and 
Beltrami on the basis of Ruhkopf’s note explaining that, of all tears, 
feigned tears are the most shocking, more so than any mere stop- 
ping or starting of tears. That may be so, but I do not think that 
Ruhkopf or those who accept his explanation have grasped the 
meaning of the passage, partly because of an undoubted error in the 
tradition which heretofore has been overlooked. 

The preceding paragraph (19) tells how tears get to flowing, some 
in spite of ourselves by sheer pressure of a nervous shock upon the 
secretions adjacent to the eye (illis vincimur), others as a sort of 
nervous relaxation (his indulgemus). Both of these cease presum- 


28 Hermes, LXII (1927), p. 111. 
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ably when the psychological stimulus ultimately fails. Thus the 
natural lacrimae fluunt and lacrimae cessant are explained. 

But there is a less natural occurrence of flow and check “because 
of someone who is standing or sitting by you”; here flow and check 
are made to order, so to speak, and are devoid of the natural causes 
detailed in paragraph 19. This is never justified; all the justifiable 
cases have already been covered. Read therefore utique for itaque; 
paragraph 20 is not a deduction (ctaque) from paragraph 19, but a 
complete exclusion (uwtique) from the permissible tears mentioned in 
19 of any provoked by mere accidental contacts in society. Trans- 
late: “in any case you may not check or release your tears because 
of some bystander or someone sitting near you.” Why? The answer 
is: “Tears never cease, and never flow so shockingly as when they 
are feigned.” The quam . . . finguntur is a specific limitation of what 
precedes it, and not the introduction, as Ruhkopf would have it, of 
yet another sort of tears, and to make this specific limitation effec- 
tive we must have either cwm (quom) or si before finguntur. Prob- 
ably the latter is paleographically the easier. This whole contention 
is confirmed by the following eant sua sponte. ‘The stops and starts 
of tears are never so shocking as when they are feigned; let them 
roll spontaneously.”’ Accordingly, read utique for itaque and si be- 
fore finguntur.”° 


XCIX, 24 (475: 4): oblivisci quidem suorum ac memoriam cum 
corporibus efferre et effusissime flere, meminisse parcissime in- 
humani animi est. sic aves, sic ferae suos diligunt, quarum 
[contria] concitatus factus] est amor et paene rabidus, sed cum 
amissis totum extinguitur. 


The B A reading following quarum is as given above if all the 
words are retained. The Q reading is contrarius acconcitatus. The 
recentiores, including q and Harleianus 2659, have only conevtatus. 
Of the several emendations proposed, Buecheler’s quarum antea 
concitatus [actus] appears to me the best. I am not at all sure, how- 
ever, that the text of B A, with the change of contria to contra, is not 
sound. I think Seneca’s words here are contra concitatus actus, “act 
stimulated in return,” or “act reciprocally stimulated,” and that 

29 But Dr. B. L. Charney may be right in asserting that the nec cessant . . . 
finguntur means: ‘‘the disgrace lies not so much in checking your tears or 


letting them flow as in feigning them,”’ though to my way of thinking that is 
too general a sentiment to fit in satisfactorily here. 
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he is stating that the affection of birds or wild beasts for their off- 
spring is a contra concitatus actus in the sense just explained. By 
that I understand that it is stimulated in the parents in direct pro- 
portion to the affection displayed by their young, and rises almost 
to a frenzy as the young increasingly make augmented demonstra- 
tions. This view, I think, is substantiated by the phrase immedi- 
ately following, ‘when the young are gone it disappears entirely.” 
The reason is that it is a “reciprocally stimulated action” and when 
one of the reciprocal factors is eliminated the whole process ceases 
quite suddenly and abruptly. On concitatus used of animal impulses 
and passions cf. CX XIV, $18. 


XCIX, 25 (475:10): illud nullo modo probo, quod ait Metro- 
dorus: esse aliquam cognatam tristitiae voluptatem, hanc esse 
captandam in eiusmodi tempore. 


B A show hane tpse, Q hanc ipsam (which is the reading of Eras- 
mus in his second edition), the inferiores hanc esse; finally Windhaus, 
gathering everything up, hanc 1psam esse. 

In the light of our principal manuscripts one should certainly 
read with Q hanc ipsam, and I confess to surprise at Beltrami’s 
desertion here of his favorite Q. The whole sense thus created is, in 
my judgment, admirable, with zpsam contributing precisely the 
right emphasis: ‘there is a certain pleasure closely related to pain; 
this is the very thing to be grasped under such circumstances.” 
Unfortunately, while the Latin here is obviously a close translation 
of the Greek following, the Greek is in such bad shape that no cer- 
tain argument can be based upon it; but it is equally true that no 
argument can be based on it against hanc ipsam either. A repeated 
esse, after our quotation opening with esse, strikes me as very otiose, 
even if this opening esse has a substantive value which is much 
more than esse connective, and in any event there is no esse in the 
best manuscript tradition, nor does syntax require that there should 
be any. 


C, 8 (479 : 12): humilia praeterea tibi videri dicis omnia et parum 
erecta; quo vitio carere eum iudico. non sunt enim <humilia illa 
sed placida et ad animi> tenorem quietum compositumque 
formata, nec depressa sed plana. deest illis oratorius vigor 
stimulique, quos quaeris, et subiti ictus sen<ten>tiarum. sed 
totum corpus, videris quam sit comptum, honestum est. non 
habet oratio eius, sed debet dignitatem. 
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In the concluding sentence Hense*® finally accepted dabit for 
debet; this suggestion is due to Lipsius, and received Madvig’s 
approval. This must mean: “his style does not possess grandeur, 
but it will confer it.”’ Beltrami, curiously enough, still adheres in his 
second edition to Hense’s original explanation of debet dignitatem 
which he had accepted in his first, though it is obviously wrong and 
Hense himself so admitted in abandoning it. 

This short sentence is to be interpreted, I think, as an objection 
raised by Lucilius himself. In the Latin passage quoted above there 
is one objection registered in the words humilia . . . et parum erecta. 
There is a second indicated by deest illis . . . sen<ten>tarum. 
Each of these is answered immediately after being mentioned. In 
the final sentence of the quotation there is put forward a third ob- 
jection, namely, “his style does not possess grandeur, but it ought 
(to possess it).”’ The reply, as in the previous two instances, is made 
without delay, but it is a more ambitious and comprehensive reply 
than either of the others; it vindicates the dignitas of the style of 
Fabianus by placing him only just below three masters, Cicero, 
Asinius Pollio, and Livy. 

That there was something in this third objection requiring vigor- 
ous defense of Fabianus’ style may be deduced from section 5 pre- 
ceding, where Seneca speaks of the words employed by Fabianus as 
being electa and splendida, but adds the qualification quamvis 
sumantur e medio. 


CII, 12-13 (488: 11-489: 4): ‘quid ergo’? . . . dissident. 


This appears to be one of those passages in which Seneca has 
written what was in his mind in a sort of literary shorthand. The 
translators reflect in their versions the difficulty that arises from 
such a procedure. Apparently the embarrassment is occasionally 
increased by the irresistible tendency to run off into the temporarily 
attractive smart phrase, as, for example (488:25): non est unius 
una sententia. Despite the doubts of Ὁ. Rossbach* and C. Busche,” 
I believe that the text of that sentence is sound. Seneca has just 
said: “Do you think that the opinion of people in the mass can be a 
unity?” Then, thinking of the ordinary individual, he throws in the 
remark: ‘‘There’s no such thing as a unity of opinion in the single 

30 Rhein. Mus., LX XIV (1925), p. 126. 


31 Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen, Vol. II, Pt. 3, p. 158. 
32 Phil. Wochenschrift, XLV (1925), p. 572. 
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individual.’’ No doubt he means ‘‘in the single individual who is a 
unit in the great mass,’’ but unfortunately he has just a short while 
previously been speaking of the absolutely dependable point of 
view of a single individual who is also a good man, and has probably 
overlooked the chance of resultant confusion. 

Nor has he made his references in illic (488:21) and hic (488:23) 
any too specific. I believe that in order to be clear on these one must 
go back to 488:14: diversa horum condicio est at illius, where horwm 
refers to the multorum of the preceding sentence, and zllius to unius 
hominis of 488:11. I would read the sentence (488 :20) ad gloriam .. . 
opinio as a question in which Seneca repeats interrogatively the 
statement of his opponents. The answer which follows I interpret 
thus: “In the one instance, namely, the case of the good man, a 
single opinion has the same value as that of all good men, because, 
if the question be put, the opinion of all good men will be a unity; in 
the other instance, namely, that of the mass of men, the Judgments 
vary as the individuals are unlike.” 

In the sentence which begins with the first line of page 489 it 
would certainly be a technical improvement to read with Rossbach 
illic, which would have exactly the same meaning as the illic (488 :21) 
discussed above, and it would find its contrast here in the apud hos 
phrase just as the illic of 488:21 finds its corresponding member in 
hic (488 :23), and I would myself feel free to make this change in the 
text. 


CII, 17 (489 : 24): fama vocem utique desiderat, claritas potest 
etiam citra vocem contingere contenta iudicio. 


B A: desiderat claritas potest enim 
Q: desiderat claritas. Potest enim 
q: desiderat no claritas. potest enim 


It seems pretty clear that there is a definite break in the sense 
after claritas, and that q inserts non in order that, with this break 
maintained, the proper sense may be secured. While it is true that 
non is frequently omitted or inserted in the manuscripts for no 
particular reason that can be discerned, I prefer to read with Wind- 
haus® desiderat, <non desiderat> claritas, for the reason (1) that 
it explains neatly and simply the source of the confusion here, and 
(2) that it gives us a double cretic clausula. The enzm is clarified 


33 Op. cit., p. 24. 
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and thus defended as the genuine ms. tradition even by q’s insertion 
of non, but equally so by <non desiderat>, which has the other 
factors in its favor as well. 


CII, 28 (492 : 29): huic nune quoque tu, quantum potes, subduc te 
voluptatique, nisi quae necessariis serizsque cohaerebit, alienus 
iam hine altius aliquid sublimiusque meditare. 


QB A agree on subvoluptariquae nisi quae necessartisque cohaerebit. 
Voluptatique is an immediate and certain correction. For the missing 
verb of which sub is the prefix it must be admitted that Seneca uses 
the word subducere frequently enough. Von Jan’s subvola is an un- 
usual word, and if it is adopted, Beltrami’s hinc for huic at the 
beginning of the passage should be read. In favor of subvola it re- 
mains to be pointed out that it leads to a double cretic clausula, and 
that the word altius occurs in the latter part of the sentence. 

As for the nisi clause I again follow von Jan in rejecting quae 
after nisi. I presume it to have been engendered between an er- 
roneous quae for que (voluptarique) and an erroneous que for quae 
following necessariis in the now thoroughly confused mind of the 
copyist. Further, quae cohaerebit establishes a good clausula of the 
cretic spondaic type. 


CII, 30 (493 : 18): quidni non timeat qui mori sperat? is quoque, 
qui animum tamdiu iudicat manere, quamdiu retinetur corporis 
vinculo, solutum statim spargit, ut etiam post mortem utilis esse 
possit. 


Axelson* has handled this passage effectively; I concur with his 
endorsement of Buecheler’s 7s guoque (se quoque B A, sed quoq; Q), 
his rejection of Beltrami’s δὲ et is guoque, and his acceptance of the 
same editor’s spargi, id agit (with q for spargi and Q for id agit). 

It seems to be the case, as Axelson says, that practically every 
commentator supposes that the mention of the nonbeliever in the 
immortality of the soul and of the view that such a nonbeliever takes 
of his duty to posterity in spite of his theology, has reference to the 
quidni non timeat. Actually, what happens is that Seneca concludes 
his description of the glory waiting to be revealed with the trium- 
phant rhetorical question: ““‘Why should he fear who in death has 
hope?’’* It is particularly important to get the meaning of the last 


34 Op. cit., pp. 120-121. 
86 Compare CXX, 15, si exire non metuit. 
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two words correctly; much time has been wasted in trying to 
discover instances of spero with the present infinitive where the 
significance is future. Hence Madvig’s aberration qui mort: <se 
superfuturum > sperat. 

Once the idea “‘who in death has hope”’ has been mentioned, that 
promptly suggests to Seneca the idea of the nonbeliever in the im- 
mortality of the soul and of his attitudes toward a future in which 
he expects no share. This idea is not necessary to the argument. It is 
not connected logically with quidni non timeat, and is generated 
purely as a side issue by the use of the phrase mori sperat. For all 
logical purposes the letter might just as well have ended with those 
two words. But the hope of immortality in the sense of the survival 
of the personality was not a Roman hope, certainly not in the great 
days of the Republic, and it may possibly have occurred to Seneca 
to terminate his letter, even at the risk of an anticlimax, on a note 
which would glorify many distinguished Romans of the past, even 
if no specific reference is made to them. 


CIV, 6 (497:7): ut primum gravitatem urbis excessi et illum 
odorem culinarum fumantium, quae motae quicquid pestiferi 
vaporis ¢ obruent, cum pulvere effundunt, etc. 


The general drift of the words from et zllum on I take to be as 
follows: ‘that reek of smoking portable kitchens® which, when set 
in motion, pour forth, along with the dust*’ they raise, whatever 
vile smell they contain.’’ But of course the point is that when they 
are set in motion, that is, by their proprietors’ dragging them to 
another stand, they fail any longer to contain the smell, which now 
drifts all over the place. Obviously therefore, since Seneca means 
“whatever vile smell they (ordinarily) contain,” the tense will be 
the present, namely, obruwnt;3* nor can 1 feel that there is any seri- 
ous objection to the verb obruunt if we remember that Seneca hates 
these kitchens and is not likely to select a pleasant word to describe 
their functions. A common sense of obruo is “bury,” and the closed 
stove may, at least as an acid joke, be regarded as the coffin of the 
pestiferous smells it contains. The clausula of the hypodochmiac 

36 For portable kitchens compare LX XVIII, 23. 

37 Very possibly the pulvis is the soot and smoke from the chimneys, but 
there is no need to change pulvere to fuligine with H. Georgii, Philologus, 


LXXXIV (1928-29), p. 95. 
38 Thus q, and the oldest editors. 
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type was already correct with obruent, and that in itself is some 
evidence that the simple change to obruwnt is all that is required to 
rectify the passage if other conditions are fulfilled. 


CIV, 20 (501: 3): tecum sunt quae fugis. te igitur emenda, onera 
tibi detrahe et demenda desideria intra salutarem modum contine. 


Q B A : et emenda where the passage above reads et demenda. 
Vivona*’ points out that such emendations as Hense’s demenda and 
Beltrami’s elwenda go much too far in regard to meaning, as Seneca 
has not been speaking of abolishing desires, but rather of setting 
bounds to them. He suggests ¢mmodica, which is altogether excellent, 
except paleographically. 

I propose detrahe, timenda. This became in the course of trans- 
mission detrahe <e>t imenda, and the last word was subsequently 
‘Smproved”’ to emenda; to this process the existence in the sentence 
of emenda already, though from an entirely different verb, may 
have contributed. Desires are to be dreaded (timenda) if they get 
away from us; hence the importance of intra salutarem modum 
contine. This, of course, does not suggest their elimination, but only 
their control. Haase’s salutarem may be regarded as a certain con- 
jecture for salutem. 


CIV, 29 (504 : 2): et hunce licet dicas non minus quam Socraten t+ 
inservisse dixisse, nisi forte Cn. Pompeium et Caesarem et 
Crassum putas libertatis socios fuisse. nemo mutatum Catonem 
totiens mutata re publica vidit ; eundem se in omni statu praestitit 
etc. 


Q B A: inservisse dixisse. I agree with Rossbach*® on the correc- 
tion in servis vixisse. The Latinity of in servis as the equivalent of 
unter servos is sound; cf. T.L.L., VII, 1, col. 776, C, under the 
caption ‘‘fere i.q. inter.’’ I should, however, accepting this correc- 
tion, regard everything as far as vidit as constituting a single 
thought unit, and hence would remove the full stop after fucsse and 
replace it with a comma. The hwne licet dicas sentence is a clause 
subordinate to nemo .. . vidit, with the nisi clause thrown in as an 
ironical parenthesis. Translate: ‘‘and though you may say that he 
no less than Socrates lived among slaves—unless by any chance 
you think that Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus were all in partnership 


39 Francesco Vivona, Note pele alle Epistole di Seneca (Rome, Casa 
Editrice ‘‘Ausonia,”’ 1932 Nae 
40 Phil. Wochenschrift, ΧΥΧΙΝ (1914), pp. 496 ff. 
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with liberty,—(yet) no one ever saw Cato changed, though the form 
of government changed so often.” Slaves, or people of servile dispo- 
sition, readily change their attitude with the imposition of this or 
that form of government upon them; Cato, though he lived among 
such people, virtually slaves under the First Triumvirate, never 
altered his views or attitude, any more than Socrates in like cir- 
cumstances under the Thirty. 


CV, 3 (506 : 9): spem improborum vitabis, si nihil habueris, quod 
cupiditatem alienam et improbam inritet, si nihil insigne pos- 
sederis. concupiscuntur enim etiam parva, si + nnotarum sunt, Τ 
510 raro. 


B A: etiam (etam A) pars innotarum sunt 
Q: etiam st parum nota sunt. Sic raro 


Beltrami has, as usual, assembled the numerous conjectures (II, 
app. crit. ad loc.). That of Barker,*! however, has eluded him; this 
is unfortunate, as I feel that Barker has the right idea in regarding 
notarum as being a noun in the sense “brands, types, sorts,”’ a value 
for nota of which Seneca presents several examples.” This is 
apparently a colloquial use and not common in the Latin liter- 
ature available to us; hence ingeniously Barker suggests that 810 
raro is a scholarly commentator’s note on the unusual sense of nota. 

From the B A reading Barker deduces the following: sz "7" 
notarum sunt, that is, si primarum notarum sunt, and it only re- 
mains to be pointed out that the parum of Q may very well be a 
damaged survival of primarum.** 


CV, 6 (507 : 14): habet unusquisque aliquem, cui tantum credat, 
quantum ipsi creditum est. ut garrulitatem suam custodiat et 
contentus sit unius auribus, populum faciet, si quod modo secre- 
tum erat, rumor est. 


Axelson in his Senecastudien* proposed to read propalam for 
populum, but in his Neue Senecastudien,* properly impressed with 


41 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 332. 

42 Hist. XV, 3; De Benef. 3, 9, 1; N.Q. 2, 2, 4. 

48 Compare the reading of Β at CVIII, 22 (520:3): in 1’ tibertz principatum, 
and of A at the same place: in ‘i: tiberii principatum, also of Q: in tiberi, with 
no sign of anything between in and tiberii, which is also the vulgate reading. 
But Buecheler discerned the truth of the matter, namely, that I or 7 repre- 
sented the ordinal primum. 

δὲ “ἢ ae Senecastudien (Lund, Hakan Ohlsson, 1933), p. 111. 
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the indisputable opposition of uniuws and populum, he has aban- 
doned his earlier proposal. He expresses himself as still unable to 
see the meaning of the passage as it stands. I do not think that he 
helps matters by preferring sic to 81. 

Everything seems to me to turn on the word faczet. Barker“ 
translates the main clause of the sentence thus: ‘‘he’ll create an 
army of tattlers when once what was a secret becomes a rumor,” 
This would be satisfactory if it read ‘“‘he’ll find he has created.”’ 
and I believe that the faciet will carry that value as indicating the 
end result in the future of an action which is going on continu- 
ously in the present. He 7s making the army of tattlers every day 
even though he limits himself to one confidant, and at some time 
in the future he will find he has made such an army. 


CVII, 1 (510 : 20): si amici deciperent—habeant enim . . . turpius 
non sint—omnibus rebus tuis . . . nwne desunt illi, qui et operam 
tuam conterebant et te aliis molestum esse credebant. 


Since my observations on this passage*’ appear to have been mis- 
understood by the reviewer in the Classical Review,*® I take this 
opportunity of restating them, perhaps with greater clarity. 

I read with Pincianus, also with the editio Curionis and the 
editio Gothofredi according to Fickert’s evidence, deceperunt. If 
once this form were written as deceperznt, it would be no novelty 
of paleography for it to pass into deczperent. 

I understand amici as referring—ironically, of course, as the 
following parenthesis shows—to the slaves who have absconded; 
we have exactly the same biting usage of the word “friend” in 
English. Despite what seems to the reviewer an absurdity, I still 
think the reference to XLVII, 1, much to the point; is it not very 
likely that, in the communication which elicited letter CVII as 
response, Lucilius spoke bitterly of Seneca’s previous advice to 
make friends out of one’s slaves? In any event the servi me re- 
liquerunt of section 5 seem to me practically decisive on the issue; 
those words are Lucilius’ complaint, since they are absolutely an 
echo of servi ... putaverunt in section 1, which is immediately fol- 
lowed by s? amici ete. 

Madvig’s emendation error? for Epicurus is masterly.4* The 

46 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 214. “70. cit., p. 13. 


48 Classical Review, RLVIL (1933), τὶ “ad 
49 J. N. Madvig, Adversaria (Copenhagen, 1873), Vol. II, pp. 506 ff. 
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course of degeneration is thus: errort becomes eprori, eprori becomes 
in one line of tradition (Q and B p.m.) epriori and in the other 
epicurt, subsequently altered to epicurus (A and B 5. m.) under the 
influence of the adjacent noster. 

I treat desunt illi (no nunc is required) as the apodosis to de- 
ceperunt. I regard illi as being a brachylogy for οἰ tantum; this is a 
common occurrence in the Epistles. 


CVIII, 12 (517 : 2): cum haec atque eius modi audimus, ad confes- 
sionem veritatis adducimur. illi enim, quibus nihil satis est, 
admirantur, adclamant, odium pecuniae indicunt. 


Difficulty has been felt in several quarters in modern times over 
establishing the proper sense connection and logical relationship 
between these two sentences. Hence Windhaus and Gertz with 
etiam for enim, accepted by Hense (II) unless, as he says, the solu- 
tion is a vel or et before zllz. Beltrami (11) writes vel into his text. 

It is unnecessary to seek to attain the proper emphasis by adding 
to the text or altering it. The emphasis is adequately given by the 
relative clause quibus nihil satis est with the voice rising to the peak 
on the words nzhil satis: “for those for whom nothing is ever enough, 
admire, shout approval, and declare war on money.”’ They are 
made the extreme case by the description of them in the relative 
clause; hence nothing to correspond with the English “even” (also 
a device to mark the extreme case) is required. The economy of 
Latin in these things tends constantly to be overlooked. 


CVIII, 15 (518 : 2): inde mihi quaedam permansere, Lucili. magno 
enim in omnia inceptu veneram. deinde ad civitatis vitam re- 
ductus ex bene coeptis pauca servavi. 


Inde means “from the moral diatribes of Attalus.”’ Inceptu is the 
QB A reading; a few of the inferiores and the majority of the older 
editors in a line reaching from Erasmus to Ruhkopf, inclusively, 
read impetu. This has recently been endorsed by Loefstedt,®° in- 
fluenced by the double cretic clausular rhythm thus produced and 
by the zmpetu of section 17. However, there is nothing objection- 
able in the spondee-cretic (or molossus-cretic) clausula of the ms. 
text, and the harder reading inceptu should be retained if it can 
be shown to have a sound meaning. 


50 Hinar Loefstedt, ‘‘Zu Senecas Briefen,’’ Hranos, XIV (1915), p. 163. 
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The first sentence says: ‘‘some things stuck (sc. and are still 
operative).’’ The next sentence purports to give the reason: ‘for 
I had entered on all of them with a tremendous initial effort.’”’ The 
comparison between the end result and the enthusiasm of the start 
is thus admirably established, and it is also made clear that the end 
result is as important as it is because the znztzal impulse was so 
earnest and all-embracing. Further, instead of going as far away as 
section 17 to find a refutation of inceptu by the occurrence there of 
impetu, I should prefer to point to coeptis in the immediate context 
as strongly confirmatory of inceptu.®! 


CVIII, 32 (523:3): eosdem libros cum grammaticus explicuit, 
primum verba expressa, reapse dici a Cicerone, id est re ipsa, in 
commentarium refert, nec minus sepse, id est se ipse. 


Exprimere is used of words by Cicero in De Oratore, III, 11, 41: 
nolo exprimi litteras putidius, nolo obscurari neglegentius, which 
another passage matches closely, namely, De Officits, I, 37, 133: 
sonus (sc. vocum Catulorum) erat dulcis, litterae neque expressae 
neque oppressae ne aut obscurum esset aut putidius. It is clear that 
in these places exprimere means to pronounce very precisely, so 
much so that it can very easily be regarded as an affectation. 

In Quintilian, however, I, 11, 4, expressa is a term of praise, 
“clearly pronounced”’; imprimis vitia si qua sunt oris emendet, ut 
expressa sint verba, ut suis quaeque litterae sonis enuntientur. I 
think we may safely assume that the phrase expressa verba meant 
to Seneca about what it meant to Quintilian, his contemporary. 
What the grammaticus of the passage therefore records about forms 
like reapse (probably enough to be thought of as dissyllabic, as in 
Plautus)® and sepse is that they are not clearly enunciated, and the 
text consequently requires <i> between verba and expressa. 
Windhaus had a like idea in mind when he suggested verba com- 
pressa,°? but the paleographic justification is wanting.™ 


51 Magno inceptu, if one may go far afield into the context for confirmation, 
seems to me to find a rather strong one in the vehementes impetus primos of §23. 
52 Compare also what Cicero himself has to say on the point, Orator, 44, 150. 

OVS Origen Ὁ. 9]: 

54 Dr. B. L. Charney thinks that verba expressa may mean simply ‘‘the 
pronunciation of words’’ without expressa’s having the force of ‘‘clearly pro- 
nounced.”’ He points out that in the instances cited from Cicero and Quin- 
tilian there is a secondary exegesis of exrprimi, expressae, expressa which 
introduces the idea of ‘‘clearly,’’ while in the Senecan passage there is not. 
I am inclined however to think that the very mention of the slurred forms 
reapse, sepse, constitutes the secondary exegesis here. 
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CVIII, 33 (523 : 10): deinde Ennianos colligit versus et in primis 
illos de Africano scriptos: ‘cui nemo civis neque hostis quibit pro 
factis reddere opis pretium.’ ex eo se ait intellegere, opem aput 
antiquos non tantum auxilium significasse, sed operam. ait 
[opera] enim Ennius neminem potuisse Scipioni neque civem 
neque hostem reddere operae pretium. 


The conclusion seems inescapable that opem has been lost from 
the second sentence; the position assigned it by Th. Korsch® is 
perhaps as good as any. 

As to what follows, though no certainty is possible in a ms. text 
so faulty, I hazard the conjecture that the ait operaenim ineius of 
Q BAreally contains the words ait enim ope Ennius with the mean- 
ing as follows: “For by ops Ennius means that no one, whether 
citizen or foeman, could have given Scipio for his deeds anything 
worth bothering about”’—the citizen by way of reward, the foeman 
by way of resistance or revenge. The use of the ablative ope I take 
to be a brachylogy for the idea “by employing the word ops.” I 
hesitate to reject the opera with the modern editors on the ground 
of mere stupid repetition if any even partly plausible explanation 
of its presence in the ms. text can be offered. 


CIX, 6 (526 : 5): proderit sapienti sapiens, non scilicet tantum suis 
viribus, sed ipsius quem adiuvat. potest quidem ille etiam relictus 
sibi explicare partes suas. nihilominus adiuvat etiam currentem 
hortator. 


In Q and many inferiores there occur immediately after suas the 
words utetur propria velocitate sed. Axelson,** while feeling that the 
transition from the quidem in potest quidem ille to nihilominus is 
most direct and effective in the B A text, discounts the likelihood 
that utetur propria velocitate sed is an interpolation, on the single 
ground that an interpolator would hardly have run off into the fu- 
ture utetur with a potest on the one side and an adiwvat on the other. 

Can the four words in question be reasonably explained in the 
context? I am assuming that they will be introduced into it as 
follows: a new sentence after swas begins with utetur propria velo- 
citate; after this a semicolon, while sed belongs with what follows. 
Let us now proceed by the method of translation, with the addition 
of a running commentary. “One wise man will be of service to an- 


86 According to Hense (II), app. crit. ad loc. I do not know the name other- 
wise. 


56 Neue Senecastudien, pp. 118-119, with footnote on p. 118. 
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other wise man, not merely, you may be sure, through his own 
powers alone, but also the powers of the one he is aiding. Wise man 
B can, to be sure, even if left to himself, develop his own role.” Of 
course, in that case all the conditions of the development, including 
its speed, will be determined by B alone, who sets things going 
independently. ‘‘He will employ his own speed,” not being stimu- 
lated by any challenge involved in the speed of any other wise man, 
since he is now ex hypothesi in touch with none; ‘‘but none the less 
a backer®’ helps even a person who is already running.’’®* The idea is 
that a footrace may already be under way when a certain spectator 
arrives, but if that spectator promptly becomes a backer, he helps, 
even though he was not there to provide any initial support. Even 
so the wise man B if left alone can develop his own role and will 
employ his own speed; yet even at that point if another wise man, 
say A, comes on the scene with encouragement, he is a help. 


CIX, 17-18 (529 : 16): nondum exerceri vacat; adhuc medico mihi 
opus est. quid me poscis scientiam inutilem? magna promisisti; 
exige, vide. 

I am no better able after nine years to understand exzge, vide 
than I professed myself in my previous notes on the Epistles.** 
Since then, Barker’s translation has appeared, but his ‘‘Search me 
and see!’ conveys nothing more to me than Gummere’s ‘“Test me, 
watch me.’’®° Beltrami (II) adopts for his text the corrections in B, 
exigua video; the testimony of Q unfortunately fails here through 
the loss of the first leaf of the twentieth quire of that manuscript. 

I formerly proposed exigi vide, ‘notice that they are being de- 
manded,” and this is rhythmically sound as a hypodochmius 
(Axelson Cl. 4). So far as the meaning is concerned, the correction 
seems to make the words fit in with what has immediately pre- 
ceded. ‘“‘You have made great promises to me in the past; observe 
that the fulfillment of these great promises is now demanded.” Exigo 
is an exceedingly common word in Latin to describe the collecting 
of all sorts of business obligations that have fallen due. 


57 Reading, as in Hense’s (II) text, hortator with Schweighaeuser. Hortatur 


᾽) 


59 Op. cit., p. 18. 
6° Loeb Classical Library edition of the Epistles, Vol. III, p. 263. 
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CXIII, 8 (540: 16): sz iustitia animal est, sz fortitudo, si ceterae 
virtutes, utrum desinunt esse animalia, subinde autem rursus 
incipiunt, an semper sunt? 


The sz before zustitia is another vetus lectio of Pincianus, the sz 
before fortitudo was supplied by Muretus, and the third s7 is a cor- 
rection made by Muretus out of 816. 

I regard none of these things as necessary; I would read: zustitia 
animal est? fortitudo? sic ceterae virtutes? utrum ... sunt? This is 
highly dramatic. Three questions are put rapidly with the minimum 
of words; the implied answer to each is ‘‘Yes.”? Then comes the 
clinching question utrum . . . sunt, based on the preceding questions 
and the implied affirmative answers and introducing a dilemma for 
the answerer. It is not necessary to add to the manuscript text in 
any way, or to subtract from it even one letter. 


CXIII, 10 (541: 4): quid est, quo colligas iustitiam animal esse? 
‘agit’ inquit ‘aliquid et prodest. quod autem agit et prodest, 
impetum habet: <quod autem impetum habet>, animal est.’ 
verum est, si suum impetum habet; <suum autem non habet>, 
sed animi. 


Both the inserted clauses are missing in Q B A; furthermore, Q 
lacks the habet following the words st suum impetum. 

Hense thought the first of these additions superfluous, having 
regard to the development of the argument in section 2 preceding; 
I concur with him in this view. It is not necessary that every step in 
a series should be repeated when it is perfectly obvious, as a result 
of a previous statement, what step it is that is being assumed. 

As for the second case, I think the reading of Q sufficient, even if 
much abbreviated; indeed the condensation is very effective when 
we remember that we are here dealing with the reply, all the ele- 
ments necessary for explaining which are already to be found in the 
preceding statement of claim. I would print the reply thus: verwm 
est st suum impetum; sed anim. 

Compare on the brachylogy section 18 following, where the very 
considerable complement requisite to explain tunc demum sedeo is 
inferred from a preceding sentence. 


CXIII, 11 (541:8): omne animal, donec moriatur, id est, quod 
coepit: homo, donec moriatur, homo est, equus <equus, canis > 
canis. transire in aliud non potest. 
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There seems to be no valid reason for repeating equus canis; they 
appear but once in Q B A. If the words occurred doubled in Q but 
not in B A, that would, of course, be another matter. The words in 
question really belong to what follows, and hence do not have to be 
adapted to what precedes. Read: homo, donec moriatur, homo est; 
equus, canis transire in aliud non potest. ‘‘A man’s a man till he 
dies” is informally paralleled by “‘a horse, a dog, cannot pass over 
into something else.” 


CXIII, 20 (543:17): eo usque res exegit, ut risum tenere non 
possis: prudenter tacere bonum est, <... cenare bonum est>: 
ita et tacere et cenare animal est. 


From the mention of cenare in the conclusion, it would seem 
certain that it must have appeared in the premise; hence the in- 
sertion of cenare bonum est, with difference of opinion concerning 
the adverb to be attached to cenare. Hense suggests frugaliter be- 
fore cenare, Beltrami bene before bonum.* 

I think it very likely that the sentence read originally prudenter 
tacere, cenare, bonum est, with the adverb applying to both; I am 
confirmed in this view by the fact that in the conclusion tacere and 
cenare are mentioned together without any adverb, which certainly 
seems to indicate that one adverb preceding modifies both. Pru- 
denter cenare is quite as reasonable a conception and expression as 
prudens ambulatio at the end of section 22 following (545:5). 


CXIII, 30 (546 : 7): 0 quam magnis homines tenentur erroribus . . 
ignari, quod sit illud ‘ingens parque dis regnum. imperare sibi 
maximum imperium est: doceat me ete. 


Where the text above shows parque dis the ms. testimony is B: 
parqueris, A: parque ris, Q: perqueris, altered by a late hand to 
perquiris (the per in both cases being expressed by abbreviation). 
Obviously the reading which both the Q and B tradition found in 
their archetype was parqueris, that is, par quaeris. 

Now to reconstruct what we may call our urarchetype we have 
these items to work on: (1) the parque dis of the inferiores, which is 
undoubtedly a sound phrase paralleling ingens and giving it quality; 

61 Hense (II), Addenda et Corrigenda, p. 634, doubts whether bene with 
cenare gives the parallelism apparently required to go with prudenter tacere, 


suspecting that bene cenare means to dine well in anything but an ascetic 
sense. I do not think that Beltrami successfully meets this objection. 
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(2) the par queris of the ms. tradition; (3) the circumstance that the 
words illud ingens parque dis regnum may be regarded as not self- 
explanatory, and therefore capable of producing a question to be 
answered in which queris, that is, quaeris, plays a part; (4) that this 
question, in order to explain the ms. tradition, must be in the order 
quod, quaeris, regnum? and (5) that our urarchetype as recon- 
structed must show probable cause of error. 

From all this we are in a position to suggest the following: quod 
sit illud ingens par <que dis regnum quod> queris regnum imperare 
sibi maximum imperium est. The scribe’s eye on returning to his 
exemplar after par was written, caught the que of queris (not of 
que dis), being assisted in that error by the very great similarity of 
quedisregnum and querisregnum. This breaks up thus: quod sit allud 
ingens parque dis regnum. quod, quaeris, regnum? imperare sibi 
maximum imperium est, after which I should certainly place a full 
stop, since the train of thought there concludes. The translation is: 
“what is that great sovereignty which matches that of the gods. 
What sovereignty, you ask? Sovereignty over oneself is the greatest 
of all sovereignties.” 


CXIV, 6 (549 : 6): non statim cum haec legeris, hoc tibi occurret 
.. . hunc esse, qui <in> tribunali, in rostris, in omni publico 
coetu sic apparuit, ut pallio velaretur caput exclusis utrimque 
auribus, non aliter quam in mimo fugitivi divitis solent? 

The text is well enough agreed upon by QB A, divites fugitivi Q, 
fugitivi divites B, fugitivi diutes (or duites) A, and the correction of 
divites to divitis was made by Lipsius."? Beltrami must use Ὁ and its 
inverted order to produce prodeuntes fugitivi, which I think highly 
improbable. 

This passage is misunderstood by the translators. Hxcludere is the 
word for ‘‘shut out (of a house)”’; it is so used in the last part of the 
sentence above. The ears sticking out of the shawl when the rest of 
the head is covered make Seneca think of two people who have been 
shut out of a place of shelter. Apparently in the play two slaves 
have run away from a wealthy master; they decide to return, but 
find themselves shut out, not wanted. That is their punishment, no 

62 Windhaus, op. cit., p. 35, n. 5, questions the integrity of divites, thinking 
it may be the product of a mechanical error (dittography of the tivi of 
fugitivi plus an s generated out of solent). But the appearance of divites in Q 


before fugitivi shatters that theory. Nonetheless the divites does seem in- 
trusive. 
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doubt, not to be admitted within the confines of the comfortable 
home of their master. In any event, they must have been two 
abject and forlorn-looking persons in the play, and where Mae- 
cenas’ headgear is concerned the ears irresistibly make Seneca 
think of them. The excluszs with respect to the ears has a meaning 
somewhat different from that of the excludz, which must be assumed 
to go with the solent, but it is a meaning derived from it and easily 
connected with it. 


CXIV, 16 (552:18): non tantum in genere sententiarum vitium 
est, si aut pusillae sunt et pueriles aut improbae et plus ausae 
quam pudore salvo licet, si floridae sunt et nimis dulces, si in 
vanum exeunt et sine effectu nihil amplius quam sonant. 


Before δὲ floridae Fickert reads with the editio Gothofredi and 
Schweighaeuser <sed>, and so also Haase; this is also the vulgate 
reading. It would have been well for Hense (II) and Beltrami (11), 
both of whom often take space and time for less important ex- 
planations, to explain that the dropping of <sed> to conform with 
the reading of the mss. is made logical by Windhaus’ explanation 
of the passage.®* He notes that the true contrary of non tantum... 
vitium est is sed in hominibus, which, had it been formally expressed, 
would have followed sonant. As a matter of fact it is taken up in- 
formally by aliquis unus; the fault is not only in the sententiae 
themselves, but in some person who is powerful enough in the 
literary world to establish their vogue. 


CXIV, 22 (554: 3): hoc a magno animi malo oritur: quomodo in 
vino non ante lingua titubat quam mens cessit oneri et inclinata 
vel prodita est: ita ista orationis quid aliud quam inebrietas nulli 
molesta est, nisi animus labat. 


In the interpretation of this passage it is worth observing care- 
fully that znclinata vel prodita goes with lingua and not, as Barker 
(for instance) assumes, with mens, as might seem more natural from 
the apparent word arrangement. A comma after cesszt would bring 
this out. The translation is: ‘‘just as in the matter of drinking the 
tongue does not trip until the mind fails beneath its load, and it 
(the tongue) has been put to rout or, if you will, betrayed.” It is the 
tongue that is betrayed by the mind when the latter has succumbed 


p.cit., Ὁ. 35, n. 8. 
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to its alcoholic burden. In view of the foregoing explanation it will 
be seen how weak is the perdita reading of the inferiores. 


CXV, 6 (557 : 11): nemo, inquam, non amore elus arderet, si nobis 
illam videre contingeret: nunc enim multa obstrigillant et aciem 
nostram aut splendore nimio repercutiunt aut obscuro retinent. 


QB A agree in the reading obscure; this, however, is an imperfect 
parallel to splendore nimio, and obviously we require an ablative. 
Muretus’ obscuro is best commented on by Hense’s remark in his 
app. crit. ad loc., namely: “‘obscuro vel in obscuro si verum est, 
substantivi vice fungitur.’”’ There is no objection so far as grammar 
or usage is concerned, but it fails metrically to produce a proper 
clausula. 

On the other hand, Pincianus’ obscuritate gives us a sound 
clausula rhythm, a cretic followed by a cretic in which the first long 
is resolved. I have no doubt whatever that the obscure of Q B A is 
simply an error in transmission for obscuritate. The final e seems 
definitely to point that way. 


CXVI, 6 (562 : 25): quod Panaetius de amore quaerenti respondit, 
hoe ego de omnibus adfectibus dico. quantum possumus, nos a 
lubrico recedamus. 


All the mss. read nos. Haase rejected the word; some editors 
have placed the comma after nos to attach it to possumus. Gertz 
felt that nos was intolerable as the subject of recedamus and so con- 
jectured reducamus. This is also the reading of the Codex Velzianus, 
and demonstrates that some medieval Latinist had felt the same 
way about the situation as Gertz. 

There is absolutely no reason why nos should be expressed as the 
subject of recedamus; in that I agree with Gertz, but would hesitate 
to embark on reducamus in order to make nos an object. Nor can I 
accept Haase’s disposition of the pronoun by the simple process of 
square bracketing. The attempt to throw it with possumus seems 
trifling. I suspect that actually the word was originally non, and 
that since the meaning, which is somewhat epigrammatic, was 
early missed, nos took its place. 

What Seneca really said was ‘‘as far as in us lies, let us not be 
(in the position of) struggling back from a slippery spot.’’ Those 
who follow the practice of yielding something to the emotions will 
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constantly be finding themselves in a slippery spot from which it 
will be a struggle to regain terra firma; let us who are wise not be 
found in such a situation. I view the verb recedamus as being situ- 
ational in value; that is why I translate it by “trying to scramble 
back.” 

With the reading I propose, namely, non for nos, and the view I 
take of the function of recedamus, the rest of the sentence accords 
perfectly. ‘‘We have a hard enough time maintaining a footing even 
on dry ground; let us not be trying to scramble back from slippery 
soil.” 


CXVII, 8 (565 : 10): si turpitudo malum est, et turpem esse malum 
est, tam mehercules quam, si lippitudo malum est, lippire quoque 
malum est. hoe ut scias, neutrum esse sine altero potest. qui 
sapit, sapiens est; qui sapiens est, sapit. 

There appears to be some incoherence here centering around the 
hoc ut scias clause. I suggest following the text of Q, namely: neutrum 
esse sine altero potens, and altering the full stop after the last malum 
est to a comma, so that hoc . . . potens becomes the concluding por- 
tion of the preceding sentence. Translate: “‘if baseness is an evil, 
then being base is also an evil, exactly as if weakness of the eyes is 
an evil, to be weak-eyed is an evil, with the result that you know 
this, that neither item (sc. in these pairs) has effectiveness without 
the other.” Esse potens looks like a possible translation of a δυνατὸν 
εἶναι, and potens written as potés would stand a good chance of 
developing into the potest of B A. 


CXVII, 23 (570:5): haee nempe sunt [et] elementa, quibus hic 
mundus administratur, aqua, terra, spiritus. omnia ista tam 
causae vivendi sunt quam viae mortis. 

The mss. agree on et elementa. As Beltrami (II) says in his 
critical note on the passage, et (“actually”’) is sustained by the tam 
_.. mortis section of the next sentence; furthermore, sunt elementa 
is an unfortunate rhythm, while swnt et elementa gives a cretic with 
the second long resolved and a trochee. 

It is surprising in the conclusion of the first sentence given above 
to find only three of the four elements mentioned, and no amount 
of ingeniously applied learning can explain that surprise away. 
Axelson places a semicolon after administratur and eliminates the 


64 Neue Senecastudien, pp. 214-216, with several footnotes. 
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period after spzritus, so that the recapitulatory omnza ista accounts, 
in his view, for the missing zgnis. But the word elementa has been 
specifically used, and the elements are to common knowledge four 
in number; why should a person, if he is going to name them at all, 
stop short with three out of the four named? I am not impressed 
with Axelson’s idea that to name the fourth would make a school- 
master out of Seneca. 

Windhaus® inserted ignis after spiritus and placed a comma after 
the latter; this is common sense and finds some paleographical 
justification. Unfortunately, however, as Axelson observes, this 
leads to the undesirable clausula heroa. If, nevertheless, spzritus 
can be regarded as a genitive, we have an excellent cretic-trochaic 
close. 

This suggests a clue, and in Dial. 4, 19, 1 we find this significant 
passage : nam cum elementa sint quattuor, ignis, aquae, aeris, terrae, 
potestates pares his sunt. I believe that the rather intolerable situ- 
ation in the passage under discussion is cleared up if we read aquae, 
terrae, spiritus, ignis. One can see how easily aquae, terrae would 
be altered to aqua, terra, on the supposition that spiritus, ignis 
were also nominatives. By the reading suggested we obtain the 
mention of the four elements without running like Windhaus into 
an unfortunate rhythm, and for the defense of the proposed change 
we have the perfect parallel in the passage quoted above from the 
Dialogi. 

Haec at the beginning of the passage refers presumably to exztwm 
immediately preceding, but now conceived under the plural idea 
since four elements are being mentioned as ways out; it is subse- 
quently attracted into the gender of elementa. 


CXVIII, 4 (573 : 22): quanto hic maiore gaudio fruitur, qui non 
praetoria aut consularia comitia securus intuetur, sed magna illa, 
in quibus alii honores anniversarios petunt, alii perpetuas potes- 
tates, alii bellorum eventus prosperos triumphosque, alii divitias, 
alii matrimonia ac liberos, alii salutem suam suorumque! 

It seems incredible that Seneca, after dismissing the annual 
elections for the praetorship and the consulship as among the minor 
things by indifference to which a man may prove his claim to be a 
philosopher, should subsequently include honores anniversarios 
among the major things (magna illa) disregard for which will es- 


6 Op. cit., p. 37, τι. 4. 
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tablish a yet better claim to the same distinction. Read therefore 
honores <non> anniversarios, ‘offices not involving annual elec- 
tion,” such as a five-year commissionership or a procuratorship. It 
will be noticed that we then have a regular succession in the sen- 
tence determined by lengths of time, praetorian and consular 
elections, offices not subject to annual election, life (perpetuas) 
powers like Caesar’s dictatorship. 


CXVIII, 7 (574 : 18): maiorque pars miratur ex intervallo fallentia, 
et vulgo bona pro magnis sunt. 


Numerous suggestions have been made for rendering the second 
half of this sentence more logical, as the emenders would say, but 
perhaps, as Seneca might say, only painfully obvious; they are 
assembled in the app. crit. ad loc. in Beltrami (II). 

The drift of the meaning is established by the first half of the 
sentence; ‘distant pastures look greenest.”’ The second half of the 
sentence is a restatement of that same idea through an odd bra- 
chylogy. The full expression would be: vulgo bona pro magnis 
<magna pro bonis> sunt; “to the mass of mankind good stands 
for big, and big stands for good,” that is, the ideas are perfectly 
interchangeable. The manuscript tradition is sound.” 


CXX, 12 (584:31): quicquid inciderat, non tamquam malum 
aspernatus est et in se casu delatum, sed quasi delegatum sibi. 
hoc qualecumque est, inquit, meum est; asperum est, durum est, 
in hoc ipso navemus operam. 


The translators with extraordinary unanimity translate the first 
of the foregoing sentences precisely as if it ended with the verb 
excepit (cf. p.584:30). Barker’s rendering will serve to illustrate the 
point: “he never revolted against anything that lighted on him, 
but accepted it asa charge.”’ Obviously there is no “‘accepted”’ in the 
Latin, nor can it be readily inferred, if at all, from the first half of 
the sentence. The editors pay no more attention to it than the 
translators; yet in the preceding sentence, to which this is a per- 
fect parallel in construction, we have numquam . . . excepit, labores 
sue) « SUDU: 

It is to be observed, however, that Erasmus (II) places a colon 

66 Windhaus, op. cit., p. 37, n. 7, writes: ‘‘intellegas: magna vulgo bona 


videntur.’”’ By this note he shows that he is in accord with my idea of the 
terms bonus and magnus being to the vulgus interchangeable. 
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after casu delatum, thus throwing sed quasi delegatum sibi (after 
which he places a comma) forward with hoc qualecumque est etc. This 
’ makes sed the adversative connective between aspernatus est and 
inquit, not between casu delatum and quasi delegatum, and in 
general pays regard to the logic of the sentence and the require- 
ments of the meaning. I should, however, prefer, adopting Erasmus’ 
punctuation, to read quasi delegatum <sit> sibi, where the se- 
quence of the sit is established by its association with inquit. The 
clausula is unaffected rhythmically by the addition. 

In what follows I should like to read durum est with an interro- 
gation mark following; this seems to me to improve greatly the 
dramatic setting. 


CXX, 18 (586 : 6): vide in quanta caecitate mens nostra sit: hoc 
quod futurum dico, cum maxime fit, et pars elus magna iam 
facta est, nam quod viximus. 


One would like to know what Vahlen could possibly have written 
in his letter to Hense to persuade him that nam quod viximus was 
sound Latin and that therefore Buecheler’s 1am quoad was un- 
necessary. I do not myself care for the order of words demanded by 
Buecheler’s emendation. Some change or addition, however, is re- 
quired. The reading of Beltrami (II), nempe quoad viximus, would 
be better with quoad left as quod. I quite understand that Beltrami 
thinks the preceding magna pars would demand quam, but I re- 
gard quod viximus as being equivalent to id vitae peractum nobis. 

The other method of correction is to add something. Barker‘*’ 
suggests <morti addiximus> to follow vizimus. Simpler yet I feel 
would be <degimus>; degere vitam is a commonplace phrase of 
Latin. The chances for the loss of <degimus> between viximus 
and erramus are unusually good.*® 


CXX, 20-21 (586 : 26 to 587: 10): maximum indicium est malae 
mentis fluctuatio et inter simulationem virtutum amoremque 
vitiorum adsidua iactatio. .. . multos dixi? prope est, ut omnes 
sint. 


87 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 332. 

68 My seminar student of 1940-41, Mr. Robert Lane, thought that degimus 
lacks in strength for the very reason that it is commonplace, while we really 
need something that emphasizes the notion of life’s being hopelessly gone. 
A fellow student, Mr. Sam Abdallah, felt that that need would be met by 
reading quod viximus, <virimus>, with the same sense of finality as Pilate’s 
‘what I have written, I have written.’’ (Session of April 23, 1941). 
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In this passage, too long to be repeated in full, there are two 
difficulties, (1) the mysterious 15 (587:1) which follows zactatzo and 
immediately precedes the quotation from Horace, and (2) the im- ~ 
possible multos of multos dixi? (587: 9). 

In spite of Axelson’s feeling®® that no helpful light has been shed 
on is, I venture to reaffirm my guess’ ‘that one explanation may 
solve both difficulties at a stroke. I should not, however, in my 
previous remarks on the passage have attached fit multis to adsidua 
iactatio, which is a perfect clausula and brings its sentence to a neat 
end. I now suggest that there is a lacuna of some such nature as 
<quod quidem ipsum accidit mult> between zactatio and is; “pre- 
cisely this thing (viz., fluctuatio and iactatio) happens to many.” 
Some use is thus found for 18, and the multos of multos dizi? is 
satisfactorily anticipated, as indeed it must be. 

Whatever is thought of this conjecture as a whole, I think that it 
points to a more intelligent use of 7s than other emenders have 
found for it. The cause for the lacuna which I postulate I do not 
pretend to suggest; if it did actually break the word multzs, it must 
have been due to an accident of some sort. 


CXXI, 20 (593 : 9): et tardum est et varium, quod usus docet; 
quicquid natura tradit, et aequale omnibus est et statim. 


Beltrami (II) presents the same text. Windhaus” observes: ad- 
verbium statim praedicati loco esse non potest, and despite the fact 
that the occasional Latin adverb like bene or male is employed in 
what looks like the function of a predicate adjective, I cannot con- 
vince myself that that is true of statzm here. 

There have been, therefore, numerous attempts to replace 
statim, most of them missing the meaning of the passage. There 
have been efforts also to dispose of est and find a verb which 
statim could modify. To all that has been said I have only this to 
add, that the first half of the sentence has a perfect clausula (-um 
quod usus docet), and that hence it would seem to me unlikely 
that in such a balanced sentence the second half would not. If est 
is dropped, a fair clausula can be obtained by the order et omnibus 
aequale et statim; the transposition of two words is no impossibility. 
It should be added that if est is dropped we may either read tradit, 

69 Tn his Senecastudien, p. 113. 


70 In my Notes and Emendations already referred to, p. 14. 
71 Op. cit., p. 40, n. 4. 
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<tradit>, or assume that the tradit carries through from the sub- 
ordinate clause. If for some reason tradit fell out and was replaced 
by est with a result that was in part ungrammatical, it may be 
noted that the restoring of tradit where est now stands would also 
give a good clausula of the hypodochmiac type (Axelson 4). 


CXXII, 1 (595 : 1): officiosior meliorque, si quis illum exspectat et 
lucem primam jf exuit. 


Exuit: B A p q (the testimony of Q being no longer available, but 
the fragment of p becoming serviceable from CXXI, 12 through 
CXXII).” 

For a very complete statement of conjectural efforts on exuit, 
Beltrami’s critical note ad loc. in his second edition should be 
consulted. It is obvious that several of them, while intrinsically 
excellent, cannot be entertained because of remoteness from the 
manuscript reading. Beltrami’s own efforts with ut... exuat and 
Albini’s” defense of the phrase primam lucem exuit (sc. umbris) 
seem to labor very heavily. 

Axelson” believes Gruter’s excipit “richtig oder wenigstens als 
die einzige im Ernst diskutable Verbesserung dieser vielbesprochenen 
Stelle,” where excipit has the sense “welcomes.” Incidentally, 
Axelson shows by his footnote on page 13 that he does not under- 
stand Summers’ <non> before exspectat. What Summers has in 
mind is a man who does not wait for day to break but is up before- 
times ‘‘arousing the first light.”” His <non> exspectat is quite in 
harmony with his later excitat; his industrious individual “does not 
await the day, but gets the dawn out of bed.” This is really, in 
spite of Axelson’s cavalier treatment of it, a very bright idea and 
quite in the Silver Latin manner; but it involves too much textual 
change. 

My earlier suggestion™ si quis illum exspectat et luce prima 
ex <cub>uit is paleographically quite possible and provides sound 
sense, but is questionable on metrical grounds. I now propose 
luce prima (the ablative is from Pincianus) excubat; this makes a 

72 Hense (II), praefatio, p. vi. 

73 Albini, Rivista di Filologia, n.s., Vol. VI (1928), p. 546. 

74 Neue Senecastudien, pp. 13-14. 

τὸ Op. cit., p. 14, fn. It is a question whether all the labor that has been 
expended on this word would not be sensibly terminated by recognizing the 


paleographic excellence of Windhaus’ ezilit and its admirable adjustment to 
the context. 
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double cretic clausula. Once ba was dropped, it is easy to see the 
development of exuit from excut. Translate: ‘he is a more indus- 
trious and a better man who is awaiting the day and at dawn is on 
the watch.’”’ Compare the expression of thought in section 3 fin.: 
circumscribatur nox, et aliquid ex illa in diem transferatur. The 
only way to narrow the boundaries of night is to transfer some of 
night to the day, that is, to be up before daylight. 


CXXII, 8 (597: 10): non vivunt contra naturam qui hieme con- 
cupiscunt rosam fomentoque aquarum calentium et calorum apta 
mutatione bruma lilium, florem vernum, <ex>primunt? 


Aquarum has no ms. authority, and the plural certainly suggests 
medicinal springs rather than hot-water apparatus. I think it more 
probable that the original text was fomentoque <aque> calentis, 
and that when <aque> (i.e., aquae) dropped out by a simple 
haplography, calentis was “adjusted” to calorum. This word, by the 
way, appears in the mss. with the exception of A, as colorum; calorum 
seems right. 

With Barker” I am opposed to tampering with brumalium, which 
incidentally is defended by clausula ending within its own phrase 
(-one brumalium). Like Barker, I take the phrase to mean “by a 
clever change inducing heat at mid-winter,” a sort of commentary 
on fomento <aquae> calentis. It seems to me sadly unimaginative 
to drag the lily in for the flos vernus when the rose has already been 
mentioned, the most distinguished flower of spring in the Italian 
climate or in climates comparable with that of Italy. 

There is something wrong with the concluding verb, but the mss. 
apparently point to something like primunt, and it then becomes a 
question of which compound of premo will serve. <Ex>primunt 
“force” is very satisfactory in the connection, and has the recom- 
mendation, for what it is worth, of being found in q. It also pro- 
duces a satisfactory clausula, with a molossus (florem vern-) preced- 
ing, as not uncommonly. 


CXXII, 13 (599 : 4): deinde cum subinde recitasset (sc. Montanus 
Iulius) : ‘iam sua pastores ete.’ 


Beltrami (11) reads demum with q and some of the inferiores, 
rejecting deinde “quod cum sequente subinde moleste consonat.”’ 


76 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 333. 
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Axelson” points out that demum never occurs unsupported, that is, 
unattended by another particle, in Seneca. The deznde seems per- 
fectly natural in the narrative; the subinde appears to be confirmed 
by the rhythm (cretic with second long resolved, followed by 
trochee). One must therefore apparently reconcile himself to the 
jingle deinde . . . subinde. The subinde means here: “shortly after- 
ward.” 


CXXII, 15 and 16 (600 : 1 to 600 : 12): ‘audio’ inquit . . . ‘dicetis.’ 


The great difficulty with this passage, which because of its 
length cannot be reproduced here, is to determine where the words 
of Pedo Albinovanus cease. Hense’s punctuation carries the speech 
clear through from audio to dicetis, and both the inquit following 
excedebat and also the inquit following sordidum vos apparently 
serve for Hense the purpose of reminding us every little while that 
everything down to dicetis is Pedo’s. Beltrami (II) brings Pedo’s 
continuous speech to an end with noctem; the words ztaque.. . 
sordidum are Seneca’s, and the third inquit refers only to vos... 
dicetis. Summers makes Pedo’s narrative end with a balneo exisse. 
At that point an objection is raised in the normal inquzt fashion, 
“says one,” to the effect that as cocktails have been called for just at 
dawn and dinner must obviously follow, Papinius’ banquet over- 
laps his chosen day (which, of course, is night). Summers then 
follows the older editors in closing the objector’s remark with cena; 
minime becomes Seneca’s ‘‘no”’ and valde . . . vivebat the explanation 
of the ‘‘no.”’ Pedo’s words are not resumed till vos is reached. I hold 
by this punctuation and this arrangement of words. 

Summers’® points to another difficulty in vos; “the emphatic vos 
seems to require a guin or a vero: the latter is paleographically the 
easier; guin would require dicitis.’”’ It is true that the statement 
headed by vos brings out a contrast with the material of dicentibus 

. sordidum, but I think that this contrast is obtained inferentially 
and will not require a particle attached to vos to bring it out. Indeed, 
the mere placing of the vos may be considered sufficient. I could 
myself have enjoyed finding <mozx>, “next,” after vos. 

Next comes credendo, the reading of B and the fragment of p, 

77 Neue Senecastudien, p. 3 and n. 7. From the severity of his condemnation 
of the lapses of Senecan editors and critics in regard to what is and is not 


Senecan usage, I assume that Axelson has fully verified this statement. 
78 Op. cit., p. 150, fn. 
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dismissed by Fickert with the remark ‘‘sub quo quid lateat, videant 
doctiores,”’ but not so lightly to be got rid of. The mss. inferiores all 
have the easy credo; “and that is why, I presume.’’ Pincianus and 
Summers have tried to find Pedo’s name here repeated, but, I 
think, quite without success. Axelson”? has, in my opinion, put his 
finger on the solution with his ridendo for credendo, which he 
attaches to dicentibus, but I to the subject of znquzt. Translate: 
“and so, laughingly, to certain parties who were calling Papinius 
grasping and mean, he remarked: ‘You will find yourselves calling 
him a liver-by-lamps as well.’ "1 regard the future dicetis as situ- 
ational; not, with Axelson, as a quasi-imperative. 

Finally, in connection with this remark of Pedo’s I think that 
Axelson has rightly advised us against following the elaborate pun 
scented there by Pincianus as between λύχνος and λίχνος. His 
view that Pedo meant that Papinius would be presently described 
as living not simply by the lights but off the lights, that is, by con- 
suming their oil in skinflint fashion, appeals to my sense of humor. 


CX XIII, 10 (605 : 9): fluunt dies et irreparabilis vita decurrit : dubi- 
tamus sapere? quid iuvat [et] aetati non semper voluptates re- 
cepturae interim, dum potest, dum poscit, ingerere frugalitatem? 
eo mortem praecurre et quidquid illa ablatura est, iam sibi ἡ 
interere. 

The transposition of sapere from its manuscript position after 
iuvat to follow dubitamus, and the bracketing of et as effected by 
Buecheler and Hense, seem wholly unjustified; sapere means. “to 
play the sage” in the almost technical sense. The solitary dubita- 
mus? may seem difficult, but I prefer it to any emendation such as 
the cur dubitamus? in Beltrami (II), which produces a dactylic 
hexameter end rhythm. 

For the rest I suggest that the concluding words should be cam 
tibi interierit; the meaning I take to be: ‘therefore steal a march on 
death, and whatever she is (sc. as things now stand) going to take 
away from you will already (sc. when death comes) have been dis- 
posed of—to your profit.” The rhythm is sound, a cretic followed 
by a cretic with first long syllable resolved. 


CXXIII, 12 (605: 1): hae voces non aliter fugiendae sunt quam 
illae, quas Ulixes nisi alligatus praetervehi noluit. idem possunt: 


79 Neue Senecastudien, pp. 219-220 with the footnotes. 
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abducunt a patria, a parentibus, ab amicis, a virtutibus et inter 
spem {.vitam misera nisi turpis inludunt. 


B Apr.: et inter spem vitam misera nisi turpis inludunt 
Codex Harl. 2659: inturpem vitam miseros illidunt 
q: as for codex Harl. 2659 except zlludunt. 


The patience of Beltrami has built up in his first edition*®® the 
amazing collection of conjectures which have been made regarding 
this passage, and in the app. crit. ad loc. in his second edition®' he 
has added to that list other later attempts. Of these a number have 
to be rejected at once through their failure to recognize any prin- 
ciple of clausula rhythm. 

As we attack this crux, two things emerge which may be regarded 
as definitive toward a solution. First, inter spem as giving a de- 
scription of a person or thing which might ordinarily be expected to 
be presented by a present participle or a clause of some sort occurs 
elsewhere in Seneca. Thus in Dial. 4, 19, 5 we find: color qualis 
fieri ceteris inter iram solet, where inter iram has the effect of 
trascentibus or dum irascuntur. I therefore regard inter spem as 
meaning “while raising hopes’; this is made clear by the obvious 
contrast with illudunt. The second definitive point is that turpis 
inludunt is a complete and accurate clausula rhythm (cretic plus 
spondee, Axelson’s first type), and may therefore be regarded as 
sound. We are thus left with only wtam misera nisi to bring under 
control. From this group of words as supplied by the manuscripts 
we must find a noun for turpis to modify, and all the circumstances 
point to the noun’s being in the genitive singular. I find such a noun 
in Haase’s situs, a good Senecan word; the -tus has been lost before 
turpis, while the s?- has been united with the final m of mzseram to 
produce nis?. We thus recover the sentence in this form: znter spem 
vitam miseram situs turpis illudunt. This translates: “while raising 
hope they mock their pitiful life of shameless inertia.”’ 

How does that relate itself to the context? In the preceding 
sentence we have had the Sirens mentioned, and the idem possunt 
with which the sentence under discussion opens suggests that 
through it also we shall still be talking of the Sirens. But reference 
to the Homeric narrative® shows that yielding to the enchantment 
of the song of the Sirens brought shipwreck and death, not the 


80 Vol. II, praefatio, p. lxxvi. 81 Vol. II, p. 284. 
82 Odyssey, XII, 40-46. 
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things mentioned in this sentence of Seneca. Its phraseology is 
appropriate in connection with the Lotus Eaters; those who eat of 
the lotus lose all desire for kindred, country, and action,* and are 
willing to remain in Lotusland enjoying inglorious ease. Thus 
Seneca has unconsciously slipped from one Homeric parallel to 
another. A paraphrase of the sentence as I have reconstructed it will 
reveal the appropriateness of the emendation to this view of the 
context. ‘“‘These voices of pleasure (like those of the Lotus Eaters) 
turn (men) from their country, from their parents, from their 
friends, from manly deeds, and while raising hopes (in their victims) 
really make mock of their pitiful life of shameless inertia.” The 
latter part of this sentiment is no doubt more true of the voices of 
pleasure than of the Lotus Eaters, but parallels have a habit of 
getting out of hand.™ 


CXXIV, 5 (608 : 6) quid si quis vellet non oculis, sed tactu minuta 
discernere? subtilior adhoc acies nulla quam oculorum et in- 
tentior daret bonum malumque dinoscere. 


See Beltrami (I) (Vol. II, introd., pp. Ixxvii sqq.) for an excellent 
restatement, in much clearer Latin than Seneca’s, of the whole 
argument here. In general the contention is this: it is as absurd in 
the moral world to remit the decision on the Supreme Good and 
Evil to the lower rather than to the higher faculties of man, as it 
would be in the physical world to leave the judgment on minute 
objects to a lower sense, touch, rather than to a higher one, sight. 

I read and punctuate thus: subtilior ad hoc (ad and hoc separately 
as in B A) acies nulla quam oculorum; et intentior, daret bonum 
malumque dinoscere? This translates thus: ‘For this purpose (sc. 
minuta discernere) there is no penetration more subtle than that of 
the eyes; even more keenly applied (sc. than it now is in the physi- 
cal world), would it have conferred the power to distinguish good 
from bad?” Or intentior might be translated ‘even were it keener 
than it is,’ another view of the protasis for daret. 

This interpretation, without any alteration of the ms. text, gives 
the meaning which Madvig saw the sentence must convey, though 

83 Odyssey, IX, 94-97. 

84 Dr, B. L. Charney thinks that the word order vitam miseram situs turpis 
is not very attractive, and I agree, but the ms. tradition nonetheless points 


to that order. In much the same way I prefer my former suggestion situ 
turpi; but the clausula rhythm stands in the way of that. 
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he made two serious changes to secure this. It takes the words as 
they come, and suggests nothing of the liberior verborum collocatio 
of which Hense (11) speaks in his critical note. 


CXXIV, 22 (613: 1): cum illum (se. capillum) vel effuderis more 
Parthorum vel Germanorum modo vinxeris vel, ut Scythae solent, 
sparseris, in quolibet equo densior iactabitur iuba. 


The meaning of sparseris is of some interest. In the preceding 
phrases two coiffures have been described; that of the Parthians, 
who let their hair hang free; and that of the Germans, who tied 
their hair up. Pincianus’ vetus lectio was nodo for the ms. modo, 
and this reading at least expresses the fact as set out by Tacitus in 
describing the powerful tribe of the Suevi.® Furneaux® doubts 
whether this custom was quite so distinctive of this one tribe as 
Tacitus makes it out to be, and recalls that Seneca®’ assigns the 
crinis rufus et in nodum coactus to Germans generally. The words 
of Tacitus’ description obliquare crinem nodoque substringere 
appear to indicate that the long hair was combed back to right and 
left and then wound into a queue. This queue was ordinarily formed 
into a knot at the back of the head, but often (§3) piled on top of 
the head. 

It now becomes clear that about all that is left to assign to the 
Scythians is the practice of dividing the hair into several strands as 
against the German custom of a single queue. In all the instances of 
barbarian coiffure mentioned the hair is obviously long because it is 
compared with the mane of a horse, and we have already seen it left 
to hang naturally by the Parthians, and combed back and formed 
into a queue by the Germans. Barker* in his translation suggests 
“wear it in ringlets” as a rendering of sparseris, but I do not see 
that this can be correct; the usual effect of ringlets visually is that 
of close matting, not of scattering. If, however, Barker means that 
the Scythians divided the long hair of the head into six or eight 
strands and formed each of these into a large curl, that is another 
matter. That is what I conceive spargo in this connection to mean; 
it refers to the first process of ‘‘scattering” the hair by breaking it 


85 Germania, chap. xxxviii. I do not say that this compels us to adopt 
Pincianus’ reading. 

86 Henry Furneaux, The Germania of Tacitus (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1894), p. 104. 

87. Dual. 5, 26, 3. 

ES Op. cit. Vol. UL. Ὁ: 322. 
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up into several sections for curling. It had better therefore be trans- 
lated ‘‘part (into several curls)” to make the process clear ; Seneca 
was unwilling to be more specific with sparseris, wishing to pre- 
serve a close economy in his parallelism of it with effuderis and 
vinxerts. 


VARIA CRITICA 


BY 
JOSEPH E. FONTENROSE 


I. Theocritus, Jdylls 1. 13 and 5. 101 


In Idyll 1. 12-14 the shepherd says to the goatherd, according 
to the currently accepted text: 


Λῇς ποτὶ τἂν Νυμφᾶν, λῇς, αἰπόλε, τῆδε καθίξας, 
ὡς τὸ κάταντες τοῦτο γεώλοφον αἵ τε μυρῖκαι, 
συρίσδεν;. .. 

ἐς τὸ: SH?AETr 

ἅτε (are) : all MSS! 


The line is repeated in Jdyll 5. 101, where all manuscripts appear 
to read ὡς and ἅτε (dre). The goatherd cries to his goats, according 
to the accepted text: 


Σίττ᾽ ἀπὸ τᾶς κοτίνω ταὶ μηκάδες" ὧδε νέμεσθε, 
ὡς τὸ κάταντες τοῦτο γεώλοφον al TE μυρῖκαι. 


Earlier editors, such as Valckenaer and Kiessling, accepted ὡς 
and ἅτε, interpreting ὡς as the preposition, though recognizing the 
anomaly of its governing an impersonal object. But Ahrens (who 
rejects the line in Idyll 1) and Meineke, having found ὡς with the 
apparent meaning of ‘where’ in a Thessalian inscription, interpreted 
it thus in this line and changed ἅτε to ai τε, so that the meaning of 
the line becomes ‘where yonder sloping hillock and the tamarisks 
are.” This reading and interpretation are now generally accepted, 
and the Liddell-Scott-Jones lexicon has a separate cubicle under ὡς 
where the editors define it as ‘where,’ citing this line of Theocritus 
in both occurrences, four inscriptions, and also Idyll 5. 103. 

We can justify the interpretation of ὡς as a relative adverb of 
place by pointing to its kinship to πῶς, to the fact that ὧδε some- 
times means ‘here,’and to Latin ut, which seems to mean ‘where’ in 

1 To designate the manuscripts of Theocritus I use the symbols of U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf’s edition (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1905). 

2 ὡς, interpreted as ‘where,’ and ai τε are accepted by Ahrens, Meineke, A. 
T. A. Fritzsche, Ziegler, Hermann Fritzsche and Εἰ. Hiller, Snow, Wilamo- 
witz, Cholmeley, Edmonds, and Legrand. The interpretation of ὡς as ‘where’ 


is pecenied by J. Rumpel, Lexicon Theocriteum (Leipzig, Teubner, 1879), s. v. 
ὡς, p. 318. 
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a few places. Yet ws occurs thousands of times in extant Greek 
literature and inscriptions with a well-established range of meaning, 
and it is seldom difficult in any instance for the reader to discern 
whether ὡς has its comparative, modal, causal, temporal, or final 
force. But for one or two places in Theocritus and for a very few 
occurrences in inscriptions the reader needs the special knowledge 
that ὡς can mean ‘where’; his acquaintance with ws elsewhere can 
hardly have prepared him to see this sense in ὡς at a glance. Since 
it is always undesirable to grant a special and unusual meaning to 
a word to suit only a very few instances of its occurrence, unless 
we are forced to,’ let us look more closely at the places where ὡς is 
interpreted as ‘where.’ 

The Liddell-Scott-Jones lexicon cites four inscriptions in support 
of ὡς = where. (1) J.G. [X 2. 205,‘ the inscription that first led to 
the interpretation of ὡς as ‘where,’ is the record of an arbitration 
of a boundary dispute between the Thessalian cities Meliteia and 
Pereia. Lines 3-8:..."Opia μὲν εἶμεν τᾶς χώρας Μελιταιέοις καὶ 
Πηρέοις ὡς ὁ ᾿Ακμεὺς ἐμβάλλει ἐν τὸν Εὐρωπὸν, καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ [᾿Ακμέος ἐν τὰν 
παγὰν τοῦ Γαλαίου, καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ Γαλαίου ἐν τὰν Kodw| vay, καὶ ἀπὸ τᾶς 
Κολώνας ἐπὶ τὸ ‘Epyaiov ἐπὶ τὰ ἙΕὐρύνια, καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν Ἐἰ0]  ρυνίων κατὰ 
τῶν ἄκρων ὡς ὕδωρ ῥεῖ ἐν τὸν Εὐρωπὸν, ἐκ τοῦ Εὐρω ποῦ ἐν τὸν ᾿Ελιπῆ.... 
(2) S.G.D.I. 5597 (287--281 B.c.); the government of Ephesus de- 
fines the terms on which it will lease certain public lands, but makes 
an exception of certain areas, one exception being indicated as fol- 
lows (lines 7 f.): καὶ τὸν ᾿Αστυάγου πάγον ὡς ὁ στερὼν περιφέρει κύκλωι 
πάντα ἐξαιρεύμεθα. .. ." (3) 1... XII 1. 736; an inscription of Camirus 
(3d century B.c.);° the boundaries of a grant of land for a cemetery 
are defined as follows (lines 2-9): [- - -᾿ εἰρανιστᾶν τῶι κοινῶι | δωκε 
δωρεὰν ἐς ταφία τᾶς yas τᾶς ἐν Ῥογκύω[ι]} ὡς a ὁδὸς ἁ φέρουσα ἐξ ’A| yu- 
λείας εἰς Ἱπποτείαν,  μᾶκος ὀργυᾶν εἴκοσι πέν τε, πλάτος ὀργυᾶν dexa| ἐξ, 
ὡς ὅροι κεῖνται. ... (4) 5.1.Ο.5 685; the arbitration by Magnesia-on- 
Maeander of a boundary dispute between the Cretan cities Itanus 
and Praesus (139 B.c.).” Lines 63-65: ὡς ὁ Σέδαμνος ἐς Καρύμας és τὰν 
dnpada καὶ πέραν és] τὰν στεφάναν καὶ περιαμπέτιξ ὡς ἁ στεφάνα Kal 
εὐθυ] ὡρίᾳ ἐς Δορθάννας ἐπὶ τὸν λάκκον καὶ ὡς ἁ ὁ[δὸς] ποτὲ μεσανβρίαν τᾶς 

3 See my article ‘“‘On the Particle πω in Homer,’’ A.J.P. LXII (1941), 68. 

4 This inscription is also found in Le Bas-Waddington II 1179, S.G.D J. 
1415, Michel 22, S.J.G. (3d ed.) 546 B. Its date is 216-203 B.c. 

5 On this inscription see Wilamowitz in Hermes XXXIV (1899), 209-212. 


6 See also S.J.G. (3d ed.) 1118, B.C.H. IV (1880), 138 f. 
7 See also O. Kern, Ins. Magn. 105, S.G.D. I. 5060. 
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658 τᾶς ἀγώσας δι’ ᾿Ατρῶνα καὶ és|Méddov.... These words are re- 
peated in lines 66 f. 

To these I can add the following two inscriptions. (5) Bernard 
Haussoullier, Etudes sur Vhistoire de Milet et du Didymeion (Paris, 
Bouillon, 1902), p. 78 (253 B.c.); record of the purchase of a section 
of royal domain by Queen Laodice, inscribed at Didyma. Lines 
45-47:... ἀπὸ δὲ ταύτης παρὰ τὸν τοῦ Διὸς βωμὸν τὸν ὄντα ἐπάνω τῆς] 
Βάρεως καὶ ὡς ὁ τάφος ἐν δεξιᾷ τῆς ὁδοῦ. ... (6) 5.1. .5 826 1 Bop Wy 
(117/116 B.c.); a decision of the Amphictyons on the boundaries 
of the Apollo of Delphi’s sacred lands. Line 24: [π]αρὰ [τὴν pilfav Kip- 
gou ws ὕδωρ peer. ... 

In these six inscriptions there are ten occurrences of ὡς in which 
it is interpreted as ‘where.’ One must notice first of all that it is 
used in every instance in the defining of boundaries. A stream is 
subject of the ws clause in 1 and 6 ὡς ὕδωρ ῥεῖ, 4 ws ὁ Σέδαμνος; a road is 
subject in 3and 4 ὡς 4 666s; a ridge is subject in 2 ὡς ὁ στερὼν περιφέρει 
κύκλῳ, 4 περιαμπέτιξ ὡς ἁ στεφάνα. Rivers, roads, and ridges are lines that 
mark a boundary, so that it becomes apparent that ‘where’ is only 
a makeshift of translation for ὡς in each case. The exact meaning 
is ‘as the river flows,’ ‘as the road goes,’ ‘as the ridge turns.’ These 
phrases do not differ essentially from the recurrent ὡς ἡ ὁδὸς ἄγει of 
Max Friinkel’s Inschriften von Pergamon 245 C, lines 20-24, where 
a boundary dispute between Mitylene and Pitane is arbitrated (2d 
century B.c.). The problem of 1 as ὁ ᾿Ακμεὺς ἐμβάλλει is more difficult. 
But a river is subject and we can expect ὡς to have about the same 
force as elsewhere in the defining of boundaries. Thus interpreted, 
the clause means literally ‘as the Acmeus flows into the Europus,’ 
a shorthand expression, it may be, for ‘the course of the Acmeus 
as far as its confluence with the Europus.’’ Notice that a line, river 
or road, rather than a point, is the starting place of boundary speci- 
fications in inscriptions 3 and 4 above. 

In the remaining two places, ‘where’ is not an especially good 
interpretation of ὡς in any case. In 3 (line 9) ὡς ὅροι κεῖνται should 
be interpreted ‘according as the boundary markers are placed,’ like 
the recurring ὡς αἱ στῆλαι κεῖνται of the Pergamene inscription 
(Frankel 245 C), lines 20-25, cited above. In 5 the case is more diffi- 
cult, since the boundary specifications are not clear. But a similar 





8 For a topographical study of this inscription see Friedrich Stahlin, ‘‘Die 
Grenzen von Meliteia, Pereia, Peumata und Chalai,”’ Athen. Mitt. XX XIX 
(1914), 83-103 and PI. VII. 
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expression in the Pergamene inscription throws some light upon 
this ws: (line 25) ἕως [τοῦ] τάφου rod πρὸς τῆι ὁδῶι. The modern Greek 
ὡς, a preposition with the accusative meaning ‘as far as,’ has de- 
veloped from éws. So in the Laodice inscription, I think, we have 
ὡς = ἕως, a conjunction in this case, but leaning toward a preposi- 
tional status: ‘until the tomb [is reached] on the right side of the 
road,’ that is, ‘as far as the tomb.’® 

Rumpel and Liddell-Scott-Jones also cite Idyll 5. 103 for ὡς = 
where. The shepherd cries to his two sheep: 


τουτεὶ βοσκησεῖσθε ποτ᾽ ἀντολὰς ὡς ὁ Padapos. 


But ὡς need not be interpreted as ‘where’ here; for we can interpret 
‘Graze there to the east like Phalarus.’ 

There is, then, no good evidence for giving ὡς the meaning 
‘where’ in 1. 13 and 5. 101. But we can hardly understand ὡς as a 
preposition here, used as in ws βασιλέα; there is no parallel for such 
a usage in ancient Greek literature. Consequently as cannot be the 
right reading in this line. 

I suggest therefore that we adopt the reading és, which a good 
manuscript (S) shows for 1. 18,19 and return to ἅτε, read by all 
manuscripts in both 1. 13 and 5. 101 (a fact of great importance 
for the rejection of ὡς). The text then reads: 


(1.12:... λῇς, aurone, τῆδε καθίξας) 
or (5. 100:.. . ὧδε νέμεσθε) 


ἐς TO κάταντες τοῦτο γεώλοφον ATE μυρῖκαι 


‘Sitting down on yonder sloping hillock where the tamarisks are.’ 
‘Go to yonder sloping hillock where the tamarisks are and graze 
there.’ 

εἰς 15 fairly common after verbs of sitting; see, for example, 
Herodotus, 1. 14, . . . τὸν βασιλήιον θρόνον és τὸν προκατίζων ἐδίκαζε. 
The phrase és τὸ κάταντες is also found in Bion, frag. 12, line 1 
(Stobaeus, Flor. 110. 17): 


Αὐτὰρ éyav βασεῦμαι ἐμὰν ὁδὸν ἐς τὸ κάταντες 

τῆνο ποτὶ ψάἀμαθόν τε καὶ ἀιόνα ψιθυρίσδων 
I have found no parallel for ἧτε (dre) in place of simple ἣ, but 
9 See Haussoullier’s translation, op. cit. 79, and his map, ibid. 107. 


10 See Wilamowitz’s edition, Praefatio vi, ‘‘. . . nec laude sua fraudandi... 
Ese 
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there is nothing surprising about it; ἔνθα τε, iva τε, ὅθι τε, are Very 
common.!! Probably ἅτε was used because ἅπερ would have been 
unmetrical, which is used a few lines later in Idyll 1 in the same 


sort of clause: ᾿ ΑΝ 
. . ἅπερ ὁ θῶκος 


τῆνος ὁ ποιμενικὸς καὶ ταὶ δρύες. (1. 22 f.) 


ὡς is the harder and better-supported reading in the verse under 
discussion, but seems impossible. The mistake of ὡς for és may have 
come about through the similarity in shape of ε to ὦ in cursives or 
uncials; an ε sloping too far to the left could be taken for w. The 
evidence shows that the mistake occurred in 5. 101, where ὡς is 
found in all the manuscripts; thence it found its way into 1. 13. 
Obviously the pre-Renaissance scholars and scribes, like the earlier 
modern editors, understood ὡς as the preposition, since they never 
changed ἅτε to ai τε. 


II. Nicolaus of Damascus, 68, sec. 8 (Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
Excerpta de virtutibus et vitiis e Nic. Dam. 29, p. 347 BW) 


In Nicolaus’ version of the famous story of Croesus on the pyre, 
the Sibyl appears upon the scene. Nicolaus continues, καὶ per’ 
οὐ πολὺ ἔντονόν τι φθεγξαμένη Bod. Then her words are expressed in 
four hexameters. The addenda of the ninth edition of the Liddell- 
Scott-Jones lexicon refer this passage to the metaphorical sense of 
ἔντονος, which is given s. v. as “‘intense, eager, vehement.” It makes 
some sense to say that the Sibyl spoke intensely or vehemently, 
but it is hardly a satisfactory sense. 

However, a wholly satisfactory sense is given if we interpret 
ἔντονον as equivalent to ἐν τόνῳ. This phrase is used several times by 
Herodotus in sentences that introduce quoted verses. See Herodo- 
tus, 1. 47. 2, ἡ Πυθίη ἐν ἑξαμέτρῳ τόνῳ λέγει τάδε. 1. 62. 4, ᾿Αμφίλυτος 
... προσιὼν χρᾷ ἐν ἑξαμέτρῳ τόνῳ τάδε λέγων. 1. 174. ὅ, ἡ δὲ Πυθίη σφι... 
χρᾷ ἐν τριμέτρῳ τόνῳ τἀδε. Nicolaus’ ἔντονον appears to be used in 
the same sort of context for the same purpose. 

All definitions of ἔντονος given by the lexicon correspond to recog- 
nized meanings of éreivw. The meaning that I wish to give érovoy 
here also corresponds to a recognized meaning of ἐντείνω, namely, 
‘put into verse.’ See Plato, Phaedo 60 d, where Cebes says to Soc- 


rates, περὶ yap τοι τῶν ποιημάτων ὧν πεποίηκας ἐντείνας TOUS τοῦ Αἰσώπου 


11 See Iliad A 247, © 83, I 441; Odyssey a 50, ὃ 85, ε 280, « 417, λ 475. 
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λόγους... . Plato, Hipparchus 228 ἃ, where Socrates says of Hippar- 
chus, ταῦτα αὐτὸς ἐντείνας eis ἐλεγεῖον. . . . Plutarch, Solon 3, ὕστερον 
δὲ kal γνώμας ἐνέτεινε φιλοσόφους... . See also Julian, Or. 6. 188 a. 
Similar is Plato, Protagoras 326 b, where ἐντείνω means ‘set to 
music.’!” 


III. Scholiast on Nicolaus of Damascus, 68, sec. 1 (Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, Exc. de virt. 29, p. 345 BW) 


On the margin of Codex Turonensis C 980 (11th century) of Con- 
stantine’s Excerpta, at the beginning of the extract from Nicolaus 
that contains the story of Croesus on the pyre, Biittner-Wobst 
reports the following badly written note in a later hand: ‘O yap 
Κροίσος ὅτε πρωτεύσειν κατὰ Κύρου ἔμελλεν ἐρωτίσαντι τῶ ᾿Απόλλωνι, 
εἰ τοῦ ἐχθροῦ περιέσται, εἶπε" Κροῖσος “AXny διαβὰς μεγάλην ἀρχὴν κατὰ 
λύσει" τοῦτο ἦν ἄγνωστον, εἴτε τὴν οἰκίαν εἴτε τοῦ Κύρου. ὅθεν ἀπατιθεὶς 
ὁ Κροῖσος δοκῶν τὸν τοῦ ἀντιδίκου ἀρχὴν κατὰ λῦσαι, καταλέλυκε τὴν 
οἰκίαν ἀρχήν, ws ὀρὰι (vel ὀρᾶι) πάντωθεν (vel κἀτωθεν)}. 

Mueller also reports this scholium with corrected text in his first 
note on Nicolaus 68. Besides obviously necessary changes of spell- 
ing he made the significant emendations of πρωτεύσειν κατὰ to 
στρατεύσειν κατὰ, and τῶ ᾿Απόλλωνι to τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα. But his changes 
of κατὰ λύσει to καταπαύσει, Κύρου (second occurrence) to ἔχθρου, and 
κατὰ λῦσαι tO καταλύσειν are UnWarranted. 

Yet the first sentence remains awkward with its abrupt change 
of subject. However, the same scholium appears among Thomas 
Magister’s scholia on the Orestes of Euripides (165) in the Codex 
Guelferbytanus, where it has a better text. There we read, Λοξίας 
ὁ ᾿Απόλλων καλεῖται... Kal yap τῷ Κροίσῳ, ὅτε στρατεύσειν κατὰ 
Κύρου ἔμελλεν, ἐρωτήσαντι εἰ τοῦ ἔχθρου περιέσται εἶπε, κτλ. The note on 
the Nicolaus extract is obviously part of a larger scholium and was 
carelessly copied into the margin of the existing manuscript. It 
should read, Τῷ yap Κροίσῳ... . ἐρωτήσαντι τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα, KTA. 


IV. Diodorus Siculus, 4. 70. 4 


The manuscripts read: . . . τῶν Κενταύρων πανδημεὶ στρατευσάντων 


12 No editor of Nicolaus has any comment on this passage, but Mueller may 
have recognized that ἔντονον = ἐν τόνῳ; for he translates in F.H.G. III, nee 
multo post carmine haec fari coepit. But this may be meant as a free ren- 
dering; notice that the proper force of βοᾷ is not brought out. 

13 Edition of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, xc. de virt. (Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1906), p. 345, n. 19. 
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ἐπὶ τοὺς Λαπίθας καὶ πολλοὺς ἀνελόντων τοὺς ὑπολειφθέντας φυγεῖν εἰς 
Φολόην τῆς ᾿Αρκαδίας, τινὰς δ᾽ εἰς Μαλέαν ἐκπεσόντας ἐνταῦθα κατοικῆσαι. 
τοὺς δὲ Κενταύρους μετεωρισθέντας τοῖς προτερήμασι καὶ ὁρμωμένους ἐκ τῆς 
Φολόης λήζεσθαι τοὺς παριόντας τῶν Ἑλλήνων καὶ πολλοὺς τῶν περιοίκων 
ἀναιρεῖν. This text has been retained by editors of Diodorus, though 
they have recognized its difficulties and suspected corruption.” For 
the Centaurs appear to be the victors over the Lapiths, contrary 
to the usual story.1® Furthermore, though it seems to be the La- 
piths who are driven to Pholoe and Malea, it is the Centaurs who 
use Pholoe as a base for raids upon their neighbors. And the con- 
nection of Centaurs with Pholoe is well attested.'® 

Two scholiasts, who obviously used the same handbook as Dio- 
dorus, throw light on this passage. Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. 2. 85, 

. πολλῶν δὲ ἀναιρεθέντων ἐκ τῶν Κενταύρων οἱ περιλειφθέντες εἰς 
Φολόην ἀπέφυγον. Scholiast A on Iliad A 263, . . . ὅθεν οἱ Λαπίθαι συσ- 
τάδην μαχεσάμενοι διώκουσιν αὐτοὺς eis Μαλέαν ὄρος τῆς Πελοποννήσου. 
See also Apollodorus 2. 5. 4. It is apparent from these passages that 
Diodorus’ source had the usual tradition. 

But an emendation of τῶν Κενταύρων... ἀνελόντων, designed to 
make it clear that it was the survivors of the Centaurs that fled to 
Pholoe and Malea, though necessary, is not sufficient because of 
the words μετεωρισθέντας τοῖς προτερήμασι in the next sentence.” 
There appears no ground for supposing that this phrase is a cor- 
ruption or later addition. But it obviously cannot refer to a Cen- 
taur victory over the Lapiths; it can refer only to the Centaurs’ 
successes after their irruption into the Peloponnesus. Therefore we 
must suppose the omission of a sentence or two between κατοικῆσαι 
and τοὺς δὲ Κενταύρους that refer to the conquest of the Pholoe and 
Malea regions by the Centaurs.'® 


14 See the latest edition, that of C. H. Oldfather, Vol. III (London and 
Cambridge, Mass., L.C.L., 1939). Some editors have changed Φολόην to Φενεὸν 
and twas δ᾽ to τέλος δ᾽, but these changes do not affect the problem that I 

iscuss. 

15 A Centaur victory in the Lapith-Centaur war is attested by Lactantius 
Placidus on Statius, T’heb. 2. 563. But this scholium seems based upon a mis- 
understanding of Virgil, Aen. 7. 304 f.: Mars perdere gentem/immanem 
Lapithum valuit. See also Statius, Theb. 7. 203-205. See my ‘‘Ares and a 
Lapith Defeat,’’ P.A.P.A. LXVII (1936), xxxv f., and s. v. Peirithoos, 
Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R.-H. XIX, 117f. 

16 See Apollodorus 2. 5. 4. 

17 See my articles. v. Peirithoos, loc. cit. (seen. 15 above), 118. 

18 An objection might be made on the ground that τοὺς δὲ Κενταύρους implies 
a change of subject. But the subject of the immediately preceding sentence in 
the assumed lacuna could have been other than the Centaurs. Or τοὺς Κεν- 
ταύρους may have been inserted after the corruption occurred in an attempt 
to make the passage clearer. 
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In the first sentence the sense is right if πολλοὺς ἀνελόντων is 
emended to πολλῶν ἀναιρεθέντων, but such an error would be hard to 
explain. It seems better to accept the phrase as it is and assume the 
omission of a few words between Λαπίθας and καὶ, words that we 
can restore from the scholia that I have quoted. I therefore suggest: 

. τῶν Κενταύρων πανδημεὶ στρατευσάντων ἐπὶ τοὺς Λαπίθας, (τῶν δὲ 
Λαπίθων συστάδην μαχεσαμένων) καὶ πολλοὺς ἀνελόντων, τοὺς ὑπολειφθέντας 
φυγεῖν... ἐνταῦθα κατοικῆσαι. (- - - lac. - - -) τοὺς δὲ Κενταύρους, κτὰ. 


V. Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. 2. 85 


In his edition of the scholia vetera on Pindar (Leipzig, Teubner, 
1910) A. B. Drachmann keeps the manuscript reading of the fol- 
lowing sentence, which occurs in a narration of the Lapith-Centaur 
brawl at Peirithous’ wedding feast: καὶ οὕτως of Κένταυροι κερασ- 
θέντες τῆς τῶν κρατήρων κατὰ THY εὐωχίαν ἀποπνοίας αἰσθόμενοι οὐ κατέσχον 
ἑαυτοὺς τῆς ἐμφύτου μανίας. August Boeckh omitted κερασθέντες in his 
edition (Leipzig, Gottlob Weigel, 1819), but Drachmann admits it 
without question. To me, at least, κερασθέντες is unintelligible as a 
modifier of of Κένταυροι. Certainly the word should modify κρατήρων; 
see Odyssey y 393, σ 423, κρητῆρα κεράσσατο. To emend to κερασθέντων 
we must assume a displacement of τῆς from the position imme- 
diately after Κένταυροι; the assumption, moreover, accounts for the 
corruption of κερασθέντων to κερασθέντες. I therefore propose: καὶ 
οὕτως of Κένταυροι τῆς κερασθέντων τῶν κρατήρων κατὰ τὴν εὐωχίαν 
ἀποπνοίας αἰσθόμενοι, κτὰ., ‘smelling the exhalation from the mixing 
of the wine bowls at the banquet.’ 

It is no objection to this emendation that in the next sentence 
the Centaurs are said to have filled themselves with οἶνος ἄκρατος. 
Hither the phrase is used loosely, or the Centaurs were supposed to 
have laid hold of the wine that had not yet been diluted. 


SENECA’S DIALOGI III, IV, V 
DE IRA LIBRI TRES 
THE TEXT EMENDED AND EXPLAINED 


BY 
WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 


III, 1, 1 (46: 4)": ceteris enim aliquid quieti placidique inest, hic totus 
concitatus et in impetu doloris est, armorum sanguinis suppliciorum 
minime humana furens cupiditate, ete. 

The reading here of the hand a, which filled in the page fol. 12" left 
blank in A, though with imperfect juncture to the page next following, 
is: in impetu doloris est. The reading of L P is: in impetu est doloris. 
Bourgery’ adopts the second of these readings, but the rhythmical argu- 
ment favors the first, a hypodochmiae clausula (Axelson, type 4).° The 
placing, however, by W. Gemoll of a comma after est in the L P reading 
(1) produces an excellent clausula rhythm, -tatus et in impetu est (Axel- 
son, type 2a), (2) leaves in impetu as a clear parallel to concitatus, (3) 
gives with the four words following est a sort of interior assonance (-is, 
-orum, -is, -orum) of a kind that has been noted elsewhere in Seneca. 
I find doloris intrusive where it is made, as in a, to occur in the general 
description of the emotion of anger as contrasted with the other emo- 
tions; quieti, placidi, concitatus, in impetu sounds like the proper series. 


III, 1, 7 (48: 5): neque enim ulla vehementior intrat concitatio, quae 
nihil moveat in vultu. 


While the concitatio of Cornelissen and Gertz is an excellent word (cf. 
concitatus, III, 1,1), I think it may be assumed as practically a certainty 
that the ms. intra cogitatio is an erroneous transcription of a genuine 
intrat agitatio. Anyone who has worked with Lombard minuscules will 
recall the very great similarity of appearance between co and a. 

As for intrat to replace the intra of a, I am led to accept it with Gertz,* 
Hermes, and Barriera.° Bourgery on the contrary retains it. Intrat agi- 


1The page and line reference is to Hermes’ edition of the Dialogi (Leipzig, Teub- 
ner, 1905). The consecutive Dialogue numbering III, IV, V is employed rather than 
the numbering of the books De Ira 1,11, IIT. 

2 A. Bourgery, Sénéque, Dialogues, Tome 1°", De Ira (Paris, Société d’Edition “Les 
Belles Lettres,” 1922), p. 2. 

3 All such references are based on the classification of Senecan clausulae as given 
on p. 23, fn. 35, of B. Axelson’s Neue Senecastudien (Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1934). 

4M. C. Gertz, L. Annaei Senecae dialogorum libros xii rec. (Copenhagen, in Libraria 
Gyldendaliana, 1886), app. crit. ad loc., p. 52. The reason there advanced is not eon- 
vineing. 

ῷ He Basdibra: L. Annaei Senecae de Ira ad Novatum libri tres (Turin, Paravia e 
Cia., 1919), p. 104. 
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tatio produces an excellent clausula rhythm (Axelson, type 2a), and 
this fact, other things being equal, secures the preference for it as against 
intra agitatio and intrat concitatio. 


III, 2, 2 (48: 19): alium ira in cubili suo confodit, alium intra sacra 
mensae iura percussit, alium intra leges celebrisque spectaculum fori 
laneinavit, ete. 

The whole description in the third of the aliwm sentences above is 
genuinely Silver Latin, even more in the manner of Tacitus than of 
Seneca. The translators are not happy in their handling of it; render 
thus: “anger tore yet another to pieces in the very court over which he 
presided in full view of a crowded forum.” This corresponds with the 
account given by Valerius Maximus (IX, 7) of the death of the praetor 
Asellio, of which a yet more detailed version occurs in Appian’s Cwil 
Wars I, 6, 54. 

In 11. 23-24 the reading of a, namely, in cruces membra diffindere, is 
to be retained with Bourgery. Cruces is in the plural because the writer 
is thinking of the two limbs of the cross, already having in mind the verb 
diffindere. That verb is a repulsively powerful word beside which the 
suggested replacements seem feeble, and in any event diffindere is con- 
firmed by the diffundere of L. 


III, 3, 2 (49: 23-50: 2) : deinde nemo tam humilis est, qui poenam vel 
summi hominis sperare non possit : ad nocendum potentes sumus. 
The concluding remark must be considered sound in its present form, 

offering as it does a perfect double cretic clausula. Though it seems over- 

condensed for clarity, it must be remembered that this is a natural and 
not infrequently assumed risk attaching to the “pointed” style. Seneca 
may be presumed to be reflecting on the infinite and universal capacity 
of the human race for doing harm, with the implication for him who will 
take it that we are nothing like so resolved or effective for doing good; 

“we ean be sure of our power for doing hurt.” It must be with the in- 

tention of bringing out some such idea that a number of the translators 

introduce an “all” or an “always” into their rendering of the sentence. 

This expresses the universality of our power for evil to which reference 

was made above, and may be justified in a translation. Seneca, however, 

left it to inference and did not formally express it. 


III, 3, 4 (50: 7): sed dicendum est feras ira carere et omnia animalia 
praeter hominem. 
Bourgery and Barriera are right in following the ms. reading and 
rejecting Vahlen’s animalia.’ The context makes omnia sufficiently clear 








6 However, as Barriera (p. 107) points out, what is credited by Hermes to Vahlen 
as a conjecture had already been brought forward a generation earlier by Fickert in 
his note on the passage. In the vast field of accumulated conjectural readings one is 
often apt to claim as his own something which has been long anticipated; but he may 
partially console himself with the corroborative value of his conjecture if not its 
originality. 
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and we should not demand meticulous verbal accuracy provided the 
point at issue is not left obscure. 


IIT, 6, 2 med. (52:28) : proximum est, ut modus proficiat; si modus et 
ordo non proficit, subducit aliqua et circumcidit ; si ne adhoc quidem 
respondet, interdicit cibis, ete. 


For adhoc in its variant form adhuc compare section 3 immediately 
following : qua moneat adhue et exprobret. Section 3 is the application 
in the field of the ruler and judge of the figure of the doctor and his 
principles of treatment in section 2. The parallelism of the two sections 
is to some degree an argument for the soundness of adhoc in section 2. 
Adhuc (adhoc) means in both places “still.” 

The subject of respondet is the treatment indicated in the words swb- 
ducit aliqua et circumcidit, and corresponds to our own idiom with the 
verb “answer.” It is not necessary to be more explicit in regard to the 
subject as Madvig, for example, proposed to be by reading hoc for adhoc.’ 


III, 6, 4 (53: 18) : sed ut documentum omnium sint, et quia vivi nolu- 
erunt prodesse, morte certe eorum res publica utatur. 

The mss. A ΤΙ P (we have now passed from the page supplied by a and 
are back with the Ambrosian in the A hand) read: et qui alicut. The 
quia vivi in Hermes’ edition is an emendation of Haupt’s. Barriera, app. 
crit. ad loc., proposes qui alioqut. In both of these suggestions an effort 
is made to get a definitely stated contrast for morte certe, but there would 
appear to be no absolute necessity for this; perhaps Seneca might pref- 
erably so have written, but he appears not to have done so. 

We should with Bourgery retain the ms. reading. No doubt cuiquam 
would conform better to the grammatical rule for the use of the general 
indefinite pronoun in a negative sentence, but qui cuiquam runs into 
a cacophony. The use of the relative clause to precede while the so-called 
antecedent follows in the main sentence is far too good an idiom to reject. 


ITT, 8, 4 (55:18) : utrum ergo ita ut nihil faciant eorum quae ira dictat 
an ut aliquid? si nihil faciunt, apparet, ete. 

The ut nihil faciant alternative is at once followed up in the next sen- 
tence by si nihil faciunt ; there is no specific, verbally marked resumption 
of the other alternative an ut aliquid (faciant), and Haase* thought that 
this indicated a lacuna here. The best way to test this is to translate 
earefully from si nihil faciunt on, with comment. 

“Tf they do nothing of the things that anger dictates, it is obvious that 

7 Barriera, op. cit., p. 109: sed cum cuiusvis generis verborum omissio frequens 
apud Senecam, tum pronominum frequentissima. Compare chapter 8, section 7, where 
the subject of quievit is left unstated but must surely be ira. There again misplaced 
ingenuity (W. Gemoll’s in that instance) would alter quievit to quies fuit. 


5 Fr. Haase, L. Annaei Senecae Opera quae supersunt rec. (Leipzig, Teubner, 1874), 
Vol. 3, praefatio, p. xxiii. 
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anger is not necessary for the accomplishment of actions, and yet you 
were advocating it [anger] on the ground that it possessed something 
stronger than reason.” They do nothing of the things that anger dictates, 
and obviously reason has entirely prevailed ; it cannot be said that such 
persons have shown ira at all. Thus the first alternative is completely 
disposed of and it becomes appropriate to discuss the second. 

But the second involves the idea of “something or other” of what anger 
dictates, and thus anger is not entirely excluded here as in the first alter- 
native discussed above. It thus becomes important in the discussion of 
the second alternative to assess the relative capacities of reason and 
anger. Thus the question: valentior est quam ratio an infirmior (ira), 
is really the equivalent of stating the premise si aliquid faciwnt. Let us 
resume the translation. 

“Tf anger is the more powerful, how can reason impose a limit on it, 
since it is only the weaker things (in this world) that habitually submit 
(to others) and take orders (from them)? If anger is weaker, reason 
is sufficient without it to achieve things and has no need of the help of 
the weaker agent.” This was obviously the conclusion to be expected if 
the premise si aliquid faciunt had been formally expressed, and as it 
is also the answer to the question valentior est (ira) quam ratio an 1n- 
firmior, we must conclude that it is in the question that we find the 
equivalent of the unexpressed premise which worried Haase. 

As for denique Johann Mueller’ seems to describe its function cor- 
rectly as being “um das blose Wortgefecht abzubrechen und zur sach- 
lichen Beweisfuehrune ueberzugehen.” He compares its use in X, 7, 3 
and X, 11, 1 “um den Uebergang von der weniger bedeutsamen Eroer- 
terung zu der entscheidenden anzuzeigen.” It does not in such cases 
mark the advent of the last of several items in a catalogue, all of which 
have been stated, but a jump to a conclusion with omission of several 
steps. 


IIT, 10, 1 (56: 30) : quos (se. impetus) numquam comprimere possit (se. 
ratio), nisi pares illis similisque opposuerit [ut irae metum, inertiae 
iram, timori cupiditatem]. 

The words enclosed in square brackets by Hermes, after Gertz, are to 
be retained with Bourgery and Barriera. The very fact that Gertz can 
bring exact logic out of them by a little shifting of the words is in itself 
the best argument that the text is correct and Seneca perhaps slightly 
illogical, as often. Yet not very much so; irae metwm is almost imme- 
diately repeated in the form quietus (esse) nisi timet (non potest), and 
inertiae iram by fortis esse nisi irascitur non potest. Timori cupiditatem 
is less exactly reproduced by industrius (esse) nist cupit (non potest). 

9 Johann Mueller, “Kritische Studien zu den kleineren Schriften des Philosophen 


Seneca,” in Sitewngsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Classe der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vol. 118 (Vienna, 1889), p. 18. 
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It must be repeated that the lack of complete identity as between the 
challenged phrases and the following sentences in which the thought of 
the phrases is developed more fully, is a good argument for the soundness 
of the ms. reading in its entirety. Especially so, it seems to me, where 
the less accurately stated side of the general identity comes first and 
subsequently reaches accurately stated form when the bare phrases are 
developed into sentences. 


IIT, 14, 3 (61: 21): errantem per agros ignorantia viae melius est ad 
rectum iter admovere quam expellere. 

The reading of L P rectum iter is to be maintained with Hermes, Bar- 
riera, and Castiglioni” against Bourgery’s affectatum iter. The affectum 
of A arose in the first place through an over-tall 7 being mistaken for an 
f; the ad fectum iter was subsequently written affectum iter. 


III, 15, 1 (61: 27) : at corrigi nequeunt nihilque in illis lene aut spei 
bonae capax est. 

In Hermes’ edition this should be printed within quotation marks. 
It is an objection of the interlocutor, as Bourgery clearly indicates by 
his method of punctuation.” Basore gives it to the interlocutor in his 
translation but not in the Latin text.” 

The final est looks intrusive. Without it we have a satisfactory clausula 
(Axelson, type 4) ; with it retained the clavfsula conforms to no estab- 
lished type. The omission of the copula in Seneca is a commonplace, 
though the extent of its omission tends to be obscured by persistent 
editorial emendation.™ 


IIT, 15, 3 (62: 8) : nil minus quam irasci punientem decet, cum eo magis 
ad emendationem poena proficiat, si iudicio lata est. 


The more than doubtful Latinity of poena lata est has given rise to 
various proposals for emendation. There is also the serious difficulty 
that iudicio lata est introduces the banned rhythm of the caput versus 
heroici, which would be very conspicuous at the sentence’s end. 

With regard to the Latinity of the passage, it seems likely enough that 
the idea which was in Seneca’s mind is expressed by Koch’s si tudicio 
lata est <sententia>, but that in the expression of that idea the parti- 


10 T,, Castiglioni, “Studi intorno a Seneca prosatore e filosofo,” Rivista di Filologia, 
LIT (1924), p. 381. 

The Bourgery and Barriera references cited hereafter will be understood as being 
in apparatu critico ad locum; page references will not usually be given. 

τι Namely, the use of dashes, e.g., — At corrigi... capax est. — Admittedly it is not 
always easy to determine with finality where Seneca ends and the interlocutor begins. 

2 J. W. Basore, Seneca, The Moral Essays (Loeb Classical Library, 1928), Vol. I, 
joy duty 

13 This point has been well established by Dr. B. L. Charney, Brachylogy in the 
Nee Morales of Seneca (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of California, 

40). 
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ciple which would have exactly fitted sententia has been applied loosely 
to poena. The punishment and the sentence are, in one sense, substan- 
tially the same thing. 

As for the rhythm, a satisfactory clausula (Axelson, type 1) is ob- 
tained if we write iudici lata est, dropping the o of the mss. (iudicio 
lata in L, iudici olata in A). Si iudici lata est means “if it has been fixed 
by a judge,” with “judge” understood in the widest sense of the term 
as “a person of judicial temperament,’ a common enough metaphorical 
sense of the word in Latin. Or it may be that iwdici is generic and 
that the phrase signifies “if the penalty has been fixed by the jury”; 
this may be assumed to be that method of determination of guilt and 
penalty into which anger least enters. Judicio of the mss. was an easy 
error when once the phrase iudici lata est was misunderstood. 

I am not impressed by the data of some of the inferiores or by the 
appeal to the poenas lege fatorum datas of Seneca’s Thyestes, 74. It 
seems a weak reed to lean on; at best it would be a single instance, and in 
fact the meaning of datas in the Thyestes phrase is certainly “assigned.” 
Further, the power there touched on is not judicial but only the blind 
operation of fate. 


ITI, 16, 2 (62: 21) : ‘tu adhue in prima parte, ete.’ 

In this extended account (some seventeen lines) of the process of 
making the punishment fit the crime, Hermes, following Pincianus, has 
inserted <non> before contineberis, thus causing the words ignominia 
<non> contineberis to be the statement of the rejection of the penalty 
of ignominia in order to replace it with relegation and exile. It seems 
to me, however, as to Lipsius, that there are six forms of punishment all 
told (obiurgatio privata, obiurgatio publica, ignominia, exilium, career, 
mors) and that Pincianus and Hermes are mistaken in confusing tgno- 
mina with obiurgatio. The latter is a reproof in words; ignominia points 
to definite punishment of a concrete kind, such as reduction in rank. 
Each one of the six forms is introduced by some form of the pronoun 
tu, the te of line 22 serving for both forms of obiurgatio. The punctua- 
tion therefore following contineberis should be a period instead of a 
comma as in Hermes’ edition.” 


(ΠῚ, 16, 5 (63: 22): et eum cervicem noxio imperabo praecidi et cum 
parricidas insuam culleo et cum mittam in supplicium militare et eum 
Tarpeio proditorem hostemve publicum imponam, sine ira eo vultu 
animoque ero quo serpentes et animalia venenata percutio. 
Parricidas above is a reading from the inferiores for per (conven- 

tionally abbreviated) indices of A; why it has been thought necessary 

to supplant A’s sound words with parricidas I am, like Barriera, at a 


“4 Barriera says: ad priorem interpunctionem redibo, but fails to do so in his Latin 
text, p. 18. 
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loss to understand. Cum per indices insuam culleo means “when I give 
orders, based on evidence, for sewing up (the criminal) in a sack”; the 
object noun is to be supplied from noxio in the preceding ores It 
should be noted that if the text of A is followed, there is no object 
actually expressed for mittam in the next cwm clause. If the question is 
raised why only here (that is, in the inswam clause), of the four cases 
dealt with, witnesses are mentioned, the reply is that the punishment 
is so cruel and unusual that Seneca agrees that nothing must be left to 
chance here, that a charge must be confirmed here if anywhere by sound 
evidence. 

To touch on the matter of paleography, the acute remark of Barriera 
(p. 121) deserves reproduction here: ex verbis quae secuntur imswam 
culleo facilius fuit parricidas, quamvis in scriptura corruptum, quam 
per indices. In other words, in view of the well-known form of punish- 
ment for parricides, if the phrase inswam culleo occurs with some as- 
sumed corruption preceding it in the text, parricidas would be the easy 
correction, not per indices. The whole incident throws light on what may 
be perpetrated as a sound text even in the best editions, and constitutes 
a warning against any serious aberration from the ms. tradition except 
under the direst necessity, and even then with plenty of warning to 
readers of what it is proposed to do with the ms. text. 


1 ey pc (65: 17) : ergo non paria patiuntur qui paria commiserant, et 
saepe qui minus commisit plus patitur, quia recentiori obiectus est. 


The reading of A is recentior, and this may very well be allowed to 
stand. The point of the sentence is equally good whichever reading is 
adopted, whether one speaks of the anger as being fresher (recentiort) 
or of the person on defense as being presented among the early cases on 
the list (recentior) and thus that much nearer to the original level of 
the anger involved. The reading recentior obiectus est gives, with con- 
sonantalization of the 7 in recentior, two perfect cretics, while recentiort 
objectus est gives a molossus and a eretic. This is a place where the 
elausula rhythm may be allowed to decide in favor of the original A 
reading. 


III, 18, 3 (66:7) : Cn. Piso fuit memoria nostra vir a multis vitiis inte- 
ger, sed pravus et cui placebat pro constantia rigor. 


The word pravus has excited all kinds of suspicions but without ac- 
tually furnishing grounds for any. We are informed first that Gnaeus 
Piso was a man free from many (not all) faults. Next we learn that 
there was a kink in his nature, an oddity, a perversion, and consequently 
he is described as pravus. Finally the nature of his quirk is revealed by 
an appended relative sentence after an et. It would certainly have been 
better style to write ut cwi placeret in explanation of pravus ; Schultess 
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saw this when he replaced e¢ cui with eo quod. But Seneca merely ap- 
pended the explanation paratactically, and there is nothing to be done 
about it. There is no real reason for supposing the text unsound, and 
probably many so-called difficult passages are to be explained in this 
same way, in other words, by refusing to believe that Seneca must always 
have written logically, grammatically, and in good taste. 


III, 20, 3-4 (69:1): ita ira muliebre.... ‘oderint dum metuant.’ 


Barriera and Bourgery rightly regard the words quid ergo? non ali- 
quae voces ab iratis emittuntur quae magno emissae videantur animo? 
as being part of Seneca’s reply to ‘at mcidit et in viros, while Hermes’ 
printing of the passage assigns them to the interlocutor. The preceding 
sentence nam...ingenia sunt was merely a preliminary clever retort 
to ‘at incidit et in viros’ ; the real reply begins with quid ergo? and runs 
through to ‘oderint dum metuant.’ Madvig’s immo is properly rejected 
by Barriera and Bourgery; it is a conjecture based on Madvig’s failure 
to understand the correct assignment of parts in the dialogue. Barriera 
(p. 126) justly emphasizes the subjunctive in guae magno emissae υ- 
deantur ammo; quae... videantur means “of a kind to seem,” a phrase 
entirely appropriate to Seneca’s line of argument and point of view, but 
not to those of his interlocutor. 

Hermes’ edition should therefore be corrected by (1) striking out the 
quotation marks around quid ergo? ...animo; (2) by dropping immo; 
(3) by dropping the interrogation mark after animo and replacing it 
with a comma, (4) by placing an interrogation mark after ‘metuant.’ 


IIT, 20, 8 (70: 2): C. Caesar, qui iratus caelo... quod comessatio sua 
fulminibus terreretur—prorsus parum certis—ad pugnam voeavit 
Iovem. 

There is no sense of omen, I think, about the parenthesized words as 
Bourgery would make out by his translation; “présages trop peu strs” 
is reading too much into the Latin. The words are literal, and Basore 
is right in rendering them “surely they missed their mark,” though I 
think it would be a little livelier to say “to be sure, they were decidedly 
off the target!” Had they only been better aimed the world would then 
and there have been rid of Caligula. 


IV, 1, 1 (72: 1): primus liber, Novate, benigniorem habuit materiam ; 
facilis enim in proclivia vitiorum decursus est. 

Several proposals have been made for emending the second half of the 
sentence ; none is necessary. The idea is that while vice has been soundly 
castigated in Book I (Dialogue III), the castigation was rather easy 
(benignior), as easy as the swift descent (decursus) of an army launch- 
ing its attack from the heights on an enemy occupying the slopes below. 
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The diatribist of Book I has an easier task to perform than the construc- 
tive philosopher who is now opening Book 11. Thus the translation is 
as follows: “The first book, Novatus, provided more pleasing material ; 
the downward rush upon the slopes occupied by the vices is easy.” This 
will be found to compare favorably with the somewhat vague renderings 
of most of the translators.” 


IV, 1, 1 (72:3) : quaerimus enim ira utrum iudicio an inpetu incipiat, 
id est utrum sua sponte moveatur an quemadmodum pleraque, quae 
intra nos non insciis nobis oriuntur. 


Hermes inserted non “ne in utroque quaestionis membro idem dicere- 
tur.” He appears not to have realized that sponte corresponds with iudt- 
cio, and that therefore his inserted non brings about exactly the result 
he aims to avoid. It would perhaps be pleasant to delete with Gertz the 
sua before sponte, but if there is carelessness, it would seem likely that 
it is chargeable rather to Seneca himself than to any scribe. Barriera 
refuses to admit that there is anything slovenly about the sua, and feels 
that it takes the sua along with the sponte to make the phrase the equiva- 
lent of cuwdicio. 


IV, 3, 5 (75: 3): ergo prima illa agitatio animi, quam species iniuriae 
incussit, non magis ira est quam ipsa iniuriae species. 

The view of the translators is substantially that of Basore: “therefore 
that primary disturbance of the mind which is excited by the impression 
of injury is no more anger than the impression of injury is itself anger.” 
It is very tempting to feel with Stephanus and, three centuries later, 
Karsten, that the sense should be: “that first mental agitation which the 
impression of a wrong (suffered) excites, is no more anger than the 
impression of the wrong (suffered) is the wrong,” and to make this 
explicit by adding iniwria est; Barriera, holding the same view, reads 
ipsa species iniuriae iniuria (se. est). It is an ingenious parallelism, 
but there is nothing to indicate that Seneca thought of it. Apparently 
both the prima agitatio and the iniuriae species are in his mind related 
to ira as the focusing point, and the statement is that the first is no 
more the actuality of anger than is the second. The clausula is sound 
(Axelson, type la), resolution taking place in the first long of the 
terminal spondee). 

15 The fact is that to prepare an attractive and at the same time sound translation 
is not a thing that can be come by easily or rapidly. My sympathies are with the 
translator who must get along with his task, especially as I am sure that he often 
knows full well that his translation evades the issue or fails to make sense. As a trans- 
lator he simply has not the time to find out by the slow processes of scholarship what 


a sentence really does mean. 
16 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 173 
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IV, 7, 3 (78: 4) : et iudex damnaturus quae fecit eligitur et corona pro 
mala causa... bona patroni voce corrupta. 

There is certainly a verb missing in the latter half of this sentence. 
Attempts have been made to supply it as follows: (1) at pro (Bourgery, 
6011. IV, 5, 5: proclamat ; Hermes: probat with mala causa carried into 
the accusative); (2) after causa (Gertz: stat; Barriera: est) ; (3) out 
of bona (Karsten: bovat or boat), but bona is essential to establish the 
mala causa, bona voce contrast; (4) at the sentence’s end (Schultess: 
corrumpitur). Of all these Schultess’ proposal is the best because (1) 
corrumpitur written corripit’ is liable to accidents; (2) corrumpitur 
is the perfect parallel in form and position and assonance to eligitur; 
(3) the resultant clausula rhythm is a sound double cretie. 


IV, 9, 3 (79: 15) : non deseripsit (sc. Ovidius) castra ex uno partu con- 
traria. 

The unanimous ms. reading is ex wna parte ; the ex wno partu above is 
a conjecture of Petschenig. There is also Koch’s ex wno corpore, and 
ex una patria has been suggested by others. 

It is simpler and perhaps also wiser to see whether the ms. reading 
cannot be explained. Bourgery translates “ces camps ou s’affrontent 
ceux qui devraient étre du méme οὔτέ. I think, however, that the mean- 
ing is rather “hostile camps arising out of the one party.” Normally 
“hostile camps” implies two parties, two factions, two belligerents ; the 
point here is that the hostile camps emerge from a cleavage in the one 
party. This accords with the general sense of the passage, which deals 
as a whole with the perversion of natural relationships and the break- 
down of human confidences. Pars can be used in the singular as well as 
in the plural to express a political party, and Seneca was here influ- 
enced by the considerations of rhythm. When parte is used we have a 
double cretic, whereas partibus would be unrhythmical. This is not abso- 
lutely fatal to Petschenig’s conjecture, but the double cretic is better 
than the molossus eretic, and this is of weight on top of other arguments. 


IV, 9, 3 (79: 23) : (non deseripsit se. poeta) .. . regnorum publicorum- 
que exitiorum clandestina consilia. 

The object phrase here is not altogether easy to interpret. The reason 
is that the genitives attached to consilia are left a little vague and must 
have their significance developed in the sympathetic mind of the reader. 
I suppose that consilium regni means “a plot for setting up a monarchy,” 
and consilium publici exitii similarly means “a plot for public ruin” ; 
this again must indicate “a scheme for the destruction of popular gov- 
ernment.” Further, the fact that the two genitives connected by -que are 
placed in the particular order they occupy is probably designed to sug- 
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gest a cause-and-effect relationship. This will produce as a final render- 
ing: “secret schemes and plots for setting up monarchies on the ruins 
of popular governments.’ 


IV, 10, 1 (80:8) : quid, si illis irasci velis, gw, quod aegrotant senescunt, 
fatigantur ? 

The qui is added by Hermes, who regards aegrotant senescunt as a 
bimembris dissolutio. In his view these two verbs belong to the quod 
clause, while fatigantur is the predicate of the inserted qut. 

In my judgment Vahlen’s ullis for illis remains the best solution of 
the difficulty presented by the passage. Up to this point we have had 
mention of specific cases (in tenebris parum vestigia certa ponentibus, 
surdis, pueris) ; now we are going to deal with any persons whomsoever 
(ullis) who through sickness, old age, or exhaustion slow things up and 
so produce anger in the employer. This makes of the three verbs at the 
end of the sentence a trimembris dissolutio. 5 


IV, 11, 2 (82:7) : deinde non ideo quaedam, quia sunt terribiliora, po- 
tiora sunt, nee hoe sapienti adici velim : ‘quod ferae, sapientis quoque 
telum est, timeri.’ 

The reading of A is: nehoc sapientia dict velim, where we should of 
course take Barriera’s adjustment ne hoc sapienti αὐτοὶ velim; he makes 
of this an independent sentence, placing a period after potiora sunt. 
For adici ef. ΓΝ, 19, 4 non multum sibi adiciens; the sense is “attach.” I 
differ from Barriera in the matter of punctuation. I think the ne... 
velim should remain attached to the statement preceding even though 
it does not depend immediately upon the idea conveyed by that state- 
ment but rather on an intermediate implied notion such as “‘and this fact 
prevents me.” It can readily be seen that if the ne... velim ‘quod... 
timer?’ were omitted, the sentence following would continue the argu- 
ment in perfect sequence on potiora sunt, but Seneca must get in the 
point about the fera and the sapiens before it goes out of his head, even 
if it tangles up the sentence a little. 

I accept the punctuation of Johann Mueller in regard to the words 
quod ...timeri whereby he makes them a sentence in oratio recta ex- 
planatory of hoc.” 


IV, 11, 4 (82: 26): non est ergo quare concupiscat quisquam sapiens 
timeri, nee ideo iram magnum quiddam putet, quia formidini est, 
quoniam quidem etiam contemptissima timentur ut venena f et ossa 
pestifera et morsus. 

In the American Journal of Philology, LIV, p. 357, I maintained that 
the reference in the words from ut on was to objects used in the practice 


τ See Barriera’s excellent note ad loc. 
18 Τῇ the Vienna Academy paper already referred to in fn. 9, p. 228. 
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of magic, and proposed to change morsus to versus in the sense of “incan- 
tations” in order to bring all the items into line. As against those who, 
like Haupt, Gertz, and Hermes, see a serpent in all this (hardly con- 
temptissimus!), or like Barriera, who detects even the serpent’s tooth, 
Τ still maintain that the reference is throughout to objects employed in 
magic rites, things ridiculous enough in themselves but rendered terrible 
by their supposed connection with calamitous results; but I now see that 
the word morsus is sound and thus too the whole text precisely as it 
stands. 

The venena and the ossa pestifera are commonplaces of witches’ rites. 
A reference to Horace, Epodes 5, 17-24, which is an account of the col- 
lection of materials for Canidia’s ghoulish sacrifice, shows venena first, 
and then (line 23) ossa ab ore rapta ieiunae canis, “bones snatched from 
the jaws of a starveling bitch.” Bones of that sort are pestiferous in the 
sense explained by Festus (ed. Mueller, p. 210 and 245), “prophetic in 
a deadly way,” “pointing to death or exile.” As these “starveling bitches” 
prowled around cemeteries, the ossa pestifera would presumably be por- 
tions of the legs or arms of corpses uprooted by the dogs from their 
shallow burial places. 

There remains et morsus, and this, the most puzzling of all, is satis- 
factorily accounted for by reference to Apuleius, Metamorphoses 2, 
91-22, where it is explained that in Thessaly it is the regular habit of 
witches to enaw (demorsitant) the faces of the dead to procure one of 
the ingredients they require for their magical proceedings (ea sunt illis 
artis magicae supplementa), and they assume if necessary the likeness 
of birds, dogs, and mice, or even of flies to achieve their purpose. The 
curious practice of hiring watchers to prevent this desecration of the 
corpse is detailed, with the interesting information that if the least por- 
tion of the corpse is filehed the watcher must replace it from his own 
flesh. It thus appears that pieces of flesh bitten (morsus) from corpses 
are a regular part of the material of witch-sacrifice ; these morsus, like 
the other things, are contemptible enough except in their association 
with witches and witch ceremonies. 

Something remains to be said about the clausula. If elision of the final 
vowel of pestifera takes place, we are faced with the forbidden caput 
versus heroici (—vv|——|-—|| ).° It appears, however that in respect of 
elausula rhythm there is some freedom in the matter of elision and 
hiatus,” and if hiatus is here tolerated as between pestifera and et, our 
sentence-end is a clausula of the Axelson la type. I think there is some 
justification for admitting the hiatus because venena et ossa pestifera 
provides an unchallengeable elausula, a proper sentence-end, to which 
ct morsus is added as an afterthought. It is the element of hesitation 


19 TH, Keil, Grammatici Latini, Vol. VI (Leipzig, Teubner, 1874), 628, 28. 
30 See fn. 3, p. 225. 
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before this afterthought is grasped and uttered that excuses the hiatus 
in question. 

Alternatively it is possible that the words ossa...morsus constitute 
the last foot of a hexameter plus the first half of a second hexameter or of 
an elegiac pentameter, and that they should be printed to indicate both 
that fact and also that they are a quotation, not subject to ordinary clau- 
sula considerations. 


IV, 12, 1 (83:14) : primum potest aliquis non algere, quamvis [ex rerum 
natura] hiemps sit, et non aestuare quamvis menses aestivi sint. 

The phrase ex rerum natura is entirely sound ; 1 concur in the views 
of Bourgery and Barriera to that effect. The sentence translates thus: 
“to begin with, it may well be that some individual does not feel cold, 
though in the natural order of events [i.e., the run of the seasons | it is 
winter.” In contrast to “the natural order of events” we have below the 
special circumstances (loci beneficium, patientia corporis) which may 
nullify the operation of that natural order. It is a mistake to destroy this 
effective contrast by striking out ex rerum natura. The occurrence of 
de rerum natura in the preceding sentence does not of itself constitute 
any valid objection to the presence of ex rerum natura in this, especially 
as the “speakers” are different for the two sentences; there is no repe- 
tition or near-repetition by the same speaker.” 


IV, 12, 2 (83: 18): deinde verte istud: necesse est prius virtutem ex 
animo tollas quam iracundiam recipias. 

Istud must refer to the interlocutor’s remark with which the chapter 
opens : nequitia de rerum natura tollenda est si velis iram tollere ; “wick- 
edness must needs be expelled from the universe if you want to expel 
anger.” Now let us, in obedience to the verb verte, change practically all 
the significant words here to their opposites, thus: nequitia to virtus, 
de rerum natura to ex animo, tollere (second occurrence) to recipere, 
and we get the new sentence: virtus ex animo tollenda est si velis iram 
recipere, and that is substantially the sentence which in the text follows 
deinde verte istud. Thus the new sentence in the form given it in the 
text is approximately the upside-down version of the sentence with 
which the chapter started, and this is what Seneca designed when he 
wrote verte istud. Therefore Gertz is wrong in his attempt to exchange 
the positions of virtutem and iracundiam. 

The foregoing is a conclusion based purely on a verbal examination 
of the text; for a philosophical refutation of Gertz’s view the critique 
by Johann Mueller should be consulted.” 

1 Cf, too IV, 27, 2: nos enim non causa mundo sumus hiemem aestatemque refe- 
rendi, where mundus is the same general concept as the natura rerum of the passage 


here under discussion. 
2 As previously referred to, fn. 9, p. 228. 
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IV, 15,1 (86: 13) : quaedam enim non nisi melioribus innascuntur in- 
geniis, sicut valida arbusta laeta quamvis neclecta tellus creat, et alta 
fecundi soli silva est. 


Alta, the reading of L, is certain as against the alia of A. Apart from 
that the question is one of reading valida arbusta et laeta, or, with Gertz, 
dropping the et. Definitely laeta must go with tellus; laeta tellus is 
balanced by fecundi soli following, and we require both laeta and fecundt 
in the phrases of the figurative part of the sentence to correspond with 
the meliora ingenia of the main proposition. These meliora ingenia are 
the rich soil of the higher type of character, needing cultivation to pro- 
duce the best results, but even in their natural state capable of develop- 
ing fine growth. 

Bourgery retains the ef and translates: “de méme une terre riche, 
quoique négligée, produit une végétation vivace et luxuriante,” using 
the word laeta twice, which has the effect of concealing the difficulty 
about the et. The conjunction must have been inserted at some point in 
the tradition by a scribe who did not realize that laeta belonged with 
tellus. I agree with Gertz in rejecting it. 

Farther on I would place a semicolon after exurgunt ; the second sed 
(line 20), which troubles Barriera, is much more tolerable if a sharper 
break is made in the sentence and indicated by appropriate punctuation. 


IV, 19, 1 (88: 22) : et locorum itaque et animalium et corporum et morum 
varietates mixtura elementorum facit, et proinde aliquo magis incum- 
bunt ingenia, prout alicuius elementi maior vis abundavit. 


Aliquo is Madvig’s emendatian for the in aliquos of the ms. tradition ; 
I agree with Barriera in retaining the ms. reading. The interpretation 
appears to turn on the meaning of the verb incumbunt; I regard it as 
meaning “settle upon, fasten upon.” Ingenta means “types of character,” 
and the sentence from proinde on translates as follows: “consequently, 
upon this individual and on that types of character settle the more in 
proportion as a greater potency of this and that element is markedly 
present.” It will be noticed that the in al iquos is responded to directly 
by the alicuius of the prout clause. 


LV, 19, 4 (89: 10) : siccis aetatibus vehemens robustaque est ira, sed sine 
ineremento. 


Gertz denies the possibility that siccis aetatibus is sound Latin. Pre- 
sumably according to his view we should have either simply sicciortbus 
to correspond with quibus wmidi plus est (line 6), or in the singular 
sicciori aetati, “the more sober period of life.” But I cannot see any 
objection to the ms. reading with the sense “the soberer periods of life,” 
since there might very well be visualized several periods of the mature 
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life between forty and sixty. This is evidently the view taken by Basore™ 
as well as myself. 


IV, 19, 5 (89:16) : vinum incendit iras, quia calorem auget ; pro cuius- 
que natura quidam ebrii effervescunt, quidam saucil. 

Lipsius recognized that his own interpretation of saucti as leviter tacti 
flore Liberi was really inadequate and unjustified,* and finally postu- 
lated a lacuna after the second quidam. There is a difficulty in the sen- 
tence, as Lipsius saw, though the moderns, for the most part, have failed 
to see it, but the remedy lies elsewhere than in his suggestion and involves 
no change in the text nor any assumption of a gap. 

In the first place pro cwiusque natura belongs not with quidam ebrii, 
ete., but with the preceding words; “wine kindles angers because it in- 
creases the (bodily) heat in proportion to the natural constitution of 
each.” It will be observed that -wsque natura provides an equally good 
elausula. The statement that wine kindles angers because it increases 
heat is a generalizing statement, and it is with a generalizing statement 
that a phrase like pro cuiusque natura belongs. 

Then the sentence continues with a note on this generalizing state- 
ment: “some people” (not all) “fairly boil when they are drunk, and 
so too some people when they are wounded.” The substance of the last 
remark has, of course, nothing to do with the generalizing statement 
about wine kindling anger because it increases heat, but it is added as 
a corroborative phenomenon. “Getting drunk makes some people boil 
(with rage) ; so too (by the way) does getting wounded.” Every football 
coach has men on his team whom he is positively glad to see tackled hard 
by the opposing team because he knows that the rough usage will kindle 
a heat of rage in them that will make them formidable ground gainers 
from that time on. In the Latin text no word is required to establish the 
comparison ; that is done by the parallelism of quidam with quidam. The 
clausula here is a molossus eretic. 


IV, 20, 4 (90: 15) : et quia aliis contra iram, aliis contra tristitiam reme- 
diis utendum est nee dissimillimis tantum ista sed contrarlis curanda 
sunt, semper ei + occurremus quod increverit. 

I have not altered my view as set out in the American Journal of 
Philology, LIV, p. 357, regarding the illogical character of the passage 
as it stands. “Since the remedies required for the one are absolutely dif- 
ferent from those required for the other, we shall always apply our 
efforts to resist the one which has grown faster” is logically incomplete 
and requires to complete it the added phrase “by the means appropriate 
to it.” I formerly proposed < ut visum erit > to follow increverit, 


= Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 206, fn. b: “we may think here of the middle periods of life.” 
** Quoted by Barriera, op. cit., p. 142. 
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but < ut bonum visum erit > would be preferable to secure the familiar 
double cretic termination. 

I may say frankly, however, that calling attention to Seneca’s illog- 
icality and suggesting how it might be remedied is one thing and 
definitely proposing to make an addition to the text quite another. In 
the present case I am strongly of the opinion that the mss. give us the 
original reading, which, if illogical, is readily understood. The obelus 
should be removed from the text and no change of any kind made. 


IV, 22, 1 (92:18) : sed haec ad liberos nostros pertinent ; in nobis quidem 
sors nascendi et educatio nec vitii locum nec iam praecepti habet: 
sequentia ordinanda sunt. 

The in nobis part of the sentence I regard as being a somewhat arti- 
ficial arrangement for the following: in nobis quidem sors nascendi 
locum vitii non habet, neque educatio iam praecepti locum. The meaning 
or sors nascendi is “our lot in being born (a generation before liberi 
nostri)”; that lot has brought us to maturity and there should be no 
place in maturity for the vice (of anger). Secondly, no longer at our 
age does our process of getting educated permit us to be trained by 
maxim, like our children. That kind of training is a slow business, and 
our time of life does not allow us to await its lingering reactions; all that 
follows for us (in our future education) must be presented not by maxim 
but in logical sequence. 

Sequentia is complete as it stands despite Wesenberg’s citation of IV, 
18, 1; it means “the residuum of the subject, the topics that follow.” 


IV, 23, 3 (93: 18): dignus fuit qui innocentem haberet, dignus qui 
faceret. ; 

How should the last three words be completed in sense, by credendo 
or by convalescendo, to use the suggestions of Lipsius’ note?” I should 
certainly choose the former, influenced not a little by the credidit of the 
preceding sentence, and interpret faceret in the sense “prove, demon- 
strate.” Alexander deserved to prove Philip innocent by putting full 
confidence in him. I cannot accept the peculiar ethical twist given by 
Barriera to his explanation of the passage. The last clause is distinctly 
the climax. The king deserved to find his physician innocent,—yes, but 
something more than that; he deserved the glory of giving the demon- 
tration of that innocence by placing full confidence in him. 


IV, 28, 4 (97: 9) : utique bonis ne irascamur . .. minime diis; non enim 
illorum vi, sed lege mortalitatis patimur quidquid incommodi aceidit. 
‘at morbi doloresque incurrunt.’ utique aliquo defungendum est domi- 
cilium putre sortitis. 

5 See Barriera, op. cit., p. 145. Lipsius did not, of course, propose that either of his 
suggestions for implementing the sense should be added to the text. 
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T agree with W. Baehrens and Bourgery in finding no sufficient reason 
for inserting v1. 

Aliquo defungendum is Madvig’s emendation for aliquod (aliquo: Li) 
fugiendum of A. Bourgery places Madvig’s emendation in his Latin text, 
but in writing in his translation “il nous faudra déloger d’une facon ou 
d’une autre” he appears to be rendering the A text.” 

While not denying the ingenuity of Madvig’s suggestion, I believe 
that the L reading, which is of course substantially confirmed by A, is 
to be retained. The philosopher has asserted that the troubles and ills 
of our life are due to the law that governs our mortal existence. The 
interlocutor objects: “Yes, but diseases and sorrows pour in upon us,” 
with the implication of their becoming intolerable. Now in Seneca’s 
reply the words domicilium putre sortitis do not, as is usually thought, 
refer to all humanity, but only to that part of it which has been unlucky 
enough in the lottery of life to have drawn a domicilium putre. Shall 
they be denied the privilege of being angry at the afflictions their destiny 
brings them? Seneca’s statement on that situation is: “Certainly those 
who have happened to obtain by the lottery of life a tumble-down dwell- 
ing, ought to escape from it in some direction or other.” It is the old 
familiar recommendation of the Stoic philosophy, and the advice given 
and the figure under which it is given are highly condensed and are 
actually fused together in the short sentence we are discussing. Compare 
on the whole subject of suicide as an escape V, 15, 3-4. 

The exegesis is as follows: “In a country like ours, where earthquakes 
happen, people who live in a tumble-down house must, in event of 
trouble, get out of the building, flee from it somewhere or other. So in 
life, for those of us who have been unfortunate enough to be born physi- 
cally handicapped, there must be, if the situation becomes intolerable, 
a way of escape effected in some direction or other, that is, by using this 
means or that. In short, if you are one of the congenitally unfortunate 
and your resultant pains and diseases become intolerable, there is open 
for you the gate of suicide; walk out.” This theme is often repeated in 
Seneca’s works. 


IV, 32, 1 (101: 19) : ‘At enim ira habet aliquam voluptatem et dulce est 
dolorem reddere.’ minime: non enim ut in beneficiis honestum est 
merita meritis repensare, ita iniurias iniuriis. illic vinci turpe est, hic 
vincere. inhumanum verbum est et quidem pro iusto receptum [ultio 
et] talio. non multum differt ... nisi ordine: qui dolorem regerit tan- 
tum excusatius peccat. 


Basore seems to me to have formed the correct idea of the meaning 
of this passage when he writes: “in the code of the XII Tables talio is 


38 This type of error is rather common in Bourgery’s work and must be carefully 
guarded against by anyone using his edition. 
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the Mosaic ‘an eye for an eye,’ and ultio (dolorem regerere) says Seneca, 
is merely a more excusable form of this savage law.” Accordingly I be- 
heve that the original text must have stood thus: inhumanum ... ultio, 
et talio<ne> non multum differt nisi ordine. The meaning is: “an 
uncivilized word, and yet for all that accepted as a just word, is revenge, 
and it does not much differ from the primitive law of retaliation except 
in degree.” It is not hard to guess how ultio et talione became ultio et 
talio, but the remedy does not lie in rejecting ultio ; both it and talio are 
necessary for the development of the idea. 


IV, 32, 2 (101: 25) : M. Catonem [ignorans] in balineo quidam percussit 
inprudens; quis enim illi sciens faceret iniuriam ? 

In his second edition (Basel: 1529) Erasmus excised ignorans on 
the ground that it was a gloss on inprudens. This marginal gloss subse- 
quently worked itself into the text. But there seems to be no reason why 
the sense of the passage should not be this: “not knowing Marcus Cato, 
someone struck him in the public bath, carelessly.”” This turns out to 
be peculiarly appropriate when we read a little later on that, finding 
out whom he had struck, he sought to make amends to Cato; but it was 
because he was Cato, and the offender would never have bothered his 
head about what had happened had the victim of his anger been anyone 
else than Cato. 

Further, the quia...iniuriam sentence immediately following is a 
much better comment on ignorans than on imprudens ; also the offender’s 
reward (in place of punishment) is said (102: 5) to have been coepit 
Catonem nosse, the opposite of ignorans. 


IV, 33, 6 (103: 13) : contempsisses Romanum patrem si sibi timuisset; 
nune iram compescuit pietas. dignus fuit cui permitteretur a convivio 
ad ossa fili legenda discedere, ete. 

.The ms. readings are contempsisset and permitteret. Contempsisses 
was derived by Hermes from the Bipontine edition and won the approval 
of Gertz. The impossibility of contempsisset is well explained by Johann 
Mueller, and he also expresses correctly the needs of the passage when 
he writes: ‘Der Satz ist erst dann zurechtgeriickt und erhalt erst dann 
eine rechte Spitze... wenn er ein Urtheil des Schriftstellers Seneca 
enthalt.”” Various ways have been suggested for emending the locus, 
all presuming some lacuna and most of them rather clumsy and improb- 
able. The shift, however, to the second person is very easy paleographi- 
eally, and the third person is readily explained by a preceding siccaret 
and a following timwisset ; moreover, the reading of the second person 

7" Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 236, fn. 

** Or with more weight on inprudens: “quite unconcerned (about possible conse- 


quences ).” 
“Ὁ Mueller, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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also meets Mueller’s requirement (quoted above) by the very simple 
device of enunciating the author’s judgment through transferring it to 
the “ideal observer.” 

I think that permitteret can probably be retained. The reader is ex- 
pected to have the proper subject in mind; the author, who was hasten- 
ing forward to permisit ...adulescens, certainly had. Bourgery retains 
permitteret but gives it a translation with an indefinite subject; this 
I feel is an error. 


IV, 35, 1 (104: 26) : numquid velit quisquam tam graviter hostem ferire, 
ut relinquat manum in vulnere et se ab ictu revocare non possit ? atqui 
tale ira telum est: vix retrahitur. arma nobis expedita prospicimus, 
eladium commodum et habilem ; non vitabimus impetus animi... hos 
graves et onerosos et inrevocabiles ? 


There are three questions of text arising in the last sentence: (1) so 
far as the original text of A can be determined under the superimposed 
A®, it appears to have exhibited animo rather than animi; P, however, 
shows di, i.e. animi: (2) the A text is graves funerosos, the latter word 
being without parallel in the Latin known to us: (3) the hos before 
graves of Α΄ appears as his in Land hits in Ρ. 

Let us first get the general trend of the passage. “Would anyone want 
to strike an enemy so hard as to leave his hand in the wound and be 
unable to withdraw himself from the blow? Yet anger is that kind of 
weapon, scarcely retractable; we (on the contrary) are looking for 
weapons that will be light for us to handle, a convenient and manageable 
sword.” Anger, the most violent impetus animi, is, according to this 
description, a kind of weapon which, once launched on its stroke, can 
hardly be withdrawn from the wound it creates ; we who are cultivating 
the philosophic approach to life and its problems will not desire that 
sort of weapon, but something more like the rapier of the fencer or, in 
any event, a light and manageable blade, not a bludgeon-like broad- 
sword. Following naturally upon this one writes: “shall we not avoid 
the passions?” (non for nonne as constantly in Silver Latin usage). I be- 
lieve therefore that animi is the correct reading. 

As for hos graves, it is my view that this is a limiting phrase to the 
general expression impetus animi, “bursts of passion, the kind that are 
grievous.” Gertz’s istos for hos shows clearly that he accepts the idea of 
a limiting phrase, but the change of pronoun is unfortunate. With the 
hos the philosopher-author admits that he too is human like the rest of 
us; such bursts of passion are grievous to him too. I therefore read hos 
graves. 

Though the funerosos of A seems substantiated by the funosos of L 
and the funeros of P, it must be remembered that if the error is a suffi- 
ciently early one, it would antedate A, L, and P alike; in that case 
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funosos and funeros only confirm the erroneous character of funerosos. 
As inrevocabiles means metaphorically “incapable of being drawn back,” 
as in Pliny, N.H. 32, 1, 1, 2 ancorae pondere inrevocabiles, I cannot help 
thinking that there is much to be said for Koch’s onerosos; what has 
been said by Pliny of the anchors would be appropriate here of a clumsy 
and unwieldy weapon, and Pliny says specifically pondere inrevocabiles. 
I read accordingly onerosos for funerosos, regarding the latter as one of 
those curious “psychological” errors which occur in copying where con- 
siderable sections of two words are alike; it may even, as here, lead to 
the creation of a “new” word without standing. I would say further here 
that I do not accept Vahlen’s δέ inserted between graves and onerosos; 
the substantive with its closely attached limiting modifier is impetus 
anim hos graves, while its descriptive modifiers are onerosos and inre- 
vocabiles.” 

The clausula inrevocabiles seems to require a word. In view of the se 
revocare non possit and the vix retrahitur preceding, the word must be 
considered sound. One must suppose that if it falls within the rhythmic 
canon, we have a molossus here plus an iamb, with the middle syllable 
of the molossus resolved; this seems to approximate Axelson’s type 4." 
It is unwise, of course, to attempt to force every clausula into rhythmie 
form. 


IV, 36, 6 med. (107: 24): avaritiam, durissimum malum minimeque 
flexibile, ira calcavit adacta opes suas spargere et domui rebusque in 
unum conlatis inicere ignem. 

Tam unable to follow Madvig, Gertz, and Barriera in reading adactam 
against the adacta of A. Hermes’ remark, app. crit. ad loc., viz.: “non 
probo (adactam) propter ea quae sequuntur et domui...ignem,” may 
be expanded as follows. Had the sentence ended with spargere the read- 
ing adactam would be perfectly sound, as it would be proper to speak 
of avarice as having been compelled to scatter her accumulated wealth. 
But when the opes suas spargere is more specifically defined by domui 
rebusque in unum conlatis inicere ignem we recognize the marks of in- 
sanity springing from anger. This swings the balance back to adacta; 
its meaning is not “compelled” (as adactam would have to signify if 
modifying avaritiam which is under the heel of ira and thus subject to 
her compulsion) but “brought to the situation” of scattering its wealth 
and making a single grand bonfire of the whole thing. Adacta is defi- 
nitely right. 


V, 1, 2 (108: 9) : consilium pro moribus cuiusque eapiendum erit ; quos- 
dam enim preces vincunt, quidam insultant instantque summissis, 
quos terrendo placabimus. 

*° The furiosos attributed by Hermes, app. crit. ad loc., to J. Haas is to be found 

at least two centuries earlier in the small Elzevir edition of Seneca (Leyden, 1649). 
* Inretrahibiles would have worked out more smoothly. 
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The reading of the mss. is quosdam terrendo, altered by Gertz to quos 
conterrendo, by Hermes to quos terrendo as above. Bourgery clings, 
mistakenly, to the ms. reading, claiming that we have here a tricolon, 
while what we obviously have is (1) a statement of a first method for 
subduing anger, namely, by preces, (2) a statement of the attitude of 
some angry people toward the humble-minded (swmmissv), and an ex- 
planation of how such angry people are to be dealt with, viz., terrendo 
(or some compound of it). The second of these is oddly stated; the atti- 
tude of bullies toward the meek and humble is elevated to the position 
of the principal sentence and the method of treating these bullies be- 
comes a relative sentence attached thereto. 

The syllable -dam in the quosdam of the mss. preceding terrendo may 
be simply an error arising out of a recollection of quosdam, quidam 
which have already occurred. Barriera regards it as a misreading of 
a contraction for demum; I am not clear in what sense he would regard 
that adverb as being used. I venture the suggestion that the -dam is an 
erroneous writing of a de- which became separated from terrendo and 
attached to quos. It seems to me that it is questionable whether you could 
terrify (terreo) the class of people in question, but you might frighten 
them off (deterreo) and thus quiet them by diverting their energies 
elsewhere. For deterreo ef. IV, 36, 3 init., deterrituwm ab ira. 


V, 2, 2 (109: 23) : denique cetera singulos corripiunt, his unus adfectus 
est, qui interdum publice concipitur. numquam populus universus fe- 
minae amore flagravit, nee in pecuniam aut lucrum tota civitas spem 
suam misit; ambitio viritim singulos occupat : inpotentia una est ma- 
lum publicum. 

Una is Vahlen’s correction for non of A. Barriera on the basis of a 
single ms., the Angelicus, which, according to his report, sometimes uses 
Π for forms of noster, reads nostri; this is highly improbable. 

Inpotentia undoubtedly means here, as often elsewhere, inpotentia 
sui, “anger.”’ We have had statements of three things which cannot be 
ealled mala publica; it would now seem appropriate to have a statement 
about the thing which, by way of contrast, is notoriously and definitely 
a public evil. Yet instead of a statement we could conceivably, and very 
effectively too, have a question; it would stand out vividly after three 
affirmations. Punctuate therefore with a comma after the word inpo- 
tentia, and treat non as signifying nonne, a Silver Latin commonplace. 
Translate: “anger (however), is it not a public mischief?” The answer 
comes immediately: saepe in iram uno agmine itum est.” 


V, 2, 4 (110: 4) : totae cum stirpe omni crematae domus et modo eloquio 
favorabili habitus in multo honore iram suae contionis excepit. 


The first sentence totae ... domus seems certainly to belong with what 
precedes ; hence Matthias has placed a period after domus, removed the 


2 The suggestion is Dr. Charney’s. See Preface. 
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et following it, and placed an et before totae (this last not, however, 
being essential). When it comes to the punctuation and arrangement of 
an adjoining sentence or so, it is frequently very hard to say how Seneca 
would have read the sentences in question, and Matthias may be right. 

Favorabilis is the ms. reading, favorabili an emendation of Madvig’s. 
Barriera retains the form favorabilis, regarding habitus in multo honore 
as a gloss on it which has found its way into the text. I agree in reading 
favorabilis but not in the view taken of habitus, etc. 

The sentence requires division after habitus; the in multo honore be- 
longs with what follows. Translate : “he who but recently was favorably 
regarded by reason of his oratory, in the midst of his great repute has 
come to feel the anger of an audience that was once his own.” It will 
be observed that I take contio in its literal sense, and this agrees with 
the concrete legiones...plebs...publicum consiliwm which follow. 


V, 2, 6 (110: 17) : hie barbaris forte ruentibus in bella exitus est... 
ruinae modo legionibus incidunt inconpositi, interriti, incauti, peri- 
cula adpetentes sua. 

The word interriti has excited criticism as being inappropriate in a 
series beginning with inconpositi and ending with incauti. Hence inpa- 
ratt (Koch), intecti (Gertz), inperiti (Wolters), intermixti, written 
intermti (Barriera), while Bourgery frankly admits that he cannot 
think what word is concealed under interritt. 

I think that interrupti is a reasonable suggestion. A battle line that 
presents an uneven front, usually as a result of attack but conceivably 
from other causes as here, can be described as interrupta, ef. Livy, 40, 
40 and 44, 41, and Caesar B.C. 1, 64. The paleographical possibility, 
especially if the p was first lost, is good.” 


V, 6, 2 (115: 3) : quis impetu turbidus et in aliquem ruens non quidquid 
in se venerandi habuit abiecit ? 

Venerandi is Gertz’s emendation for the ms. reading verecundi; of 
the latter Bourgery writes “vix recipi potest” though he prints it in his 
text unobelized. The reason is that we have here, presumably, a list of 
six effects of anger; the first, namely, the destruction of the sense of 
restraint, verecundia, has been disposed of and does not need restate- 
ment. Therefore verecundi must conceal the second effect. 

Since in the first section of this chapter the character of the man not 
affected by anger has been described by the words modestus et venera- 
bilis et dispositus, there is every reason to suppose that Gertz’s venerandi 
is the proper correction. The psychology of the mistake is simple. The 





38 Tt may be, of course, and Dr. Charney takes that view, that interriti is simply 
a rhetorical filler, thrown in for good measure by Seneca and not logically related to 
the context. Johann Mueller in the article so often referred to, pp. 19-20, has collected 
some instances of this practice. I cannot accept all his citations, but some are certain. 
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scribe has just previously copied verecundiam; he arrives at a word 
beginning with ve- and seen at the first sweeping glance to contain -nd- 
as well, and slips easily into verecundi for venerandt. 


V, 8, 7-8 (117: 32) : difficiles quoque et indomiti natura blandientem 
ferent: nihil asperum territumque palpanti est. quotiens disputatio 
longior et pugnacior erit, in prima resistamus, antequam <robur 
accipiat > : alit se ipsa contentio et demissos altius tenet. 

In the first half-sentence the A L reading is: difficiljs...feret, and 
this text prevailed till Gertz’s time, when he corrected it by altering the 
first word to difficiles and the last to ferent. Personally I concur with 
Waltz in the view that the vulgate indomita is preferable; a writer who 
had just written the syllable mi might almost unconsciously alter ta to 
ti in the syllable next following. 

If territum is sound, and certainly none of the suggested replacements 
thus far is convincing, Seneca is probably combining here physical re- 
action (asperwm) and psychical reaction (territum).™ 

In the quotiens sentence I see no reason to read with L robur acciprat. 
The words do not occur in A, and there is no syntactical difficulty, as 
Gertz admits,” in the use of the present indicative alit after postquam, 
though in Seneca it is more usual to find the present subjunctive. Fur- 
ther, the sense obtained is good, and the trouble in regard to in prima 
is cleared up when the phrase is brought into close contact with alit se 
ipsa contentio. In prima means in prima contentione, and the sentence 
translates thus : “Whenever a discussion will be [i.e., gives signs of being] 
somewhat protracted and bellicose, let us stop at the first sign of strife 
before it magnifies itself and holds fast those who have plunged in too 
deep.” There is no necessity for adopting Klammer’s <ira> after in 
prima. 


V, 12, 2 (120: 31): aliquid aetas peccantis facit, aliquid fortuna, ut 
ferre ac pati aut humanum sit aut non humile. 

The non is Madvig’s; Bourgery prefers to reach the same conclusion 
by certe haud, presumably on paleographic grounds. Basore and Bar- 
riera stand by the ms. reading in respect of aut hwmile, and Basore also 
keeps the mss. aut between ferre and pati. I follow Basore in retaining 
the ms. reading throughout. I cannot agree with Barriera that fortuna 
points to a person better off in wealth or resources than oneself; it 
means “situation in life,” being in that respect as indefinite in limits 
as is detas. 

As to aut between ferre and pati, it must be retained to exhibit a dif- 


31: The suggestion is Dr. Charney’s. I suggest hesitatingly tentum, “tensed,” for 
territum. 

85 Μ΄ C. Gertz, Studia Critica in L. A. Senecae Dialogos (Copenhagen, Libraria 
Gyldendalia, 1884), p. 98. 
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ference between the two attitudes here set forth. In ferre there is active 
volition, while pati implies acceptance of a mechanical order. It is con- 
siderations relating to the age of the offender or to his station in life 
which make the endurance or, it may be, just the passive toleration, 
either a humane act or a deferential act. Thus if the offender is young 
or poor and you overlook the injury (ferre or pat), you act as a huma- 
nus, but if he is of mature age or otherwise quite able to meet responsi- 
bility and you overlook the injury, you have acted as a humilis. In other 
words, in drawing the line between an overlooking of injury that is 
humanum and an overlooking that is hwmile, considerations of the 
offender’s age and station in life are determinative; there is no absolute. 
This view of the meaning of the passage is supported by what follows. 
“Tet us change places with the offender. What is it that now makes us 
anery? His unfair appraisal of us.” Evidently, then, the distinction 
between our being humanus and our being humilis in our toleration of 
an injury rests upon a fair appraisal of the circumstances of the doer 
of the injury, circumstances of age and of social and economie station. 
My translation is as follows: “The age of the offender counts for some- 
thing, and so too his station in life, so that to tolerate an injury or to 
submit more passively to it is either an act of humanity or one of defer- 
ence.” I fail to see why Basore inserts “merely” in his version; it is not 
only superfluous but actually damaging to the sense of the passage. 


V, 12, 6 (121: 19): velut stupens gestum illum saevituri deformem 
sapienti viro servabat, oblitus iam servi, quia alium quem potius cas- 
tigaret invenerat. itaque abstulit sibi in suos potestatem et ob pecca- 
tum quoddam commotior: ‘tu,’ inquit, “‘Speusippe, servulum istum 
verberibus obiurga; nam ego irascor.’ 


In this passage the phrase οὐ peccatum quoddam will, I think, appear 
peculiar on close reading. What is the peccatum quoddam to which ref- 
erence is made? Is it the same peccatum we have read about above 
through the whole of §5? I think not, because (1) if it were, Speusippus 
would have been mentioned at once in line 17 where the indefinite phrase 
ab amico, qui forte intervenerat now occurs; (2) oblitus servi in line 20 
suggests that as far as that slave is concerned the incident is over; Plato 
is not going to ask anyone to beat the slave for him in that particular 
case; (3) the point of such anecdotes is usually reached in the phrase or 
sentence used by the chief character and, with the point thus made, the 
story is over. Such a phrase in the first story is exigo poenas ab homine 
iracundo. This is commented on in a single sentence following and then 
begins the second story. 

Under the circumstances, I incline to read quondam for the ms. quod- 
dam; the clausula effect remains the same and the sense is clarified, 
while the paleographical situation is excellent (quidam>quodam> 
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quoddam). It is worth remarking that Basore in his Loeb translation 

ad loc. inserts “once” though translating quoddam as well by “once.” 

He evidently had an instinctive feeling toward the correction I have 

suggested. 

V, 13, 1 (122: 1): pugna tecum ipse! si vis vincere iram, non potest te 
illa. ineipis vineere si apsconditur, si ill exitus non datur. 

A reads: si vincere iram non potest. te ila inciptt vincere. si apscon- 
ditur, ete. The second ἐ of potest was, however, erased, and P has potes. 
The insertion of vis is due to Gertz, while Madvig had already corrected 
the ms. incipit to incipis. The latter change seems necessary, but not the 
former. 

1 read the words of A in the following form: si vincere iram non potes 
totam, illam incipis vineere si apsconditur. My totam is derived from 
the residual ¢ te in the ms. reading as it originally stood; for the point 
of sense raised ef. V, 42, 1: ex toto removeamus. The ¢ of totam became, 
in my judgement, erroneously attached to potes; 0 was lost by accident 
or removed by design. Then tam, written ta, was changed in the mount- 
ing confusion to te, and that is why incipis became incipit. My reading 
of the passage establishes a sharp contrast in totam... mcipis; “if you 
cannot conquer anger outright, yet you make a beginning of conquering 
it if it is concealed.” Non potes totam is also a good clausula.” 


V, 18, 4 (128: 12): deinde adeo inpatiens fuit differendae voluptatis, 
quam ingentem crudelitas eius sine dilatione poscebat, ut in xysto 
maternorum hortorum, qui porticum a ripa separat, inambulans quos- 
dam ex illis cum matronis atque allis senatoribus ad lucernam decol- 
laret. 

The proposals that have been made for the transposition of the phrase 
cum... senatoribus to this place or that go on the assumption that the 
phrase belongs with inambulans. Before anything of that kind is at- 
tempted it is wiser to ask what the phrase means where it stands, and if 
it has a reasonable meaning there, to let it alone. Its association, as our 
ms. tradition reads, is with decollaret, and the meaning is “decapitated 
them by lantern light while in the company of ladies and other senators.” 
It seems to me that we are merely facing here the ever-recurrent problem 
raised by the lack of a present participle for esse in Latin, and that 
further speculation on what to do about the order of this sentence is 
useless. 


V, 21, 2 (130: 28) : ibi unus ex iis equis, qui trahere regium currum albi 
solebant, abreptus vehementer commovit regem: iuravit itaque se 
amnem illum regis comitatus auferentem eo redacturum, ete. 

The word comitatus is sound, though it is very unusual in the plural. 

Cf. however Sallust, Catiline 45, 1: ut in ponte Mulvio per insidias Allo- 


85 Barriera (p. 166) also finds the heart of the difficulty in the te, which he regards 
as an abbreviation for tempore. The resultant contrast is less effective. 
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brogum comitatus deprehendant. Gudeman at that point makes this 
comment: “i.e. the Allobroges and all those who accompanied them, 
hence the plural abstract which is very rare with this word, unless it 
refers to different occasions.’ It is in Gudeman’s last phrase that the 
explanation of the Senecan passage is to be found. Cyrus represents the 
river as carrying away, not an escort, but escorts of a king, thus magnify- 
ing the incident by his manner of speaking of it, a common form of exag- 
geration. Thus a man through whose window a neighbor’s small boy has 
thrown a stone, is likely to go to the lad’s father and insist that he stop 
his son from throwing stones through his windows. The word commeatus 
which has been proposed misses the point entirely. 


V, 30, 2 (139: 15) : carissumis enim irascimur, quod minora nobis prae- 
stiterint quam mente conceperimus quamque alii tulerint. 

The three futures perfect of the quod clause are the readings of L. A 
varies in the second of them by reading concepimus, but if we recall that 
the only difference between the two forms is the presence or the absence 
of a crossbar on the upright of the letter p, we shall not be unduly im- 
pressed with A’s concepimus, and it was a bad point for Madvig to pro- 
ceed from in changing tulerint to tulerunt. 

My view is that the three futures perfect of the quod clause set up 
a condition which will have been completed to insure the conclusion 
irascimur. This conclusion might have been expressed as a future, but 
of course it continues to be true, and its continuance is indicated by the 
situational present irascimur. The quod with the futures perfect seems 
odd, but si would not so appear, and the only difference is that what sv 
would indicate as a condition, quod identifies as an actual fact prior 
to that of the main verb in time. I am convinced with Hermes that L 
gives us the correct reading here, and indeed, as explained above, A 
itself comes within one crossbar of giving the same text. 


V, 31, 1 (140: 6) : nulliad aliena respicienti sua placent : inde diis quoque 
irascimur, quod aliquis nos antecedat, obliti quantum hominum retro 
sit, et paucis invidentem quantum sequatur a tergo ingentis invidiae. 
Johann Mueller’s emendation ingruentis for ingentis conforms sty- 

listically and rhythmically to all applicable canons, but one is left to 
suspect that it does not convey what Seneca meant. The mgentis is a 
compressed statement; the thought is quantum sequatur a tergo invidiae, 
nam ingens est. A stylistic turn is achieved and a good clausula rhythm 
obtained by the condensation of nam ingens est into a single epithet 
attached to invidiae, however odd the combination may seem at first 
sight to the modern mind. 


V, 32,2 (141: 4) : in hoe enim praecipue fallimur: ad ferrum venimus, 
__ad eapitalia supplicia, et vinculis, earcere, fame vindicamus rem ¢asti- 

7 A, Gudeman, C. Sallusti Crispi Bellum Catilinae (New York, Appleton, 1904), 
p. 112. 
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gandam flagris levioribus. ‘quo modo’ inquis ‘nos iubes intuerl quam 

omnia per quae laedi videamur, exigua, misera, puerilia sint?’ 

I suspect, on the basis of clausula rhythm, that the words flagris and 
levioribus have exchanged places. 

As for the words of the interlocutor quo modo ...sint, we have to 
choose in interpretation between an ironical explanation (“How have 
you the assurance to bid us discover, etc.”) and a belief that the words 
are a genuine question (“By what method do you bid us discover, ete.’’). 
Personally I feel that quo modo is too commonplace a phrase to be 
pressed into the service of the ironical explanation, to be made, as by 
Gertz, the equivalent of quo studio. Further, I feel it natural, after all 
the stabs made by Seneca at unpleasant features of Roman life which 
must have been commonplaces of that life as between slaves and masters, 
that the interlocutor should ask: “Well, how do you propose to change 
that point of view which is at present ours?” It is no fatal objection to 
this that Seneca produces a quite inadequate answer; more than one 
of his answers is that. Nor am 1 so sure that it is entirely inadequate ; 
after all, Seneca calls for a broad outlook and a recognition of the low 
and despicable (humilia et abiecta) nature of the objects of most human 
activity. Now these adjectives are far from identical with those used in 
the question (exigua, misera, puerilia), and it is quite possible that Sen- 
eca is asserting, if somewhat vaguely, that if one gets to see the pitifully 
commonplace character of most.human aims, he will readily agree that 
most alleged human wrongs, especially in relation to the master class, 
are “small, pitiful, and childish.” 

I therefore hold by the idea that quo modo, ete., is a genuine inquiry 
and that intwert means “to get to perceive,” “discover,” and so too Basore 
in translating the passage. 


V, 33, 2 (141: 22) : libet intueri fiscos in angulo iacentis: hi sunt prop- 
ter quos oculi clamore exprimantur, fremitu iudiciorum basilicae 
resonent, evocati ex longinquis regionibus iudices sedeant iudicaturi 
utrius iustior avaritia sit. 

In the Elzevir Variorum” the note of the great Lipsius reads: fiscos: 
sportas in quibus pecuniae : quas nota in angulis conclavis alicuius solere 
deponi. Why, one may ask, if the treasury is under lock and key, is there 
any special reason to store the money-bags in corners? And in any event 
did the eminent scholar notice that Seneca does not say in angulis but 
in angulo? The fact is that his note is not only not helpful but actually 
prejudicial to a correct interpretation of the passage.” This is demon- 

88 Published by Daniel Elzevir at Amsterdam, 1672. 

80 Tf I seem to speak with feeling on this point it is for the reason that I was once 
rebuked by Castiglioni, the Italian scholar, for having ventured to expose the intrinsic 
absurdity of an emendation of Lipsius. That does not help classical studies; the great 


must be recognized as great where they are great, but not hailed as so great as to be 
deemed correct where they are wrong. 
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strated by the work of all the translators, English, French, and German; 
they have all bowed to the fame of Lipsius and have produced render- 
ings of which Basore’s will serve as a type: “it is a pleasure, you say, to 
see money-bags lying in the corner.” This translation shows, however, a 
realization that the thought here expressed is attributed by the author 
to the interlocutor; this is undoubtedly correct. I think it might be 
printed as an interrogation. 

One of the great advantages connected with the study of an author 
whose works have survived in sufficient bulk is that he will often explain 
himself if allowed to do so. Now in V, 25, 1 we read: aequiore animo 
filium in angulo flevit, qui vidit acerba funera etiam ex regia duci; this 
involves the trite comparison between the hovel and the palace, the 
cottage and the mansion. Zn angulo means “in a hovel,” and so Basore 
translates it. Again in Dial. XI, 6, 4 (correct the Thesaurus here, which 
gives XII for XI)* occur these words: multa tibi non licent, quae hu- 
millimis et in angulo iacentibus licent ; the phrase in angulo iacentibus 
by its association with humillimis must mean “living obscure lives in a 
hovel,” “in holes and corners.” In Seneca’s Medea (verses 249-250) the 
heroine begs of Creon miseriis angulum et sedem...latebrasque viles, 
where the last phrase is sufficiently descriptive of the mean estate im- 
plied in the word angulum. 

In the passage before us (1) in angulo does not refer to a corner of 
any room in a house, treasury or otherwise ; (2) cacentis does not modify 
fiscos adjectively, but is the possessive genitive of the substantive parti- 
ciple attached to it; (3) in angulo iacentis means “of the man who lives 
obscurely in a hole in a wall,” that is, “of the man who lives socially 
obscure.” We were talking at the end of the last sentence about kings 
plundering ancient cities in their search for gold and being besmeared 
with the slime of covetousness ; what more effective contrast than to pass 

from a king to the man who lives humbly in a hovel? Translate: “(we 
have been discussing kings) ; do you want to consider the money-bags 
of the man who lives obscurely in a mean abode?” (Since this man has 
fisci, I should say a miser perhaps, a natural type to introduce where 
money is under process of condemnation). “Well, what happens to his 
money-bags ? It’s over these that men scream till their eyeballs protrude, 
that law courts re-echo with the din of trials, and that jurors are sum- 
moned from distant localities to decide whether the avarice of A or that 
of B establishes a better claim.’”” 

4 On. cit., Vol. I, p. 335. 

‘1 T presume that a collaborator of the 7.L.L. would follow the Ambrosian order. 

2 Having worked out the solution to this point, I find that Axelson has anticipated 
me, Neue Senecastudien, pp. 8-10. When I reflect how many have combined their 


forces in the previous errors of interpretation here, I hope that two witnesses agreeing 
with one another will not be too few to establish the truth. 
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V, 37, 5 (145: 22) : ergo te Ennius, quo non delectaris, odisset, et Hor- 
tensius, δὲ orationes eius improbares, simultates tibi indiceret, et 
Cicero, si derideres carmina eius, inimicus esset. 

Bourgery does not feel the need of any such addition as that implied 
in the italicized words suggested by Haupt. The text as it stands would 
involve using quo non delectaris a second time when the reference is to 
Hortensius, and this is possible; it might have been carried one stage 
farther and have been used where the reference is to Cicero, but in this 
case a particular weakness in Cicero is recalled, and the thought of this 
drives out quo non delectaris, or, to put it more accurately, brings about 
a replacement centering around carmina. I agree with Bourgery and 
therefore reject Haupt’s addendum to the text as well as that which I 
have myself previously proposed.” There is no reason to suppose that a 
separate reason had to be provided with each proper name. 


V, 38, 1 (145: 1) : quanto Cato noster melius! 


Fickert added Cato, but it is not necessary and cannot even claim to 
be an improvement. We have just had Diogenes cited as a Stoic philoso- 
pher ; so much for the Greeks. But among Romans, and certainly with 
Seneca, there is but one Roman high priest of Stoicism, the younger 
Cato; his name it is unnecessary to mention, especially as the story that 
follows, undoubtedly a famous one, promptly clears the point up for 
Romans. The noster without the name is a much more affectionate ex- 
pression than that which would be created by the addition of the name. 


V, 41, 3 (148: 10) : nihil ergo habet in se utile taeter iste et hostilis ad- 
fectus, at omnia ex contrario mala, ferrum et ignes. pudore caleato 
caedibus inquinavit manus, membra liberorum dispersit, nihil vacuum 
reliquit a scelere, non gloriae memor, non infamiae metuens, inemen- 
dabilis, cum ex ira in odium obealluit. 

This is very peculiar writing, as will be observed if it is carefully trans- 
lated : “this foul and inimical (?) emotion contains within itself there- 
fore nothing profitable, but on the contrary every evil thing, fire and 
steel.” The idea seems perfectly complete with the words “every evil 
thing” uttered ; what can possibly be the meaning of the added ferrum 
et ignes? Examples of the “evil things” follow in the next sentence; if 
these followed immediately after omnia ex contrario mala, all would be 
clear, but as it is, we have the interposed (as it seems) ferrum et ignes. 

None of this, of course, escaped the watchful eye of Gertz, who saw 
that if a distinct pause were made after mala and an appropriate verb 
found for ferrum et ignes, everything would be made orderly and logical. 

“ Op. cit., p. 13. If there is any merit in making a suggestion for words to be in- 
serted, I should like to revise my proposal to make it take the form simul a te spernt 


sensit orationes for the sake of an attractive rhythmic clausula. This does not affect 
in any way the paleographie possibilities. 
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The problem posed therefore was what verb to provide for the govern- 
ment of ferrwm et ignes in order to obtain parallelism with inquinavit 
manus, membra dispersit, and nihil vacuum reliquit. Gertz suggested 
tractavit, but if a verb is to be supplied I should prefer on metrical 
grounds paravit ; this gives a double eretic with an extra syllable (Axel- 
son, type 3). The phrase is also a standard Latin form of expression. 

There is, of course, still the possibility that the Ambrosian text here 
is actually what Seneca wrote, the ferrwm et .gnes being perhaps ἃ rhe- 
torical flourish that ends in air rather vaguely after omnia mala. This 
takes a good deal of courage, however, and as the loss of a single word 
is a common enough occurrence once minuscule mss. have advanced to 
a considerable degree of word separation, as the Ambrosian codex, and 
as presumably its immediate predecessor has also done, I incline to mala; 
ferrum et ignes < paravit >, pudore caleato, ete. 


V, 42, 2 (148 : 24) : quid iuvat dies, quos in voluptatem honestam inpen- 
dere licet, in dolorem alicuius tormentumque transferre? non capiunt 
res istae lacturam nec tempus vacat perdere. 

Res istae has been found troublesome; thus Karsten” would alter istae 
to stam, understanding res in the sense “the course of things human” 
and istam iacturam to mean “the loss you thus sustain.” Basore trans- 
lates res istae by “your fortunes,” which to my way of thinking singu- 
larly fails to relate itself to the context; the difficulty has not been 
thought through. Bourgery writes “les affaires humaines ne peuvent 
souffrir de retard,” but I do not know how he would justify translating 
res istae as he does. 

The explanation is, as often, the obvious one, that res istae refers to 
dolorem alicuius tormentumque preceding. “These things (the pain you 
inflict in your anger on some opponent, the anguish to which you succeed 
in putting him) do not contain the loss (of time involved in getting 
these sweet revenges).” The dolor and the tormentum are vessels into 
which you pour your time; they do not hold it, or, as Seneca says, they 
do not hold the loss, that is, the superfluous time you spend in seek- 
ing these revenges over and above the time that honorable pleasure 
would ask. 


“HH. T. Karsten, Mnemosyne, XVII (1889), p. 154. 
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A DRAVIDIAN ETYMOLOGY OF THE SANSKRIT 
PROPER NAME NALA 


BY 


M. B. EMENEAU 


Tue Group of Sanskrit nouns nadd- (Rgveda nald-), nala-, nadd- ‘‘reed”’ 
has been much discussed historically and no rehearsal of the details of 
their etymologies need be given here.! It will be sufficient to say that the 
words fall into two quite independent groups. 

In the first category is nadd- with Iranian, Armenian, and Baltic cog- 
nates. However, the word is very problematical. The occurrence of the 
required meaning (‘‘reed’’) is posited only for the Rgveda (with repeti- 
tion of one of the Rgveda passages in the Atharvaveda) and has been 
much contested. Ludwig seems to have been the originator of this inter- 
pretation in his translation of 1.179.4.? Pischel extended the interpreta- 
tion to 1.32.8° and later* to 10.11.2, 2.34.3, and with a secondary mean- 
ing “membrum virile,” to 1.179.4 and 8.69.2 (leaving only one Rgeveda 
passage, 10.105.4, for the meaning “‘horse’’). Bohtlingk accepted the 
meaning in Nachtrag 3 to the smaller lexicon, as did Oldenberg in a 
journal article,> and Geldner in his translation of 1.32.8.° Later,’ Olden- 
berg repudiated his statements and contested Pischel’s interpretation, 
Wackernagel® regarded the translation as uncertain, and Grassmann,? so 
far as I have been able to find, never acknowledged the interpretation. 
Considering the history of the exegesis of the word and the obscurity of 
the passages in which it occurs, no etymology based on the meaning 
‘‘reed”’ can be of any value.! 


1 Nor need a full bibliography be given. It will suffice to refer to Alois Walde- 
Julius Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, Vol. 2 
(Berlin u. Leipzig, 1927), p. 317 (s.v. nard(h)o-), 329 (s.v. nedo-), 700 (s.v. (s)ner-). 

2 Alfred Ludwig, Der Rigveda. . . ins deutsche wibersetzt, Vol. 2 (Prag, 1876), p. 663. 

3 ZDMG 35 (1881), pp. 717-724. Lanman, A Sanskrit Reader (Cambridge, Mass., 
1884), p. 361, followed Pischel. 

4 Richard Pischel u. Karl F. Geldner, Vedische Studien, Vol. 1 (1889), pp. 183-198. 
Whitney did not follow him for 10.11.2 which is repeated as Atharvaveda 18.1.19 
(W. D. Whitney, Atharva-veda Samhita translated [Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Oriental Series 7, 8, 1905]). 

5 ZDMG 39 (1885), p. 66, fn. 1. 

6 Der Rigveda. Erster Teil, erster bis vierter Liederkreis (G6ttingen u. Leipzig, 
1923). He did not accept it for 1.179.4 and 2.34. 3; I have no access to his translation 
of the later books. 

7 Hermann Oldenberg, Rgveda. Textkritische und exegetische Noten. Erstes bis 
sechstes Buch (K. Gesell. d. Wissen. zu Géttingen, Abhandlungen, phil.-hist. K1., 
N.F. 11, 5 [1909 ]). See especially on 1.179.4, also on 1.32.8. 

8 Jakob Wackernagel, A ltindische Grammatik, Vole Ρ. 178. 

9 Hermann Grassmann, Wérterbuch zum Rig-Veda aise: 1873); Rig-Veda. Uber- 
setzt (Leipzig, 1876-1877). 

10 Those who have had occasion to deal with the etymology of Sanskrit words on 
a large scale seem, so far, to have safeguarded themselves with respect to this word 
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In the second category is the group nadd-, nala-, composed of words 
whose existence and meaning are entirely certain. Positing an earlier form 
of stem *nardd-, of which nadd- would be a derivative by a very com- 
mon but not universally operating Sanskrit phonetic change,!! we find 
Tranian cognates and a less certain congener in Greek νάρθηξ. The rela- 
tionship between nadd- and nala- must be of the kind seen in the com- 
plete alteration of d and dh in other Vedic texts to J and /h in the Kanva 
recension of the Vajasaneyisamhita, in the Saikhayanagrautasitra, and 
in the 20th book of the Atharvaveda, as well as the sporadic cases of 
alternation of d and / found elsewhere in Sanskrit texts.” 

The history of the two words within Sanskrit will be of interest. Nadd- 
appears once in the Rgveda (in the form nala- regular for that text), 
eight times in the Atharvaveda, in the Satapathabrahmana and other 
Vedic texts, in Panini and later grammatical texts, and very rarely in 
other classical Sanskrit texts. Nala- is found in the Mahabharata and in 
later texts, but apparently in no Vedic text except the late compilation 
Gobhilasraddhakalpa. 

When we examine the proper name Nada/Nala, which is a homonym 
of the common noun in both its forms,’ we find also that its history 
parallels that of the common noun. Nala is found in the Mahabharata as 
the name of a king of Nisadha and as the name of a monkey-chief, and in 
later texts as the names of these two and of other, mainly derivative, 
characters. The other form, Nad4, is found once in a Vedic text, viz. in 
the Satapathabrahmana 2.3.2.1,2, which makes identifications of various 
characters with the various sacrificial fires, and among them of Nad& 
Naisadha (or Naisidh4; the manuscripts vary) with the Anvaharyapacana 
or southernmost fire. It is also said that day by day Nada carries ‘‘King 
Yama” south, which Weber™ interpreted as meaning that Nada, King 
of Nisadha, was making warlike expeditions in the south and carrying 
death and destruction there. The name Nada was known also to Panini, 
who gave instructions (4.1.99) for the formation from it of Nadayana “ἃ 


by introducing ‘‘vermutlich’’ (Walde-Pokorny, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 329), ‘‘wahr- 
scheinlich”’’ (P. Persson, Beitrdge zur indogermanischen Wortforschung [Uppsala, 
1912], p. 814, fn. 1), a question-mark (C. C. Uhlenbeck, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches 
Worterbuch der altindischen Sprache [Amsterdam, 1898/1899], s.v.), or the like. 

11 See e.g., Wackernagel, op. cit., Vol. 1, §146b. Professor Franklin Edgerton of 
Yale University writes me that he would consider this a Middle Indic change. He 
says: ‘‘Every intervocalic domal stop in Sanskrit (except where an original 2 was 
lost) is a Prakritism.”’ 

12 Wackernagel, op. cit., Vol. 1, §194a (naddé->nala- is not listed); Maurice Bloom- 
field and Franklin Edgerton, Vedic Variants, Vol. 2, §270. 

13 See e.g., the play on the two nouns, common and proper, in Harsa’s Naisadha- 
earita 1.35. 

144 Albrecht Weber, Indische Studien, Vol. 1 (1850), pp. 224-227. 
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more remote descendant of Nada.” The name is not known in classical 
Sanskrit texts. 

What seems to be quite clear is that the Nad Naisadha (or Naisidha) 
of the Satapathabrahmana passage is to be equated with Nala Naisadha 
of the epic; it does not matter for our purpose that the implications of the 
brahmana passage seem to be absent from the epic, nor is it of much 
importance whether one legendary figure is involved or two.'® We can, 
without any hesitation, make the linguistic equation Nad&i = Nala, 
parallel in chronology to that of the common noun. 

According to the few scholars who have expressed themselves on the 
subject the name is derived from the common noun meaning “‘reed.”” The 
etymologists in general ignore the proper name. The only scholars who 
can be quoted are the lexicon-makers, who perhaps imply this derivation 
in that they put the proper name and the common noun under one 
rubric,!” and students of Hindu proper names, who have explicitly made 
the derivation; as Temple in his list of the kings of the solar dynasty of 
Ayodhyi,!’ Hilka,!® van Velze,?° and Pargiter.”! 

Do the principles followed by the Hindus in giving names make it 
plausible that a man should be called by a word meaning “‘reed’’? We can 
best determine this by examining Hilka’s general statements on his lists 
of names derived from natural phenomena.” He determines (I paraphrase 
and rearrange) that such names are derived in four ways. (1) The name 
is, or contains as an element, the name of a natural entity whose qualities 
it is desired that the bearer of the name should show; e.g. the element 
simha “lion” in the name of a man of the warrior caste, or a word for 
“lotus” (an exemplar of beauty) as an element in the name of either 
a man or a woman. (2) The name is, or contains as an element, the name 
of a natural entity whose qualities it is thought that the recipient of the 


16 Weber, loc. cit._ 

16 SAyana on the SB passage took its character and that of the epic to be the same. 

τ Be Béhtlingk-Roth, Monier-Williams, Apte, etc.; also Lanman, op. cit., p. 180, 
s.v. nala. 

18 R. C. Temple, A Dissertation on the Proper Names of Panjabis (Bombay, 1883), 


p. 58. 

12 Alfons Hilka, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der indischen Namengebung. Die altindischen 
Personennamen (Breslau, Indische Forschungen herausgegeben von Alfred Hille- 
brandt, Heft 3, 1910), p. 116. H. de Willman-Grabowska’s article ‘‘Les noms de per- 
sonnes dans le Catapatha Brahmana’”’ in Mélanges linguistiques offerts a M. J. 
Vendryes (Paris, Collection linguistique publiée par la Société de Linguistique de 
Paris, 17, 1925), pp. 373-390, unfortunately confines itself to general conclusions 
with examples and does not treat or list our word. S. Sérensen, An Index to the 
Names in the Mahabharata (London, 1904-1925), gives no etymologies. 

2 J. A. van Velze, Names of Persons in Early Sanscrit Literature (Utrecht, 1938; 
doctoral dissertation), p. 104. 

21 FE. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition (London, 1922), p. 133. 

“2 (OY), ling [Oe 1S}. 
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name shows; in most cases indistinguishable from those under (1), except 
when we know the circumstances of the giving of the name; such a name 
would be a “nickname”’ in origin, but may replace all other names of the 
recipient. (3) The name is derived from the mythology, the theology, or 
the religious practices of the sect according to which the family worships. 
This is true of all names with god-names or epithets of gods as elements, 
or of such a name as Sulasadatta, with Sulasa = Tulasi, the sacred 
plant of the Visnu-cult.” (4) The name commemorates an event; e.g. 
Uddalaka was so named because he was conceived under an udddla-tree.** 
In addition Hilka mentions: (5) A name is that of something mean or 
contemptible and is apotropaic of evil influences. 

Unless we are told the circumstances in which the name is given, we 
shall frequently be at a loss to classify names met in texts or in the every- 
day life of India. So with our name Nad&/Nala. Principles (i) and (2) 
can be eliminated at once; there is no peculiar excellence in the nature of 
the reed that would make it a suitable name. Likewise, principle (5) can 
be eliminated in all probability, for the reed is not in Temple’s extensive 
lists of opprobrious names used apotropaically ;> there seems to be noth- 
ing intrinsically mean about the reed that would make it a suitable name 
of this kind. Nor is the reed associated with any Hindu cult (to the best 
of my knowledge) so that principle (3) might work. We may contrast the 
word mufija which denotes another species of rushlike or grasslike plant 
and is used as a name or an element of names, for this is derived from the 
use of the plant in making the brahman’s girdle and sacred thread, and 
from the use of its name as an element in names of Visnu and Siva. We 
are left with principle (4), and this is unsatisfactory since we are not told 
any story of the giving of the name nor is there any indication at all in 
the texts that the name is in any way extraordinary, a rather good indica- 
tion that it is not commemorative of anything. 

Since we find then that the commonly accepted derivation of the proper 
name is unsatisfactory, it is necessary to seek for a better. I venture to 
suggest a Dravidian source. 

The South Dravidian languages—Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada, Te- 
lugu, Coorg, Tulu, and Toda (but not Kota)—show a base nal- (or 
reflexes of it), meaning “‘good.”’ In Tamil, the base, as applied to persons 
or actions of persons, connotes excellence, virtue, propriety, or beauty 
(so for nalam), and similarly in the other three literary languages, 
Malayalam, Kannada, and Telugu, so far as the dictionaries help to 

28 Op. cit., p. 117. So also Tulsidas, and the like. 


34 Op. cit., p. 113. The story is in Jataka 487. 
25 Temple, op. cit., pp. 22-29. 
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establish the meaning exactly; this is true also in Tulu and Coorg.”* In 
Toda the base is restricted to the meaning “‘beauty.’”’ 


26 The evidence for Coorg is in my field-notes. The application, so far as I dis- 
covered, centers on ‘‘excellence, virtue,’’ and does not extend as widely as in Tamil. 

27 The Toda form is nas-. Dravidian l(l) >Toda 8 (a voiceless alveolar sibilant, a 
different phoneme from the voiceless post-dental sibilant) in many other words, as 
in the following table. (The varying forms for Kannada represent in part different 
chronological periods of the language; e.g., forms with p- are earlier than those 
with h-, and the forms with J in the word for “‘shade’’ are earlier than the others. 
Square brackets enclosing the forms indicate that they are not cognate or not 
closely cognate with the other forms in the same line; a dash indicates that cognates 
have not been found.) 


oe —uwmw—=>*'’ 








Toda Kota Tamil Kannada 
pal pal pal; hal, hallu 
“tooth’’ 
kas kal kal kal, kallu 
“stone” 
pasof pala‘v palavu [palasa, palasu; halasu | 
‘Sack-tree’’ 
ne sof — nilavu — 
“‘moonlight”’ 
asj e*paj* palla palli; halla 
“small house-lizard”’ 
es el lat ele 
“Veaf”’ 
pus vily vil bil, billu 
“Hhow’’ 
87 puj pult puli; hula 
“tiger’’ 
187 eyy eli ili 
Strat? 
nu’ 8 nul nul nul, nu'lu 
“‘thread”’ 
a's al a‘lat — 
“Toda house”’ “eattle-shed’’? ‘‘apartment, hall’’ (<Skt. sala) 
᾿Ξ pal pal pal, ρα ϊω; αὶ, ha'lu 
‘milk’? 
thw 8 tol to'l to:l, to'lu 
“skin’’ 
ne's nerl nilal nelal, nejalu, neral, neralu 
“shade, shadow”’ 
mys [molm ] muyal [mola ] 
‘hare’’ 
DoS vil veyil bisil, bisila, bisilu 
“heat of sun’’ 
po's vail να  ψιϊ δα σὶϊ, θα σίϊα, ba-gilu 
“entrance”’ 
687 vey vela bela 
‘wall of pen’’ “fence”’ “fence”’ “fence”’ 
kwsf kil cil, cila kela 
“few” in kil gat- “few” “few” 


‘““be too small 
for one’s age”’ 


Deen 5.Ξοε---------------ς-ςς------------------ 


* The first element is uncertain. The only possibilities that I can find in my material are 6’, 
the interrogative ‘“what?’”’, and e-p (1) “long sticks used as outside layer of bundle of twigs,” 
(2) “welded joint in iron,’’ none of which seems very appropriate ; it is possible also that δ: in this 
construction is a variant of some word e-C, in which C is some consonant other than p. 


(Note 7 continued on next page) 
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My suggestion is that Nala is a formation with the Sanskrit primary 
derivative suffix -αϑ from this South Dravidian base, and that the mean- 
ing is “‘the good man,” or less probably, ‘“‘the handsome man.” 

So far as I have been able to discover, no reflexes of this base have been 
found in the central and northern Dravidian languages (Kui, Kurukh, 
Gondi, Kolami, Malto, Brahii) ; a negative for any one of these might be 
laid to the paucity of the material available for study (the material for 
Kui and Brahii is fairly adequate), but a negative for all of them is 
probably significant and to be interpreted as meaning that the base is 
really non-existent in them. What the range of the Dravidian languages 
and of this base over the area covered by them was at a time early enough 
to allow a borrowing from Dravidian to appear in the Satapathabrah- 
mana and the epic, is impossible to tell. However, there is nothing im- 
possible in the suggestion of a borrowing from Dravidian so early and in 
an area so far north as is implied. We can find an epic parallel in pallighosa 
“a, barbarian village’ of Mahabharata 12.326.20,2° which is to be inter- 
preted as a descriptive compound with the prior member a noun (pallz) 
in apposition to the second (ghosa), i.e., ‘barbarian village-herdsmen’s 
station.’’° The noun palli (also palli) denotes the village of a wild tribe 
and is undoubtedly the Dravidian palli.*! A fairly long list of words 


27 continued. 
In a few words Dravidian /(l) is represented by Toda and not by 8. One of these 


is almost certainly a borrowing, viz., pe'lj ‘‘fence’’ beside pe*sj ‘‘wall of pen,”’ since 
the Todas do not have fences in their culture. For others I have no explanation; e.g., 








Toda Kota . Tamil Kannada 

ko-l kal kal kal, κα 
“Jeg, foot’’ 

pul pul pul pul, pullu; hullu 
“‘thatching-grass’’ ‘‘grass’’ ‘“‘erass’’ “grass” 

nul- nil- nil- nil- 
“stand”’ 





(but cf. the noun nws ‘‘a standing-place, place’: Tamil nilai, Kannada nele; on the 
Toda word, see Emeneau, ‘‘Personal Names of the Todas,’’ in American Anthro- 
pologist 40 [1938 ], pp. 211-212, §11). 

28 W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar (2d ed.; Cambridge, Mass., 1889), $1148 p. 

9 1, W. Hopkins, ‘‘The Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste in 
Ancient India, as represented by the Sanskrit Epic,’’ in JAOS 13 (1889), p. 77. 

80 Whitney, op. cit., §1280 ἃ. 

8: Pace E. Lidén, Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung (Kuhns Zeit- 
schrift) 40 (1905), pp. 260-261, who attempts a connection with the lexical Sanskrit 
padra- ‘“‘village.’? The Dravidian words are: Tamil palli ‘“‘hamlet, small village, 
herdsmen’s village, temple (especially of Buddhists and Jains), school, ete.’’; 
Malayalam palli ‘small village, church, temple, mosque, school’’; Kannada palli, 
halli “hamlet, village’; Toda polj “sacred dairy; matrilineal sib; Badaga house’’ 
(see Emeneau, ‘Toda Marriage Regulations and Taboos,’’ in American Anthro- 
pologist 39 [1937], pp. 103-112). The derivation of Sanskrit palli (palli) from Dra- 
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borrowed from Dravidian and first found in Sanskrit in the epic might be 
compiled, without at all strengthening our case that a word found in the 
Vedic literature was borrowed from Dravidian. It should, however, be 
noted that our word is a proper name, referring to a region south, if not 
too far south, of the Ganges-Jumna Doab which is the land of the Yajur- 
veda and the Brahmana-texts. There would be nothing at all strange in 
finding that that southern land, not yet overspread by the culture 
couched in the Indo-Aryan languages, had kings whose names were 
Dravidian. 

We have as yet no compilations and comprehensive analyses of proper 
names from the early Dravidian literatures and inscriptions (at least, I 
know of none in this field where bibliographical aids are non-existent), 
nor of the non-Sanskritic nomenclatures of the present-day Dravidian 
communities, in so far as they do not follow the Sanskritic system. Lack- 
ing such aids to investigation, I can adduce as a proper name derived 
from the base nal- only the Toda Naso-n, ‘“‘he who is beautiful,” which I 
discussed in a previous paper.” This, however, is enough evidence to 
allow us to guess that some earlier Dravidian community also found the 
base a suitable one from which to derive a proper name. 

The only weighty objection to the etymology lies in the fact that the 
Vedic form is not the well-known later Nala, which the etymology re- 
quires, but Nad&. My answer to this would be that we do not really 
know which of the two variant phonemes involved, / or d, corresponds 
more closely to the 1 which was presumably in the Dravidian word. 
Tamil seemed to find its retroflex / a closer equivalent to the Sanskrit / 
than its alveolar J, when it borrowed this name of the epic in the form 
Nalan.*? The Indo-Aryan speakers who recorded the name in the 
Satapathabrahmana knew nothing of its Dravidian origin and meaning, 
but, in an effort to make it meaningful within the terms of their own 





vidian palli was recognized by F. Kittel, A Kannada-English Dictionary (Mangalore, 
1894), p. xxxi, and Robert Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or 
South-Indian Family of Languages (3d ed.; London, 1913), p.572 (the 1st edition of 1856 
is not available). 

The lexical Sanskrit palli “ἃ small house-lizard’”’ (with the derived, also only 
lexical, pallikd) is, in spite of the arguments of Lidén (loc. cit.) and the citation in 
Walde-Pokorny, Vol. 2, p. 28, not derived from *palla-, Prakritic for *padla- or 
*pnadra- ‘‘(the snake) having feet’’; it is undoubtedly Dravidian, οἵ. Tamil palli 
with the same meaning and the cognates given in fn. 27. This derivation is found 
in Kittel (op. cit., p. xxi; not in Caldwell’s 3d edition). 

ς 32 ‘‘Pergonal Names of the Todas,”’ in American Anthropologist 40 (1938), p. 218, 

14. : 
38 Similarly with many, if not most, other Tamil borrowings of Sanskrit words 
containing J. Has this anything to do with the fact that Sanskrit / has become in 
es retroflex lateral J, not, to be sure, quite identical with the South Dra- 
vidian [ἢ 
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language, made it accord in phonetics with their common noun nadd- 
“reed.” The epic composers, who spoke a somewhat different dialect from 
that of the Brahmana-literature, either did not inherit the tradition that 
the proper name was homonymous with the common noun, and therefore 
preserved it in a form (presumably) nearer to the original, or, if they did 
inherit the tradition, let the proper name undergo the same phonetic 
change as that seen in the common noun, quite without reference to the 
original Dravidian phonetics.* 


34 Though the derivation that I propose seems very obvious to me, I cannot find 
that it has ever been suggested before; certainly no treatment of it is recorded by 
Constantin Régamey, ‘‘Bibliographie analytique des travaux relatifs aux éléments 
anaryens dans la civilisation et les langues de |’Inde’’ (Bulletin de l’ Ecole Francaise 
d’ Extréme-Orient 34 [1934], pp. 429-566). I must record here my thanks to the 
Department of Classics of the University of California for aid in acquiring photo- 
stats of pp. xiv-xlv of Kittel’s Kannada dictionary. 


HIGH COMEDY IN THE ODYSSEY 


BY 


WALTER MORRIS HART 


MarrHew ARNOLD’s praise of Sophocles as one who “saw life steadily 
and saw it whole” is perhaps even more applicable to Homer. For he, 
like Sophocles, was concerned with both gods and men, and on the human 
side went far beyond Sophocles, approaching even something lke 
Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless view. Epic tradition required him to 
write of the heroic past, of kings and heroes, but he manifests his love 
for the humble present and for lowly people. His view of them all is not 
without that sympathy and reverence winch, in Chesterton’s opinion, 
are of supreme importance to true humor.’ 

Looking at life steadily did not prevent him from shifting his point 
of view, seeing it now as tragedy, now as comedy. The Iliad is a tragedy ; 
but even in the Iliad there are flashes—often, indeed, more than flashes— 
of the comie. 

The Odyssey is romance, but it is rich in comedy ; its comic scenes are 
developed by Homer with especial and loving elaboration.’ 

The comic in the two poems is remarkable for its variety, for its range 
from low to high. It is well to.approach it with Shakespeare’s comedies 
in mind. Even in the lightest of these there are serious subplots, as, in 
the Comedy of Errors, the story of old Aegeon, condemned as a Syra- 
cusan to die in Ephesus, or, in The Merry Wwes of Windsor, the roman- 
tic love affair of Anne Page and Fenton. In the romantic comedies there 
are comic subplots, and the main plots involve the characters in comic 
situations. These main plots are often little Odysseys, concerned with 
adventures by land and sea, largely in Homer’s Mediterranean world: 
Sicily (on whose eastern shore one may still see the small islands which 
are the rocks that Polyphemus flung after the ship of the escaping 
Odysseus), Illyria, the eastern shore of the Adriatic, Epidamnum (not 
far from Ithaca, the island home of Odysseus), Verona, Venice, Rome, 
Athens, the famous “sea coast of Bohemia.” There are possibilities of 
tragic outcome, averted to achieve a happy ending: threat of death, with 
actual death for minor characters, even for those who, like Antigonus 
the savior of Perdita, have the reader’s sympathy. There is separation 


1G. K. Chesterton, essay on Bret Harte, in Varied Types (New York, 1903), pp. 
179 ff. 


2 Indebtedness to The Composition of Homer’s Odyssey, by W. J. Woodhouse, 
Oxford, 1930, is gratefully acknowledged. 

The translations used are those of Lang, Leaf, and Myers, for the Iliad; and 
T. E. Shaw, and Butcher and Lang, for the Odyssey. 
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of wives and husbands, brothers and sisters. There are disguises, im- 
personations, mistaken identities, with subsequent recognitions and 
reunions. 

There is a wide range of the comic from low to high in both main 
plots and subplots: in the main plots from matters like the discomfiture 
of Falstaff, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, carried in a basket with 
dirty linen and thrown into the Thames like a barrow of butcher’s offal, 
to matters like Portia’s outwitting of Shylock in The Merchant of 
Venice: in the subplots, from the practical jokes on Malvolio, in Twelfth 
Night, to the play of character and wit in the affair of Benedick and 
Beatrice in Much Ado about Nothing. 

The Odyssey is, obviously, not comedy in the sense of drama: it is not 
“adapted to be acted upon a stage”; “the story” is not “wholly related 
by means of dialogue and action.” But it is not purely epic; the narra- 
tive is not continuous, for as Aristotle said : “Homer . . . knows the right 
proportion of epic narrative ; when to narrate, and when to let the char- 
acters speak for themselves. ... With little prelude [he] leaves the stage 
to his personages, men and women, all with characters of their own.” 
The “right proportion,” Aristotle implies, is much dialogue and little 
narrative; Homer brings epic close to drama; the casual reference to 
the stage is significant—Homer “leaves the stage to his personages.” 
Those personages have characters of their own, which appear in what 
they say, rather than in what the poet says about them. Character is 
implied also by gesture, attitude, surroundings, as on the stage. 

The scenes to which I wish now to invite attention approximate the 
drama in form; in them Homer leaves the stage to his personages and 
allows them to speak for themselves. 

I shall recall first a few instances of low comedy, in part to illustrate 
Homer’s range and variety, in part to bring out by contrast the quality 
of the comedy which I venture to characterize as “high.” 

I begin with the Polyphemus episode. This is not high comedy. We are 
invited to laugh chiefly at the pain suffered by the Cyclops; also at his 
incredible stupidity. Exaggeration, too, plays its part—the mere size of 
Polyphemus, the horrid details of his Gargantuan meals. It is easy to 
find amusement also in the mental sufferings of Odysseus, who, since it 
is he who is telling the story, cannot very well have been eaten, first 
or last. 

Aftertimes found this story comic: two Greek comedies, now lost, 
dealt with it; Euripides wrote, and Shelley translated, a Satyr play 
based upon it ; Lucian, in his Dialogues of the Sea Gods, could see it from 
the comic point of view; and so could Alfred Noyes in his Forty Singing 

8 Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. “Drama.” 


« Poetics 1460 A5, as translated by W. P. Ker, Epic and Romance (London, 1897), 
p. 17. 
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Seamen, who roar out the chorus: “Since Ulysses bunged his eye up 
with a pine-torch in the dark” (in the Odyssey, the torch is green olive 
wood; Noyes requires a monosyllabic stake). 

As part of the entertainment of Odysseus at the court of the Phaea- 
cians, the minstrel Demodocus sings not only of the Trojan war and the 
great deeds of the heroes, but also a purely comic tale concerning certain 
scandalous deeds of Ares and Aphrodite. “The Lady Goddesses,” says 
Demodocus, “remained at home, all of them, quite out of countenance 
... but unquenchable was the laughter that arose from the blessed gods 
as they studied the tricky device of Hephaestus.” The other gods whis- 
pered to one another, but Apollo loudly asked, “Hermes... would you 
not choose even the bondage of those rough chains if so you might sleep 
... by golden Aphrodite?” And to him the gods’ messenger replied, OTE 
there were chains without end, thrice as many as are here, and all you 
Gods and all the Goddesses to look on, yet would I be happy beside the 
Golden One.” At his saying more laughter arose among the Immortals. 

“This,” Homer adds, “was the song the famous minstrel sang; and 
Odysseus listened and was glad at heart, and likewise did the Phaea- 
cians.” 

Mere farce, with the lightest possible touch on the characters of those 
concerned, this story closely resembles the thirteenth-century French 
fabliaux, those medieval drummers’ tales, which Chaucer retold in Eng- 
lish verse and Boccaccio in Italian prose. Many of these were of Oriental 
origin and it is not inconceivable that Homer heard this one in Smyrna, 
whither commercial travelers of his day had brought it from regions 
farther south and east. “When the veil is over women’s faces,” said 
George Meredith, “you cannot have society, without which the senses 
are barbarous and the Comic Spirit is driven to the gutters of grossness 
to slake its thirst.” It is significant that Gods and Goddesses cannot 
laugh in concert. 

My final instance of the lower kind of comedy springs from the ironic 
situation resulting from Odysseus’ presence disguised as a beggar in 
his own home, a situation that persists through the latter half of the 
Odyssey, wherein Odysseus is not recognized by the other persons of the 
epic. There are, in consequence, opportunities for ironic incident and 
dialogue, and of these Homer makes effective use. 

One such incident is the encounter of the disguised Odysseus with the 
tramp Irus, who had come on purpose to pick a quarrel. The Wooers 
of Penelope sprang up, laughing, and pressed round the scarecrow 
tramps. 

The appearance of Odysseus, stripped for the fight, struck terror to 
the heart of Irus. The workmen had to hold him and push him forward, 
the flesh of his limbs quaking in panic. Odysseus was puzzling himself 
whether it were better to strike the other so starkly that life would leave 
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him when he fell, or to tap him gently and just stretch him out. On the 
whole, the gentle way seemed right. So Odysseus only hooked him to the 
neck under the ear and crushed the bones inward, so that blood gushed 
purple from his lips and with a shriek he fell in the dust, biting the 
ground and drumming with his feet. The suitors flung up their hands 
and died of laughing; but Odysseus took him by the leg and dragged 
him out and propped him against the fence, saying “Sit there and play 
bogy to the dogs and pigs...” The suitors still laughed merrily. 

Four hundred years after Homer, Aristophanes amused Athenian 
audiences by the sight of physical suffering. The Roman Plautus fol- 
lowed his example. From him Shakespeare borrowed a play and de- 
lighted the groundlings with Dromio, expecting thanks for bringing a 
rope’s end and, mistaken for his brother, getting a beating with it in- 
stead. In both instances there is something more than the mere beating; 
there is the matter of the mistaken identity. Irus had unwittingly taken 
on one of the greatest of the Greek heroes, the very greatest of crafty 
fighters. Only Telemachus and we know that this ragged beggar is Odys- 
seus. And we, moreover, have had a glimpse of Odysseus’ mind : we know 
that, lest he be recognized as Odysseus, he has chosen the gentle way, 
merely crushing the bones inward. We feel superior ; and there is a bit 
of thinking in our laughter; it is not the completely thoughtless mirth 
of the suitors. 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night furnishes a closer parallel than the 
Comedy of Errors. There practical jokers arrange a duel between two 
unwilling combatants. We know, however, that Viola is a girl in dis- 
guise and recognize in her fear a becoming feminine timidity, as, in that 
of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, the baseless terror of the male coward. The 
pain, it is true, turns out to be wholly mental; there is nothing of the 
Homeric brutality in the outcome. The ironic situation, however, is the 
same. Our amusement is heightened by our knowledge that neither com- 
‘batant has any real reason to fear the other. Not profound thought, 
obviously, but thinking of a sort, is necessary for our appreciation. To 
this extent our laughter is thoughtful laughter. 

We may enter the regions of higher comedy by way of a portrait of a 
character seen from the comic point of view, the portait of Nestor. 

Nestor is not a conspicuously amusing figure. Indeed, had not Shake- 
- speare intervened with his portrait of Polonius, it would not, perhaps, 
occur to us to find him comic. However, once we have been made aware, 
it is difficult to believe that Homer did not smile as he wrote his long 
speeches. Like Polonius, Nestor is a highly self-satisfied, loquacious, and 
reminiscent, and yet a wise and kind, old man. He appears first near the 
beginning of the Zliad, attempting to make peace between Agamemnon 
and Achilles. “He made harangue to them and said: ‘Verily all the 
Trojans would be glad were they to hear all this tale of strife between 
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you twain. Of old days held I converse with better men even than you, 
and never did they make light of me...I played my part in fight ; and 
with mine enemies could none of men that are now on earth do battle. 
And all laid to heart my counsels and hearkened to my voice.’ ” 

In the Odyssey, Telemachus, who has set out to learn tidings of his 
father from Menelaus at Sparta, stops, on his way, at Pylos, home of 
Nestor. As in the Zliad, Nestor speaks of his own past greatness. ‘““Never 
aman,” he tells Telemachus, “could match with Odysseus in wisdom, for 
he outdid the rest in all manner of craft;...and Odysseus and I,” he 
adds, “were always of one mind.” He could tell Telemachus nothing of 
the fate of his father, but he insisted upon detaining the impatient youth 
for the long ceremony of a sacrifice to Athene. However, he supplied 
chariot and horses for the journey to Sparta and sent his son Peisistratus 
to act as guide. 

The two youths became good friends. On the return, after Telemachus 
had lingered far too long at Sparta and was now eager to be in Ithaca 
once more, he beseeched Peisistratus: “Do not drive me past my ship, .. 
but set me down beside her, that the old man’s sense of hospitality may 
not have power to keep me chafing in his house. I would speed home- 
ward.” 

The son of Nestor pondered if this was a thing he could properly 
accept and perform. Reflection showed it to be best. So he turned his 
team out of the way to the water’s edge and transferred to the ship all 
the noble gifts of Menelaus.... Then he said urgently to Telemachus: 
“Now get aboard and have your crew mustered before my reaching home 
warns the old man. My heart and head assure me that his wilfulness 
will take no excuse. He will himself come here and hail you; refusing, 
as I say, to go back alone. This will fling him in a rage.” 

Thus youth, as youth will, conspires against age. But it is a defensive 
and justifiable conspiracy, implying no lack of respect for the old man 
and his kindly, if too insistent and selfish, hospitality. Telemachus ap- 
pears in a better light than Hamlet: he has nothing to say like “These 
tedious old fools!” 

Homer, it is to be noted, has said nothing. He has left the stage to his 
personages to speak for themselves. We come to know Nestor through 
his own words and through the words of the two young men and their 
action in relation to him. 

“There never will be civilization where comedy is not possible,” I quote 
George Meredith once more, “and that comes of some degree of social 
equality of the sexes.” Such equality is clearly indicated in both Iliad 
and Odyssey, and notably in the three great scenes which are now to 
engage our attention: Telemachus and Helen; Odysseus and Nausicaa ; 
and Odysseus and Athene. In the first of these, Telemachus and Helen, 
there is, beside social equality, marked feminine superiority in intelli- 
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gence and in awareness of mutual relations. It is this awareness that 
enlivens the scene with the quality of comic irony. 

Telemachus and Peisistratus were well received by Menelaus. He 
waved them to his bounty, saying, “Take of our food and be glad: so 
that after you have eaten we may enquire of you who you are...” When 
their longings for food and drink had been put away Telemachus leaned 
his head across near the son of Nestor and whispered in his ear, that the 
others might not catch his words, “See what a blaze of polished copper 
and gold and amber and silver and ivory goes through this echoing hall. 
Surely the mansions of Olympian Zeus must be like this one, one great 
glory within of things wonderful beyond all telling.” 

Menelaus had overheard his whisper. He opened his mouth to them 
with thrilling words: “Dear children, with Zeus no mortal man can vie. 
His houses and his treasures are from everlasting to everlasting. On 
earth—well, there may be a man as rich as myself, or there may not: 
but it was only after terrible suffering and eight years of adventure in 
foreign parts that I won home from overseas with this my wealth.” 

Menelaus goes on, one thing leading naturally to another, to speak of 
the lands that he has seen, of his brother Agamemnon slain on his return, 
of other companions slain before Troy or lost on the homeward voyage. 

“Yet above and beyond all my company do I especially grieve for 
ONE. No man of the Achaeans deserved so greatly or labored so greatly 
as great Odysseus labored and endured... Without doubt they mourn 
him too, old Laertes and self-possessed Penelope, and Telemachus, who 
was no more than a child newly-born, left behind by his father in the 
house.” 

Thus they reveal themselves: Telemachus, the country boy, young 
and inexperienced, overheard in his naive whispering; Menelaus, vain 
and self-satisfied, saved for our appreciation by his admiration for 
Odysseus. 

And now Helen, like a vision of Artemis of the golden distaff, came 
out from her high-coffered, incense-laden room, with her women; of 
whom Adraste carried the graceful reclining-chair for her mistress, 
while Alcippe had her soft woolen carpet, and Phylo a silver basket 
mounted on a carriage with gold-rimmed wheels. It was heaped full of 
the smoothest yarn and across it .. . lay the distaff with wool of a wood- 
violet blue. The queen sat down in her long chair which had a stool to 
support her feet. 

Homer shows no less skill in his dramatic use of stage properties and 
stage business than in his use of dialogue. His method just here fore- 
shadows the famous characterizing line in one of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales in which it is said of a certain Friar that, “from the bench he drove 
away the cat... and sat himself softly down.’” 








5 The Somnour’s Tale, v. 1775. 
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Helen, womanlike, sees at once the resemblance of Telemachus to 
Odysseus. “Surely,” she says, “this must be Telemachus, that son he left 
behind him a mere infant in the house, when for the sake of this worth- 
less self of mine all you Achaeans came up breathing savage war against 
the town of Troy.” 

“Indeed,” says Menelaus, “now I can see the likeness which you limn.” 

Peisistratus speaks for Telemachus, who is, he says, slow-spoken, and 
states that he is the son of that man, the one and only. All four have a 
desire to weep. 

But into the wine they were drinking Helen cast a drug which melted 
sorrow and made men forgetful of their pains. Then she recalled a story 
of Odysseus, how he had entered Troy disguised as a slave,—she alone 
knew him,—and he slew many Trojans. 

“My heart laughed,” she says, “for now my desire had shifted to get 
back home, and deplored too late the infatuation engendered by Aphro- 
dite to lead me away from my own dear country, abandoning child and 
marriage-ties and a lord not poor in wit or looks.” 

Menelaus is not displeased by this flattery, and he too remembers a 
tale about Odysseus, but in this one it is Helen who plays the chief part. 
He remembers how when they lay hidden in the wooden horse she had 
circled about it calling by name upon the leaders of the Greeks, upon 
each in the voice of his absent wife. They raged furiously to leap up and 
eall her, but with main strength Odysseus held them back. 

Thus Menelaus unconsciously reveals Helen—her quick intuition, her 
skill as actress and impersonator, her gay irresponsibility: she did not 
tell the Trojans the truth about the wooden horse, yet by her little joke 
exposed the Greeks to death. Had it succeeded, Troy would not have 
fallen. That drug which she cast into the wine was, surely, her tact and 
the personal charm which led all men to forget their sorrows. What better 
way to hearten the son than to tell tales of the prowess of the father? 
Homer calls it a drug, not, I am sure, because of his masculine ignorance, 
but rather to rationalize for the benefit of his hearers. 

Menelaus urged Telemachus to tarry for eleven days or even for 
twelve. Telemachus could not stay so long, he said; yet he lingered, not 
for twelve days but for thirty ; so effective, obviously, was Helen’s drug. 
At last Athene put him in mind of his return and he begged Menelaus to 
speed him thence. Menelaus made the famous answer: “Cherish the 
stranger in the house and speed him so soon as he has the mind,” which 
Pope translated : “Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 

Asa farewell gift Menelaus gave Telemachus a double cup and a silver 
mixing bowl; Helen, a garment of her own needleworking that glittered 
like a star. “This,” she said, “15 to be my gift, dear child, a keepsake from 
Helen’s hand for your bride to wear on the day of expectation, your wed- 
ding day ; till then lay it up with your mother in your house.” 
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Thus the experienced woman speaks to the very young man; “dear 
child,” she calls him. And, “let your mother keep the robe, lest you give it 
on impulse to the first pretty girl you meet. For I see that you are sus- 
ceptible ; the way you look at me shows that. I have often seen that look.” 
Telemachus, of course, does not read her meaning quite so precisely ; 
but he must feel vaguely that he has been put in his place. He does not 
fail to report to his mother that he has seen “Argive Helen, for whose 
sake the Greeks and Trojans bore much travail by the gods’ designs.” 

Throughout the scene, Helen must be aware of more than Menelaus 
and Telemachus hear in her words. In speaking of her “worthless self” 
she is indulging in an irony akin to the Socratic, a dissimulation not, as 
with him, of ignorance, but of worthlessness. It was not her way to 
think of herself as worthless. Her view would be that of the old men of 
Troy, who commented as she passed: “Small blame is it that Trojans 
and... Achaeans should for such a woman long time suffer hardships; 
marvelously like is she to the immortal goddesses to look upon.” And in 
this scene at Sparta she blames Aphrodite for her infatuation ; she her- 
self was not responsible. 

Equality of the sexes is again fundamental in the second of the great 
comedy scenes. This is symmetrical with the first, for now the naive 
young girl falls in love with the mature, worldly-wise, and already mar- 
ried man: Nausicaa with Odysseus. The implications are now clear. 

Odysseus, after his long and tempestuous voyage, after the wreck of 
his raft and his two days’ wandering in the swell of the sea, swam ashore 
at last in the land of the Phaeacians. He crept beneath twin olive trees, 
where Athene shed sleep upon his eyes. 

To Nausicaa, beautiful daughter of Alcinous, king of that land, 
Athene appeared in a dream, suggesting that she go a-washing and re- 
minding her that her marriage day was near at hand. She begged of her 
father mules and wagon that she might take the goodly raiment to the 
river mouth. She was ashamed to speak of glad marriage, but he saw 
all and grudged her nothing. When she and her maidens had finished 
treading down the garments in the trenches and had spread them out 
along the shore, they fell to playing at ball. The princess, by chance, cast 
the ball into the river, whereat they all raised a piercing ery. Odysseus 
awoke ‘and crept out from under the coppice. The girls fled in terror; 
only Nausicaa stood firm. To her he spoke a sweet and cunning word: 

“T supplicate thee, O queen, whether thou art a goddess or a mortal! 
Have pity on me.... Direct me to the city... Give me an old garment 
to cast about me... And may the gods grant thee all thy heart’s desire: 
a husband and a home and a mind at one with his may they give—a good 
gift, for there is nothing higher and nobler than when man and wife 
are of one heart and mind in a house, a grief to their foes, and to their 
friends great joy, but their own hearts know it best.” 
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Doubtless Odysseus, as he speaks these beautiful words concerning 
wedded life, is thinking of Penelope. But doubtless also in thus praying 
the gods to provide for the princess a husband and a home he is seeking 
tactfully to convey to her the idea that he is not a candidate for her 
hand—much as Helen indirectly warns Telemachus. Nausicaa, however, 
does not seem to understand the warning. She gave him the raiment he 
desired, and when he was clad in it Athene made him greater and more 
mighty to behold, and the princess marveled at him and said to her fair- 
tressed maidens: 

“HKrewhile this man seemed to me uncomely, but now he is like the 
gods. Would that such an one might be called my husband, that it might 
please him here to abide.” Then she called on Odysseus: “Up now 
stranger, that I may convey thee to the house of my father. But when 
we set foot within the city, do thou linger in the fair grove of Athene. 
I would avoid the ungracious speech of the people, lest some one of the 
baser sort might meet me and say : ‘Who is this that goes with Nausicaa, 
this tall and goodly stranger? Where found she him? Her husband he 
will be... for verily she holds in no regard the Phaeacians here in this 
country, the many men and noble who are her wooers.’ ” 

Thus she flatters Odysseus, informs him that she is much sought in 
marriage, naively speaks of him as a possible husband. So Desdemona, 
when Othello had told her the story of his life, bade him, if he had a 
friend that loved her, he should but teach him to tell such a tale and that 
would win her. “Upon this hint” Othello spoke. Odysseus could not 
“speak.” But he had foreseen the hint; he had asked the gods to grant 
Nausicaa a husband and a home. 

The delicate irony of the scene is comparable, too, with Viola’s wooing 
of the unconscious Orsino, or Rosalind’s of the unconscious Orlando. 
And it suggests that charming story of the Princess Royal, who, being 
perhaps of Juliet’s age, informed Lord Kitchener that she had chosen 
him for her husband. Whether his tact equaled that of Odysseus is not 
known. 

Odysseus, who appears only as a shipwrecked stranger, is a king at 
home in Ithaca; Nausicaa is a princess; there is no doubt of social equal- 
ity. But that that is characteristic of Phaeacian society, that indeed the 
woman’s position is even more important than the man’s, Homer takes 
special pains to make clear. Nausicaa directs Odysseus, if he wishes to 
insure his return to his fatherland, to pass her father by and throw his 
hands about her mother’s knees. The King himself had expressly de- 
creed: “So long as I am to have lordship and life amongst you... be it 
understood that the word of the Queen holds good.” And Athene, too, 
tells Odysseus that Arete is worshiped by the people and that “she will 
resolve the disputes of those for whom she has countenance, even when 
the affair is an affair of men.” 
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Odysseus and Nausicaa part at the city gates. Odysseus is received 
with generous hospitality : there are games in his honor, and feasting; 
the minstrel sings; gifts are prepared; yet the hero has not yet made 
himself known. He is bathed and anointed and dressed in a rich robe 
and tunie. “And he went out from the bath-house to join the men at their 
wine-drinking. On the way, by a pillar of the massy roof, stood Nausicaa 
in her god-given beauty, admiring Odysseus with all her eyes: and she 
spoke to him winged words: ‘Farewell, Stranger, and when in your 
native land think of me, sometimes; for it is chiefly to me that you owe 
... your life.’ Odysseus answered her saying, ‘Nausicaa,...if Zeus... 
the Thunderer wills that I reach home, ... then and there will I pay vows 
to you as to a Divine One; forever and ever throughout all my days. For 
you gave me life, Maiden.’ ” 

Nausicaa, then, knows that he is not for her; this is a last farewell. 
She does not know that he is the great Odysseus; he has not yet told the 
tale of his wanderings. She in her ignorance and innocence has been 
directing the experienced man of the world, the lover of Circe and 
Calypso, the husband of Penelope, with whom never a man could match 
in wisdom, Odysseus of many devices. Only we and the hero can be aware 
of the irony. 

The motif of the married hero rescued by the maiden who desires 
him for her husband doubtless existed independently before Homer’s 
day. It is to be found in many a folktale and not infrequently in the lit- 
erature of art. In all the versions there is an implication of regret that 
the maiden cannot have her way, and some of the more primitive permit 
the hero to have two wives. Musius, a reteller of folktales in the gaily 
cynical eighteenth-century manner, provides the Pope’s dispensation for 
the bigamous marriage, but doubts, he says, whether this is a favor to the 
hero or a punishment for his sins.’ In our own time, in Kipling’s Without 
Benefit of Clergy, the hero has, it is true, no wife, but is prevented from 
marriage by other reasons. The death of the heroine is the only possible 
way out. But neither marriage nor death would be a proper ending for 
the episode in the Odyssey. Homer’s solution, which is no solution, un- 
satisfactory as it may seem, is the only possible conclusion. 

Equality of the sexes is clearly implied in the household at Sparta; 
in the land of the Phaeacians it is expressly emphasized ; yet in neither 
case are the individuals precisely on the same level: Helen, the daughter 
of a God, is in wisdom, in insight, in humorous comprehension of a situa- 
tion, superior to Menelaus and to Telemachus; and while there is little 

° Here I recur to the Butcher and Lang translation. Winged words, as Professor 
Calhoun has shown, are not merely words that fly from one to the other, but words 
spoken with unusual emotion or intensity. “The Art of Formula in Homer,” Classical 
Philology, XXX, 215 ff. Shaw’s “words came and she addressed him directly” is 


clearly not so good. 
7J.K. A. Musius, Melechsala, in Volksmédrchen der Deutschen, 1782-1786. 
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to choose between King Alcinous and Queen Arete, Odysseus, most ex- 
perienced of men, is naturally superior in understanding to the naive 
Nausicaa. In these instances only the woman or the man is aware; 
woman and man cannot laugh in concert. 

It is only in the relations of Athene and Odysseus that this ideal of 
high comedy is achieved. Only a goddess can meet Odysseus on equal 
terms; only an Odysseus can so meet Athene. If the accident of birth 
gives her a certain superiority, it is no more than is needful for her part. 
The exercise of her divine powers serves only to heighten the effect of 
the hero’s easy familiarity with her. Homer’s three high-comedy scenes 
form a pattern not unlike that in the “Marriage Act” of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales: in The Wife of Bath’s Tale, the husband leaves an 
important decision to his wife and is thereupon made happy; in The 
Clerk’s Tale, Patient Griselda is wholly governed by her husband’s will 
and after much suffering finds content; in The Franklin’s Tale, Dorigen 
and Arveragus agree to obey one another and achieve a perfect union. 

The relation of Odysseus and Athene culminates in a delightful 
comedy scene in the thirteenth book of the Odyssey, but in both Odyssey 
and Iliad there is evidence that they have long been interested in one 
another. He has been the object of her especial care.” And with good 
reason, for of all the heroes he most resembles her. She is inaccessible to 
love; he is not amatory ;’ and in their relation there is no passion.” She 


8In the Iliad, Diomedes declares that Pallas Athene loves him (X, 245); Aias, 
that she from of old like a mother stands by Odysseus’ side (XXIII, 782 f.); she 
chooses him as best fitted to recall the retreating Greeks (II, 169). In the Odyssey, 
Nestor tells Telemachus that Athene had singled out his father with loving care; never 
had Nestor seen such open affection on the part of the gods as was there displayed by 
Pallas, who would stand openly by his side (III, 221 f.). 

Invisibly, or openly in her own person, or in the character of another, the Goddess 
aids and comforts her favorite. She speaks for him in assemblies of the Gods; fights 
for him in battle; saves him from drowning; sheds upon his eyelids restoring sleep ; 
conceals him, at need, in a mist, or transforms him into a beggar, or gilds his head 
and shoulders with nobility; insures for him a hospitable reception by strangers; 
encourages him by her praise; judges him to be more worthy than Aias to receive 
the arms of Achilles; yet is careful not to show her favor when it might offend 
Poseidon. She is mindful also of his wife and son. 

9 Odysseus is involved in no quarrel about women, prefers no woman before his 
wedded wife. He is selected to return Chryseis to her father, Chryses. He becomes 
the lover of Circe only on the urgent advice of Hermes, to win ultimate escape. In 
the matter of Calypso he had no choice; and even to the Goddess herself he ventures 
to say: “I do most surely know how far short of you discreet Penelope falls in 
stature and in comeliness. For she is human; and you are changeless, immortal, and 
ever young. Yet even so I choose—yea, all my days are consumed in longing—to 
travel home and see the day of my arrival dawn.” And doubtless Odysseus is thinking 
of Penelope when he tells Nausicaa of the happiness of married life. He is speaking 
to a young girl, and his words are appropriate to the occasion; but there is no reason 
to doubt his sincerity. 

10 Homer speaks often of Athene’s “heart’s friendliness” toward Odysseus, of “the 
love she bore him.” But it is abundantly clear that her affection was of a purely 
spiritual character. Athene was no Circe or Calypso. Her relation with Odysseus was 
not that of Aphrodite with Anchises; it was, more nearly, a communion of soul 
with soul. 
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is Goddess of Power, in her chief aspect armed and warlike ;* Odysseus’ 
valor is worthy of his patroness.” 

Athene is Goddess of Wisdom; but her wisdom, in Homer, is of a 
practical, humane, shrewdly human sort, and not without humor. She 
has even at times a certain playfulness, a puckish quality that would 
scarcely be at home in the solemn clubs that bear her name in Boston and 
in London. She is not the immobile and austere figure designed by Phid- 
ias to adorn his Parthenon; she is rather, one imagines, to be visualized as 
the light and graceful Athene Victory of the little temple on the Acropo- 
lis: the Goddess, it seems, in swift movement, has paused for an instant, 
her garments still a-flutter, and bends to fasten a sandal that has come 
untied. 

However, it is not possible to visualize Athene as in herself she really 
is. The Goddess eludes us, as a goddess should. For she is not content 
with the varieties of her own character; she delights to impersonate 
others, to assume the appearance appropriate to the part, to invent a 
story to go with the character, to enjoy the ironic situations which in- 
evitably arise.” 

If in Athene power and wisdom are blended, so they are in Odysseus. 
He is shrewd, reflective, not likely to act from anger or on any impulse. 
He is likely to consider two possible courses of action before committing 
himself to either.“ Even as he hesitates to follow the first prompting of 


1 As represented in the familiar statues, with helm and spear and shield, or as 
described in Iliad, V, 732 ff. She fights even with Ares, smiting him on the neck with 
a huge stone (XXI, 400 ff.). With her spear she would daunt the bravest warriors 
(Odyssey, I, 100). She joins Odysseus in his great last battle with the suitors, proving 
his force and fervor by her words: “How are your strength and manhood fallen, 
O Odysseus, since... you battled with the Trojans,...and slaughtered them by 
heaps in the deadly struggle.... Hither, dear heart; stand by me and watch my 
work.” (XXII, 226 ff.). 

15 Odysseus was not named among those most worthy to meet Hector in single 
combat; and he held himself inferior to Achilles with the spear. Yet when left by 
the wounded Diomedes, standing alone among the Trojans, he kills or wounds or puts 
to flight all who venture to attack him. (Iliad, XI, 401 ff.) 

18 Τῃ Odyssey, I, she appears to Telemachus as Mentes, and at length almost de- 
ceives the reader, so convincing is the corroborative detail of her story—the voyage 
and its purpose, the sparkling iron ore, the copper, the position of the ship, the 
grumbling of the impatient crew. Later, she impersonates Mentor; then Telemachus, 
mustering his crew. Again as Mentor (III) she accompanies Telemachus to Pylos, 
hears Nestor speak of her loving care for Odysseus, and declines his invitation to 
spend the night in his house. She must, she says, lie by the ship to hearten the crew 
and.in the morning push on to the estimable Cauconians, who have long owed her no 
small sum. At Scheria she appears to Nausicaa in the guise of a playmate (VI, 22). 
She met Odysseus at the entrance of the town in the likeness of a young girl bearing 
a water jar (VII, 20). In the character of the King’s herald she summoned the 
Phaeacians to the council (VIII, 8), and later encouraged Odysseus in the weight- 
throwing contest (VIII, 193 ff.). 

1 As, when left alone among his enemies, whether to flee or stand and be taken 
(Iliad, XT, 401 ff.) ; after landing in Scheria, whether to remain for the night down 
by the river or climb the slope to the dark wood (Odyssey, V, 465 ff.) ; when awakened 
by the cries of the maidens, whether to clasp Nausicaa’s knees in entreaty or stand 
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his own mind, he hesitates to believe what others tell him. His skepticism 
is thoroughly characteristic; it manifests itself in distrust even of the 
Gods themselves.” 

Odysseus, doubtless, would suspect his fellow men, conscious always 
that his own words were often false. He is preéminently an inventor of 
tales. He is in this way a self-conscious artist. He thinks highly of the 
professionals.” 

He himself dislikes to tell the same story twice. “It goes against my 
erain,” he says, “ἴο repeat a tale already plainly told” (XII, 452 f.). 

Odysseus has not Athene’s power of transformation; only she can 
make of him now a ragged beggar, now a hero, tall and strong, with 
hyacinthine locks. Yet, like the Goddess, he is a skilled impersonator, and 
like her he delights to invent stories appropriate to the occasion on 
which he tells them and to the characters that he assumes. Indeed, in the 
number and elaboration of these tales he far outdoes Athene herself. 
Many are told after his arrival in Ithaca.” He had not yet told these 
false tales in the semblance of truth when Athene calls him a “plausible, 
various, cozening wretch” who delights in “crooked and shifty words” 
and in “speaking in character” (XIII, 291 ff.). “It was thanks to me,” 
she says, “that you were welcomed by the entire society of the Phaea- 
cians.” The implication seems to be that the long tale of adventure with 
which he charmed Alcinous and his court was also a piece of fiction. 
There are no other earlier tales. 

Arete and Alcinous have had their doubts, but in the end choose to 
believe the story, partly because of Odysseus’ appearance, partly be- 
cause of the excellent form of the narrative. ‘““We will not be persuaded 
that you are a pretender or a thief, like those many vagrant lars our 
dark earth breeds to flourish and strut behind so thick a mask of false- 
hood that none ean pierce it to read their worth” (XI, 363). Yet Athene, 
who knows Odysseus best, seems to say that he had, precisely, been strut- 
ting behind a mask of falsehood at the Phaeacian court, a mask that she 
herself had constructed for him. We also, then, may take her view and 
add the Phaeacian story (IX—XII) to the list of his achievements in 
fiction. 





off and cajole her with honeyed words (VI, 142 f.) ; whether to kill Irus with a single 
blow or to tap him gently (XVIII, 90) ; whether or not to explore the island of Circe 
(5 aD. 

“Surely,” he tells Calypso, “something not at all to my advantage lies behind 
this your command that on a raft I launch out over the sea” (V, 173). He fears that 
Ino’s command to abandon the raft may be some new snare (V, 356). 

16 “Tt is right,” he says, “that bards should receive honor and reverence from every 
man alive, inasmuch as the Muse cherishes the whole guild of singers and teaches 
to each one his rules of song” (VIII, 479 ff.). He lauds Demodoeus above all mortal 
men, praising his history of the mishaps of the Achaeans as accurate, complete, 
realistic, convincing (VIII, 486 ff.). 

7 He has a tale (XIV) of his own adventures for Eumaeus (and overcomes with 
difficulty the swineherd’s skepticism); a similar but shorter tale for Antinous 
(XVII) ; another for Penelope (XIX) ; another for Laertes (XXIV). 
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Odysseus, with the gifts of the Phaeacians, was put ashore in his sleep 
on the island of Ithaca. When he awoke he was ignorant of his where- 
abouts, and so he lamented, not knowing what to do with his wealth or 
with himself. Athene drew nigh, seeming a young man, some shepherd 
lad, but gentle and dainty like the sons of kings when they tend sheep. 
She had gathered her fine mantle scarflike round her shoulders and 
carried a throwing-spear; on her lovely feet were sandals. Odysseus went 
forward with a swift greeting, asking in what land he was. A well-known 
land, she answered: “Stranger, the name Ithaca is rumored abroad, 
even to Troy, which is said to be so far from our Achaean coasts.” 

Her word made his heart leap. Yet he swallowed back the words that 
were on his lips to make play with his instinctive cunning. He had heard 
of Ithaca, he said, even in his home in Crete, whence he had fled, having 
killedaman... 

As he was running on, the Goddess broke into a smile and petted him 
with her hand. She waxed tall; she turned womanly: she was beauty’s 
mistress, dowered with every accomplishment of taste. She spoke to him 
winged words: “Any man, or even any God, who would keep pace with 
your all-around craftiness must needs be a canny dealer and sharp- 
practised. O plausible, various, cozening wretch, can you not even in 
your native place let be these crooked and shifty words which so delight 
the recesses of your mind? Enough of such speaking in character be- 
tween us two past-masters of these tricks of trade—you the cunningest 
mortal to wheedle or blandish, and me, famed above other gods for 
knavish wiles. And yet you failed to recognize in me the daughter of 
Zeus, Pallas Athene, your stand-by and protection throughout your 
toils!” “ 

Fluently Odysseus answered : “Your powers let you assume all forms, 
Goddess, and so hardly may the knowingest man identify you. Yet well 
I know of your partiality towards me... But surely I am not in clear- 
shining Ithaca?” 

Said Athene : “Your mind harps on that, and I cannot leave on tenter- 
hooks one so civil, witty, and shrewd. Any other returned wanderer 
would have dashed home to see his children and his wife. Only you choose 
to be sceptical...” 

She showed him the familiar landmarks, aided him to conceal his 
treasure in a cave, plotted with him the doom of the extravagant wooers, 
told him to wait at the house of the swineherd Eumaeus—“until I have 
recalled Telemachus, who went to the house of Menelaus, trying to find 
out if you were still alive.” 

He said to the Goddess: “Why did you not tell him so much, out of 
your all-knowing heart? Must he, too, painfully roam the barren 
seas... ?” The grey-eyed one replied: “Take it not so much to heart... 
He suffers no hardship.” 
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In this scene, Odysseus and Athene manifest themselves clearly, fully, 
and engagingly to one another and to the reader. Their relation, we are 
reminded, had been of long standing. It had become intimate and in- 
formal: on his part, appreciation of her powers, gratitude, respect 
without awe: he now does not hesitate to express doubt of her veracity 
and to reproach her for sending Telemachus on a futile errand. This, 
however, she takes in good part, for she admires her hero, finding in him 
qualities like her own. Her affection shines through the scolding which 
is also praise: “O plausible, various, cozening wretch... !” 

Odysseus manifests his characteristic propensity to dramatize a part 
for himself and to tell a tale. It must be a new tale; he has said that he 
hates to repeat himself. And this one must be improvised on the spur of 
the moment. But on this occasion, ironically enough, he has an auditor 
who knows the truth, who cannot help smiling at his inventive fluency. 

And Athene, manifestly, had delighted in her impersonation of the 
gentle and dainty shepherd lad, a very Florizel, Prince of Bohemia, com- 
plete with sandals and throwing-spear. The same delight in playacting— 
which leads her to construct, as a dramatist might, the plot for action 
against the suitors—is evident in her transformation or make-up of 
Odysseus at the end of the scene, with the complete costume and all the 
properties of the ragged beggar, realistic and convincing. Odysseus will- 
ingly accepts the part and plays it well. 

In the dialogue one may venture to see a foreshadowing of the merry 
war between Benedick and Beatrice in Much Ado about Nothing, 
wherein skirmishes of wit conceal and yet express mutual interest and 
affection. The resemblance to Odysseus and Athene is not close. What 
is remarkable is that Homer had so early, under social conditions so 
different, discovered the possibilities of high comedy in such a pair of 
evenly matched and lively intelligences. 

The Goddess’s impersonation of the gentle shepherd may, further- 
more, suggest the male disguises of Rosalind and Viola, or, better, of 
Portia, who, if she lacks the divine power, yet has the human cleverness 
to save the life of her husband’s friend. If she lacks the omnipotence of 
a Goddess, she is yet the mistress in her own right of a great estate, who 
commands the obedience of all those about her. If not able to transform 
herself, she can yet impersonate with complete success the young and 
learned doctor of Rome, Balthazar, a Daniel come to judgment. Like 
Athene, she delights in the success of the deception : her gay and teasing 
triumph over her discomfited husband makes the delightfully ironic 
closing scene of the play. 

For thus Homer does seem to foreshadow Shakespeare. The greatest 
of epic poets and the greatest of dramatic poets are interested in the 
same kinds of characters, plots, motifs, situations, human relations. Both 
like to leave the stage to their personages, allowing them to speak for 
themselves. 
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In comedy, Homer foreshadows Shakespeare’s range and variety, and 
awakens the most thoughtful laughter when women have social equality 
with men. 

Both delight in the appearances which contrast with reality and in 
pointing up ironic situations by ironic dialogue. The works of both say 
more than they seem to, as Voltaire remarked of his Zadig. 

Consideration of the comic seems to deepen one’s impression of the 
essential humanity of Homer, his tolerance, his kindliness. 

If the High Comedy in the Odyssey leads us to think of Shakespeare, 
it leads us to think also of life itself, of the ways of people whom we 
know: the screams of Nausicaa and her girl friends when their ball is 
thrown wild and falls in the river; Helen, as with women of all time, 
being first to see in Telemachus the resemblance to his father; Athene’s 
very human delight in Odysseus’ failure to recognize her in the hand- 
some shepherd lad. 

Merely to name these three—Nausicaa, Helen, Athene—is to set them 
forth as individual women, each with a character in her own right. I 
recall George Meredith’s dicta: “When the veil is over women’s faces, 
you cannot have society, without which the Comic Spirit is driven to 
the gutters of grossness to slake its thirst’; and, “There never will be 
civilization where comedy is not possible, and that comes of some degree 
of social equality of the sexes.” Today it is well to place Hitler’s words 
beside Meredith’s. “Hitler said: ‘The program of our national socialist 
women’s movement has only one point. That point is called the child.™ 
That has meant [Deuel explains] the almost total banishment of women 
from public office, their withdrawal from professions in favor of cannon- 
foddering and such ‘womanly’, vocations as domestic service.” 

From Homer to Hitler; from the beginning of that common culture 
which has drawn the peoples of the West together, to what threatens 
to be its end! 


18 Wallace R. Deuel, People Under Hitler ; review in Time, March 9, 1942, p. 84. 








THE BIOGRAPHICAL FASHION IN LITERARY 
CRITICISM 


BY 
HAROLD CHERNISS 


SEVERAL YEARS ago a professor of English literature was widely ac- 
claimed for having made an important discovery in his field of research ; 
he had found in certain English archives the record of sale of a house 
belonging to John Milton. This may seem like a parody of what I call 
the biographical fashion in literary interpretation rather than like a fair 
example of that fashion; but I suspect that few professors of Greek 
literature see anything comic in their scholarly debates concerning the 
number of Euripides’ wives, the question of Sophocles’ indictment of his 
son, Iophon, and the reasons for Aeschylus’ removal from Athens. None 
of these questions, however, affects the works of these poets or our under- 
standing of them. Neither has the discovery in the English archives 
elucidated a single word or line in the writings of John Milton; and yet 
that discovery, far from being taken lightly by any of the journals that 
announced it, was treated by all of them as an addition to our knowledge 
of the history of English literature. It 7s a detail added to our knowledge 
of the life and movements of an English author; and it is this that made 
the discovery impressive. It increases our knowledge not of any of the 
literary productions which make John Milton’s name significant, but of 
the man himself. This is the reason why the discovery aroused so much 
interest ; and it is because of the implied attitude toward the relationship 
between the author and his works that the event epitomizes the biograph- 
ical interpretation of literature. 

History itself, political and social, as well as that natural human curi- 
osity which at its basest is scholarly seandal-mongering and at its best 
authentic interest in the human personality, must be distinguished from 
the study of literature. Certainly, the historian cannot with impunity 
refrain from employing literary monuments as instruments in his task of 
reconstructing and interpreting the character and activities of a people 
or period. Since the proper use of such materials requires comprehen- 
sion of the peculiar nature of artistic production and recognition of the 
way in which it differs from documentary and material evidence, the 
historian too must have the capacity to understand and interpret litera- 
ture. Since every truly artistic production is a historical anomaly, how- 
ever, the historian applies his literary comprehension with a purpose 
diametrically opposed to that of the philologist. He is concerned to 
comprehend the individuality of a work of art only in order that he may 
eliminate it and so extract for use as historical evidence those elements 
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which are not the private creation of the author. The student of litera- 
ture, on the other hand, studying the same text is interested in it as a 
separate and unique phenomenon; his interest in the common elements 
which it contains is in turn a kind of interest of elimination, for he is 
concerned with the manner in which they have been individualized by 
the artistic form. The historian who uses Thucydides as a source for the 
study of the Peloponnesian War approaches the speeches with the prob- 
lem put by Croiset: “The difficulty then is to know in what degree it is 
Pericles or Cleon, in what degree it is Thucydides whom we are hear- 
ing” ; and his reason for drawing this distinction is his proper desire to 
recapture so far as possible the words of Pericles or Cleon. The atti- 
tude of the student of literature toward these same texts is admirably 
formulated by Mr. G. F. Abbott when he says: “The question of the 
authenticity of the speeches . . . does not enter into the present eriticism, 
which is entirely concerned with their literary treatment. In shaping 
them as he thought fit the historian made them his own, no less than 
a dramatist does when he reproduces a historical speech, even though 
he may give, wherever possible, the very words which had been used. 
The authenticity of some of the speeches in Shakespeare’s historical 
plays does not affect their significance as specimens of Shakespearean 
art.’? The book of Thucydides purports to be a history; it is at the same 
time a work of literary art, even though its author claimed for it only 
the value of “usefulness” (I, 22). Consequently it presents an object of 
study to three different disciplines at least (for I omit the dubiously 
philosophical discipline of statecraft) : the historian can use it as a 
source book of events, a repository of material from which, along with 
other evidence, to reconstruct a portion of the past; the student of his- 
toriography may treat it as an example of the recording and interpreta- 
tion of human activity, criticizing the method which it exemplifies and 
testing wherever possible the accuracy of its records and the propriety 
of its interpretations ; and the student of literature will study it not as 
a source of information about the Peloponnesian War or as an example 
of historical method but as a piece of literature, a drama in prose more 
dramatic than Hardy’s Dynasts. This does not mean that one should 
approach Thucydides by one of these disciplines to the exclusion of the 
others; it does mean that they should not be confused, that one should 
understand that the study of history is not the study of literature even 
when the same text is the object of both studies and even though the 
historian, in handling that text, employs the methods of philology. Into 
the old and rancorous debate concerning the relationship of philology 
and history it seems to me unnecessary to enter further. The historian 
from his own point of view is justified in considering philology an an- 








1A. Croiset, Histoire de la littérature grecque, Tome IV (Paris, 1921), p. 147. 
2G. F. Abbott, Thucydides, A Study in Historical Reality (London, 1925), p. 184, 
al 
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cillary discipline. That does not mean, however, that it is in essence 
ancillary to history or any other study, any more than mathematics is 
deprived of its essential autonomy by the fact that it is ancillary to all 
the natural sciences; and those philologists who in the desperation of 
self-defense have insisted that philology and history are identical have 
transgressed the most. elementary requisite of their own study, the dis- 
tinction of differences of meaning. 

Philology is ultimately the study of literature for its own sake, and 
everything that the philologist studies as a philologist must be directed 
toward this as toward its final cause. His purpose is to comprehend and 
to interpret—that is, to help others comprehend—as works of art the 
individual productions which comprise the literature of which he is a 
student, in the case of the classical philologist the works of Greek and 
Latin writers. This general formula can hardly be challenged in its 
generality. What is given to the philologist is books, the significant ex- 
pression of thought in artistic form; only the value of this expression 
and this form has created philology as a study necessary to the spiritual 
life of man, and only this value justifies the continued existence of that 
study as an autonomous discipline. The works of literature are not hy- 
potheses which the philologist uses like the rungs of a ladder on which 
to climb to some higher principle; they are the ἀνυπόθετοι ἀρχαί them- 
selves, the clear and direct comprehension of which is the final purpose 
of the student of literature. Not the identity and biography of the artist, 
then, but the unique personality of the literary artifact is the proper 
object of his study. When we proceed to specify this general formula, 
however, to designate the practical procedure by which it is to be realized 
in particular cases, all that we have excluded as distinct from the study 
of literature and extraneous to it seems to require acceptance again as 
essential to the appreciation of each and every particular work. 

If a work of literature is the significant expression of thought, to 
appreciate the work is to understand the significance of the thought 
which it expresses; and how is this possible without intimate knowledge 
of the physical and spiritual environment, of the political, economic, and 
social conditions in which the thought was formulated and to which its 
expression responded? A work of art is produced at a definite time, in 
a definite place, and for an audience which itself has certain tastes and 
conventions, accepted ways of thinking, and a common store of knowl- 
edge and belief, all of which the artist takes for granted. These are as 
much the material with which he works as is the language in which his 
thought is expressed or the marble from which his statue is carved. 
Must one not, then, in order to understand a literary production, make 
oneself a member of that original audience to which it was addressed, 
learning what they knew, thinking and feeling as they thought and felt, 
and therewith acquiring the ability to slough off one’s own environment, 
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knowledge, and tastes so far as they are at variance with those others? 
Really to appreciate a comedy of Aristophanes must one not first trans- 
form himself into an Athenian of the generation of Aristophanes? This 
should be the necessary conclusion of the historical interpretation; and 
Professor Wilamowitz drew it with almost complete thoroughness in 
the introduction to his edition of the Lysistrata. There, by way of ex- 
plaining why no one had hitherto succeeded in making a satisfactory 
commentary on Aristophanes, he wrote as follows: “One first becomes 
properly aware of it (that is, of what besides mere jollity there is in 
the poetry of Aristophanes) when with a historically trained eye one 
sees how this mad sport affected on that single day the thousands who 
were its audience, a whole people that still constituted a single society 
in which everyone knew everyone else and each felt himself to be a mem- 
ber of the community. One must also know the conventions of this people, 
its deportment, its thought and belief in work and leisure, in sorrow and 
joy ... And also it must have come to be felt as natural that Dionysus 
can appear as a comic character in his own sanctuary into which his holy 
statue has been brought in solemn procession, that his priest looks on 
and that the belief in the mighty god remains alive in the hearts of the 
people. Finally the poem that was designed for an hour must first be 
understood as that which it pretended to be at the moment, before it is 
considered with a view to its absolute worth. All this, however, was im- 
possible so long as Athens was as good as unknown, so long as the earth 
covered the theater and the innumerable monuments of Attic art and 
Attie life. Today one need hardly say that no one who is not intimate 
with vase-painting can understand Aristophanes from within. . . . Simi- 
larly the events and personalities of Athenian history must have been 
so thoroughly studied that one can enter into the transitory mood of 
each year and so that the forms of public life, which were immediate 
data for the poet and audience, remain ever present for us too without 
special reminder.” 

The Hindus, who excelled in epigram, put this theory more succinetly 
in their proverb : “He who eats beef can never learn Sanskrit.” 

Furthermore, the conventions and habits of thought, the political and 
social environment of the artist were themselves the result of long de- 
velopment, were determined by the events, the thoughts, the people that 
preceded them, and cannot be apprehended more than superficially with- 
out knowledge of these conditions whence they derived. Does not the 
rule of Aristotle hold here also: we know a thing only when we know its 
cause? The single literary artifact, too, did not spring ἀπὸ δρυὸς οὐδ᾽ 
ἀπὸ mérpns.The artist has employed, consciously or unconsciously, the 
form and expression of a definite tradition, and even his deviations from 
these and his innovations are intelligible only to those who know the 


8 Aristophanes, Lysistrate erklirt von U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Berlin, 
1927), p. 5. 
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course from which he has deviated. A long series of modern studies tes- 
tifies to the assumption on the part of Hellenists that only knowledge 
of the origin and development of the form of comedy can explain—or 
rather, as they seem to feel, excuse—the position of the parabasis in 
the plays of Aristophanes.’ So, in order to understand the structure and 
essence of Greek tragedy and comedy it is thought to be necessary to 
discover the original form of Greek drama whereby will be exhibited, 
as Kranz has put it, “the truly constitutive element of these artistic 
productions, the character which decisively determined their develop- 
ment.”® The appreciation of a piece of literature, then, requires not 
merely the reconstruction of the environment in which it was produced, 
the ability to transform oneself into a contemporary of the author, but 
also historical knowledge, as complete as may be, of the processes by 
which all the elements of that environment were produced and of the 
origin and development of the artistic form in which the author has 
expressed his thought. 

Yet even this does not suffice. The environment, physical and spiritual, 
the language and the traditional artistic form, developed to the point 
at which the artist found them, were there for innumerable men to use ; 
but the work of art itself was produced by only one among all these men. 
To him alone, the individual author, is due the artifact in its individu- 
ality ; and since it is the product of an individual personality, since as 
effective influences and as significant constituents of the product all the 
elements of environment, convention, and tradition have been distilled 
through this personality which has gradually assimilated them to itself, 
the work of art can be understood and appreciated only as a moment of 
the personality which created it, a photographic exposure of a single, 
irretrievable instant in the organic development of the artist. The neces- 
sary consequence of this conception of literature too was drawn for 
philology by Professor Wilamowitz in the introduction to his study of 
Plato.’ “The philologist,” he there says, “is once for all an interpreter, 
but not interpreter of the words alone. Them he will never completely 
understand if he does not understand the soul from which they come. 
He must be the interpreter of this soul also, for, since the whole art of 
biography is founded on interpretation, biography is, in the true sense 
of the word, the work of the philologist, only raised to a higher power. 
Yet the task stands no higher than to understand how this man has come 
to be, what was his intention, his thought, his effect.” And a little later, 
in generalizing his own method in this book, he says: “The biographer 
proceeds from work to work, from interpretation to interpretation, 
always seeking the author behind the book. If a human being stands out 

4 See the résumé by Harsh, 7.4.P.A., Vol. LXV (1934), pp. 178-179. 


5 W. Kranz, Stasimon (Berlin, 1933), p.1. 
6 U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon (Berlin, 1919), Bd. I, p. 4. 
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whom we can recognize as such, if the individual features unite them- 
selves into a single portrait which as a unit is credible, the task of the 
philologist is accomplished.” The study of any literary work, then, must 
be based upon a study of the author’s biography. In that biography the 
proper place of this work must be determined; only as an element in 
the biography can the work be understood. From this point of view, 
however, any and every detail of information concerning the activities, 
experiences, and habits of the author is of importance, since it is from 
the accumulation of these details that his biography must be constructed. 
The slightest external incident may have precipitated the mood which 
caused the poet to write a particular piece or may have been the impetus 
to a development of character by which the nature of all his subsequent 
work was determined. Even the sale of Milton’s house, the number and 
character of Euripides’ wives may have been important factors in the 
lives of the artists and so in the nature of their literary productions. 
As such details increase one’s knowledge of the author himself, so even 
the student of literature, who is interested primarily neither in social, 
cultural, or political history nor in the personal history and psychology 
of this human individual, must address himself to these details, since 
it is only in the light of the author’s biography that the author’s produc- 
tions can be adequately understood. 

Without questioning the nobility and the psychagogie advisability of 
making the scholarly ideal as lofty and rigorous as possible, and even 
though subscribing to the doctrine that no detail of knowledge is useless 
or negligible, one may still properly wonder whether the requirements 
set up by the theories of literary interpretation previously outlined do 
not justify despair in the strongest and most ambitious spirits. Even a 
Wilamowitz, with all his knowledge of vase painting, Greek institutions, 
and Athenian history, cannot think and feel as did a contemporary of 
Aristophanes and could not do so were the monuments for study at his 
disposal a thousand times as many as they are. Knowing that Dionysus 
was a god to those who still delighted in his ridiculous anties upon the 
stage, and feeling that he is a god even while enjoying him as a clown— 
between these two states is a gulf that no erudition can bridge, a gulf 
not due to time and the absence of material evidence. It is most probable 
that for Professor Wilamowitz the thoughts and feelings of his own con- 
temporaries in England were equally unassimilable when they, staunch 
supporters of throne and constitution, met with hearty laughter and loud 
applause—and without any consciousness of incongruity—the mockery 
of the House of Peers in Jolanthe, the parody of the royal prerogatives 
in the great duet of the Gondoliers, and the satirical lése-majesté in the 
denouement of the Pirates of Penzance. In the case of ancient literature 
there is not adequate material to enable the student to gain even a fairly 
complete theoretical knowledge of the environment in which were pro- 


7 Ibid., p. 8. 
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duced most of the works with which he is concerned; to believe that one 
can know the events and personages of Athenian history so intimately 
as to be able to detect the transitory mood of each year is to deceive one- 
self by taking for objective truth the tenuous phantoms of historical 
reconstructions. Yet quite apart from the practicality of this require- 
ment, theoretical knowledge, however exact and complete, is not the im- 
mediate perception which only those can have who are themselves part 
of this environment. Furthermore, if the work of art can be properly 
understood only in this environment and from the point of view of the 
original audience, then it is a hindrance rather than a help to know the 
historical processes by which were developed the environmental complex 
and the artistic form, for in that environment and in the emotional and 
mental constitution of that audience the negative characteristics are 
factors as essential as the positive ones. It is certain that few if any of 
the original audience had this kind of knowledge, and it is at least highly 
improbable that the author himself knew the history of his art and was 
conscious of the place of his own work in that development. At any rate, 
as a means of reconstructing the environmental complex this method not 
only suffers all the disabilities already mentioned in connection with the 
recovery of the period directly from its own monuments, but it also has 
to assume the object of its investigation, knowledge of that complex 
itself. When Professor Wilamowitz asserts that a knowledge of vase 
painting is essential for comprehending Aristophanes, he forestalls the 
objection that this vase painting represents principally the life of the 
generations preceding the appearance of Aristophanes by the statement 
that in essentials the life of his generation had altered very little.* This 
comparison itself, however, implies a knowledge of the environment of 
Aristophanes based upon evidence independent of the very vase painting 
which was asserted to be indispensable for understanding that environ- 
ment. The study of origins and development, social, political, and lit- 
erary alike, consists in establishing hypothetical connections among 
events or objects, the evidence for the existence and nature of which does 
not itself rest upon these hypotheses and the knowledge of which, being 
the premises from which the method proceeds, must always be more 
certain than any conclusion which can be drawn concerning their rela- 
tionships. Moreover, as applied to literature itself this method considers 
the work from the point of view of neither artist nor audience. The poem 
or play becomes a single stage in a hypothetical historical development 
in which the author is only an accident or at most an agent of forces 
which transcend him and of which he is unconscious. The justification 
of this kind of literary history, its assumptions, and its limitations, need 
not be discussed here; it is enough to say that it is not concerned with the 
understanding and appreciation of any single literary production as 
such but with relationships and connections which come to be taken for 


®° Aristophanes, Lysistrate, p. 5. 
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literature itself, whereas they are external to the essence of any particu- 
lar piece of literature whatsoever. As an approach to literature it runs 
the risk of becoming the kind of method which has been characterized as 
“consisting in this : to speak not of the object but of the causes, not of the 
essence but of the relationships; not to interpret the works, but to inves- 
tigate the material, the environment, the influences; a method which 
ever remains in the sphere of the preliminary, the irrelevant, the ex- 
trinsic, and reduces true scholarship to erudition in what is not worth 
knowing.”” 

To approach the literary work by way of the personality of the artist 
seems to be a more reasonable method, for in any artistic production this 
is the factor which is most important, in which all the others are sub- 
sumed, and through which they become operative. To this insight, I take 
it, is due the present-day popularity of the biographical method in the 
study of literature; if the work of a man must be interpreted as a mani- 
festation of his personality, then we must address ourselves to the history 
of that personality, and this is biography. The origin and environment 
of the man, his associates, activities, and experiences, these are the deter- 
minants of the personality that is the author; surely it is only by the 
discovery and synthesis of these factors that we can restore the author 
as a human being and understand his works as the expression of specific 
moods and thoughts, the response to definite needs and influences. Never- 
theless, even if the validity of this method be granted, its practicality is 
strictly limited. The Iliad and Odyssey we should have to abandon alto- 
gether ; we have no knowledge of their author or even of the approximate 
date of their composition. And how many works of Greek literature 
could we hope to understand, if this were the sole means of understand- 
ing them? The champion of the biographical method in the interpreta- 
tion of classical literature, Wilamowitz himself, asserted that “for no 
Greek can we write a true biography, a history of the development of 
the individual within his environment.’”* Even where we have a morsel 
of knowledge concerning the author’s activity or experience, it is usually 
the merest conjecture by which this has been connected with some ten- 
dency or element of his literary expression, and yet it is this connection 
itself which is the point at issue. So, for example, the fact that Plato left 
Athens for a trip to Syracuse in 367 cannot explain the difference in 
style between the first and second parts of the Theaetetus, even if it be 
granted that the composition of this dialogue is correctly dated in the 
year or two immediately preceding his departure. This explanation itself 
rests upon a critical assumption of a nonbiographical nature, namely 
that the second part is in an unfinished state, and requires a further 

9 Quoted from E. R. Curtius (Die literarischen Wegbereiter des neuen Frankreich) 
by J. Korner, Neue Jahrbiicher f. ἃ. klass. Altertum, Bd. XXV (1922), p. 175. 


10 ΤΙ͵ von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Euripides, Herakles (Berlin, 1889), Bd. I, p. 1; 
ef. idem, Platon, Bd. I, p. 6. 
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hypothesis to explain why, if this is so, Plato failed to finish it after his 
return.” Since the connection between Plato’s departure and the Theae- 
tetus is unknown, the knowledge of the date of his departure cannot 
facilitate our understanding of the dialogue. 

Worse still, the validity of the method is itself dubious, for it is a 
method which rests upon the tacit assumption that the sum of biographi- 
cal incidents constitutes the personality and that the essential meaning 
of the artistic expression can be identified with the environment and 
influences which have coincided to form a given moment in the person- 
ality of the author. This assumption is identical with Taine’s theory 
which would make of the study of literature a kind of psychophysical 
mechanics and against which even his admirer, Zola, protested that as 
soon as the spirit, the individual personality, strikes where and when it 
will, all influences are merely accidents, the results of which one may 
study and explain but which act upon a natural element that is essen- 
tially free and that has not yet been reduced to any law.” Since the 
human individual is not a mechanical combination of events and influ- 
ences, no reconstruction, however complete, of the external incidents of 
a man’s life can reproduce or reveal the essence of the man himself. There 
is no such thing as an “influence” in the abstract, and any particular 
“influence,” of tradition, of environment, or of personal experience, 
exists only in the individual influenced and is determined by his per- 
sonality, which is passive only in grammar and in histories of literature 
but in fact is the active element in a complex in which the brute event 
is the passive material that gains form, significance, and efficacy only 
according to the way in which the particular individual fashions it. 
Even a phrase “borrowed” by one poet from another does not have in 
the new poem the same significance that it had in the old one; and merely 
to identify the source whence the author “borrowed” it is not even to 
begin to understand what it means in the context of the new production. 
Students of literature have given too little heed to the trenchant remark 
that it is not important what the poem is made out of but what it is made 
into; and so too the external incidents of the author’s life have meaning 
only as they are assimilated to his personality, and literary significance 
only so far as they have been transmuted by that personality into 
artistic form. 

That the neglect of this fact renders the biographical method invalid 
has not gone unrecognized by certain critics who have understood that 
no personality can be comprehended by a compilation of isolated events 
and further that as an operative artistic entity it is manifested only in 
the artistic product. One group, the circle of Stefan George, accepting 


* U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon, Bd. I, Ὁ». 510. 


“E. Zola, Mes Haines, M. H. Taine, Artiste (Paris, Bibliothéque Charpentier, 
1902), p. 227. 
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this axiom and identifying the artist with his work, has sought to recon- 
struct the figure of the author’s personality in accordance with the 
“inner form” which they reach admittedly from his work alone but by 
a kind of intuition. “The works,” says Gundolf in laying down the pro- 
erammatic principles of this school, “are not the tokens which indicate 
the life [of the artist] but the bodies in which that life is incarnate. ... 
One has no scientific justification for investigating the life of the great 
artists outside of their art; nay, there is no possibility of doing so, for 
what is commonly called the life of an artist and more modernly his 
experience has from the very first been assimilated to his art and is the 
same impulse and force as his work.’””* From members of this circle have 
come a number of studies of ancient authors, notably works on Plato 
by Singer, Friedemann, and Hildebrandt and on Posidonius by Karl 
Reinhardt; and these have exercised a large influence upon scholars in 
this country, most of whom are unaware of the tenets of the cult on which 
these constructions are based. For it is a cult of a semimystical kind, 
the object of whose reverence is the “heroic individual.” With the nature 
and beliefs of this circle, however, I am not here concerned, but only with 
the elements of its method. The intuition which discovers in the writings 
of an author the “natural law” and “inner form” of his personality is 
proof against all objections, logical and philological ; but, while one must 
admit that a certain native insight, call it direct intelligence or intuition 
as you please, is required for understanding any text, it is, all the same, 
a vicious circle to intuit the nature of the author’s personality from his 
writings and then to interpret those writings in accordance with the 
“inner necessity” of that intuited personality. Moreover, once the in- 
tuition of the individual eritic is accepted as the ultimate basis of 
all interpretation, the comprehension of a literary work becomes a com- 
pletely private affair, for the intuition of any one interpreter has no 
more objective validity than that of any other, and each interpreter lays 
himself open to the peritropé, like Protagoras in the Theaetetus. Yet in 
this regard the circle of George differs from most modern literary inter- 
preters only in being conscious of its method, systematic in applying it, 
and outspoken in advocating it. Other scholars, not of this school, tell 
us that Plato’s works must be comprehended as expressions of his life 
because he always continued to develop ;“ that Sophocles had the natural 
aift of remaining unaffected by anything foreign to his own nature and 
that the instinctive assurance of the characters of his dramas was an 
endowment of his own ego; that Euripides felt himself more strongly 
impelled than Sophocles to take a definite attitude toward the actual 
problems of his country just because he took no active part in political 
3B, Gundolf, Goethe (Berlin, 1925), p. 2. 


“U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon, Bd. I, p. 6. 
τ Max Pohlenz, Die Griechische Tragddie (Leipzig und Berlin, 1930), Bd. I, p. 160. 
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life,” and that he was conscious of his own individuality and so felt it 
his highest duty to himself and his people to cherish that individuality.” 
Such statements refer only to the personality which the critic’s intuition 
has seen in the author’s works; they have no other authority, and they 
provide no means for understanding the text which is not in the texts 
themselves; they are the results of interpretation and cannot be used as 
the basis of interpretation without falling into a vicious circle. 

Mo this extent Gundolf’s contention is correct, that the artist quad 
artist exists only in his artistic productions; one need not follow him 
any farther to see that biography is nothing to the student of literature, 
to whom the only thing of significance in the life or personality of an 
author is his actual literary work. The potential poet may be a proper 
subject for psychological investigation, but the concern of the philologist 
is the actual poet and he is identical with his poems. So we are brought 
back to the texts themselves. If, then, we can never appreciate them as 
the original audience did and if, again, the reconstruction of the author’s 
biography cannot lead us to understand them, are we to say that true 
understanding of a work of art is impossible? Consider first, for a mo- 
ment, what reason there could be for studying a work which had no 
meaning except for a single audience in a single spot at a single moment 
in the past! The historian interested in the nature of that audience might 
use such a work, but only as a means of understanding the audience and 
without concern for the work itself. Only a madman would even wish 
to transmute himself into a member of that audience in order to appre- 
ciate what could have no meaning for men at any other time or place. 
If, again, a work of art should have significance only as a manifestation 
of an individual personality, it would be of interest only to a psy cho- 
analyst. No one else would bother to read Sappho’s poems, if they were 
only exhibits in the individual history of a neuropathic case; but her 
poems remain unaffected by the question of her personal virtue, which 
for a century scholars have debated with blind ferocity as if the import 
or beauty of her poetry depended upon their conclusions. One among 
these scholars, the most authoritative champion of her “good name,” 
confides in us that the poetess had “an unquenchable intensity of feeling, 
a yearning of which she herself need not have been conscious.” If she 
need not have been conscious of her feeling in order to write, still less 
need we have knowledge of her private life in order to understand her 
writing ; and, if she was fully conscious of what she was feeling, then in 
her writing we have her most exact expression of what she intended 
to say. 

When one reads a poem of Sappho’s and reads it as a poem, one is 

18 Tbid., p. 168. 


7 Thid., p. 164. 
18 ΤΙ, yon Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sappho und Simonides (Berlin, 1913), p. 78. 
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interested primarily neither in Sappho of Lesbos nor in the particular 
audience to which her poems were originally addressed ; one has no de- 
sire to transmute himself into a member of her circle or to gather psy- 
chological data concerning the author, but one does expect to find the 
poem itself directly significant. That this expectation need not be futile 
is due solely to the fact that a work of art exists independently of its 
author and of the accidental circumstances of its production, that its . 
artistic qualities are entirely contained within itself and are not to be 
explained by anything outside of the work.” This alone is the reason 
that it can be understood and appreciated ; it is only for this reason that 
it is worth considering at all, for this independent existence makes pos- 
sible the direct approach of each individual to the work and makes this 
direct approach the only possible way of comprehension and apprecia- 
tion. Those who have recognized the impossibility of attaining the point 
of view of the original audience or that of the author himself have tended 
to overemphasize the individualistic or relativistic nature of apprecia- 
tion and to reduce interpretation to the anarchy of subjectivity. That 
appreciation of any work is ultimately an individual experience is cer- 
tainly true; it is the chief reason why the study of art and literature 
remains ever new and ever interesting. Yet the same factor that enables 
each person to approach the work directly also limits the extent of the 
subjective element in interpretation. The term “universal,” so often 
applied to a work of art, means not that that work is not a unique in- 
dividual, but that it has significance for all men as men in all times and 
places, and this, we saw, is a possibility only if the work has independent 
existence. But the basis of this universal significance is a set of ideas, 
emotions, and values which thts far in the history of the civilized world 
at least have always been recognized as having validity beyond the arbi- 
trary taste of any individual or the customs of any locality. 

This is not a counsel of indolence. It does not mean that anyone, by 
reason of his humanity alone, can understand any literary work that is 
set before him, or that because it is a work of art with which he is con- 
cerned he need not study assiduously to acquire every instrument that 
may help him to comprehend the significance of the text before him. 
It means that one must never forgot that his ultimate purpose is to 
understand and appreciate particular works of literature, that the one 
‘means of accomplishing this purpose is intelligent reading, and that all 
other studies are meant to equip one with this means. It is rather a 
counsel of austerity, for it means that one must learn to distinguish the 
essence from the accidents and to eschew the easy mechanical combina- 
tions that explain nothing. 

The insidious danger of the biographical method lies in its assumption 
that the essence is merely a combination of accidents, that literature is 
an automatic by-product of external forces, whence comes its tacit con- 


aT ΝΣ Kérner, op. cit., p. 168. 
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clusion that no literary work has autonomous significance. Such an atti- 
tude will have fatal consequences for the study of the classics, for all 
justification of that study depends finally upon the value of the literary 
monuments of Greece and Rome, not their value as source books for the 
historian, the antiquarian, or the psychoanalyst, but their value for men 
as human beings. We pride ourselves mightily on our “true historical 
sense,” of which, says one famous modern classicist, “Lessing and Gibbon 
had scarcely a notion, for they thought that man in all ages is essentially 
the same.”” Perhaps that is why the writings of Lessing and Gibbon 
ean still be read with understanding today while the books of the new 
scholarship are antiquated after a decade. When the Hellenist no longer 
believes in man as man, he may as well shut his books, for he has confessed 
that he can never understand them. 


30 ΤΙ͵ von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sappho und Simonides, p. 3. 
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THE IMMIGRANT’S BATH 


BY 
HERMANN FRANKEL 


(Ovid, Her. 2,90; Pindar, Oly. 12, 19; Alcaeus, fr. 77 Diehl = 29 Lobel) 


In Oviw’s Phyllis epistle, we find the following distich (Her. 2, 89): 

Sed neque consului, nec te mea regia tanget 

fessave [-ve Palmer: -que libri] Bistonia membra lavabis aqua. 
It is the pentameter which we propose to discuss. The context in which it 
occurs concerns us here only so far as it indicates what the strange line 
purports to express. ‘You will never bathe your weary limbs in Thracian 
waters’? must mean: ‘You will never take up permanent residence in 
Thrace.” Evidently, for Ovid’s original public the locution had a familiar 
ring; the notion of a bath in the local waters appears to have been a con- 
ventional symbol for an immigrant’s settling down in a new country. 

There is a parallel to support our inference. Pindar, in his twelfth 
Olympian, explains that Ergoteles would have spent his life in obscurity 
had he remained in his native city ; but factional strife caused him to leave 
Cnossus, and subsequently he won his victories in the great games as a 
naturalized citizen of Acragas. The ode ends with these lines: 
Νῦν δ᾽ Ὀλυμπίᾳ στερανωσάμενος 


καὶ δὶς ἐκ ΠΠυθῶνος ᾿Ισθμοῖ τ᾽, ᾿Εργότελες, 
θερμὰ Νυμφᾶν λουτρὰ βαστάζεις ὁμιλέων παρ᾽ οἰκείαις ἀρούραις. 


The context makes it probable that the bath in the hot springs near 
Acragas symbolizes not only relaxation from the athletic exertions but 
also Ergoteles’ immigration to Acragas, where he had acquired the right 
to own landed property, which was the privilege of a full citizen. 

It is easy to understand that a bath was thought to mark the coming 
to rest after the termination of an incident! or after the accomplishment 
of a strenuous task,? and especially that a bath in the native water of a 
place may serve to suggest that a migration is completed and that the 
tired wanderer has come to rest in the country where he intends to stay. 
In Homeric times, a traveler, upon arriving at his destination, was offered 


1 Cf., for instance, liad 5, 905-906 (see Gott. gelehrte Anz. 1935, 19} 

2 Cf. Pindar, Nem. 4, 1-5: "Ἄριστος εὐρροσύνα πόνων κεκριμένων ἰατρός, αἱ δὲ σοφαὶ Μοισᾶν 
θύγατρες ἀοιδαὶ θέλξαν νιν ἁπτόμεναι" οὐδὲ θερμὸν ὕδωρ τόσον γε μαλθακὰ τεύχει γυῖα τόσσον 
εὐλογία φόρμιγγι συνάορος etc.; Artemidorus, Onirocr. I, 64 (p. 57, 29 Hercher): 
πάλαι... μὴ συχεχῶς ἐλούοντο οἱ ἄνθρωποι μηδὲ εἶχον τοσαῦτα βαλανεῖα, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ πόλεμου 
καταστρεψάμενοι ἢ μεγάλου ἀποπαυσάμενοι πόνου ἐλούοντο. In the Iliad (23, 39-47), the idea 
that Achilles did not rest before he had buried Patroclus is expressed by his refusal to 
take a bath and wash off the battle gore before he has given burial to his friend. 
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a bath by his host in order to wash the dust and weariness? of his journey 
from his limbs. 

The result we have reached seems in turn to offer a solution for the 
puzzle of a fragment from Alcaeus (fr. 77 Diehl = 29 Lobel): 


*EBpe, καλλιστος ποταμων παρ Αἴινον 
εξι[ησθ’ os ?] πορφυριαν θαλασσαν 
Θραικίιας ερ]ευγομενος fa γαιας 
UCT IG π δὺ 


και σε πολλαι παρθενικαι πεῖ 

νον λων μήρων απαλαισι χερΐσι 
....] a θελγονται τοιον ὡς αλειΐ 
On . . ν υδωρϑ 


With the new volume of the Oxryrhynchus Papyri in our hands, we can 
better appreciate the fact that Alcaeus enjoyed watching pretty women 
and mentioning pretty women in his poetry;’ but that alone does not 
seem to account for a bathing scene so fully and solemnly described. 
Assuming that the bathers are supposed to be Lesbians, we now recog- 
nize the meaning of the picture. Alcaeus is jubilant to see settlers from 
Mytilene established on the lovely site of Aenus. The colonization’ is at- 
tested by Strabo VII, fr. 52 p. 331: Πρὸς δὲ τῇ ἐκβολῇ τοῦ Ἕβρου, διστόμου ὄντος, 
πόλιςὲ Αἶνος ἐν τῷ Μέλανι κόλπῳ κεῖται, κτίσμα Μιτυληναίων καὶ Κυμαίων, ἔτι δὲ 
πρότερον ᾿Αλωπεκοννησίων. 

3 With the fessa membra in Ovid’s epistle compare Odyss. 10, 363: (She bathed me) 


ὄφρα μοι ἐκ κάματον θυμοφθόρον εἵλετο γυίων. 

41 can testify from personal experience (in San Lorenzo Creek) that the thoughtful 
custom is still being practiced in present-day California. In the Odyssey (19, 317), 
Penelope offers a bath to the beggar in order to show her hospitality; this leads to his 
recognition by Eurycleia. Thus a bath makes it certain that Odysseus has finally re- 
turned, and again in 23, 153 ff. a bath marks his final reéstablishment after his pro- 
tracted wanderings. 

5 Except for the fact that Mount Rhodope does not seem to be mentioned, the 
stanza agrees with Schol. Theoer. VII, 112 (p. 106 Wendel): ᾿Αλκαῖός φησιν ὅτι Ἕβρος 
κάλλιστος ποταμῶν, διὰ Θράκης (διὰ Θράκης scripsi: Διοκλῆς libri) δὲ καταφέρεσθαι αὐτὸν 
ἀπὸ ‘Podérns καὶ ἐξερεύγεσθαι κατὰ πόλιν Αἶνον. 

6 For the reading of the last line see Oryrh. Pap. XVIII, London, 1941, p. 38, 
no. 2166 (b), 1233.2. 

7 Cf. Oxyrh. Pap. XVIII, p. 33, no. 2165, fr. 1, col. ii, 25-29. 
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2Q. ... Kal por eye’ Tas μὲν ἐπιθυμίας φὴς οὐ 
κολαστέον, εἰ μέλλει τις οἷον δεῖ εἶναι, ἐῶντα δὲ αὐτὰς ws 
μεγίστας πλήρωσιν αὐταῖς ἁμόθεν γέ ποθεν ἑτοιμάζειν, καὶ 
τοῦτο εἶναι τὴν ἀρετήν ; 

KAA. Φημὶ ταῦτα ἐγώ. 

LQ. Οὐκ ἄρα ὀρθῶς λέγονται οἱ μηδενὸς δεόμενοι evdai- 
μονες εἶναι. 

KAA. Οἱ λίθοι γὰρ ἂν οὕτω ye καὶ οἱ νεκροὶ εὐδαι- 
μονέστατοι εἶεν. 

ΣΏ. ᾿Αλλὰ μὲν δὴ καὶ ὥς γε σὺ λέγεις δεινὸς 6 βίος. 
οὐ yap τοι θαυμάζοιμ᾽ ἂν εἰ Εὐριπίδης ἀληθῆ ἐν τοῖσδε 
λέγει, λέγων.--- 

τίς δ᾽ οἶδεν, εἰ τὸ ζῆν μέν ἐστι κατθανεῖν, 
τὸ κατθανεῖν δὲ ζῆν ; 

καὶ ἡμεῖς τῷ ὄντι ἴσως τέθναμεν᾽ ἤδη γάρ του ἔγωγε καὶ 
ἤκουσα τῶν σοφῶν ὡς νῦν ἡμεῖς τέθναμεν καὶ τὸ μὲν 
σῶμά ἐστιν ἡμῖν σῆμα, τῆς δὲ ψυχῆς τοῦτο ἐν ᾧ ἐπι- 
θυμίαι εἰσὶ τνγχάνει ὃν οἷον ἀναπείθεσθαι καὶ μεταπίπτειν 
ἄνω κάτω, καὶ τοῦτο ἄρα τις μυθολογῶν κομψὸς ἀνήρ, ἴσως 
Σικελός τις ἢ ᾿Ιταλικός, παράγων τῷ ὀνόματι διὰ τὸ πιθανόν 
τε καὶ πειστικὸν ὠνόμασε πίθον, τοὺς δὲ ἀνοήτους ἀμυήτους, 
τῶν δ᾽ ἀνοήτων τοῦτο τῆς ψυχῆς οὗ αἱ ἐπιθυμίαι εἰσί, 
τὸ ἀκόλαστον αὐτοῦ καὶ οὐ στεγανόν, ὡς τετρημένος εἴη 
πίθος, διὰ τὴν ἀπληστίαν ἀπεικάσας. τοὐναντίον δὴ οὗτος 
σοί, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, ἐνδείκνυται ὡς τῶν ἐν “Αἰιδου---τὸ ἀιδὲς 
δὴ λέγων---οὗτοι ἀθλιώτατοι ἂν εἶεν, οἱ ἀμύητοι, καὶ φοροῖεν 
εἰς τὸν τετρημένον πίθον ὕδωρ ἑτέρῳ τοιούτῳ τετρημένῳ 
κοσκίνῳ. τὸ δὲ κόσκινον ἄρα λέγει, ὡς ἔφη ὁ πρὸς ἐμὲ 
λέγων, τὴν ψυχὴν εἶναι τὴν δὲ Ψυχὴν κοσκίνῳ ἀπῇκασεν 
τὴν τῶν ἀνοήτων ὡς τετρημένην, ἅτε οὐ δυναμένην στέγειν 
δι᾿ ἀπιστίαν τε καὶ λήθην. 

—Gorgias, ed. Burnet, 492 d-493 ¢ 


SOUL AND SIEVE IN PLATO’S GORGIAS 


IVAN M. LINFORTH 


In THE course of the argument which follows the extended statement of 
his philosophy Callicles affirms his belief that if a man is to be happy two 
things are required: he must give free rein to his desires, and he must 
have the means of satisfying them to the full. Before discussing this doc- 
trine dialectically Socrates turns aside for a moment to try the effect of 
an appeal to his opponent’s feelings, employing the very art of persuasion 
upon which Gorgias and Polus set so high a value. He draws an analogy 
between the man who is constantly struggling to satisfy unlimited desires 
and the unhappy persons in Hades who are forever bound to the hopeless 
task of filling a leaky jar with water carried in a sieve. The appeal fails of 
its purpose, because Callicles remains quite unmoved, and we must sup- 
pose that it was introduced by Plato for its edifying effect upon the 
reader. Like the myths, it reinforces by its unforgettable images the con- 
viction of a truth which is established independently by rational argu- 
ment. 

Socrates employs for his parable three ingredients: first, the notion 
that life is death and death is life; second, the belief that certain persons 
in the lower world were compelled to fill a leaky jar with a sieve; and 
third, the theory that the desires are located in one part of the soul, which 
is easily swayed by persuasion. The first two of these are certainly not 
original with Plato. The first he takes directly from two lines of the 
Polyidos of Euripides (fragm. 638), which he quotes. Euripides said the 
same thing again in the Phrizos (fragm. 833), and before Euripides similar 
ideas had already been expressed by Heraclitus.1 What lay behind 
Heraclitus we cannot say. The idea may previously have been afloat in 
the world; it may have formed part of some formulation of doctrine about 
the fortunes of the soul, possibly in a poem attributed to Orpheus. It is 
rash to say with Dérfler? that Plato is alluding to Orphic doctrine, or 
with Nestle® that we have an “orphisch-pythagoreische Umkehrung der 
Bedeutung von Leben und Tod.’ It is enough for the present purpose to 
recognize that Plato has taken the idea immediately from Euripides. 


1 Fragm. 62 ἀθάνατοι θνητοί, θνητοὶ ἀθάνατοι, ζῶντες τὸν ἐκείνων θάνατον, τὸν δ᾽ ἐκείνων 
βίον τεθνεῶτες, and fragm. 88 ταὐτό 7’ ἔνι ζῶν καὶ τεθνηκὸς καὶ τὸ ἐγρηγορὸς καὶ τὸ καθεῦδον 
καὶ νέον καὶ γηραιόν᾽ τάδε γὰρ μεταπεσόντα ἐκεῖνά ἐστι κἀκεῖνα πάλιν μεταπεσόντα ταῦτα. 

2 Josef Dorfler, “Die Orphik in Platons Gorgias,” Wiener Studien, Vol. XX XIII 
(1911), pp. 177-212. 

5 Platons Gorgias, erkl. von C. Cron und J. Deuschle, 5te Auflage neu bearbeitet von 
W. Nestle, Leipzig, 1909. 
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In stating the idea that life is death and death is life Socrates uses the 
phrase σῶμα σῆμα, ‘the body is a tomb.’ It is not likely that this is the first 
appearance of this striking pun. In the Cratylus (400 c) Socrates mentions 
two possible derivations for the word σῶμα. First, some people say that 
it is derived from σῆμα, either because it is the tomb of the soul, or be- 
cause the soul ‘makes its signals’ to the outer world (σημαίνει) by means 
of it. Second, the most probable derivation is that given by Orpheus and 
his associates (oi ἀμφὶ ᾿Ορφέαλ) : it comes from σῴζειν, ‘to keep safe,’ because 
the soul is ‘kept safe’ in the body as in a prison until it has paid certain 
penalties. Plato glances at the pun again in the Phaedrus (250 c ἀσήμαντοι 
τούτου ὃ viv σῶμα περιφέροντες ὀνομάζομεν). The passage in the Cratylus 
shows clearly that σῶμα σῆμα was not original with Plato, and at the same 
time that he did not find it in an Orphic poem. It also marks the impor- 
tant distinction between the conception of the body as a tomb and the 
conception of it as a prison. The latter conception was frequently referred 
to (e.g., Phaedo 81 p, 82 ©, 92 a, 114 B; Tim. 44 8) and, like the similar 
notions that the soul is nailed to the body (Phaedo 83 Ὁ), glued to the 
body (Phaedo 82 ©), sown in the body (Phaedo 83 Ἐ), was capable of 
development into significant doctrine. The former is barren and irra- 
tional. If the body is a tomb, the soul within it must be dead,—and noth- 
ing can be made of that. There is only one text in which σῶμα σῆμα occurs 
which can be earlier than Plato. Clement of Alexandria quotes the follow- 
ing words from the Pythagorean Philolaus (fragm. 14): μαρτυρέονται καὶ of 
παλαιοὶ θεολόγοι τε καὶ μάντιες, ws διά τινας τιμωρίας a ψυχὰ τῷ σώματι 
συνέζευκται καὶ καθάπερ ἐν σάματι τούτῳ τέθαπται. This fragment is regarded 
by some scholars as spurious. According to Thompson,’ it “may be only 
Plato in a Doric dress.”’ Erich Frank® and others argue that Philolaus 

‘wrote no book and that all the fragments attributed to him come from a 
late forgery. Whatever the truth is about this, we learn nothing signifi- 
cant from the fragment. It confuses the two ideas of a tomb and a prison, 
which Plato keeps distinct, and it attributes both to ‘‘old theologues and 
seers.’ This vague and general phrase is less precise than Plato’s ‘Or- 
pheus and his associates’”’ as a term for the authors of the idea about the 

* prison, and it is no more precise than Plato’s ‘‘some people say”’ for the 

idea about the tomb. Who said σῶμα σῆμα first we cannot know. Once 
said, it was bound to be repeated from mouth to mouth, owing to the 
assonance. It is used by Philo in a passage where he also recalls part of 

one of the fragments of Heraclitus (fragm. 62) quoted above: εὖ καὶ ὁ 

Ἡράκλειτος κατὰ τοῦτο Mwicéws ἀκολουθήσας τῷ δόγματί φησι Zaye τὸν 


4 Gorgias of Plato, ed. W. H. Thompson, London, 1871. 
5 Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer, Halle, 1923. 
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ἐκείνων θάνατον, τεθνήκαμεν δὲ TOV ἐκείνων βίον᾽ ὡς νῦν μὲν ὅτε ζῶμεν τεθνηκυίας 
τῆς ψυχῆς, καὶ ὡς ἂν ἐν σήματι τῷ σώματι ἐντετυμβευμένης, εἰ δὲ ἀποθάνοιμεν τῆς 
ψυχῆς ζώσης τὸν ἴδιον βίον (Leg. Alleg. i, 108, cited by Thompson). This is 
doubtless an echo of the Gorgias and the Cratylus. In the Cratylus, Plato 
introduces the pun because his subject is the derivation of words. Why 
he introduces it in the Gorgias we shall see later, when we trace the move- 
ment of thought in the passage. 

That the fable of the water carriers in Hades was known before Plato 
is sufficiently proved by Pausanias’ description‘ of the painting of Polyg- 
notus at Delphi. In one part of the picture, the scene of which is the lower 
world, two women, one younger and one older, are represented as carry- 
ing water in broken sherds (ἐν κατεαγόσιν ὀστράκοις) ; over their heads is 
an inscription to the effect that they belong to the number of the unini- 
tiated. A few lines later, Pausanias says that there was also a jar in the 
picture, with an old man, a boy, a young woman, and an old woman. All 
but the old woman are carrying water; she seems to have broken her 
pitcher, says Pausanias, but she is emptying into the jar the water that 
remains in the broken part. Pausanias infers that these people, like the 
two women first mentioned, had neglected the rites of Eleusis. He does 
not say that there was anything to suggest that the jar had a hole in it; 
and there is nothing to suggest that the vessels in which the water was 
carried were leaky like a sieve, unless we suppose that the painter in- 
tended to convey this impression by representing the first two women 
with broken sherds and the other old woman with a broken pitcher. To 
judge, therefore, from Pausanias’ description, we cannot say that 
Polygnotus’ conception of the fable is identical with Plato’s, but the 
most essential feature is common to both: uninitiated persons in Hades 
are carrying water to fill a jar. Still earlier than Polygnotus are two black- 
figured vase paintings which clearly represent other versions of the fable. 
In one’ there is a great pithos, partly sunk in the ground, and at the top 
of it are two small persons with wings pouring some liquid from pitchers 
into the pithos; two other similar figures, also with pitchers, are mounting 
the pithos, one on either side, evidently with the same purpose in mind. 
That the scene of the picture is in Hades is shown by the presence of 


6 Paus. x 31, 9 and 11. Karl Lehmann-Hartleben, ‘“Cyriacus, Aristotle, and 
Teiresias in Samothrace,”’ Hesperia, Vol. XII, No. 2 (1943), pp. 115-134, finds, in 
the painting of Polygnotus at Delphi, in architectural remains on Samothrace, and 
in certain Italian vase paintings and murals, evidence of a possible common tradition 
in the artistic treatment of eschatological subjects and subjects connected with 
mysteries. 

7 An amphora in the old Pinakothek in Munich (Jahn, Vasensammlung Miinchen, 
no. 153), reproduced in Baumeister, Vol. III, p. 1924; Jane E. Harrison, Prolegomena, 
p. 617, fig. 166; W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion, p. 163, fig. 15; A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, Vol. III, fig. 262. 
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Sisyphus and his rock at the right. In the other vase painting® there is also 
a great pithos, half sunk in the ground, toward which are running six 
persons, three men and three women, carrying water jars on their heads; 
a seventh is standing on the rim of the pithos and emptying his jar into it. 
At the bottom of the picture is the figure of an ass, which has fallen for- 
ward on his knees, partly concealing the pithos, and at the left of the ass 
the huddled figure of a man, seated, with beard and long hair. Whatever 
may be thought of the man and the ass,’ it is clear that this painting rep- 
resents, perhaps in a comic manner, the same conception of the water 
carriers that appears in the former painting. In neither is there anything 
to indicate that the jar has a hole in it or that the pitchers are leaky or 
broken—two features which are essential to Plato’s parable. It is not 
likely, however, that he invented them. In the Republic (ii 363 D) he says 
that some people hold the doctrine that in Hades unholy and unjust 
persons are compelled to carry water in a sieve (κοσκίνῳ ὕδωρ ἀναγκάζουσι 
φέρειν), Showing that this feature of the fable was not original with him- 
self. That the other feature, the pierced jar, was a part of the fable as it 
was generally known may be inferred from what Ischomachus says to his 
wife in the Oeconomicus of Xenophon (vii, 40): οὐχ ὁρᾷς, of eis τὸν τετρημένον 
πίθον ἀντλεῖν λεγόμενοι ὡς οἰκτίρονται, ὅτι μάτην πονεῖν δοκοῦσι. The history of 
the fable, its origin and development; its relation to the story of the 
Danaides (the connection first appears either in the Axiochus or in the 
South Italian eschatological vase paintings) ; the question whether it was 
to be found, in one form or another, in an Orphic poem—these are 
matters for conjecture.!° We can be sure that when Plato wrote the 
Gorgias the fable already existed, ready to his hand, as he presents it: in 
Hades some or all of the uninitiated are compelled to carry water in a 
sieve to a jar that has a hole in it. 

Whence Plato got the third ingredient for Socrates’ parable is not so 
clear. ‘“The part of the soul in which the desires are located is of a sort to 
yield to persuasion and to shift to and fro.’’ There is nothing peculiar in 
this simple statement to distinguish it from the theory concerning the 
parts of the soul which Plato expounds at length in the Republic (iv 435 

*ff.) and the Timaeus: the soul consists of three parts, or faculties (Plato 


8 A lekythos in the museum at Palermo, reproduced in line drawing in Arch. Zeit. 
XXVIII (1871), Taf. 31; in Harrison, op. cit., p. 618, fig. 167; and in Cook, Zeus, 
Vol. III, fig. 264. Cook also gives a photographic reproduction of the whole lekythos 
(Pl. XXXVI). 

9 Cf. J. E. Harrison, op. cit., p. 618. 

10 See J. E. Harrison, op. cit., pp. 614-624; A. Dieterich, Nekyia, 2d ed. (1913), p. 70, 
fn. 1; Rohde, Pszche, 9th and 10th eds. (1925), Vol. I, pp. 326 ff.; W. K. C. Guthrie, 
op. cit., pp. 161 ff.; I. M. Linforth, Arts of Orpheus, 1941, pp. 75-97. The subject of the 
“holed vessel” is exhaustively discussed by A. B. Cook in Zeus, Vol. III (1940), pp. 
338-451 (pp. 397-426 deal with “water-carrying in connection with the mysteries’). 
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does not insist on any particular term), the λογιστικόν, the θυμικόν, and the 
ἐπιθυμητικόν. This theory he recurs to frequently and raises to high 
ethical significance. It is inherent in the figure of the charioteer and 
horses in the myth of the Phaedrus, and in the figure of the chimaera-like 
animal with three parts in the ninth book of the Republic. The restless 
and capricious nature of the ἐπιθυμητικόν, which is simply stated in the 
Gorgias, is elsewhere described more fully. The headstrong horse of the 
Phaedrus and the many-headed monster which forms part of the chimaera 
are lively representations of it. In the Republic (iv 489 Ὁ) the irrational 
and appetitive element in the soul (ἀλόγιστόν τε καὶ ἐπιθυμητικόν) is defined 
as that with which it hungers, thirsts, and “feels the flutter and titillation 
of other desires” (Shorey’s translation of περὶ τὰς ἄλλας ἐπιθυμίας ἐπτόηται, 
who says that ἐπτόηται is almost technical, as in Sappho’s ode, for the 
flutter of desire.) It is, furthermore, the companion of pleasures and satis- 
factions, and the literal meaning of the word for ‘satisfactions’ (πληρώσεων) 
recalls the “filling” of the jars in the Gorgias. In the Timaeus (69 c) 
the mortal soul, as contrasted with the immortal, contains within itself 
violent and inevitable emotional disturbances (δεινὰ καὶ ἀναγκαῖα ἐν ἑαυτῷ 
παθήματα ἔχον). A little farther on (71 A), the ἐπιθυμητικόν is said to be 
“beguiled by visions and fancies night and day”’ (ὑπὸ δὲ εἰδώλων καὶ φαν- 
τασμάτων νυκτός TE Kal μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν μάλιστα Ψψυχαγωγήσοιτο), and the word 
ψυχαγωγεῖσθαι is only a more picturesque word for the more colorless 
ἀναπείθεσθαι which is used for a special purpose in the Gorgias. 

The question whether the idea of the tripartite soul and, more gener- 
ally, the notion of parts or faculties of the soul were original with Plato 
is more insistent in the Gorgias than elsewhere because Socrates says that 
he has heard, from some person unnamed, about the part of the soul in 
which the desires are located. Three writers of the first century B.c. 
attribute the doctrine to Pythagoras. According to Alexander Polyhistor 
(the source of Diogenes Laertius, viii, 1, 30), the soul of man is divided 
into three parts: intelligence, reason, passion (νοῦν καὶ φρένας καὶ θυμόν). 
Galen reports (περὶ τῶν καθ᾽ Ἱπποκράτην καὶ Wddtwva δογμάτων, Bk. v, 478, 
p. 458, Mueller) that according to Posidonius the views of Plato and 
Hippocrates concerning the πάθη and δυνάμεις of the soul were shared by 
Pythagoras; ‘though no work of Pythagoras himself has been preserved 
to us,”’ Galen adds, “‘he [ Posidonius] bases his statement on the writings 
of some of Pythagoras’ followers.’ Cicero (Tusc. iv, 10) says that 
Pythagoras and Plato divided the soul into two parts, the rational and 
the irrational. Similar statements are made at a later date by others. 
Iamblichus (ap. Stob. Eel. i, p. 369, Wachsmuth) says: of δὲ περὶ Πλάτωνα 
καὶ ᾿Αρχύτας καὶ of λοιποὶ Πυθαγόρειοι τὴν ψυχὴν τριμερῇ ἀποφαίνονται διαι- 
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ροῦντες eis λογισμὸν Kal θυμὸν καὶ ἐπιθυμίαν, and in the Placita, iv, 1 (Doxog- 
raphi, Ὁ. 389), we find this: Πυθαγόρας Πλάτων κατὰ μὲν τὸν ἀνωτάτω λόγον 
διμερῆ τὴν ψυχήν, τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἔχειν λογικόν, τὸ δὲ ἄλογον᾽ κατὰ δὲ τὸ προσεχὲς 
καὶ ἀκριβὲς τριμερῆ᾽ τὸ γὰρ ἄλογον διαιροῦσιν εἴς τε TO θυμικον καὶ τὸ ἐπιθυμητι- 
κόν. On the authority of such evidence some modern scholars maintain 
that a Pythagorean origin must be recognized for Plato’s doctrine of the 
parts of the soul. Others remain unconvinced because it is possible that 
Posidonius and the other ancient authorities may have based their state- 
ments on Pythagorean books which were written after Plato had for- 
mulated his doctrine and which were themselves indebted to him. It is 
unnecessary to review at length the contentions on both sides." 

But whether the precise doctrine of the threefold nature of the soul 
was first advanced by the Pythagoreans or not, it cannot be denied that 
their speculations, like those of many others, may have been moving in 
that direction. Popular notions of what may be called the faculties of the 
soul were recognized in Greek speech from the earliest times. Such words 
as στῆθος, Kapdin, κῆρ, θυμός, φρένες in Homer imply an unconscious rudi- 
mentary psychology.” The problem of the senses, the emotions, the appe- 
tites, and thought itself, occupied the attention of the early philosophers. 
Especially were they concerned to determine the location of these facul- 
ties in the several parts of the body. The medical writers in particular 
must have given special consideration to this phase of the matter. All 
this lay behind Plato’s formulation of his own doctrine of parts of the 
soul. But what he took from the science of the day he made his own, and 
we may be sure that it was he who infused into the doctrine the high 
moral significance which alone made it important to him. In the Gorgias, 
the idea that there is a part of the soul in which the desires are located 
‘may not have been original with Plato, though we cannot assign an 
authority for it with any certainty; but the language in which he de- 
scribes this part of the soul is novel, and in all probability the application 
which he makes of the idea is original with himself, as we shall see. 

The several ingredients which have been discussed are combined to 
produce an edifying parable. The unhappy fortune of the water carriers 
- in Hades is transferred to the life of men on earth by the application of 
the simple formula, death is life. Hades means the realm of the invisible 


1 Cf. P. Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, Paris, 1930, pp. 76-96 (on the Théorie des 
parties de l’Ame). Karl Kerényi (Pythagoras and Orpheus, Amsterdam, 1940) dis- 
cusses at some length the Pythagorean doctrine of the soul, but does not undertake 
the study of its relation to the theories of Plato (p. 21). 

15 Plato plays with one of these words, attributing to Homer an allegorical meaning, 
in Theat. 1904: ὅταν μὲν ὁ κηρός του ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ βαθὺς τε Kal πολὺς Kal λεῖος Kai μετρίως 
ὠργασμένος ἧ, τὰ ἰόντα διὰ τῶν αἰσθήσεων, ἐνσημαινόμενα εἰς τοῦτο τὸ τῆς ψυχῆς κέαρ, ὃ ἔφη 
Ὅμηρος αἰνιττόμενος τὴν τοῦ κηροῦ ὁμοιότητα, τότε μὲν κτλ. 
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(τὸ aidés), in which the soul performs its functions. The uninitiated 
(ἀμύητοι) are the unintelligent (ἀνόητοι). “ΓΘ jar which the uninitiated must 
ever try to fill is the part of the soul in which the desires are located, and 
the sieve in which they try to carry water is the soul itself. 

The fundamental equation for the analogy is that between the jar and 


the ἐπιθυμητικόν. It is based on the resemblance between the words πίθος ~~” 


and πιθανός. The ἐπιθυμητικόν, being “of a sort to yield to persuasion” 
(οἷον ἀναπείθεσθαι), 15 πειστικόν, and, if πειστικόν, πιθανόν. Both adjectives, 
though more often active in sense, are here passive, meaning ‘easily per- 
suaded,’ as the passive ἀναπείθεσθαι shows. Hirzel," followed by Nestle, 
says that the πίθος is the symbol of the ἐπιθυμητικόν in its normal condition, 
responsive to persuasion (πείθειν), obedient to it (πιθανόν), and faithful 
in observing its commands. This, he says, is the state of the μεμυημένοι; 
in the ἀμύητοι it is leaky. This overlooks the fact that the persuasion to 
which the ἐπιθυμητικόν is responsive is not the persuasion of reason, but 
the persuasion of thronging temptations to pleasure which produce rest- 
lessness and disorder (μεταπίπτειν ἄνω κἀτω). It is as much as to say that 
the ἐπιθυμητικόν is like a jar because it is faithful and obedient, and that 
when the jar is leaky the ἐπιθυμητικόν fails to hold the injunctions of 
reason; and further that when the jar is sound the ἐπιθυμητικόν can be 
comfortably filled with these same injunctions. The persuasion which 
affects the ἐπιθυμητικόν is the temptation to pleasure, and the uncontrolled 
desires are like a leaky jar because of their insatiability. The πίθος is sig- 
nificant only as bearing a name which suggests the easy yielding to 
temptation. Doubtless the intelligent man who practiced self-control 
could fill his jar and satisfy his desires, but there is no point to the equa- 
tion of the πίθος with the ἐπιθυμητικόν except precisely in the case of the 
man who lacks self-control. 

There is difference of opinion about both terms in the equation 
of ἀμύητοι = οἱ ἀνόητοι. The ἀνόητοι, says Erich Frank, are the people 
without reason and without philosophical training. Certainly the adjec- 
tive may bear this meaning, but there is no reason to make it so precise 
here. It is a word in wide use without any special implication, chosen 
here for its resemblance to ἀμύητοι, and refers slyly to just such people as 
Callicles. As for the ἀμύητοι, Stallbaum™ has this note: ‘‘Hos vero (i.e. 
τοὺς ἀνοήτους) ἀμυήτους vocat respiciens ad vocis originem. Ducitur enim 
av. μύειν ‘claudere,’ unde dicti sunt μύσται, quoniam teste Eustathio ad 
Iliad. w’, p. 1492 ed. Basil. rots μύσταις ἀνάγκη μύειν τὸ στόμα καὶ μὴ ἐκφαίνειν 


18 Rudolf Hirzel, ‘‘Pythagoreisches in Platons Gorgias,”’ in Commentationes Philolo- 
gicae in honorem Theodori Mommseni, Berlin, 1877, p. 12, footnote. 
4 Platons Gorgias, rec. (ἃ. Stallbaum, Gothae, 1861. 
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ἃ μεμύηνται. Itaque of ἀμύητοι nunc duplici sensu dicuntur.”’ With regard to 
this it may be said that, even if we accept Eustathius’ derivation of 
μύσται, the word chosen by the author of the equation is ἀνόητοι, not 
ἀμύητοι, Which is given, as belonging to the fable of the water carriers in 
Hades. The double meaning of ἀμύητοι is accepted also by Nestle and by 
Thompson, who remarks, ‘‘Socrates makes ἀμυήτους synonymous with οὐ 
στεγανούς, ‘the contrary of watertight,’ deriving the word from μύω 
‘claudo,’ instead of ‘initio.’ ”’ But to recognize in ἀμύητοι a forced and un- 
natural derivative from μύω is entirely gratuitous. It lies in a nest of puns, 
but this pun is unnecessary and adds nothing to the thought. Besides, 
when the word ἀμύητοι first appears no mention has yet been made of 
anything that is ‘‘the contrary of watertight,’ and the hearer would 
inevitably accept the word in its proper sense, the sense which it bears 
in the fable of the water carriers: they would understand it to mean ‘the 
uninitiated’ and nothing else. 

The equation between the sieve and the soul—zvo κόσκινον ἄρα λέγει... 
τὴν ψυχὴν etvac—is stated as plainly as the equation between the jar and 
the part of the soul in which the desires are located. And yet Sauppe™ 
says: ‘Durch das Schwankende und Wechselnde im Gebrauch solcher 
Bilder findet wohl auch Entschuldigung, dass die Seele erst mit dem πίθος 
und dann mit dem κόσκινον verglichen wird.”’ But there is nothing to find 
an excuse for; the image is clear and consistent. The only thing to be 
noted is that, whereas if Plato were following the fully developed doctrine 
of the parts of the soul as it appears in the Republic and the Timaeus, he 
would have likened the sieve to the λογικὸν τῆς ψυχῆς, he here likens it to 
the whole soul. As Olympiodorus says (p. 141, 21, Norvin), κόσκινον δέ 
ἐστιν ἡ λογικὴ ψυχὴ μεμιγμένη TH ἀλόγῳ. There are two parts to Callicles’ 
doctrine, (1) to encourage the desires and allow them to grow to the ut- 
most, and (2) to indulge them and provide for their satisfaction (492 p 
5). The first is the function of the directing soul (τὸ ἡγεμονικόν, as the 
Stoics would later call it); the second is the function of the ἐπιθυμητικόν, 
which strives for satisfaction. The uncontrolled ἐπιθυμητικόν is like a leaky 
jar because its desires can never be satisfied; the guiding soul is like a 

-Sleve, which is also leaky, as Plato takes the trouble to point out, obvious 
thoughit is, for a reason which is stated in the words δι᾽ ἀπιστίαν τεκαὶ λήθην. 

The meaning of these words is admirably illustrated by a passage in 
the Timaeus (87 A). Of the evil humors which cause disease in the body 
it is said: πρὸς τοὺς τρεῖς τόπους ἐνεχθέντα τῆς ψυχῆς, πρὸς ὃν ἂν ἕκαστ᾽ αὐτῶν 
προσπίπτῃ, ποικίλλει μὲν εἴδη δυσκολίας καὶ δυσθυμίας παντοδαπά, ποικίλλει δὲ 
θρασὐτητός τε καὶ δειλίας, ἔτι δὲ λήθης ἅμα καὶ δυσμαθείας. After the disorders 


16 Platons Gorgias erkl. von Hermann Sauppe, herausgegeben von Alfred Gercke, 
Berlin, 1897. 
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characteristic of the ἐπιθυμητικόν ἐπα the θυμικόν, the disorders of the λογικόν 
are stated last, and they are dullness and forgetfulness. Similarly in Rep. 
iv 436 a it is said: μανθάνομεν ἑτέρῳ, θυμόυμεθα δὲ ἄλλῳ τῶν ἐν ἡμῖν, ἐπιθυμ- 
οὔμεν δ᾽ ab τρίτῳ τινὶ κτὰ. The apprehension and retention of knowledge 
is the essential function of the λογικόν. The twofold process is neatly ex- 
pressed by Herodotus (iii 50 f.) in what he says of the son of Periander: 
τοῦτο τὸ ἔπος ὁ μὲν πρεσβύτερος αὐτῶν ἐν οὐδενὶ λόγῳ ἐποιήσατο... ἅτε οὐ νόῳ 
λαβὼν οὐκ ἐμέμνητο. Knowledge may be available, but if a man refuses to 
accept it, or, once accepting it, later forgets it, his soul is like a sieve, not 
being retentive. Such a soul deals unwisely with the desires which are lo- 
cated in one part of it, because it is ignorant and unintelligent: it is the soul 
of an ἀνόητος. ἀπιστία is a Somewhat surprising word to express the idea of 
refusal to accept knowledge. Elsewhere it is πίστις that Plato disapproves 
of. In Gorgias 454 p he distinguishes between πίστις and ἐπιστήμη : πίστις 
can be true or false, ἐπιστήμη only true; πειθώ can produce either. In 
Timaeus 29 c he says: 6 τι πρὸς γένεσιν οὐσία, τοῦτο πρὸς πίστιν ἀλήθεια. 
“πίστις (in the widest sense),” says Adam (Republic, Vol. ii, p. 158), “15 
the normal attitude of the ἀπαίδευτος towards his δοξαστά in general as 
well as his αἰσθητά in particular.” ἀπιστία, however, in the present passage 
is not the opposite of πίστις in this sense. It does not express a wholesome 
skepticism and disbelief, but a stubborn rejection of sound doctrine. Sim- 
ilarly, in a fragment of Heraclitus (fragm. 86, ἀλλὰ τῶν μὲν θείων τὰ πολλά, 
kal’ Ἡράκλειτον, ἀπιστίῃ διαφυγγάνει μὴ γιγνώσκεσθαι), απιστία is blamed 
for failure of knowledge. Jowett’s translation of δι᾿ ἀπιστίαν, “owing to a 
want of faith,” is misleading, and Thompson’s, “by reason of its fickle 
nature,” is wrong. The phrase ‘lack of conviction’ comes very close to 
what Plato intends. But why does he use this word rather than δυσμάθεια, 
which is found elsewhere in a similar connection? Stallbaum says: “Lepide 
dixit ἀπιστίαν, quo alludit ad πίθον, πιθανόν, et ἀναπείθεσθαι.᾽" But if Plato 
intended this and the hearers perceived it, it is a superficial and unbe- 
coming prettiness, distracting to the seriousness of the thought. It may 
well be that he avoided the unpleasant word δυσμάθεια out of courtesy 
to Callicles, who was certainly neither ignorant nor stupid, and chose the 
word ἀπιστία to express his stubborn refusal to allow himself to be con- 
vinced by Socrates’ arguments and to accept his noble ethical principles. 

The idea that the resemblance of the soul to a sieve is due, in part, to 
λήθη reminds one of the end of the myth in the Republic (x 621 a), where 
it is said that the souls come into the plain of Lethe and encamp by the 
river ᾿Αμέλης, whose water no vessel can hold (οὗ τὸ ὕδωρ ἀγγεῖον οὐδὲν 
στέγειν). Here no vessel can hold the water because of the quality of the 
water ; in the Gorgzas the vessel of the soul is unretentive and the opposite 
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of watertight because it has holes in it like a sieve. The likeness between 
the two images suggested by λήθη is manifest, but in the Gorgias λήθη is 
to be understood as the ordinary mental experience. There is certainly no 
covert allusion to eschatological ideas. In the Republic, on the other 
hand, we cannot be quite so sure that there is not an echo of the Gorgzas. 

Of the equations which are used to produce the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the fable of the water carriers, four are puns: σῶμα σῆμα, πίθος 
πιθανός, ἀμύητοι ἀνόητοι, “Αιδης aténs. Such wordplay, says Dorfler, is char- 
acteristic of Philolaus and Empedocles, who were both indebted to the 
Orphiecs, and of the Orphics themselves; theological poetry is rich in such 
wordplay, and Plato shows other instances of it in passages showing 
Orphic influence: therefore Plato is indebted, through Philolaus and 
Empedocles, ultimately to the Orphics. This is a flimsy argument, and 
it receives no support from the other flimsy arguments which Dorfler 
employs to prove Orphic influence in the Gorgias. It is probably true that 
theological poetry was rich in wordplay, and it is true that some theo- 
logical poetry was attributed to Orpheus. There are, indeed, many in- 
stances of wordplay in the Orphic fragments. But the Greeks were always 
quick to note verbal similarities. There are many examples of the prac- 
tice in Plato, and it is idle to try to find an Orphie source for them all. 
There is a wealth of them in the Cratylus, which, as Shorey says, ‘“‘paro- 
dies the etymological speculations of his day.’ Furthermore, we do not 
know that Philolaus and Empedocles were Plato’s sources for the present 
passage, nor do we know with anything like certainty that their sources 
in turn were Orphic poems. We must, in fact, recognize that the four puns 
do not furnish any evidence for deciding the question where Plato learned 
the allegorical interpretation of the fable. 

. Having examined the materials employed to produce the edifying par- 
able by which Socrates undertakes to persuade Callicles to a more whole- 
some philosophy, we come now to Socrates’ own statement concerning 
the source from which he obtained it. He disclaims originality and asserts 
that he had heard it from someone—jén yap του ἔγωγε καὶ ἤκουσα τῶν 
σοφῶν. The common guess is that the “someone’”’ referred to is Philolaus,” 
the Pythagorean with whom Simmias and Cebes were associated at 
Thebes. There is no more evidence for this than has already been brought 
forward in the examination of the ingredients of the parable, and the 
fact that Socrates could perhaps have talked with Philolaus or at any 
rate with one of his associates. We do not find much assurance in this. 
Nothing can be made of the word σοφῶν. It is idle to say that it means 


16 What Plato Said, p. 259. 
τ Cf. Erich Frank’s skeptical views about Philolaus, op. cit., pp. 291-302. 
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‘philosophers’ in the professional sense of the term, as Frank maintains 
(p. 298, n. 1), or Orphics, as Dérfler suggests. Any man could be called 
σοφός who interested himself in such things as the shrewd and significant 
interpretation of the fable of the water carriers. This unknown person, 
whoever he was, told Socrates that the fable of the water carriers had 
been composed originally to convey the important truth of the allegory 
and that its author was “some clever person, a Sicilian perhaps or an 
Italian” —rodro ἄρα τις μυθολογῶν κομψὸς ἀνήρ, ἴσως Σικελός τις ἢ ᾿Ιταλικός. 
Here there is a little more precision, but still we can only guess. In fact, 
Socrates only guessed, as ἴσως shows. The name most often thought of is 
that of Empedocles, which was first proposed by Olympiodorus (p. 143 
Norvin, Σικελικός" οἷον ᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς, Πυθαγόριος yap ἦν οὗτος. ὑπῆρχεν δὲ 
᾿Ακραγαντῖνος" ᾿Ακράγας δὲ τῆς Σικελίας). The scholiast repeats Olympio- 
dorus’ words and adds: (Σικελὸς ἢ ᾿Ιταλικός) ἐπειδὴ πλησίον Σικελίας ὅ τε 
Κρότων καὶ τὸ Μεταπόντιον, αἱ πόλεις οὗ οἱ ἸΠυθαγόριοι διέτριβον, αἱ τῆς 
Ἰταλίας εἰσίν. Nestle, who thinks that the man who told Socrates the 
story was probably Philolaus, has the curious notion that ᾿Ιταλικός, too, 
refers to Philolaus, who came from Croton or Tarentum. The Σικελός, 
he thinks, may be Empedocles, but he offers another possibility which he 
expresses thus: “. . . wenn Sizilien nicht bloss wegen seiner Zusammen- 
gehorigkeit mit Italien, wegen des Rufes seiner witzigen Bewohner 
(Timokr. fr. 6: Σικελὸς κομψὸς ἀνὴρ ποτὶ τὰν ματέρ᾽ ἔφα) und im Blick auf die 
Sizilianer Gorgias und Polos neben jenes gestellt ist.’’ This latter sug- 
gestion deserves consideration, and we shall return to it later. 

An ingenious explanation has been offered by Erich Frank. He begins 
by assuming that the κομψὸς ἀνήρ who composed the myth was the author 
of the Orphic Catabasis. As evidence for this he refers to the Republic 
(1 363 D), the Cratylus (400 Bc), and Plutarch (Cim.-Luc. i 2). But the 
fable of the water carriers is not attributed to Orpheus in the Republic, 
and it is not even mentioned in the Cratylus or by Plutarch. We have 
seen that it was common property long before Plato, and though it 
would not be surprising if it was told in an Orphic poem, there is really 
nothing to prove it. For the present passage it makes no difference 
whether the fable originated in an Orphic poem or not. The story as it 
was told by the original author, Frank continues, was concerned only 
with the leaky jars in Hades; the secondary meaning, involving the satis- 
faction of the desires in the soul, though it is represented as consciously 
intended by the original author, could not have been intended by him, 
but must have been the result of subsequent allegorical interpretation. 
When, therefore, the original author is called a Sicilian or an Italian, the 
purpose is to indicate, wittily and ironically, that the secondary author, 
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the author of the allegorical interpretation, was a Sicilian or an Italian, 
or, in other words, that this interpretation originated in the “‘school of Si- 
cilians and Italians,” which, as we see from Aristotle, was the customary 
designation in Plato’s time for the circle of ‘‘so-called Pythagoreans.” 
But the author of the allegorical interpretation is the philosopher (τῶν 
σοφῶν tis) from whom Socrates heard it. Thus Socrates indicates unmis- 
takably that this philosopher was a Pythagorean. Now Socrates, as 
Plato tells us, never conversed with Philolaus, and since he hardly ever 
stirred from Athens he could not have met a Pythagorean in Italy or 
Sicily. Plato, however, when he wrote the Gorgas, had just returned from 
Italy. We must conclude, therefore, that he is attributing to Socrates, by 
an anachronism, an experience of his own. Plato himself must have heard 
Archytas, or some other of the school in Italy, interpret the Orphic Cata- 
basis. So far Frank. 

Now this chain of reasoning has several weak links. We are not bound 
to suppose that the person whom Socrates heard was himself the author 
of the allegorical interpretation; it is absurd to believe that Socrates 
could not have conversed with a Pythagorean even though he did not go 
to Italy; and the date of the Gorgias is not so definitely fixed that we can 
assume it was written immediately after Plato’s return from Italy. But 
the weakest point—and the most essential point—in the argument is the 
assertion that when the author of the fable is said to be a Sicilian or an 
Italian, Plato is indicating, ‘‘wittily and ironically,” that the author of 
the allegorical interpretation, the man from whom Socrates heard it, was 
a Sicilian or an Italian. The wit and irony are too well concealed. The 
man who told Socrates the story says expressly that the author of the 
fable, with its implicit allegorical meaning, was perhaps a Sicilian or an 
Italian: how can we be expected to understand from this that he means 
“perhaps one of ourselves’? He might be understood to mean this if we 
knew that he was himself a Sicilian or an Italian. But this is just what we 
do not know. The purpose of Frank’s whole argument is to determine 
who he was, and, depending as it does upon the assumption of an over- 
subtle piece of wit and irony, it must be judged unsuccessful. 

Whoever the two persons mentioned by Socrates may have been, most 
scholars are convinced that what Socrates “‘heard”’ was all Pythagorean 
lore.'® Olympiodorus, as we have seen, offered the name of Empedocles 
as a guess, ‘‘because he was a Pythagorean.” The scholiast (on 493 A) 


18 Diimmler’s conjecture (Akademika, Giessen, 1889, pp. 87 ff.) that Plato borrowed 
the allegorical interpretation from Antisthenes was accepted with hearty approval by 
Joél (Der echte und der xenophontische Sokrates, B. 11, 1, Berlin, 1901, p. 219), but it is 
not supported by convincing arguments. The curious notions advanced by Schuster 
(Rh. Mus. X XIX, 1874, 590-632) have been effectually disproved by Hirzel and need 
not be recalled. 
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quoted above finds an explanation for the guess that the author of the 
fable was an Italian in the fact that Croton and Metapontum were the 
home of the Pythagoreans. Again, on 493 p, the scholiast compares the 
two fables which Socrates tells, the one now under consideration and the 
one immediately following (493 p ff.), and asserts that the former is 
Pythagorean, the latter original with Socrates (ἦν δὲ ἐκεῖνο μὲν τῶν Πυθα- 
γορίων οἰκεῖον, τοῦτο δὲ Σωκράτους, ws σαφέστερόν τε Kal πληκτικώτερον). 
From these statements we must conclude either that their authors were 
guessing or that they actually found the fable of the water carriers in 
Pythagorean books. The certainty with which they speak makes the 
latter the more probable assumption. But the greater part of Pythagorean 
literature was composed after Plato, by men who learned much from 
him. Unless we can find some reasonably sound evidence that Plato him- 
self was drawing from Pythagorean sources, the words of Olympiodorus 
and the scholiast cannot have much weight. Such evidence we have not 
been able to find. Socrates’ introductory remarks about σῶμα σῆμα and 
the parts of the soul, as we have seen, have only the most tenuous con- 
nection with Pythagorean sources, and for the water carriers there is not 
only no Pythagorean authority but no earlier literary authority what- 
ever. To say that the fable ‘sounds’ Pythagorean is to offer a very slen- 
der argument. There is, in fact, very little ground for confidence in the 
traditional theory, and one may be justified in discarding it, at least for 
the sake of argument, and in facing the problem anew without prejudice. 

In the attempt to discover the sources from which Plato has drawn in 
writing the passage in the Gorgias which is under consideration, and to 
determine who it was from whom Socrates heard the allegorical interpre- 
tation of the fable of the water carriers, and who the clever man was who 
composed the fable as a parable of the soul, it is obviously necessary first 
to trace the history, as far as possible, of the several elements of which 
the whole is composed. This we have already done, and we have found 
occasion to modify some of the more positive conclusions that have been 
reached by others. But this is not enough. There is another aspect of the 
matter which has too often gone unregarded. Not only the ingredients of 
the parable require investigation; the manner in which Plato employs 
them also challenges the curiosity of the reader. The study cannot be 
complete without a careful examination of the literary expression and 
the dramatic structure which give the piece its peculiar quality. Schleier- 
macher'® expressed the opinion that it is “das Kunstreichste’” in the 
whole of the Gorgias. Let us see what we can learn by turning our eyes in 
this direction. 

19 Quoted by Paul Friedlinder, Platon, Vol. II, p. 266, n. 2. 
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By way of introduction to the allegory, the man from whom Socrates 
professes to have heard it says: ‘‘We are dead here and now; the body is 
our tomb, and the part of the soul in which the desires are located is of a 
sort to yield to persuasion and to shift back and forth” (νῦν ἡμεῖς τέθναμεν 
Kal TO μὲν σῶμά ἐστιν ἡμῖν σῆμα, τῆς δὲ ψυχῆς τοῦτο ἐν ᾧ αἱ ἐπιθυμίαι εἰσὶ τυγχάνει 
ὃν οἷον ἀναπείθεσθαι καὶ μεταπίπτειν ἄνω κάτω) .ΝΥ 6 have seen that σῶμα σῆμα is 
an old pun, which cannot be fathered upon anyone in particular. The 
notion of the parts of the soul, too, though it is most fully developed by 
Plato, is probably rooted in earlier thought on the subject. But what is 
said in the present passage might have been said equally well even if the 
notion had never been heard of before and even if Plato had not elabo- 
rated it elsewhere. At the beginning of this whole movement in the 
Gorgias, at 491 p, Socrates draws attention to the importance of a 
man’s governing himself—éva ἕκαστον λέγω αὐτὸν ἑαυτοῦ ἄρχοντα. This im- 
plies two parts in the personality. In the present passage, for the sake of 
the parable, the lower part, the part which should be governed by the 
higher, is called explicitly and very simply τῆς ψυχῆς τοῦτο ἐν ᾧ αἱ ἐπιθυμίαι 
εἰσί; as the parable proceeds, the higher part of the personality, which 
should be dominant, is called just ψυχή. 

We cannot say that this vivid manner of presenting the dual per- 
sonality was freshly devised for its present use, but it is entirely possible 
that it was. What Socrates’ informant is supposed to say, however, about 
the ἐπιθυμητικόν (there is some impropriety in using this term, which be- 
longs to the developed theory, but it is convenient) could never have 
been said by anyone except under the conditions of the present dialogue. 
The word ἀναπείθεσθαι sounds again the note of ‘persuasion’ which is 
dominant throughout the earlier part of the conversation. The phrase 
μεταπίπτειν ἄνω κάτω is an echo of words used earlier by Socrates to de- 
scribe the conduct of Callicles under the influence of love (481 p): “You 
have two loves, both named Demus, the Athenian people and the son of 
Pyrilampes, and I have noticed that every time, whatever your favorite 
says and however he looks at things, you, with all your cleverness, have 
not the power to contradict him; you just shift back and forth at his 
whim” (ἄνω καὶ κάτω μεταβαλλομένου). μεταβάλλεσθαι is in effect the same 
as μεταπίπτειν, Which is commonly used as the passive of μεταβάλλειν. The 
effect of temptation upon the soul is exactly the same as the effect of love 
upon Callicles, and the same words recur. Similar language is used in the 
Protagoras (356 D), where it is said that in choosing one’s pleasures and 
pains it is better to employ the art of measurement than to Judge by 
appearances; the latter, says Socrates, ἡμᾶς ἐπλάνα καὶ ἐποίει ἄνω τε καὶ 
κάτω πολλάκις μεταλαμβάνειν ταὐτὰ καὶ μεταμέλειν καὶ ἐν ταῖς πράξεσι καὶ ἐν 
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Tats αἱρέσεσιν τῶν μεγάλων τε καὶ σμικρῶν. If Socrates really heard from an- 
other something about the nature of the ἐπιθυμητικόν, he certainly recast 
it in language which is significant for his present purpose. 

Next consider the combination of the two statements in the introduc- 
tory remark, that about the body and that about the soul. With all the 
source hunting, no earlier instance of such a combination has been found. 
They belong to two departments of philosophy: σῶμα σῆμα, if to anything, 
belongs to eschatology ; the theory of the ἐπιθυμητικόν belongs to psychol- 
ogy. They could not, in fact, have been brought together by anyone, 
except by Socrates here and now for his present purpose. In order to 
understand why this is so, it is necessary to trace the thought that leads 
to the combination. 

At 492 p 5 Socrates is ready for a dialetical discussion of the impor- 
tance of self-control and begins with the familiar phrase καί μοι λέγε. 
“You say, do you,” he asks, “that no check should be put on the desires 
if a man is to be what he ought to be, but that he should let them be as 
great as possible and provide satisfaction for them from some source or 
other? This is what you call virtue?” Callicles agrees. “In that case it is 
wrong to say that those who want nothing are happy.” To which 
Callicles retorts: “If they were, stones and corpses (oi νεκροί) would be 
happiest of all.” The word νεκροί catches Socrates’ attention and suggests 
a thought to him: “But life would be terrible as you put the matter, 
too” —aAra μὲν δὴ καὶ ὥς γε σὺ λέγεις δεινὸς ὁ Bios. The words ἀλλὰ μὲν δή In- 
dicate that the statement is something more than a mere retort and prom- 
ise further amplification of the meaning. Immediately he continues: 
“Let me show you how this may be so (yap).’’ He then advances the idea, 
on the authority of Euripides, that life may be death and death life. If 
one should stop to think what this means instead of reading straight on, 
he would suspect that Socrates’ argument was something like this: “Let 
us accept for the moment what is implied by your words and agree that 
the dead cannot be happy. But there is some authority for believing that 
those who we say are alive are really dead. Now those who indulge in 
pleasure without restriction are certainly to be included among those 
who we say are alive: therefore those who indulge in pleasure without 
restriction must be dead themselves, and, if dead, not happy.” This 
syllogism is faultless, but its paradoxical major premise makes it useless 
for rational argument. Socrates does not state it or even hint at it. It 
must have been at the back of his mind, but he was wise enough to sup- 
press it. We see immediately in the next half-dozen lines that he is going 
to use the paradoxical major premise not as the basis of a rational argu- 
ment, but as the text for a little sermon which is not calculated to prove 
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anything, but to make a solemn appeal to the feelings. He is going to pre- 
tend that the fable of the water carriers, being concerned with the dead, 
is therefore concerned with those who we are accustomed to say are alive. 
So, having quoted Euripides, he proceeds directly to report what he says 
he has heard from someone else, and we come to the introductory state- 
ment about σῶμα σῆμα and the ἐπιθυμητικόν. 

Now it is possible to say that death is life and life is death in the sense 
that all the misery which we associate with death really belongs to what 
we call life, and that the joy and happiness which we mistakenly think 
belong to life may really be found in death. But if one attempts to de- 
velop this idea circumstantially it proves intractable. Anything can be 
imagined about the state of death, even though we call it life; but we 
cannot think in any new way about life simply by changing its name to 
death. When in the Phaedo Plato says that the true philosopher practices 
dying, he is thinking of the intensification of the life of the soul and the 
subjection of the body, an approximation to the state of death when the 
soul will have been liberated from the body. Now the striking phrase 
σῶμα σῆμα is only a way of saying that the soul will enjoy its life to the 
full only when it is out of the body. The converse implication, that if the 
soul is lodged in a tomb it must itself be dead, is unthinkable. The phrase 
is perfectly irresponsible and exists only for the pun. Very different is the 
idea that the soul is a prisoner in the body (δεδέσθαι), which is attributed 
to τοὺς ἀμφὶ ’Opgea in the Cratylus. This is capable of expansion into 
edifying doctrine and may be easily accepted as a description of the true 
state of things. No concise and telling phrase, like σῶμα σῆμα, was devised 
for this doctrine. σῶμα σῆμα, on the other hand, unforgettable as it is, is 
barren of meaning except for a vague pessimism and otherworldliness. 

‘ Why, then, does Plato introduce the phrase into the present passage? 
He uses it as a means of modulating from the thought in Euripides’ lines 
to the myth, which under the guise of an account of things in the lower 
world describes the psychology of the pleasure seeker. This life of ours, 
which is really death, must be represented at the same time as an 
existence in which the motions of the soul can be studied. So, having said 
that we are dead here and now, Socrates ostensibly goes on to show what 
this means both for body and for soul, pointing the balance neatly by 
μέν and δέ(τὸ μὲν σῶμα... τῆς δὲ ψυχῆς). Of the body he says σῶμα σῆμα, 
which, if it means anything, means just the Euripidean inversion and 
has no meaning for life as we know it. What he says of the soul is true of 
life as we know 'it, and none the less true if we choose to call life as we 
know it death. So he has devised a way, based on a paradox, of employing 
a fable the scene of which is in Hades to describe the psychological state 
of the devotee of pleasure. 
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All these considerations lead to the conclusion that the whole of what 
Socrates professes to have heard from someone else, the allegorical inter- 
pretation of the fable and the remarks introductory to it, was original 
with Plato himself. The question then presents itself, why, instead of 
having Socrates present it as his own, he makes him report it indirectly 
as if he had heard it all from another. It may be said, in a general way, 
that the attribution of ideas to fictitious authorities is almost a habit of 
the Platonic Socrates.2? But in the present place Plato has a special 
reason for what he does. In the Phaedrus (229), when Socrates and his 
companion have come to their resting place on the bank of the Ilissus, 
Phaedrus remarks that the scene of the old legend about Boreas and 
Orithyia must be somewhere near, and he asks Socrates if he believes the 
tale. “1 should not be in any way peculiar if, like the clever people in the 
world, I refused to believe it. If I did, I might try my hand at cleverness 
(σοφιζόμενος) and say that the maiden had been hurled down from the 
cliff there by a blast of Boreas and that this was why it eventually came 
to be said that Boreas had abducted her. Now that kind of thing is all 
very well, but it takes great ingenuity and industry. If you once begin, 
you are bound to go on and explain the Hippocentaurs and the Chimaera 
and the Gorgons and all kinds of strange creatures. If you are going to 
refuse to believe in them and resort to a rough-and-ready kind of clever- 
ness (ἅτε aypoikw τινὶ σοφίᾳ χρώμενος) to account for them all, it will take 
a great deal of time. I simply have no time for it. I have not yet succeeded 
in obeying the Delphic injunction which bids me know myself, and it 
would be a funny thing, when I am still in a state of ignorance on that 
subject, to occupy myself with inquiries which do not concern me.”’ Thus 
Socrates makes it clear that he has a low opinion of the prevailing interest 
in allegorical interpretation: it is a petty business, and there are more im- 
portant things to be done. Plato goes out of his way a little to present to 
us this side of Socrates’ character and opinions. How could he, then, in 
the Gorgias, when he wishes to offer.an allegorical interpretation of an 
old fable, even though he does it for a truly edifying purpose, put it 
directly into the mouth of Socrates? Dramatic consistency forbids it. So 
he thrusts the responsibility for the interpretation upon a nameless and 


50 See Shorey (op. cit.) on Hipp. Maj. 286 & (p. 473) and on Symp. 201 & (p. 546). 
Diotima, whom we are almost bound to consider a fictitious personage, is the most 
striking instance of the practice. Cf. Friedlander, Platon, Vol. I, p. 173 (speaking of 
Diotima): ‘“‘gleichsam die héchste Gestaltwerdung jenes mehr oder minder unbe- 
stimmten ‘Jemand,’ den er so oft spielend in Gesprich und Redekampf als einen 
andern aus sich heraussetzt, um sich ironisch hinter ihm zu verbergen.” Thompson 
(ad loc.) suggests that τῶν σοφῶν τις may be an imaginary person, because Socrates 
easily evoked imaginary vouchers for his views; but he rejects the suggestion and 
does not develop it. 
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fictitious person, only designating him as one of the cogoi, the very word 
which he uses in the Phaedrus for the allegorizers. In the midst of the 
report of what this person is supposed to have said, Plato allows Socrates 
to interrupt it and speak in his own person, pointing out the misery of the 
ἀμύητοι who do not control their desires. This is Socratic ethical doctrine. 
But when he continues the tale and declares that the sieve corresponds 
to the soul, he is careful to attribute this statement to the fictitious au- 
thority (ὡς ἔφη ὁ πρὸς ἐμὲ λέγων). And when the report is concluded, 
Socrates is made to say, quite in character, that it is all rather absurd 
but still useful to persuade Callicles to a better philosophy. Thus the 
obloquy is made to fall on the unnamed person from whom he pro- 
fesses to have heard it. The deception—if there was any deception—is 
harmless enough, and is justified by the opinion which Socrates expresses 
in the Charmides (161 8B), that it is not important to know the author of a 
doctrine, the important thing is to determine whether it is true. In the 
present place Socrates is very sure of the truth of the doctrine and very 
much in earnest about it. 

Finally, who was the κομψὸς ἀνήρ to whom is attributed the invention 
of the fable of the water carriers, with its enigmatic significance? It was 
Plato who discovered the enigmatic significance; but since it was cus- 
tomary, when one found an allegorical meaning in a myth or a legend, to 
assert that this allegorical meaning was intended by the original author 
of the myth, the author of the present fable is called κομψὸς for his skill 
in devising the enigma. As a matter of fact, he was just the author of the 
fable, as anonymous as “‘the lawgiver’’ of whom we hear so much when a 
law is under discussion. Why, then, is the guess hazarded that he may 
have been a Sicilian or an Italian? In the first place, Socrates—and 
Plato—thought it was true. He did not know for certain where the fable 
of the leaky jars in Hades had originated, but he must have known, as we 
know, the importance of chthonian cults and of eschatological specula- 
tions in Italy and Sicily.*! Indeed, as we have already seen, the only evi- 
dence earlier than Plato for the water carriers in the mysteries is found in 
two Italian vase paintings and in the painting of Polygnotus, for which 
-Italian connections have been suggested by Lehmann-Hartleben.” There 
is also further evidence, only a little later than Plato, for the water 
carriers in Italy: they are represented in the well-known Apulian eschato- 
logical vase paintings, and they appear in a limestone relief from Apulia, 
dated in the second half of the fourth century B.c., now in the Glyptothek 
in Munich.” Plato himself may have seen such things in Sicily and Italy, 


21 Kerényi (op. cit.) offers some interesting suggestions concerning the origin and 
continuance of eschatology in Italy (see esp. p. 10). 
22 See above, p. 297, fn. 6. 23 Shown in Cook, Zeus, Vol. III, p. 424. 
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and there is no serious anachronism in his putting the guess into Socrates’ 
mouth, even if he had supposed that Socrates would not have been aware 
of the interest in eschatology prevalent in that part of the Greek world. 
He was justified, therefore, in the guess. But the positive motive for 
introducing it was different. As Plato was writing, three things flashed 
into his mind at once. First, the words κομψὸς ἀνήρ, which he had just 
used, recalled the line of Timocreon, Σικελὸς κομψὸς ἀνὴρ ποτὶ τὰν ματέρ᾽ 
ἔφα." Second, remembering that Gorgias and Polus were Sicilians, he saw 
that the attribution of the edifying fable, with its clever allegorical mean- 
ing, to a Sicilian would be a slight but graceful compliment to them. 
Third, he did not object to hinting that the persuasive emotional appeal 
of the fable belonged to the art of Gorgias, in which persuasion was the 
chief end. So, struck by the aptness of the thought, he ventured to sug- 
gest that the author of the fable was a Sicilian. But, in the interest of 
truth, because after all Italy and Sicily form a single community, and 
because Italians are as much interested in eschatology as the Sicilians 
are (perhaps even more), he adds as an afterthought ἢ ᾿Ιταλικός. 

The question which Socrates put to Callicles at the end of his parable 
may now be addressed to the reader: ἀλλὰ πότερον πείθω τί σε... ἢ οὐδέν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἂν καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ τοιαῦτα μυθολογῶ οὐδέν τι μᾶλλον μεταθήσει ; Whatever 
the answer may be, it will not be denied that the various solutions of the 
problems presented by the passage which have been obtained by the tra- 
ditional method of approach have not given general satisfaction. No one 
of the names proposed for the man with whom Socrates conversed and 
the man who was the author of the fable is supported by more than a 
little circumstantial and farfetched evidence. The new interpretation 
that has been offered may be thought to be at least worth a hearing. 

24 See p. 305 above. 
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AUGUSTINE ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


BY 
WILLIAM M. GREEN 


DeEsPITE the vast amount written on Augustine’s philosophy of history, 
little notice has been given to a well-defined plan for instruction in 
history devised by him and widely adopted in the schools of later days. 
Even the historians of education, while discussing the curriculum of 
ancient and medieval schools, often fail to recognize that any time was 
given to the study of history. In fact, the statement has been made that 
the subject was not admitted into the schools until the modern era.’ Cer- 
tainly modern instruction in history, like the modern conception of his- 
tory, is something very different from that of Augustine and medieval 
times, just as this was something very different from that of pagan Rome. 
But in schools of every period some knowledge of past events has been 
taught. This paper is an attempt to discover what sort of “history” was 
taught in Augustine’s time, to describe the plan which he developed, Ἢ. 
and to notice a few instances of its later use. 


I. THe TEACHING OF HISTORY IN THE TIME OF AUGUSTINE 


Augustine’s early life, from childhood until his conversion at the age of 
thirty-three, belonged to the schoolroom. According to a curriculum 
essentially unchanged since the time of Quintilian, he learned his letters 
under an elementary teacher (ludi magister, litterator), and then pro- 
ceeded to the grammaticus for the study of literature, chiefly poetry. 
At the age of sixteen he was sent to the school of the rhetor in Carthage, 
| where he read Cicero and learned the art of oratory. He there stood at 
| the head of his class, and found the work of the school so congenial that 
he chose for himself the profession of teaching. He was first a grammati- 
cus in his native Thagaste, and later a rhetor in Carthage, Rome, and 
Milan. The crowning recognition of his career came in 384, when he was 
asked to deliver a panegyric in praise of the emperor and the consul- 


1See Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education (New York, 1914), III, 284; S. d’Irsay, 
Histoire des universités (Paris, 1933), I, 251; H. Rosenberg, Methodik des Geschichts- 
unterrichts (7th ed., Breslau, 1913), p. 134; H. Johnson, An Introduction to the His- 
tory of the Social Sciences in the Schools (New York, 1932), pp. 8-16. For an account 
of Augustine’s activities as a teacher see F. X. Eggersdorfer, Der heilige Augustinus 
als Péidagoge (Strassburger theol. Studien, 8.5 Bd., 3. u. 4. Heft, Freiburg, 1907). 
For his synthesis of ancient and Christian culture see H.-I. Marrou, Saint-Augustin 
et la fin de la culture antique (Bibl. des Ecoles francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fase. 
145, Paris, 1938) ; a good discussion of the treatment of history is found on pp. 417-- 
419, 461-467. The best account which I have found of any medieval history teacher is 
that of W. Levison, “Bede as a Historian,” in A. H. Thompson, Bede: His Life, Times 
and Writings (Oxford, 1935), pp. 111-151. Hipler, Die christliche Geschichtsauffas- 
sung (Gorres-Gesellschaft II. Vereinschrift fiir 1884, Koln, 1884) is an uncritical 
survey of the subject. 

[ 315 ] 
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designate for the next year.” From the second century before Christ, 
when Rome adopted the culture of Greece, until the end of the Empire, 
the core of the school curriculum was literature and rhetoric. Other sub- 
jects were only casually introduced, to explain passages in the authors 
read and to provide information supposed to be useful for the orator. 
There was a rather vague group of “liberal arts” or “disciplines” which 
every educated person was expected to know; these were supposed to be 
taught along with grammar. Quintilian wished his student before taking 
up rhetoric to know something of music, geometry, and the art of the 
actor.’ Varro wrote a treatise on nine disciplines: grammar, dialectic, 
rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, music, medicine, and archi- 
tecture.‘ Other writers have similar lists, some longer and some shorter. 
Every student of the grammaticus picked up scraps of these disciplines, 
and one who later felt the need might, like Augustine, make a private 
study of the books which treated these subjects in a systematic way. 

“History,” that is, the knowledge of the past, was in much the same 
case as the liberal arts.” The grammaticus was expected to supply the 
historical information required for understanding the authors read, but 
to avoid superfluous and recondite matters.’ The writings of the histo- 
rians were taught rather by the rhetor, with the double purpose of fur- 
nishing models of prose and a stock of illustrations.* Quintilian would 
have a student read Livy or some other historian aloud, and then would 
discuss with the class the merits and defects of.the style.* Familiar ex- 
amples of the virtues were drawn from the stories of early Rome.” Cicero, 
indeed, had insisted on more—that the orator should be accurately in- 
formed in both Roman and foreign history, chronology, geography, and 
the causes which determine the course of events. He complains that 
rhetors neglected these matters, and praises Atticus for compiling a 
needed chronological work for ready reference.” At nearly the same 
time Nepos wrote a universal history in three books, and a few years 
later Sallust was provided with a breviarium rerum omnium Roma- 
narum by the distinguished teacher L. Ateius, surnamed “Philologus.””” 
Such epitomes of history may well have been used in instructing boys 

2 Conf. 6, 6, 9; 6. Petil. 3, 25, 30; Marrou, p. 88. Except as otherwise noted, Latin 
authors are cited according to the abbreviations of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 

3 Inst. 1, 10-12. 

‘See DahImann in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. VI, p. 1256. 

5 Conf. 4, 16, 30. 

®°Tn fact, Vitruvius 1, 1, 3 includes historia as one of the seven branches of the 
encyclios disciplina needed by the architect. 

7 Quint. Inst. 1, 2, 14; 1, 8, 18-21, concluding with the words “ex quo mihi inter 
virtutes grammatici habebitur aliqua nescire.” 

8 Inst.2, 4,25 2,5, 1. 

9. Inst. 2,5, 6-20. 

10 Inst. 10, 1, 3, f.; 12, 2, 29 ἘΣ 12, 4, 1-2. 

4 Orat. 120; De’Orat. 2, 62-64. 

15 Catull. 1, 3-7; Suet. Gramm. 10. 
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then, as we know they were later. Statius, when congratulating his friend 
Vibius on the birth of a son, remarks that the boy should learn the out- 
line of history which his father had compiled from Sallust and Livy.” 
In the rhetorical schools, however, attention was devoted not so much 
to the comprehensive view of history as to the stories which afforded 
illustrations for commonplace topics. “Plena exemplorum est historia,” 
Cicero declared,” and the effective variety of his illustrations was pos- 
sible only for one well informed in both Greek and Roman history. The 
emperor Augustus read widely to gather excerpts of practical value for 
his friends and subordinates.” Valerius Maximus dedicated to Tiberius 
a classified collection of exempla in order, as he says, “that those wishing 
to find illustrations might escape the labor of prolonged research.” The 
common use of such examples soon became a subject of jest. When Seneca 
reminds his pupil Lucilius of the fortitude of the great men of legend, 
he is ready for the rejoinder, “And next you'll tell me of Cato, so that 
I may not fear to die!" 

In the late Empire the antiquarian spirit had grown, and history seems 
to have been emphasized more than before. Ausonius, a distinguished 
teacher of the fourth century, wrote a series of verses on the twelve Cae- 
sars, the length of their reigns, the manner of their deaths, and a few 
other facts about each. Another series continues these curious sketches 
of the emperors as far as Heliogabalus.* Written by a schoolmaster, the 
pedantic scheme savors strongly of his profession. Whether he required 
his pupils to memorize the verses, we do not know. He also wrote a chron- 
ological table of kings and consuls from Romulus to the year 379 A.D., 
when he himself was consul.” On one occasion he had his scribes prepare 
a copy of the chronicle of Nepos for the instruction of the children of 
Probus; on another he wrote a liber protrepticus, or outline of studies, 
for his own grandson, in which he recommends the reading of Sallust’s 
Catiline and Histories.” He believed that the first business of a gram- 
maticus was to know Cicero, Vergil, and Roman history, and he praised 
the rhetor Staphylius for his mastery of Livy and Herodotus.” 


II. AUGUSTINE’s CRITICISM OF INSTRUCTION IN HISTORY 


Augustine possessed the wide acquaintance with history which was ex- 
pected in his profession. In the City of God he displays an ample know]- 


13 Silvae 4, 7, 53-56. 

4 Div. 1, 50; ef. Rhet. Her. 4, 101. 
Suet. dug. 89, 2. 

ΠΟ ΘΈΣΙ 1 

τ Hpist. 26, 6. 

*8 Auson. 256-284. 

Ὁ Auson. 405. 

* Auson. 322, 61-65, 

 Auson. 21/2; 13 £.; 210, 8. 
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edge of the Roman historians, from Ennius to Eutropius.~ He mentions 
history as a subject of instruction in the schools, a part of the business 
of the grammaticus,” and informs us that pupils were required to memo- 
rize passages from the writings of Sallust.” But after his conversion he 
turned to criticism of the schools and the sort of history there taught. 
For years he had longed for sapientia, the truth for which philosophers 
searched, but instead had gone on teaching oratory to boys, whose only 
aim, he says, was to excel in the arts of talk (linguosae artes), gain 
riches, and rule over their fellow men.” In the orator’s career adherence 
to the truth was by no means the invariable rule. Certainly neither 
teachers nor students of Augustine’s day were more scrupulous than 
Cicero, who told orators that they might lie in recounting events in order 
to make a point more effective.” Hence, once a Christian, Augustine 
could look back on his former occupation as a professorship in lying’ 
(cathedra mendacit).” He recalls his troubled emotions at the time of 
his greatest honor, when he delivered his panegyric before the emperor, 
and thus makes his confession to God: “Thou didst cause me to realize 
my misery on the day when I was to recite to the emperor my speech of 
praise, in which I was to tell many lies, and by lying win favor, even 
from men who knew the truth.” While he was walking through the streets 
of Milan before delivering his speech, his mind tense with anticipation, 
he met a beggar, evidently well filled from his day’s gain, jesting and 
making merry. Augustine turned to his companions with a sigh, remark- 
ing that the beggar had already found the satisfaction which he himself 
could not attain in spite of all his efforts.~ 

When converted, Augustine was certain that he had found the truth 
for which he had long been seeking. “Ah, Truth, Truth!” he exclaims, 
“how deeply in the marrow of my soul did I search for thee even then 
[i.e., while nine years a Manichee], as they kept sounding thy name ever 
Ἔα, anon in my ears, but only with their lips, and in many huge books.” 
‘When he turned to the subject of history, he now viewed it in a new and 
critical joht, making a sharp distinction between truth ὃ and error. “We 


do not think it necessary,” he writes, “to bel verything in the | history 
of the pagans, since even 
















‘historians, as Varro writes, differ ¢ among 
themselves on many points, ently by studied effec effort. ‘and intention. 
But if we wish, we may believe those things w hich do not contradict the 
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See 8. Angus, The Sources of the First Ten Books of Augustine's City ‘of God 
(Princeton, 1906), pp. 9-49. 

38 Doctr. Christ. 2,58; Ord. 2, 12, 37. 

κοῦ 8, Lite 

5 Conf. 'g, ΠΣ ας ΘΒ. ϑ. 

39 Brutus 45: Concessum ‘est rhetoribus ementiri in historiis ut aliquid dicere possint 
argutius. 

7 Conf. 9, 2, 4 

2% Conf. 6, 0,9. 

2° Conf. 3,6, 10; 4, 1, 1. 
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ee ee antiquity had Here wpeenciicen 
taught fosether ani the Schools nand, ς viewed as matter for poetry or 
oratory, had not been sharply - differentiated. Even the historian Livy 
thought it unnecessary to confirm or refute the poetic tales of ancient 
times.” But. the Christians viewed the. myths as lies, invented by demons 
to deceive and damn the people. Accordingly Augustine is continually 
insisting' on the distinction between true history and fable, rumor, opin- 
ion, or conjecture.” Of course he was no more capable of rational eriti- 
cism than Livy had been. Many prodigies related in the well-known 
works of history he thinks incredible, but if they do no harm to the 
reader it matters not whether they be true or false.” But the statements 
of historians must now be tested by a new standard of truth, namely, 
their agreement or disagreement with the Bible. The Bible therefore 
became the basic textbook for learning the events of the past, all other 
documents being regarded as inferior and unreliable supplements. 

However, when Augustine finds statements in pagan authors which 
must be rejected by his new test, he strengthens his case, if possible, by 
pointing to differences already found among the historians.” Thus, in 
spite of its admixture of error, pagan history might be used to refute _ 
pagan errors. The most notable occasion for such refutation came when 
Rome was sacked by Alaric, and the pagans cried out that the desertion. 
of the gods was the cause of all the trouble. In reply Augustine wrote 
his City of God, citing at length the pagan historians to demonstrate 
(1) that Rome had suffered greater ills in former times, and (2) that - 
the gods were proved to be demons by their flagrant immorality. For 
the first point he depends chiefly on Livy, for the second on Varro and 
Euhemerus. 

It was in the common secular schools that Augustine had studied these 
authors. But after his conversion he was no longer concerned with those 
schools, and when he refers to them it is usually in a disparaging tone. 
He is aware, however, that many young Christians were still following 
the traditional courses, and for them he has a word of advice. They are 
not to pursue any secular study expecting thereby to attain to the happy 
life, but to scrutinize each soberly, reject everything tainted with super- 
stition and loose living, and retain only what is necessary for the busi- 
ness of this life.” The necessary subjects are enumerated : those dealing 
with material objects (including the mechanical arts), the science of 
disputation, and the science of number. The interests of Augustine now 

COO 51. 6. 

evel praef., 3-9. 

B2Cw. 3, 31; 6,4; 16, 8.9; Epist. 143,12; In Evang. Ioh. 90, 2. 

δ Ciy. 3,31. 


8. Civ. 18, 40. ‘ 
3% Doctr. Christ. 2, 39, 58. 
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lay in a very different kind of education, which was to prepare men for 
their part in the city of God rather than in the ephemeral city of this 
world. From his professorship at Milan he retired to the country for a 
few months, and promptly organized a kind of philosophical school for 
his friends, his mother, and his son. Shortly afterward he became a 
priest in Hippo, and there planned the instruction of candidates for 
baptism and of postulants for orders. The method he used with the first 
eroup is described in the book De Catechizandis Rudibus. The studies 
of the second are best set forth in the four books De Doctrina Christiana. 


III. AUGUSTINE’S PLAN OF INSTRUCTION IN HISTORY 


History in Catechetical Instruction.—Of the multitude of pagans being 
converted in the time of Augustine many were admitted into the Church 
without adequate instruction in the Christian faith. This problem Augus- 
tine attacked with characteristic vigor from the beginning of his priest- 
hood, and thereby soon gained a widespread reputation. About the year 
400, Deogratias, a deacon of Carthage, asked him to set forth his method 
so that others might profit by his experience. The reply is a treatise in 
one book, De Catechizandis Rudibus, the most important work of its 
kind which survives from Christian antiquity. 

In that work he explains that when candidates for instruction (ad- 
petentes, postulantes) were brought to him he delivered a discourse, 
interspersed with questions, to introduce them to the Christian faith and 
prepare them for further instruction as catechument. The discourse 
(narratio) was chiefly an account of God’s dealings with men from the 
Creation down to the present.” It was not complete or detailed, but 
stressed the dividing points (articuli) which marked off the epochs of 
history. One goal was kept constantly in mind—to manifest the love of 
God in the mission of Jesus, and thus to arouse reciprocal love in the 
heart of the convert. He explained that the whole of the Old Testament 
‘foretold by prophecy and symbol the future advent of Christ and the 
formation of the Church, his spiritual body. For example, when Jacob 
first put forth his hand from his mother’s womb, then his head, then his 
body, he was a type of Christ, who first sent patriarchs and prophets 
through five ages (like the five fingers of Jacob’s hand) before he him- 
self, the head, appeared ; then followed the Church, his body.” Whenever 
. the interest in the narrative lagged, he remarks, it was revived by no- 
ticing such mystical symbols.“ To make his method clear Augustine 
writes out for Deogratias a model discourse of ten chapters, nearly seven 
thousand words.” After congratulating the candidate on his decision to 


86 Catech. Rud. 3, 5: Narratio plena est cum quisque primo catechizatur ab eo quod 
seriptum est: In principio fecit Deus caelum et terram, usque ad praesentia tempora 
ecclesiae. : 

87 Catech. Rud. 3, 6. 0 Catech. Rud. 16, 24—25, 49. 

88 Catech. Rud. 13, 18. 
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apply for instruction, he refers to God’s rest on the seventh day as a type 
of the Christian’s rest, to be reached in the seventh age, after six ages 
of the world’s history are finished. Throughout these ages a struggle goes 
on between two cities, that of the wicked and that of the saints, now 
mingled on earth but destined finally to be separated on the day of judg- 
ment. Five of the ages belong to Old Testament history, beginning re- 
spectively with Adam, Noah, Abraham, David, and the Babylonian 
Captivity. These are filled with symbols pointing forward to the sixth 
age, when man is renewed in the likeness of God even as he was first 
created on the sixth day. Augustine explains that even now the ancient 
prophecies of the Church and its victories over persecution and heresy 
are being visibly fulfilled. This leads to a final exhortation to steadfast- 
ness and righteousness. 

Instruction in Bible history, of course, was not a novelty introduced 
by Augustine, for the Church from its beginning took that history as the 
factual basis of its faith. In the book of Acts two sermons are reported” 
which consist chiefly of a sketch of Old Testament history interpreted 
to support Christian doctrine. Doubtless such instruction was somehow 
conveyed to every generation of converts, and to children in Christian 
homes, but our literary sources afford little indication of the methods 
used. The apologists of the second century gave some attention to chro- 
nology, to show that the sacred books of the Bible were older than the 
writings of the Greeks, and there were frequent appeals to Old Testa- 
ment prophecies and symbols as witnesses to the truth fulfilled in Christ. 
An example is found in Irenaeus’ treatise On the Proof of the Apostolic 
Preaching, which sketches portions of Old Testament history as an argu- 
ment for the Faith.” More important for comparison with Augustine’s 
eatechesis is that chapter of the Apostolic Constitutions which discusses 
“How Catechumens Should Be Instructed.” Along with other items, 
the candidate was to learn the order of events in Creation and providen- 
tial direction (μανθανέτω δημιουργίας διαφόρου τάξιν, προνοίας εἷρμον), how 
God in every age (καθ᾽ ἑκάστην γενεάν) has punished the wicked and glori- 
fied the saints. It is clear that systematic instruction in Bible history was 
given to catechumens, exactly as Augustine prescribes. Unfortunately, 
the date and authorship of the Apostolic Constitutions is uncertain, but 
recent opinion seems to accept the conclusion of Funk that they are the 

19 Chaps. 7 and 13. 

‘The Armenian text, discovered in 1904, with French and English versions, is 
printed in Patrologia Orientalis, XII (1919), 653-803. P. Drew, Zeitschrift fur neu- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, VIII (1907), 226, called the work “the oldest church 
catechesis,” supporting his claim by citing parallels between it and Augustine’s cate- 
chetical treatise. The parallels are not close, and the two works when viewed entire are 
quite different in character. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur 
(Freiburg, 1913-1924), I, 411, correctly classifies Irenaeus’ treatise as apologetic 


rather than catechetical. 
#7, 29, in Patrologia Graeca, I, 1037 f. 
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work of a Syrian Apollinarist of about 400 a.p.* It is quite uncertain 
whether Augustine knew of any similar scheme of catechesis. 

Augustine’s model discourse was intended only as an introduction to 
the studies of the catechumenate, but of the remaining studies we have 
no account. Along with those already baptized, the catechumens were 
admitted to hear sermons, and were known as audientes. In the sermons 
of Augustine one finds much of Bible history, with frequent mention of 
the six ages.“ It is probable that candidates also returned for further 
instruction along the lines which had been indicated in the introductory 
discourse.” 

The most striking feature of that discourse is the scheme of the six 
ages ἀπ σπ ae anh ine et oo a pattern of of 
universal history as the basis of the Christian faith. The genesis of that 
‘scheme deserves a more detailed investigation than it has yet received. 
Th vas a notion of long standing that each of the six days of Creation 
represents a thousand_years-of δ᾽ he first hint of this is 
found in the Book of Jubilees, a J ewish work “3 the second century be- 
fore our era. Since the Psalmist had said that “ἃ thousand years in Thy 
sight are but as yesterday when it is past,” the author infers that Adam’s 
death at the age of 930 was a fulfillment of the word of the Lord that he 
should die on the same day on which he ate of the forbidden fruit.” About 
the beginning of the Christian era the author of the Book of the Secrets 
of Enoch arrived at the notion of a world week of seven thousand years.” 
The seven ages, and the seven thousand years, are also mentioned in the 
Jewish Testament of Abraham, in the first century. In the Talmud, 
Rabbi Kattina of the third century is named as author of the doctrine 
that the world must last six thousand years, then be destroyed and re- 
main destroyed for one thousand, apparently in recurring cycles.” In 
Christian literature the idea first appears in the Epistle of Barnabas (of 
uncertain date, but before 150 a.p.) It is there explained that the days 
of Creation represent six thousand years of world history, which are to 
be followed by the Lord’s return and a thousand years of Sabbath rest 
for the saints.” Irenaeus (about 180) states the view more explicitly, 
and 1 in the third century it was made the basis of the first comprehensive 


τὴ Bardenhew er, LV, 271: 

4 Serm. 125, 4; 259, 2; In Evang. Ioh. 9,6; In Psalm. 92, 1. 

On audientes see Serm. 1595. 1. 6: Bareille, in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 
IT :2, 1884 f., enlarges on the probable subject matter of subsequent instruction, but 
acknowledges an unfortunate lack of documentary evidence. 

© Jubilees 4, 30, quoted in R. H. Charles, Book of the Secrets of Enoch (Oxford, 
1896), pp. 45 f. 

τ Charles, loc. cit. 

15 Test. Abr. Recensio A, 19; Ree. B, 7, in Texts and Studies, I1:2 (Cambridge, 

1892), pp. 101, 112. 
© Sanh. 97 a, in’L. Goldschmit, Der babylonische Talmud, VII (Berlin, 1903), 
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Christian chronology by Sextus Julius Africanus.” It was taught by 
Lactantius, and mentioned by Jerome.” 

The teaching of Ambrose on this point is important, as preparing the 
way for Augustine. He frequently gives a symbolic meaning to the Crea- 
tion week, and to God’s Sabbath rest, but his explanations are not alto- 
eether clear or consistent. In one passage he says that as God rested 
on the Sabbath day, so Jesus has now brought rest to the faithful by his 
resurrection.” Elsewhere he states that the eighth day is the resurrection 
day, representing the age in which Christians now live, since the seven 
ages of the old world have passed away.” Two passages refer to the 
familiar theory that one day represented a thousand years, but each 
time it is brushed aside in favor of what Ambrose believed a more spir- 
itual interpretation. Once he opposed the notion of six thousand years 
as the world’s duration by declaring that more than that number of years 
had already passed.” - 

Although Augustine was at first a believer in the millennial Sabbath, 
there is no evidence that he ever held the old view of the six thousand 
years’ duration.” In one passage he mentions that theory along with his 
own plan of the six ages, saying that according to either scheme of reck- 
oning Christ came in the sixth age.” The text from the Psalms seemed to 
him inadequate as proof for two reasons: (1) the statement that “a thou- 
sand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past” was inap- 
propriate if the psalmist intended to refer to the period of time (much 
more than a thousand years) which had passed when he wrote ; and (2) 
the following phrase, “as a watch in the night,” cannot be adjusted to fit 
the theory.” The theory, furthermore, is in conflict with the statement 
of the Lord that no one, not even the Son, knows the time of the end.” 

But no exegete of that age could well abandon one symbolic interpre- 
tation without finding another to take its place, and the circumstances of 

5: Tren, Adv. Haeres. 5, 28, 3; H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die byzan- 
tinische Chronographie (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 24-26. 

55 Lact. Inst. 7, 14, 7; Hier. Epist. 140, 8 (on Ps. 89, 4): Ergo arbitror ex hoc loco 
et ex epistula quae nomine Petri apostoli inscribitur mille annos pro una die solitos 
appellari; ut scilicet quia mundus in sex diebus fabricatus est, sex milibus annorum 
tantum ecredatur subsistere. The words arbitror and credatur mark Jerome’s reserve 
on the point. 

58 Bpist. 44, 10. 

 Epist. 44, 16. ef. Ioseph 7, 39, where the septem anni istius mundi are swallowed 
up by the subsequent ages of the lex spiritalis. 

= In Luc. 7,7: Post sex dies...de quo possumus dicere, post sex milia annorum— 
mille enim anni in conspectu Dei tamquam dies una—sed plures quam sex milia com- 
putantur anni, et malumus sex dies per symbolum intellegere. Cf. In Lue. 7, 22. 

8 Civ, 20, 7 refers to his earlier belief in the millennium. But in an early sermon 
(Serm. 259, 2), where he makes the millennium the seventh age, to be followed by an 
eighth age after the resurrection, he has already adopted the scheme of the six ages 
based on Matt. 1, and the six-thousand-year theory seems thus excluded. 

* De Trin. 4, 7. 


8 In Psalm. 89,5; ef. Epist. 199, 17 f.: sed aliud est nosse aliquid, aliud suspicari. 
59. In Psalm. 6, 1. 
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Augustine’s conversion made it doubly impossible for him. For years he 
had been deterred from accepting the Catholic faith by the Manichaean 
conviction that the Old Testament was absurd. But Ambrose taught him 
that the apparent absurdities were really symbols of spiritual truth, even 
as St. Paul had said, “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’”” 
Augustine’s conversion thus rested upon his acceptance of the allegorical 
method. As for the seven days of Genesis, the apostle had already de- 
clared that the Sabbath was a type of the rest which remains for the 
people of God, and hence the preceding six days must represent six 
ages of toil on earth.” The first two ages of the world Augustine found 
to be obvious and familiar to all, ending with Noah and Abraham.” The 
next three he found marked off in the first chapter of Matthew, and the 
sixth, of course, must be the age which begins with Christ. These ages 
are of unequal length, with ten generations of men in the first and in the 
second, and fourteen generations, as Matthew points out, in each of the 
next three. The number in the sixth is undetermined, and may even 
equal the sum of all the others. All this had a symbolic meanying (which 
he goes on to explain), and found a parallel in the six ages of a man’s 
life, in which old age begins at sixty, and may itself last another sixty 
years.” 

The circumstances under which this doctrine is first set forth by 
Augustine seem clearly to mark him as its inventor. At the time of his 
conversion in 387, Augustine had learned the allegorical method from 
Ambrose. But he did not take over any of his interpretations of the seven 
days, which doubtless seemed to him to lack precision and clarity. On his 
return to Africa, in 388, he was immediately involved in controversy 
with the Manichees, who had -been his former associates. Either that 
year, or very soon after, he published his treatise De Genesi contra Mani- 
chaeos, using against them the allegorical method which had brought 
about his own conversion, and inventing the new scheme of history which 
was to dominate the teaching of that subject for a thousand years. 

The novelty of the scheme appears in two aspects : as against the casual 
instruction in history given in pagan schools there was opposed a well- 
defined outline of world history based on the Bible; and as against the 
Jewish and Christian notion of six thousand years of history (with no 
natural division into ages) there was opposed the plan of six ages, clearly 
defined by important crises of Bible history. As priest and bishop Augus- 
tine found his pattern useful for instructing beginners in Christian 
doctrine. It not only provided a convenient plan of Bible history, but 
left room for the continuation of history till the end of the world. The 


© Conf. 5, 14, 24; 6, 5,6 f. 

ας, Adimant. 16, 3: Interpretatur apostolus sabbatum ad Hebraeos cum dicit: 
Remanet igitur sabbatismus populo Dei. Cf. Vulg. Hebr. 4, 9. 

Ὁ Divers. Quaest. 58, 2: qui articuli sunt evidentissimi et notissimi. 

®8 Gen. 6. Manich. 1, 35-43. 
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student was not to think of a sharp break at the close of the apostolic 
age, but was rather shown the continued revelation of God’s hand in the 
progress of the Church. The witness of the martyrs, the conversion of 
kingdoms, and the falling away of heretics were all foretold by God, and 
hence are a continuing demonstration of the truth of His word.” The 
convert was therefore bidden to look ahead with confidence to the end 
of the age and the future reward of the saints. History and revelation 
merge into one symmetrical pattern, in which the believer has his own 
stable place, fixed in the eternity of God’s beneficent purpose. 

History in the Instruction of the Clergy —Augustine’s work included 
the teaching of clergy as well as laity. When he was ordained a presbyter 
at Hippo, he established a monastery which soon became in effect a semi- 
nary for the training of the clergy of that city (monasterium clericorum). 
Indeed, many of the monks became bishops elsewhere, and established 
similar institutions in their own cities.” Not all monks were elevated to 
clerical orders, but only those with sufficient continence, necessary in- 
struction, and a suitable perfection of character.” Of the studies pursued 
in the monastery we have no exact account. For the nuns of the same 
city Augustine prescribed a fixed hour for the daily issuance of books, 
and quiet attention to the lesson read at each meal—a practice of Cap- 
padocian origin which was generally adopted in the West.” Doubtless 
there were similar rules for men, along with a program of instruction 
intended both for private edification and for training preachers. Augus- 
tine’s biographer states that he was especially eager to give instruction 
to future teachers.” 

Of his extant works the De Doctrina Christiana doubtless gives the 
best view of the content of that instruction. He there states that the 
training of the preacher should consist in finding the meaning of Serip- 
ture and in mastering the method of expounding it to others.” To under- 
stand its meaning he says that one should have a knowledge both of 
words and of the things signified by words, including natural objects, 
numbers, music, and the institutions and history of men.” Whatever one 
has learned, even as a child in the pagan schools, about the order of past 
events, is useful in interpreting Scripture. Ambrose demonstrated this, 
he says, in refuting the Platonists’ claim that Jesus had borrowed his 
teaching from them, by arguing that since Plato was in Egypt in the 
time of Jeremiah he may have got his ideas from the Hebrew prophet.” 

ὁ: Catech. Rud. 24, 44 f. 

% Possid. Vita Aug. δ, 11; Aug. Serm. 355, 2. See H. Leclerq, L’ Afrique chrétienne 
(Paris, 1904), II, 72 f. 

: αν a 60, 1: sufficiens continentia, instructio necessaria, personae regularis in- 
TG gist. 211. B19: Σ That, 4, 17: Boned. Reg. 38. 


 Possid. Vita Aug. 19.  Doctr. Christ. 2,10, 15 — 2, 28, 42. 
60. Docir. Christ. 1,1. τ Doctr. Christ. 2, 28, 42 f. 
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In citing this case Augustine reveals his special interest in chronology 
which synchronized secular and Bible history. By it the antiquity of 
God's revelation was confirmed, and the Old Testament stories were set 


1 the mework of unquestioned world events. 


though the past institutions of men are relate ἘΠῚ ies 
history itself is not to be counted among human ee For events 
which have already occurred and cannot be undone are to be considered 
as part of the world order, whose founder and ruler is God.’”* The very 
word “history” thus receives a new and distinctly Christian meaning. 
For the Roman, it was simply “the knowledge of the past,” or “a narra- 
tive of past events.” As such, it 1 was an entirely human affair—what men 





knew, or related, about the past. ᾿ς Augustine ‘commonly uses the word in. 
this customary meaning. But above this incomplete and uncertain human 
knowledge is a higher historia ipsa, a 1 planned ordo temporum, which 
belongs to divine providence. The real aim in Augustine’ s teaching was 
to impart an understanding of that plan of history, conceived by God. 
It lias previously been remarked that the study of the historians had 
been a part of the program of liberal arts. These Augustine admitted as 
part of the training of the clergy. Shortly after his conversion he had 
begun treatises on seven of Varro’s disciplinae, hoping, as he says, to 
ascend, and lead others, by these corporeal steps to the incorporeal 
realities.” Later, when as bishop he wrote the De Doctrina Christiana, 
he still believed these subjects useful to the preacher of the gospel. Al- 
though they were of pagan origin, the Christian was justified in taking 
them for a better use, even as the Israelites had taken from the Egyp- 
tians their silver and gold and garments in order to devote them to the 
Lord.” But Augustine’s interest in the disciplines was so slight that he 
never completed the treatises begun in Milan. Some years later, when 
a friend requested his book De Musica for the instruction of his son, 
Augustine found that only the sixth book had been properly revised. 
His duties, he explains, allowed no time for such trivialities. Of the other 
liberal arts, only history, so far as it relates the truth, is worth knowing, 


and _in that study one must bewa are of errors in n the writings of men not 


inspired of God.” 
_A more detailed view of Augustine’s advanced instruction in history 
may be gained from the City of God. After refuting the charges against 














3 τ, Doctr. Christ, 2, 28, 44. Narratione autem historica cum praeterita etiam homi- 
num instituta narrantur, non inter humana instituta ipsa historia numeranda est, 
quia iam quae transierunt nec infecta fieri possunt, in ordine temporum habenda sunt, 
quorum est conditor et administrator Deus. 

*® Retract. 1, 6. 

τὰ Doctr. Christ. 2, 40, 60. The figure was invented by Origen, and had a lasting 
popularity ; see E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 676-679. 

' Epist. 101. On the revision of De Musica see Marrou, pp. 580-683. 
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the Christians, he proceeds in the last twelve books to expound the provi- 
dence of God in world history. Books XI to XIV set forth the origins 
of the city of God and the city of this world, Books XV to XVIII their 
progress, and Books XIX to XXII their destined end. The progress of 
the cities is marked off by the familiar divisions of the six ages. Book 
XV discusses the first age, from Adam to Noah, and Book XVI the 
second and third, with due notice of the articulus reached in Abraham.” 
At the end of this book the scheme is explained for the first time, with 
a reference to the passage in Matthew on which it is based. A critic 
unfamiliar with Augustine’s previous writings might be annoyed to find 
the explanation thus delayed, but the tacit assumption obviously was 
that the readers already understood the scheme. Book XVII deals with 
the fourth and fifth ages; Book XVIII again reviews the general plan, 
then goes back to recount the affairs of the pagans since the time of 
Abraham, and continues with the sixth age. The last three books deal 
with future things, finally closing with a rapturous description of the 
seventh age, the Sabbath of rest for the people of God. 

In this grand perspective of history much is left incomplete. Only 
the eighteenth book takes up the history of the pagan nations, and even 
there little more is done than to pair off the names of Biblical persons 
with contemporary kings of Assyria, Egypt, Sicyon, and so on. Augus- 
tine at this point admits his dependence on the chronicle of Eusebius, 
whose value Ambrose had already demonstrated to him,” but he does not 
attempt to revise or adapt that chronicle to his new scheme of the six 
ages. ΤῸ do so he would have had to include the period before Abraham, 
omitted by Eusebius. But in the chronology of that period there was a 
wide discrepancy between the Hebrew text of Genesis, lately translated 
in Jerome’s Vulgate, and the Septuagint version, on which the older 
Latin Bible was based. Augustine generally preferred the latter, but was 
perplexed about the figures for Methusaleh, which made him outlive the 
flood by fourteen years.” The problem was left to vex chroniclers until 
the time of Bede. 

IV. SuccEssors or AUGUSTINE 

The general acceptance of Augustine’s pattern of the six ages by medie- 
val chroniclers is sufficiently well understood. A detailed study of his- 
torical instruction in the Middle Ages—which has never been made— 
would go far beyond the scope of this paper and would require the scru- 
tiny of a large number of unpublished chronicles. Something may be 

τὸ Civ, 16, 12. Throughout these books there are numerous digressions which seem 
to violate all the canons of unity and coherence. On this point see Marrou, pp. 59-76. 

7 Civ. 4, 6: Nam sicut scribunt qui chronicam historiam persecuti sunt, mille 
ducentos et quadraginta annos.... Though no author is named, the reference is cer-~ 
tainly to Jerome’s translation of Eusebius. See Angus, pp. 51, 154. On Ambrose’s use 


of the chronicle see note 71 above. 
8 Civ. 15, 10-13. 
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said, however, of the immediate influence of Augustine, and of some 
representative teachers who followed his method in later times. 

The first historian inspired by Augustine was his friend Orosius, who 
wrote at his request seven books of History Against the Pagans, to con- 
tinue the arguments of the City of God. Orosius, to be sure, does not 
introduce the six ages into his treatise. They would have been no more 
appropriate there than in the first half of the City of God, of which 
Orosius’ work is a continuation. He does, however, conform to Augus- 
tine’s pattern on one important point, insisting that history must be 
viewed as a whole, beginning with Adam. He remarks that 3,184 years 
from Adam to the time of Ninus and Abraham have been omitted or 
ignored by all historiographers.” That period, he avers, must be dis- 
cussed in some manner, however briefly, to enforce the point that suffer- 
ings and disasters go back to the very beginning, and are a divine 
punishment for the sins of men. His discussion is limited to a single 
chapter on the fall of Adam and the Flood. To the casual reader it seems 
perfunctorily introduced, with little bearing on the main argument ; 
but it is clear evidence of the acceptance of Augustine’s opinion that 
world history must hereafter be considered in its entirety, with divine 
providence as its guiding principle. AT τῷ ak Te 

Another contemporary, Prosper of Aquitaine, continued the work of 
Augustine in two fields, in the refutation of heresy and in chronography. 
In his later works Augustine was much concerned with the errors of 
Pelagius, and Prosper continued the debate with such zeal that he was 
called Augustine’s best disciple.” Besides other works, he wrote an epit- 
ome of Jerome’s chronicle, extended back to Adam and down to his own 
time.” It is the first of the many chronicles which continue the work of 
Jerome throughout the Middle Ages. Here, as in the works of Orosius, the 
addition of the period before Abraham indicates the influence of Augus- 
tine. The frequent notice of heresies also well conforms to his plan of 
giving instruction in history usque ad praesentia tempora ecclesiae. 

Little can be said about the curriculum of schools in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. The schools established in Africa by Augustine and his disci- 
ples must have been swept away by the Vandals, and ail the western 
provinces were ravaged by similar invasions. But here and there, as 
opportunity offered, new schools were organized.” Isidore, who became 
bishop of Seville about the year 600, had a part in that task. He wrote 

τὸ Oros. Hist. 1,1, 4 f. 

80 Bardenhewer, IV, 539. 

In MGH AA IX, 385 ff. Prosper’s contemporary Victorius remarks about the 
change made in beginning with Creation (ibid., p. 345). 

2 On the decline of the schools see M. Roger, L’Enseignment des lettres classiques 
d’Ausone ἃ Alcuin (Paris, 1905), pp. 153-155. In the sixth century, when disturbed 


conditions in Italy prevented Cassiodorus from establishing a school at Rome, he 
built a monastery on his own estate and drew up a plan of study for the monks which 
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a rule for the monks, based on that of Benedict but with more specific 
provision for the education of children who had been given to the mon- 
astery.” He presided at the Council of Toledo in 633, where further 
regulations were made for two types of schools. Young men and boys 
“of the clergy” (in clero) were to be kept together in one room of the 
bishop’s house, under the charge of an approved teacher. Those who 
were not amenable to his discipline were to be assigned to monasteries 
and there kept under a stricter restraint.” 

The content of instruction given in the schools of the time appears 
in Isidore’s most famous work, the Origines (also called Etymologiae). 
It is a sort of encyclopedia, which, as a contemporary declared,” “has 
collected in brief form almost everything which needs to be known.” In 
this compendium of universal knowledge history is represented by a 
world chronicle of the six ages as defined by Augustine.” This section 
is an epitome of a longer chronicle earlier written by Isidore, based on 
the chronicles of Jerome and Prosper but with the notable addition of 
the sex aetates as a framework.” The idea was evidently suggested by 
the City of God, from which frequent excerpts were made. Like Augus- 
tine, Isidore closes by saying that the remaining time of the sixth age 
is uncertain since Christ has said that it is not ours to know the times 
and seasons. Elsewhere, also, Isidore follows Augustine in commenting 
on the six days of Creation, the six ages, and the perfection of the 
number six.” 

The dominant place of Isidore in the learning of the seventh century 
is well matched by that of Bede in the eighth. Born in Northumbria in 
672 or 673, he was given at seven to the monastery at Wearmouth. “From 





included the chief works of Augustine and the historical works of Eusebius and 
Jerome and their continuators. Benedict of Nursia took boys to rear in his monastery, 
where there was a regular schedule of studies. See G. C. Coulton, Five Centuries of 
Religion (Cambridge, 1922-1936), I, 222 f. 

“ Isid. Reg. Monach. 20,5 (PL 83, 891). Cf. Vita 8. Isidori, PL 82, 36. 

“ Cone. Tolet. a. 633 Mansi 10, 626. 

* Braulio in PL 82, 67. The question arises whether the Origines was intended to 
be a schoolbook or a general reference work. E. Brehaut, An Encyclopedist of the 
Dark Ages (New York, 1912), pp. 86—88, notices the parallel between Isidore’s work 
and the Institutes of Cassiodorus, which avowedly sets forth a program of studies, 
concluding that the first eight books of the Origines form an “encyclopedia of educa- 
tion,” and the remainder an encyclopedia of all knowledge. While it is true that the 
first books set forth the traditional disciplinae in regular order, beginning with gram- 
mar, the division at the end of Book VIII seems artificial, and the distinction between 
two kinds of “encyclopedias” is entirely modern. For Isidore, “education” and “know]- 
edge” were synonymous; Orig. 1, 1: Disciplina a discendo nomen accepit, unde et 
scientia dici potest. By disciplin& Isidore means a subject of school instruction, as 
is evident in the following section De septem liberalibus disciplinis. The obvious in- 
tention of both Cassiodorus and Isidore was to include all topics which were impor- 
tant for a monk or priest to know. 

6 At the close of Book V. 

 MGH AA XI, 427-448. 

* Lib. Num. 28 f. (PL 83, 184) ; ef. Aug. Civ. 11, 30. 
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that time,” he writes in his fifty-ninth year, “spending my entire life 
in the walls of the same monastery, I have given all my attention to 
meditating on the Scriptures, and have always held it pleasant either 
to learn, or teach, or write.” His works are almost as encyclopedic in 
their range as those of Isidore, and throughout display the hand of the 
schoolmaster. They include treatises on grammar, natural science, his- 
tory and chronology, and theology. One of his earliest works, written 
in 703, was a textbook for students on the subject of time reckoning and 
chronology.” It is in large part based on the corresponding sections of 
Isidore’s Origines, including a chronicle of the six ages. One change, 
however, was introduced—the length of the first four ages was reckoned 
according to the Hebrew text.” Bede’s little chronicle, De Temporibus, 
soon became known outside his own monastery, and its innovations led 
to a charge of heresy. The letter in which he defends himself, written in 
708 to Plegwin, a monk of Hexham, gives valuable information about 
the historical theories then current. (1) Bede assumes that the doctrine 
of the six ages, in the last of which Christ was born, was universally 
taught by the Church. (2) The chronology of Eusebius and Isidore, 
based on the Septuagint, was so firmly established in England that a 
departure from it was branded as heresy. (3) The common people and 
uninstructed monks still clung to the six-thousand-year theory, and were 
eager to speculate on the approaching time of the end.” 

Bede’s short De Temporibus proved inadequate for the needs of his 
disciples, so in 725 he prepared his larger and better-known work De 
Temporum Ratione. In compiling it he drew from a wide range of writ- 
ers, including Augstine. In the preface he defends the Hebrew chron- 
ology, but remarks that the figures of the Septuagint are added in order 
that the reader may choose for himself. The work closes with five chap- 
ters on future things, refuting the six-thousand-year theory and the 
expectation of an earthly millennium. The reader is exhorted to reject 
these heresies, cling to the Catholic faith in the six ages, and enter into 
the Sabbath of eternal rest. The whole work, like its predecessor De 
Temporibus, was intended as a manual for students, with further details 

89 Hist. Eccl. 5, 24, ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1896). 

” De Temporibus, in J. A. Giles, The Miscellaneous Works of Venerable Bede (Lon- 
don, 1843), VI, 123-138. The purpose of the work is explained in the preface of De 
Temporum Ratione, Giles, VI, 139. 

_ ™Mommsen, MGH AA ΧΙ, 241, states that Bede’s calculation of the length of the 
ages was not part of the shorter chronicle, but a later addition, taken from the longer 
work of 725. The letter written to Plegwin in 708, cited below, is a complete refuta- 
tion of this view. 

95 Bpist. 3, Giles, I, 144-154. Among other interesting details of this letter is the 
mention of a chronographus heresiarches whose work Bede had read when a boy. Like 
Q. Julius Hilarianus, who wrote a chronicle in 397, he fixed the date of Christ’s birth 
at 5500 A.M., the end at 6000. But the extant chronicle of Hilarianus cannot, as W. 


Levison (see work cited in note 1 above, pp. 116, 122), supposes, be the book Bede 
refers to. The latter contains several striking details not found in the former. 
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to be supplied in the master’s oral discussion.” The importance Bede 
attached to the six ages is evident throughout his writings. He constantly 
interprets Scripture by allegory in which the numbers five, six, seven, 
eight, and the mention of the Sabbath remind him of the ages of the 
world.” He even made the topic the subject of a long hymn, which Alcuin 
described as “most beautiful.’””” 

One more teacher will be mentioned, coming four centuries after 
Bede. Hugo of St. Victor was born in Saxony about 1086, and became 
a student, teacher, and master of the school at St. Victor’s monastery—_ 
in Paris. He was widely hailed as a second Augustine, the most learned 
teacher of his age. His course in theology was based on the three meth- 
ods of Scripture interpretation: history, allegory, tropology. These, he 
states, constitute disciplines which must be mastered in the proper order, 
history coming first to serve as a basis for the others.” Hence the very 
first book to be placed in the hands of his students was a syllabus of 
history, De Tribus Maximis Circumstantis Gestorum, id est Personis 
Locis Temporibus. It begins with a prologue which states the basic im- 
portance of history and the need of a fully memorized outline of the 
subject and gives a brief explanation of the six days and six ages. Then 
follow seventy-four pages of names of persons and places and of chrono- 
logical data, all to be memorized. Most of the material is adapted from 
Bede and later chroniclers. In the works of Hugo collected by his abbot, 
Gilduin, the first volume contained his more elementary schoolbooks, 
among which this history book comes first. Copies were rapidly mul- 
tiplied in France, Germany, the Low Countries, and England. Its 
dissemination is perhaps the best indication of the widespread and long- 
continued teaching of Augustine’s six ages in medieval schools.“-— 

The change instituted by Augustine in the teaching of history corres- ~ 
ponds to the change in world outlook between ancient and medieval 
times. For the Romans, historia was that knowledge of the past which 
ne TiS ς0ὸὃὕ0Ὑὕ0||Π ἘΠῚὶ: 55.5.9 πο ττσ τε - τ ——$—$_$ ΄΄ΠΠΠρΠΠρὖ5΄Πὖ6Π60-ᾳ.-: z 

88 Giles, VI, 182, 253. 

% The number five: Giles, VII, 275 f.; VIII, 12, 323; six: V, 323; IX, 24; XII, 49; 
seven: VIII, 231; eight: VIII, 82; X, 132, 320; XII, 255; the Sabbath: X, 38; 
XI, 6, 185. Bede invents a new conception of the seventh and eighth ages. The seventh 
is the rest of the saints between death and the resurrection, contemporary with all 
the other six ages since the death of Abel. The eighth will follow the Judgment. This 
does not, as Levison, p. 121, says, follow Augustine, who never mentions an eighth 
age except in passages written while still a millenarian (see note 56 above). 

® Giles, I, 78-81; Plummer, I, cliii. 

96 PL 175, 777-799. On Hugo’s course of study see G. Paré, A. Brunet, P. Tremblay, 
La Renaissance du Χ 115 siécle «Paris, 1933). 

% A description of this work, with classification of the manuscripts, text of the 
prologue, and summary of the remainder, is published by the present writer in Spec- 
ulum, XVIII (1943), 484-493. This study should obviously be continued further to 
give a complete account of the six ages in medieval instruction. Much can doubtless 
be learned from published works, such as the Speculum Historiale of Vincent of 


Beauvais, and still more from unpublished chronicles, such as the work of Hugo here 
cited. 
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was preserved in literature and oral tradition. It might serve to enhance 
one’s pride_in his country or his family, or to furnish object lessons as 
a guide to conduct. The narrative art was often cultivated for its own 
sake, with attention fixed on style and effect. There was little attempt 
to formulate a philosophy of history. From the time of Ennius to that 
of Augustine the patriotic, ethical, and stylistic motives appear domi- 
nant throughout, influencing writers in varying degrees. The earliest 
works arose in the patriotic fervor of the Punie Wars; Sallust and Livy 
were most concerned about the moral decline of their times ; and Tacitus, 
it would seem, was thinking chiefly of the effect produced by his style. 
The same three motives determined the method of teaching history in 
the schools, but the greatest of these was style. 

Wor the Christian, on the other hand, history was the revelation of a 
divine plan the chief events of which are set forth i in the Bible. At the 
moment when Christianity won = final victory over paganism, it fell 


to the lot of ustine t attern by which history should be 
taught from_a Christian pers Neither patriotism nor narrative 
ee 
style was important, and even the moral lessons were but one aspect of 
God’s sovere eignty. The six ages of history were viewed as God’s work, 
parallel to the work of the six days of Creation. All mankind was viewed 
in one perspective, where there was neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free. The propagation of this view was gradually 


undertaken in the Christian schools, and became an essential part of 
the culture of the Middle Ages. 











THE SINDUVARA TREE IN SANSKRIT 
LITHRATURE 


BY 
M. B. EMENEAU 


Tuar classical Sanskrit poetical literature (kdvya) is decorated to a high 
degree with comparisons in the form of similes and metaphors is well 
known, and likewise that there is a large traditional stock of such com- 
parisons upon which all poetical writers alike draw. There is little striving 
after new likenesses; the originality of the poet lies in his verbal adapta- 
tions of the old stock. An encyclopedia of this rich stock should be pos- 
sible, and would be an aid to the scholar who occupies himself with the 
interpretation of Sanskrit literature. Whether it will ever be produced in 
the West, it is hard to say. Few Western scliolars have the necessary close 
acquaintance with the vast amount of kdvya literature that is extant in 
comparatively good printed editions; still fewer have the hardihood to 
attempt a comprehensive assault upon the even vaster masses that lie 
buried in bad printed editions or in manuscripts. Add to this that kdvya 
is essentially a product of cleverness, which tends to show itself in diffi- 
cult verbal involutions, and the possibility that such an encyclopedia will 
ever be produced, except by a committee of scholars, each of whom could 
contribute from his studies in particular texts, becomes slight. 

The interpretation of a passage involving the sinduvara tree in a com- 
parison has led me to collect, in rather desultory fashion but during the 
reading of a number of years,' all the passages that I could find involving 
the strduvdra. Such a study of them as I make here would be the pre- 
liminary to framing an entry for ti. encyclopedia envisaged above, and 
perhaps also one of the most valuable of its end results, for the value of 
the encyclopedia would resi, in the last analysis, in the fact that it would 
allow one to trace each element in the poetical stock-in-trade through its 


1 The works that I have searched, either by careful or hasty reading in the original 
or in translation, or by consulting indexes when they exist, include the compositions of 
ASsvaghosa, Bhasa, Kalidasa, and Bana, Subandhu’s Vasavadatta, Bhavabhiti’s 
Uttararadmacarita, Harsadeva’s Priyadargika, Rajasekhara’s Karpiramafijari and 
Viddhasalabhafjika, the Vetalapaficavimsati in Ksemendra’s Brhatkathimafjari, the 
Pancatantra in Edgerton’s reconstructed text, and of Jain texts Hemacandra’s Trisas- 
tisalakapurusacaritra, books 1-3, Merutufiga’s Prabandhacintamani, Dhanavala’s 
Bhavisattakaha, and the Sanatkumaracaritam in Haribhadra’s Neminathacaritam. 
The Sanskritist will note that I have included Prakrit passages without mentioning 
that they are such. Renderings of passages are taken from the printed translations 
peer ior the Mahabharata, Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamanjari, or where otherwise in- 

icated. 
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vicissitudes in the whole of Indic literature. On the basis of such historical 
and comparative studies our judgments of authors’ merits and demerits 
could be made firm. The present study also makes certain the botanical 
identification of the plant, which has recently been called in question. 

The plant has in the Sanskrit lexicons various names, sinduvdara, 
sindwaraka, sinduka, sindhwara, sindhwarika, sindhwarita, sindhuka, 
kapika, indrasurasa, indranika, nirgundi, nirgunt(h)i. Of these only 
sind(h)wdra and sinduvdraka seem to occur in the kdvya literature. The 
plant has been identified as Vitex negundo, Linn., and/or Vitex trifolia, 
Linn. The botanical books are clear that only a botanist can distinguish 
these two species; the Hindus do not do so. 

In a number of the passages collected, reference to this plant is non- 
distinctive, that is, it might just as well be to various other plants. In two 
epic passages, Mahabharata 3.296.43 (Poona ed.; 3.312.45 Bombay ed.; 
3.17286 Calcutta ed.) and Ramayana 3.79.34 (Gorresio), the plant occurs 
with others in lists of those that adorn the forest. The southern text of 
Subandhu’s Vasavadatta (Louis H. Gray, Vdsavadatta, a Sanskrit Ro- 
mance by Subandhu [Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series ὃ (1913) J, 
text on p. 186, translation on p. 125; the page reference to Fitzedward 
Hall’s ed. is [263]) has: pardgaputijapitijarasindwararajyamanamadhu- 
karamanjusinjitajanitajanamuda, an epithet of mahdsagarakacchopantena 
(p. 187, Fitzedward Hall [266]), ‘‘along the great ocean’s lagoon . . . pro- 
ducing delight for mankind by the sweet humming of bees glittering from 
the sindwdra-trees, tawny with masses of pollen.’’ Here the sindwara 
might be replaced by any plant whose flowers were attractive to bees be- 
cause of their pollen; the reference is nondistinctive. Another nondistine- 
tive passage, referring to the perfume of the blossoms, is found in the 
. Jain text TrisastiSalakapurusacaritra 1.2.998: 
sinduvarena durvarakusumamodasampada 
cakre ghranavisene να mahadmohah pravasinam 


“The sinduvara caused great stupor to travelers by its blossoms’ wealth 
of perfume hard to restrain like poison in the nose.’ 

In an epic passage, Mahabharata 3.155.57 (Poona ed.; 3.158.65 Bom- 
bay ed.; 3.11588 Calcutta ed.), we meet the tree for the first time involved 
in a simile. Its use, however, is again nondistinctive, for the comparison 
is with the “darts of the Love-god,”’ which in kavya are made of any 
flowers, and the passage is, moreover, found in the midst of a long series 


2 T have used the edition issued by the Srijainadharmaprasarakasabha in Bhavna- 
gar, and the translation of the Adi§varacaritra by Helen M. Johnson in the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series 51 (1931), p. 157. 
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of trees, birds, and other objects of beauty seen in the Gandhamadana 
forest. The line in the Poona edition is given thus: 


sindhuvaran atho ’ddaman manmathasye ’va tomaran. 


The editor (V. S. Sukthankar) has a wavy line under ’ddamdn ‘im- 
petuous, fiery (said of the darts),’’ indicating that the reading is “less 
than certain.’”’ Examination of the variant readings in his critical appa- 
ratus seems to show that, with less than his usual acumen, or more 
probably only by accident, the wrong reading has been adopted. It is 
attested only by the three manuscripts of the Grantha version that were 
available for this passage and by one of the two Telugu manuscripts. All 
other manuscripts read ’dardan ‘‘excellent, fine.”’ Since this means agree- 
ment between the all-important Sarada (or Kashmiri) version and the 
Malayalam version, an agreement which by itself is almost decisive, but 
which here is buttressed by agreement of the “‘K”’ version, the Bengali 
version, the Devanagari version in its three groups, and one of the two 
manuscripts of the Telugu version, the reading ’ddrdn must be the correct 
one. The Grantha and Telugu versions are so closely connected that it is 
not surprising to find them, and them only, agreeing on a reading. It is 
almost unthinkable that here they alone preserve a better reading than 
all other versions. If the editor intended any such implication, he has 
gone in the face of his critical principles as stated in The Mahabharata 
1.Ixxxvi-xcii and 3.xviii, for as between the two words neither seems to 
be a lectio difficilior (uddama is far less common than the banal udara, but 
hardly a lectio difficilior) or for any other reason preferable (note in vs. 59 
udaran as epithet of tilakdn); we can grant him only his meticulous use 
of the wavy line. Restoration to the passage of ’ddrdn yields an effect of 
sound (*vdrdn...’ddrdn...tomardan) at which the epic poet was certainly 
aiming; the context has numerous similar figures of sound.* It might of 
course be argued that the reading ’ddrdn is a secondary change that was 
made by some early redactor or scribe to achieve just this effect. Only 
if it could be demonstrated that ’dddmdn is the superior reading intrin- 
sically, which I think cannot be done, would such an argument have 
weight against the distribution of the two readings in the manuscripts. 

Another probably nondiStinctive use is found in ASvaghoga’s Buddha- 
carita 25.16, a passage of which the Sanskrit text is lost, but which can 
be given in E. H. Johnston’s English rendering from the Tibetan version 
(Acta Orientalia 15 [1936], p. 246): ‘“Who else is able by his word to 


_ 'E.g., vs. 52 madhurasvarair madhukaratr virutdn kamalakardn, the repetition of nd 
in vs. 53, the repetition of madhura- in vs. 54, in the same vs. 54 savilasan madalasdn 
... vanalasakan, vs. 55 °samkatesu katakesu, vs. 58 karnikdran ... karnapiran, ete. 
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animate men in whom passion is born with mirth, like a cloud at the end 
of spring animating the dried up sindwvara plants?” 

A somewhat more distinctive use is found in the two following pas- 
sages. In Rajasekhara’s play Karptiramafijari iv.7,‘ in conjunction with 
some of the many refrigerants prescribed by Hindu literature for use by 
lovesick maidens or during the hot season there is found a necklace of 
sinduvara flowers (so I interpret, though without access to the native 
commentaries; Lanman, rather incredibly, thought of a necklace of 
berries): sthinaparisare sinduvdrana haro “near the breast, a necklace of 
sinduvara-flowers.”” The same use of the flowers as a refrigerant is prob- 
ably intended in Bana’s Kadambari: avaddtasindhwadradamopaharam 
“gvarlanded with pure sindhuvara flowers.’’® It is a pearl-white stone slab, 
which has been washed over with fresh sandal (a refrigerant) and gar- 
landed with the flowers, on which a lovesick youth is directed to rest. 

In a large group of passages, the flowers of the sindwéra, which are 
small and white and in long, loose clusters (panicles), are placed in a 
comparison with something else on the basis of their color, occasionally 
also with thought of their abundance in a stringlike cluster. Here the 
figures are based on distinguishing traits of the plant; no other plant 
could have been substituted. 

The earliest occurrence that I have been able to find is in ASvaghosa’s 
Buddhacarita 4.49: 


dirghikam pravrtam pasya tirajaih sinduvarakath 
panduramsukasamvitam Sayanam pramadam iva 


‘See the pond enveloped by the sinduvdra bushes growing on its banks, 
like a woman lying down and clothed in white silk.’’® This can only be 
interpreted with reference to the flowers. Was it ASvaghosa who invented 
the comparison? Kavis certainly composed before ASvaghosa, even if we 
do not possess their works, except for the two epics, and it would be very 
rash to assume that any poetical element that appears in the preserved 
literature first in his works was due to him. We shall see at once, however, 
that all the other passages involving this comparison make it quite clear 
that the flowers are the part of the plant involved; perhaps the slight 


4 Sten Konow and C. R. Lanman, Raja-cekhara’s Karpira-maiijart (Harvard Orien- 
tal Series 4 [1901]), text on p. 95, transl. on p. 277. There is a v.1. simdhuvar°. 

5 Parab’s Nirnayasagara Press ed. of 1890, p. 8390; Peterson’s ed. (Bombay Sanskrit 
Series 24 [1889]), p. 206; transl. in C. M. Ridding, The Kadambart of Bana (Oriental 
Translation Fund, N.S. 7 [1896]), p. 159. Whether the commentaries in Parab’s edi- 
tion make it clear, I do not know; I have no access to this edition. Peterson and 
Ridding have no comment. 

δ Ὁ), H. Johnston, The Buddhacarita (Panjab University Oriental Publications 31, 32 
[1935, 1936]), text in 31, p. 36, transl. in 32, p. 52. The reading sinduvdrakaih is 
Cowell’s emendation for the ms. sinduvadrajath, and is of the highest probability. 
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immaturity in ASvaghosa’s use of the comparison is indeed a sign that it 
was being used for the first time by him.’ 

Our next preserved poet, Kalidasa, uses the comparison, and in its fully 
matured form, in Kumarasambhava 3.53: 


asokanirbhartsitapadmaragam 
akrstahemadyutikarnikaram 

muktakalapikrtasindhuvaram 
vasantapuspabharanam vahanti 


“(the goddess Uma) wearing as ornaments the spring flowers; the asoka- 
flowers surpassed rubies, the karnikdra-flowers drew to themselves the 
brightness of gold, the sindhuvdra-flowers were made her strings of 
pearls.’’® Here we have a classical simplicity in the use of the comparison, 
which the later kavis, in their striving for a new and clever turn, fail to 
attain. 

In Bana’s works the comparison has been found used three times, twice 
in the Kadambari, once in the Harsacarita. One of the Kadambari pas- 
sages is simple enough, but overartificial, for the author cannot be satis- 
fied with this comparison but must add two others of exactly the same 
type; the phrase occurs, moreover, in one of those long passages in which, 
in the description of one person or thing, figure follows figure until the 
subject is wrung dry, a technique dear to the Indian littérateur of the de- 
cadence. Our passage describes the fair, white color of a girl in the 
words: kutajakundasindhuvarakusumacchavibhir ivo ‘lldsitim “decked 
with the hues of kutaja, jasmine, and sinduvara flowers.’’® 

The second Kadambari passage is much more complex in its interweav- 
ing of a number of comparisons: témzrajaladharasamayadpagamanantaram 
abhinavasitasindhwarakusumapdandurair arnavagatair agahyanta hamsair 
wa kumudasaramsi candrapdadath “the pools of night-lotuses were plunged 
into by the moonbeams, which were like havisa birds falling on the ocean 
and white as stndhuvara flowers fresh and pure after the close of the sea- 
son of black clouds (i.e. the rainy season).’’!? 

The complexity attained by Bana in the Harsacarita passage is entirely 
typical of the cleverness of kavya at its most clever: ztarasravanena ca υἱ- 


7 1 am assuming that the comparison is not found in the epics, an assumption based 
only on the fact that the only references to the epics found in our dictionaries are 
those discussed above; this may, of course, be a totally unjustified assumption. 

8 The mss. are recorded as varying between °sindhuvadram and °sinduvaram. The 
commentator Narayana Pandita, whose commentary Vivarana was published in 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 32, notes that the sinduvadra flowers are compared to 
pearls bahugunatvat “because of their abundance.” 

9 Parab, p. 261; Peterson, p. 129; Ridding, p. 97. 

10 Parab, p. 100; Peterson, p. 48; Ridding, p. 46. To aid in an estimate of the passage 
I have given my own rather literal translation. 
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kasitasitasindhuvaramanjarijusa hasate ᾽να prakatitavidyamada “while the 
other ear [of Sarasvati, goddess of learning], revelling in a white full- 
blown Sindhwara flower [which she wore over it], betokened as with a 
gleaming smile [which is white by poetical convention] the intoxication 
of knowledge.”’!! 

Another example is in a comic passage put in the mouth of the hungry 
vidisaka in the Karptiramafijarii.19: 


phullukkaram kalamakirasamam vahanti 
76 sinduvaravidava maha vallaha te 

je galiassa mahisidahino sariccha 
te kim ca muddhaviaillapasinapunja 


“The Sinduvara shrubs that bear a quantity of blossoms like to rice- 
pudding—my favorites are they; and also the multitudes of fair jasmine 
blooms, like to strained buffalo-milk.’’” Rajasekhara had no scruples 
about repeating the figure in almost identical words, for in the Viddha§al- 
abhanijika 1.261 he wrote: kalamakirakumandapdndaresum sitasindwvara- 
phullesum “though the flowers of the white sinduvara are pale as rice- 
pudding and white gourd-melons.’’" In both passages, the abundance of 
small blossoms is undoubtedly referred to, as well as the color. 

Jain literature has yielded two examples of straightforward use of this 
comparison. One is in a canonical passage given by L. D. Barnett in his 
translation of the Antagadadasao (Oriental Translation Fund, N.S. 17 
[1907]), p. 53: “pouring forth tears like a rope of gems, or showers of 
rain, or sinduvara-flowers, or a broken pearl-string.’!4 Hemacandra’s 
TrisastiSalakapurusacaritra 1.6.404 has in the description of the city 
Satrufijaya: 

sthane sthane sinduvarath srikhandadravapandubhih 
krtasarvéigamangalyapundravalim ivo ’ccakath 


“just as if it had a row of auspicious tilakas made on the body by the 
sinduvara-trees pale as sandal-paste, here and there.’’!5 


11 Parab’s Nirnayasaigara Press ed. of 1897, p. 9; Fiihrer’s ed. (Bombay Sanskrit 
Series 66 [1909]), p. 14; transl. in E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas, The Harsa-carita of 
. Bana (Oriental Translation Fund, N.S. 8 [1897]), p. 5. I have adapted this translation 
by additions in square brackets. Fiihrer’s ed. omits °sita? and has °sinduvara’. 

2 See note 4 above. Ἔ 

18 Bhaskar Ramchandra Arte, The Viddhasdlabhanjika of Rajasekhara (1886), p. 23; 
Louis H. Gray, “The Viddhasalabhafjika of Rajasekhara, Now First Translated 
from the Sanskrit and Prakrit,”’ in JAOS 27 (1906), p. 18. 

14 T have no access at present to a good collection of Jain texts, and it hardly seemed 
worth the effort to trace down the passage with borrowed books. The date would in 
any case be very uncertain; the passage may be early. 

15 Johnson’s translation, p. 354. The work was composed in the third quarter of the 
twelfth century. 
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The last passage that I have collected uses a different feature of the 
plant, the matted hair on its young shoots, the undersurface of its leaves, 
and the outside of the flowers,!* in a comparison with the mane of a lion. 
This is in Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamafijari, in the VetalapaficavimSati 
section, story 11, vs. 5: 


kale kesarini smerasinduvarasatodbhate 


“the season being like a lion (lit. the maned one), for it was extraordina- 
rily full of the matted hair on opened sinduvdra flowers.’’!7 The question 
arises, whether Ksemendra (11th century) invented this comparison. A 
priori reasons could be given both for and against attributing the inven- 
tion to him; I prefer to wait to see whether the comparison is to. be found 
in other, earlier writers. 

The problem of whether the sindwdra is to be identified with Vitex 
negundo and V. trifolia has to be raised. We have seen what distinctive 
traits of the plant are made elements of comparisons, namely, its white, 
abundant flowers in long panicles, and the matted hair on the outside of 
the flowers. All of this agrees with the descriptions in a large number of 
botanical handbooks of India,'8 except for the color of the flowers, which 
in most of the books is given as blue, purplish, or bluish purple. The 


16 Sir J. D. Hooker, The Flora of British India (1875-1897), 4, p. 583, has in the 
description of Viter negundo and V. trifolia this phrase: “panicles closely white- 
tomentose”’; similar terms are found in other books. 

1 Τ my unpublished critical edition. The ms. and printed sources for the text show 
wide variants. What I read is attested completely by ms. G and the old printed text. 
Q, which goes with G but frequently rewrites, has: tamdalamdlatikekasmerinisasatod- 
bhate. RST have kesarini. For °satodbhate, RST °*tatodbhave, JP °madotkate, K (one of 
the printed ed.’s mss.) °madotkataith. On Ksemendra as a poet, see my article in JAOS 
53, pp. 124-143, and the literature cited there. 

18 One would go first to the standard modern book for the whole of India, Sir J. D. 
Hooker, The Flora of British India (1875-1897), and to the older but still useful book, 
William Roxburgh, Flora Indica; or, Description of Indian Plants (2d ed. 1832; the 
1st ed. was not completed and did not contain our species). Among the earliest bo- 
tanical works, containing also identifications with native terms, were Henrik Adriaan 
van Reede (Rheede) tot Drakestein, Hortus Indicus Malabaricus (1678-1703), and 
Sir William Jones’s posthumous article, ‘‘Botanical Observations on Select Indian 
Plants,” in Asiatick Researches 4 (1795), pp. 237-312. Books in modern times on the 
flora of provinces or other restricted areas of India are: Theodore Cooke, The Flora of 
the Presidency of Bombay (1901+1904); J. F. Duthie, Flora of the Upper Gangetic Plain 
(1903-1929); J. 5. Gamble, Flora of the Presidency of Madras (1905-1936); Sir Henry 
ag Flora Simlensis (1921); H. H. Haines, The Botany of Bihar and Orissa (1921- 

25). 

I also saw, by accident, Girija Prasanna Majumdar’s Vanaspati: Plants and Plant- 
Life as in Indian Treatises and Traditions (1927). He is a botanist, but not a San- 
skritist, and his book is noteworthy for the attempt, not argued by him and mistaken 
as I think, to identify nirgundi and sindhwara as Vitex trifolia, but nirgunthi (v.l. 
for nirguntt) as V. nirgundo (sic!); no one else has ever attempted to separate nir- 
gundi and nirguntt. He disarms criticism, however, by saying in his preface: ‘I regret 
that from want of time I have not been able to verify all the Latin synonyms of the 
plants mentioned in the work.” He has no statement about the color of the flowers. 
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almost universal unanimity of the books on this point has led Johnson in 
her Trisastisalakapurusacaritra, Vol. 1, p. 354, fn. 392, to deny the usual 
identification and to find that ‘‘some other identification is probably 
necessary.’ It is quite clear, however, that independently on several 
occasions native Sanskrit scholars of the old style have identified by the 
names nirgundi, sinduvadra, and so on, the plants which were then sys- 
tematized by botanists as Vitex negundo and V. trifolia; as, for example, 
for Van Reede’s book and for Jones’s article. The solution of the difficulty 
is to be found in Haines’s The Botany of Bihar and Orissa, which is the 
last or almost the last published of the treatises referred to in the footnote 
above. He records for Vitex negundo that its flowers are “‘white or laven- 
der’’; for V. trifolia he found no specimens in the area. Apparently the 
earliest botanists missed the white variety, or by error omitted to record 
it, and all later books down to Haines repeated earlier accounts. Haines’s 
fresh observation solves the difficulty automatically, without impugning 
the accuracy of the early identification made with pandits’ aid. 

We are now in a position to evaluate the nilasindhwara in Bana’s 
Harsacarita: manoramhasi golangilakapolakdlakayalomni nilasindhuvara- 
varne vajint mahati samaridham “‘he was mounted on a great steed, swift 
as thought, in colour like’a dark Sindhuvdra flower, and with a coat as 
black as a golafgila ape’s cheeks.’’! This is, of course, the bluish purple 
variety of flower which has been so often put into the botanical treatises, 
but only once, so far as I have discovered, into Sanskrit kavya literature. 

The native lexicographers had already made the distinction between 
the two flower colors of the plant. For example, Narahari’s Rajanighantu 
4.81 has: 


sinduvarah svetapuspah sindukah sinduvarakah 
nilapuspah Sitasaho nirgundi nilasinduka 


' “the sitndhuvara with white flowers (is called also) sinduka and sinduva- 
raka, that with dark flowers sttasaha, nirgundi, and nilasinduka.”’*° The 
Amarakoga 2.4.2.48—49 does not make the distinction in its entry: 


atha sindukah 
sindwarendrasurasau nirgundindranike ‘ty api.** 


A more serious problem of identification arises through the fact that 


19 Parab, p. 23; Fiihrer, p. 37; Cowell and Thomas, p. 18. Fiihrer has °romni for 
*lomni and °sinduvara? for °sindhuvara’. 

2 Anandagrama Sanskrit Series 33 (1896), p. 150. Different readings recorded are 
sindhukah and sindhuvarakah. 

21 A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps, Amarakocha ou vocabulaire d’Amarasinha (1839- 
1845). There are no significant differences in two other editions that 1 have been able 
to consult, that published by the Government Central Book Depot at Bombay and 
that published by the Nirnayasagara Press. 
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some of the lexicographers make nirgundi also equal éephalika. Thus 
Rajanighantu 4.83 has: 


Sephalika ’nyd nirgundi vanaja nilamanjari 
Sukla nya svetasurasa bhitakest ca kathyate 


“the one sephalikd which grows in the forest and has dark clusters of 
blossoms is called nzrgundi, the other, white, is called svetasurasa and 
bhitakest.”’ To make it quite clear that nirgundi has both meanings, the 
Dhanvantariyanighantu has as item no. 50 in the list of words with two 
meanings: nirgundt sephalikaé nilasindhwaras ca.? Amarakosa 2.4.2.51 


Τ᾽ Ξ 5 ae Baer, ἘΝ ἘΠ eve = 
eads Sephalika tu suvaha nirgundi nilika ca sa 


sita ’sau Svetasurasa bhitavesy.*8 


This, like the Rajanighantu, gives two varieties for the sephdalikd, one 
(dark-flowered) called also suwvahd, nirgundi, and nilika, the other, white, 
called gvetasurasd and bhitavesi.24 The Western lexicographers of Sanskrit 
quote other native lexicons (which are not accessible for me), which ap- 
parently go farther in applying other terms than nirgundi to both the 
sinduvara and the gephalika; for example, the major Petersburg lexicon 
mentions an identification of sephali with nilasindhuvara in the Bhava- 
prakaga as quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma in Gildemeister’s Biblio- 
thecae sanskritae sive recensus librorum sanskritorum hucusque typis vel 
lapide exscriptorum critict specimen. The most serious result of this con- 
fusion is that the major Petersburg lexicon gives the botanical identifica- 
tion of gephalika as Vitex negundo, which is entirely mistaken. It is 
followed in this by the minor Petersburg lexicon, which records also an 
alternative identification as Nyctanthes arbor tristis,> and by Monier- 
Williams, who gives Vitex negundo as the meaning and follows it with the 
remark: “accord. to others ‘Nyctanthes Arbor Tristis.’” Richard 
Schmidt, in Nachtrdge zum Sanskrit-W érterbuch in kurzerer Fassung von 
Otto Béhtlingk (1924-1928), has under the rubric sephali (a synonym for 
sephalika) this entry: ‘“sephali ist in der Strope sakhi sa vijito vindvad- 
yaih (Dagar. p. 60 ed. Parab) sicher Nyctanthes arbor tristis, da nur 


2 Anandagsrama Sanskrit Series 33, Ὁ. 437. 

23 Colebrooke’s note on the first line, as rendered by Deslongchamps, is: “1265 noms 
sanscrits sont assignés dans le Bengale au nyctanthes arbor tristis. Quelques-uns appli- 
quent les deux derniers termes ἃ une espéce différente.”’ The last sentence, of course, 
refers to an equation of nirgundt with sinduvara; nilika “the dark one” is actually 
applied to many other plants besides these two. 

24 Bhitavesi and bhiitakesi are obviously variant readings of the same word; which is 
correct will not be clear until we have really critical editions. 

25 The entry says that the identification was made in The Materia Medica of the 
Hindus Compiled from Sanskrit Medical Works, by Udoy Chand Dutt (1877); I have 
not seen the book. 
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dieser Baum zur Situation passt.’”’ He goes no further in attempting to 
clear up the confusion; I shall discuss the verse below. 

For the gephalika, as for the sindwara, the native lexicographers speak 
of two varieties. The problem this time eludes solution at present. There 
seems no doubt that the white-flowered variety of sephalikd is Nyctanthes 
arbor tristis, Linn., the night-flowering jasmine, an identification that was 
made by Sir William Jones with the aid of his pandits and that has not 
been departed from since in the treatises on botany. Editors and transla- 
tors of kdvya texts, so far as I have any collectanea for this plant, have all 
accepted the identification, with the exception of the translator of 
Rajasekhara’s Viddhasalabhafijika, who accepts the old dictionary syn- 
onymy. What the dark-flowered variety is, we are still unable to say. It is 
of some interest to see how Jones dealt with the problem (p. 244): “My 
Pandits unanimously assure me, that the plant before us [Nyctanthes arbor 
tristis| is their Sép’hdlicd .. . but Nilicad must imply a blue colour; and our 
travellers insist, that the Indians give the names of Pdrijdtica or Pdrijdta 
to this useful species of Nyctanthes?* on the other hand, I know that 
Pdrijdta is a name given to flowers of a genus totally different; and there 
may be a variety of this with bluezsh corols; for it is expressly declared, 
in the Amarcésh, that, ‘when the Sép’hdlica has white flowers, it is named 
Swétasurasd, and Bhitavési.’ ’’ He hazarded a guess that there might be a 
variety with blue flowers; so far this seems not to have been found, and 
he was probably wrong. The solution of the problem must be undertaken 
by someone who combines qualifications as Sanskritist and as botanist, 
and has, besides, opportunity for observation. 

A tentative entry for the Sephalikd (Sephali, etc.) in the poetical en- 
cyclopedia is all that I can attempt, since my collection of examples is 
even farther from exhaustive than that for sindudra. However, two 
poetical figures depending on characteristics of the Sephalika emerge very 
clearly and perhaps these exhaust the range for this plant. 

The flowers are white with an orange corolla-tube. This orange tube is 
involved in three occurrences in a comparison with reddish or reddish- 
tawny objects. 

Probably the earliest occurrence is in two passages in Bhasa’s Svapna- 
vasavadatta.27 Both passages are in the same context at the beginning of 


26 This was the identification given by Van Reede. The parijata is usually given as 
Erythrina indica, the coral tree. 

“1 Tf, that is to say, the attribution of the play to Bhasa is accepted. The editions 
and translations referred to are: the editio princeps by T. Ganapati Sastri, The 
Svapnavasavadatia of Bhdsa (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 15 [1912]), and his edition 
with a Sanskrit commentary, of which I have had access to the 1924 printing; Banarsi 
Das Jain and Madan Gopal Shastri, Svapnavasavadattam of Bhasa (1920); Lakshman 
Sarup, The Vision of Vdsavadatté (1925); V. S. Sukthankar, Vdsavadaita, Being a 
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the fourth act. The first is: bhattedarie, tant kusumidani nadma, pavdlan- 
taridehim via mottidlambaehim diddni kusumehim, which is rendered by 
most of the translators somewhat as Sukthankar has done: ‘‘They [the 
sephalika| have indeed blossomed, princess. They are laden with flowers 
that look like pendents of pearls interspersed [or, interset] with coral.’ 
Reference here is to the white and orange of the flowers. One translator, 
Baston, would make the comparison neater by translating the participle 
antarita as ‘‘monté’’; this, however, seems unwarranted. The second pas- 
sage is: pekkhadu pekkhadu bhattidaria addhamanasilavattaehim via se- 
halidkusumehi piriam me anjalin. Three interpretations are in the field 
for the word in the comparison: addhamanasilavattaehim. Sukthankar’s 
translation of the whole passage is: ‘‘Behold, princess, behold. My joined 
hands are filled with sephalika blossoms that shine like crystals of 
arsenic.’’ This, Baston’s rendering: ‘‘comme des tablettes d’arsenic,’’ and 
Jacobi’s: ‘wie mit Zinnoberkiigelchen,”’ are not quite exact, but seem to 
follow Ganapati Sastri’s Sanskrit chayd, which renders the crucial word 
by ardhamanassilapattakath, and his Sanskrit commentary, which inter- 
prets it as meaning ‘‘by those of which a portion is a plate (or, slab) of 
red arsenic.’ Woolner and Sarup give a different interpretation, taking 
the last element of the compound in the simile as “cloth-bandage”’ and 
rendering the whole word “‘with their half-way hose of realgar.”’ Their 
note makes it clear that by “half-way hose’ they intend “‘puttees’’; real- 
gar is red arsenic. Both these interpretations rely on the color combina- 
tion seen in the flower. How the translators justify the details of the latter 
comparison, they do not show (Sarup in his earlier edition held the view 
that we presented first). The third interpretation, that of Banarsi Das 
Jain and Madan Gopal Sastri, departs far from the former two. They 
gloss the crucial word as ardhamanasildvartakath and translate ‘‘as if with 
stone pieces each weighing half a maund.”’ This seems most improbable; 
Translation of . . . Svapnavasavadatta Attributed to Bhdsa (1923); Albert Baston, 
Vdsavadatté . . . de Bhasa (Bibliothéque orientale elzévirienne 87 [1914]); A. C. 
Woolner and Lakshman Sarup, Thirteen Trivandrum Plays Attributed to Bhasa (Pan- 
jab University Oriental Publications 13 [1930-1931]); Hermann Jacobi, “‘Vasava- 
datta. Ein altindisches Schauspiel von Bhasa,” in Internationale Monatsschrift frir 
Wissenschaft, Kunst und Technik 7 (1912-1913), cols. 653-690. 

38 The editio princeps read addhé mana’. T. Ganapati Sastri’s 1924 edition dismissed 
this as erroneous (praémddika). Though we are still left in the dark about the readings 
of the mss., and the reading adopted later is not entirely perspicuous, yet the earlier 
reading is impossible, and we must accept addhamana® on Sastri’s authority as 
probably grounded on good manuscript evidence. 

Sastri’s commentary glosses patta with aka@ravisesa ‘a particular shape,’’ which would 
correspond well enough with “slab, tablet’ of our dictionaries or with Sukthankar’s 
“crystals.” Sastri’s analysis of the compound is ardham ekadesgo manassilapatio yesam 
tair itt. Earlier in his commentary he interprets more freely: ardharunatvan manassilda- 


pattaghatitaikadesair ivety utpreksyate ‘“because of the flowers being partly tawny-red, 
the simile is made: ‘as if having portions formed of pattas of red arsenic.’ ἢ 
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mana ‘“‘maund”’ is not attested,?* nor is there a vartaka or vartaka with the 
required meaning, and the comparison seems pointless. In both these 
passages the comparison is in the form of a simple simile. 

Harsadeva used a similar simile in his play Priyadarsika ii.2: 


urntaih ksudrapravalasthagitam iva talam bhati sephalikanam 


“the ground shines with the stems of the sephalika flowers as if it were 
covered with fragments of coral.’’*° And Bana’s comparison in the 
Kadambari is also simple and contained in a fairly simple description of 
a parrot: sephalikakusumandlapifjaram .. . caficuputena “with its beak 
tawny-red as the stalk of a Sephalika-flower.’’*! 

The fact that the sephdlika blossoms open at night is involved in 
figures in three passages. RajaSekhara makes use of it twice, once in the 
Karptiramafijari, once in the Viddhasalabhafjika. In both it is said that 
the moon is the cause of the flowers opening. The former passage (iv.18°) 
is: na hu maalatichanam antarena anno miankamaniputtaliam pajjhardvedi 
sehaliakusumukkaram vad karedi ‘nobody but the moon—you’d better 
believe—can make the moonstone statue to ooze or the cephalika to 
blossom profusely.’’®? The other (ii.19) is: 


na vind candam sehalide viasanti kusumaim 
“The radiant lord of night alone evokes 
The white Sephalika’s soft loveliness.’’%8 


The writer on the art of poetry, ViSvanatha Kaviraja, in his Sahitya- 
darpana 215, illustrates one of his rules with a verse of his own composi- 
tion containing a figure based on the opening of the flowers at night: 


Sephalikam vidalitam avalokya tanvi 

pranan katham cid api dhadrayitum prabhata 
akarnya samprati rutam carandyudhanam 

kim va bhavisyati na vedmi tapasvini sa 


“With difficulty was that slender sufferer able to retain the vital spirit 


29 The editors were relying on ‘‘Panjabi addhman-dhaun ‘twenty seers’ ”’; this, and 
other vernacular phenomena, however, are hardly evidence for the existence of such a 
Sanskrit word. No reliance can be placed on the disputed ἅπαξ λεγόμενον mand of Rig- 
veda 8.67.2; see now A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects, 5. voc., for a summary of possible interpretations and the literature, and, 
most recently, Keith in Woolner Commemoration Volwme (Mehar Chand Lachhman 
Das Sanskrit and Prakrit Series 8 [1940]), p. 146. 

0 G. K. Nariman, A. V. Williams Jackson, and Charles J. Ogden, Priyadarsika (Co- 
lumbia University Indo-Iranian Series 10 [1923]), pp. 22-23. 

31 Parab, p. 52; Peterson, p. 25; Ridding, p. 23. My own translation; Ridding rather 
cheapens the comparison by using ‘“‘pink”’ for ‘“‘tawny-red.”’ 

83 Konow and Lanman, text on p. 105, transl. on p. 282. 

33 Arte, p. 65; Gray, p. 37. 
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when she beheld at midnight the expanded Nyctanthes, the harbinger of 
spring, but now when she hears the crowing of the cocks, awakening her 
from the visions of the night to the consciousness of desolation,—I know not 
what will become of her.’’*4 

With no hesitation, I would place here the phrase in Bana’s Harsaca- 
rita: Sephalikasitaltkrtanise ... Saratsamayadrambhe “It was the beginning 
of autumn.... Then... the nights are cool with the ¢ephalzka.’’* 

In Dhanika’s commentary Avaloka on Dhanarhjaya’s DaSgsariipa 2.25a, 


he quotes the following verse by an unidentified author: 


sakhi sa vijito vindvadyath kaya ’py aparastriya 
panitam abhavat tabhyam tatra ksapdlalitam dhruvam . 
katham itarathé sephdalisu skhalatkusumdsv api 


Inn~ 7 


prasarati nabhomadhye ’pi ’ndau priyena vilambyate 


“Ma chére, il s’est laissé prendre aux sons d’une vind, aux charmes d’une 
autre femme; l’une et l’autre m’ont voulu disputer le plaisir de cette 
nuit. Autrement, 4 l’heure oti les fleurs des cephalis se penchent, oti la 
lune monte au milieu du ciel, comment le bien-aimé tarderait-il?’’** Here, 
there is reference to the blossoms of the sephalzka falling before morning; 
the moonlight is taken to be the cause of this, as it was above of the open- 
ing of the flowers. In two passages in Hemacandra’s Trisastisalakapuru- 
sacaritra the same phenomenon is used in figures. The first is 1.4.779: 


yusmatpadair drstamatrair anyajanmakrtany api 
galanty enamst sephalipuspant ’ndukarair wa 


“Merely by the sight of your feet, sins even though committed in another 
birth, fade away like Sephali-flowers from the moon’s rays.’’*” The second 
passage is 3.6.48: 


nijam phalam adattva pi galisyaty asubham mama 
Sephalikapuspam wa nisakarakarahatam 


34 Roer’s text in Bibliotheca Indica 9 (1851), p. 79; translation by Pramadd-ddsa 
Mitra in Bibliotheca Indica 9 (1875), p. 114 (words in italies are his additions). 

%5 Parab, pp. 83-84; Fiihrer, p. 129; Cowell and Thomas, pp. 70-71. Fiihrer reads 
nisi for °nise. The native commentator Samkara has on sephalikda the note: ratrav eva 
vikasati “it blossoms only at night’’; his understanding of the passage is the same as 
mine. 

36 So numbered in Parab’s Nirnayasagara ed. of 1897, p. 60; 2:23b in Fitzedward 
Hall’s Bibliotheca Indica ed. of 1865, p. 5. Parab has the misprint kathé for kaya in 
the 1st pada; both editions misspell sephaligu i in the 3d pada. The translation is by Syl- 
vain Lévi, in Le Thédtre indien (Bibliothéque del’Ecole des Hautes Etudes 83 [1890]), 
1.76. The commentary is assigned to the end of the tenth century; the date of the 
unidentified author of the verse is, of course, unknown. 

37 Johnson’s translation, p. 267. The translator had not yet found the explanation 
when this volume was published; she has it in a footnote on the later passage. 
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“Impurity will melt away from me without even giving its fruit, like the 
blossom of the sephalika struck by moonlight.’’** This last passage is a 
guarantee that the former two, though they both use the word Sephaili, 
intend the Sephdalika (which was hardly in doubt), and further makes it 
unlikely that Hemacandra’s éephali is due to thought of sephali in the 
Avaloka. 

I have omitted considering a few passages which do not mention the 
sephalikd in a distinctive fashion, for example, Subandhu’s Vasavadatta 
in Gray, text p. 187, translation p. 126, Fitzedward Hall’s edition p. 
[265]. As in the passages mentioning the sinduvdra which we first dis- 
cussed, nothing is gained here by the employment of the Sephalika that 
some other plant or tree could not have given equally well to the poetical 
values of the compositions.*® 


38 In Johnson’s translation of books 2 and 3 in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 77 
(1937), p. 317. She has ‘“‘taking”’ for “‘giving.”’ 

39 The mention of Sephalika in Rtusamhara 3.14 (attributed to Kalidasa) probably 
belongs here, though lack of agreement among the mss. makes it uncertain. The pas- 
sage, in one reading, is: Sephalikakusumagandhamanoharani . . . wupavandani ‘‘pleasure- 
groves, charming because of the perfume of the sephdalika flowers.” This would be 
nondistinctive. The alternative reading has °’rdga° “red color’’ for °gandha? “perfume.” 
In view of what we have discovered about the color of the flowers, it seems unlikely 
that ογᾶσας can be anything more than a corruption, mistakenly produced by a scribe 
trying to repair the loss of the aksara ndha. 
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Carmody, Francis J., ed., Physiologus Latinus Versio Y, 95-134 

Catechetical instruction, history in, 320-322 

Cauer, 22 

Chaucer, 7, 268, 273 

Cherniss, Harold, The Biographical Fashion in Literary Criticism, 279-292 

Chesterton, G. K., 263 

Chronology: value of, recognized by Augustine, 325, 327; discrepancy in, 
before Abraham, 327, 330 

Chryseis, restoration of, 12, 16 

Chryses, 12, 16 

Circe, 20 

*Cicero: De Or. I, 38, 174/ 60, III, 11, 41/ 196; In Verrem II, 4, 40/ 148 n. 21; 

De Off. I, 37, 133/ 196 j 

City of God: cites pagan historians, 319; expounds providence in world his- 
tory, 327; assumes understanding of scheme of six ages, 327; argument of, 
continued by Orosius, 328 

Clausula: rhythm invoked, 176, 185, 191, 195, 198, 203, 205, 208, 212, 213; 
discussed, 225, 226 (bis), 229, 230, 231, 233, 234, 236, 240, 249, 251, 254 

Cleon, 42 

Clergy, instruction of, 325, 329 

Cockerell, copy of Boegos inscription made by, 168-173 

Combellack, Frederick M., Omitted Speech Formulas in Homer, 43-56 

comitatus unusual in plural, 249 

conari with sense of motion, “push forward,” 182 

contra concitatus, “reciprocally stimulated” (?), 187 

Crispus, Lucius Vitellius, prophet at Didyma, 165, 166 

Crities: Alexandrian, 1-2; Homeric, 1, 24 

Croesus on the pyre, 221, 222 

Curriculum: unchanged from Quintilian to Augustine, 315; literature and 
rhetoric ‘in, 316; Augustine’s necessary subjects of, 319; of Cassiodorus, 
328 n. 82; of Isidore, 329; of Bede, 330; of Hugo of St. Victor, 331 
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Danaides, 298 
Deiphobus, 7 
denique, sharp transition in series to leading element, 228 
despero. See spero 
destrictus, ‘“‘skinned,”’ 181 
*Dial. III, IV, V; Latin authors quoted in discussion οἵ: 
Apuleius, Met. 11, 21-22/ 236 
Caesar, B.C. I, 64/ 246 
Festus (ed. Mueller), pp. 210 and 245/ 236 
Horace, E’pod. V, 17-24/ 236 
Livy, XL, 40 and 44/ 246 
Pliny, VN. H. XXXII, 1, 2/244 
Sallust, Cat. XLV, 1/ 249 
Valerius Maximus, IX, 7/ 226 
scholars quoted in discussion of : 
Axelson. See Clausula 
Baehrens, W., 241 
Barriera, 225-235 passim, 237, 238, 244, 246, 247 
Basore, 229, 233, 241, 247, 248, 249, 251, 252 
Bourgery, 225-229 passim, 232, 234, 237, 238, 241, 243, 246, 247, 253, 254 
Castiglioni, 229, 251 n. 39 
Charney, 229 n. 13, 245 n. 32, 246 n. 33, 247 n. 34 
Erasmus, 242 
Fickert, 253 
Gemoll, W., 225 
Gertz, 225, 233, 234, 237, 238, 242-247 passim, 249, 251, 253 
Gudeman, 250 
Haase, 227 
Haupt, 227, 253 
Hermes, E., 225, 228-230 passim, 232-235 passim, 242, 245, 250 
Karsten, 233, 234, 254 
Keil, 236 n. 19 
Klammer, 247 
Koch, 229, 244, 246 
Lipsius, 230, 239, 240, 251 
Madvig, 227, 232, 238, 241, 246, 247, 249, 250 
Matthias, 245 
Mueller, J., 228, 235, 237, 242, 250 
Petschenig, 234 
Pincianus, 230 
Schultess, 231, 234 
Stephanus, 233 
Vahlen, 235, 244, 245 
Waltz, 247 
Wolters, 246 
*Dial. III, ΤΥ, V text emended: verbally: III, 1, 1/ 225; III, 1, 7/ 225; III, 2, 
220: ΠῚ 151/220: 111. 15,:3/ 229; LV, 7, 37 234; TV, 10) 1/ 235; TV, 
Ds 238: 19,32, 1/ 241s 1V, a5, 1/ 243; V, 1, 2/ 244: 'V, 2,°6/ 246;V, 6; 
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2/ 246; V, 12, 6/ 248; V, 13, 1/ 249; V, 32, 2/ 251; V, 41, 3/ 253; defended 
with exegesis: IIT, 3, 2/ 226; III, 3, 4/ 226; III, 6, 2/ 227; III, 8, 4/ 227; 
ITI, 10, 1/ 228; III, 14, 3 (LP against A), 229; III, 16, 2/ 230; III, 16, 5/ 
230; III, 17, 7/ 231; III, 18, 3/ 231; III, 20, 3-4/ 232; III, 20, 8/ 232; 
IV, 1, 1 (bis), 232, 233; IV, 3, 5/ 233; IV, 9, 3 (bis), 234; IV, 11, 4/ 235; 
IV, 12, 1/ 237; IV, 12, 2/ 237; IV, 19, 1/ 238; IV, 19, 4/ 238; IV, 19, 5/ 239; 
IV, 20, 4/ 239; IV, 22, 1/ 240; IV, 23, 3/ 240; IV, 28, 4/ 240; IV, 32, 2/ 242; 
IV, 33, 6/ 242; IV, 36, 6/ 244; V, 2, 2/ 245; V, 2, 4/ 245; V, 8, 7-8/ 247; V, 
12, 2/ 247; V, 18, 4/ 249; V, 21, 2/ 249; V, 30, 2 (L against A), 250; V, 31, 
1/ 250; V, 33, 2/ 251; V, 37, 5/ 253; V, 38, 1/ 253; V, 42, 2/ 254 

Dialogue transition, regular, defined, 44 

Didascalic inscription found in Rome, 36, 38, 40 

Didyma: inscriptions of, 165-174; prophets at, 165-168, 171-173; treasurers 
at, 167-168, 173; festival of Boegia at, 168-173; Boegos, official at, 168- 
173; Zeus Soter at, 168-173; Poseidonius a prophet and Boegos at, 172-173 

Didymaean inscriptions. See Index locorum 

Didymeia festival, 173-174 

Dionysia, City: conflicting views respecting program of festival of, 35-40 
passim; changes in program of, and reasons for, 41—42; festival of, 173-174 

Dionysia at Miletus, 173-174 

domicilium putre, of the human body, 241 

Dravidian Etymology of the Sanskrit Proper Name Nala, A, 255-262 


Emeneau, M. B.: A Dravidian Etymology of the Sanskrit Proper Name Nala, 
255-262; The Sinduvara Tree in Sanskrit Literature, 333-346 
Ennius (fragm.), 197 
Epic (technique) : formulas, 3, 6, 9; canons, 9; tradition, 18 
Epicurean doctrine in conclusions of earlier Senecan epistles, 68 
Epinicus, Epinicus’ son: stephanephor at Miletus, 170; Boegos at Didyma, 
170-171 ; 
Epistulae Morales, Seneca’s, scholars quoted in discussion of: 
Albini, 209 
Albertini, 61 
Axelson, 136, 142, 146 n. 16, 149, 155, 179, 182, 183, 190, 193, 197, 204, 208, 
209, 211, 212 
Baehrens, 178, 185 
Barker, 140, 146, 152 n. 33, 159 n. 46, 162, 177, 181, 182, 193, 198, 206, 210, 
215 
Beltrami, 57, 60 and n. 7, 61, 64, 66, 67, 69, 71, 73-76 passim, 78, 80-86 
passim, 137, 139, 142, 143, 146, 148, 152, 155, 156, 158-161 passim, 163, 
175, 176, 180 (ter.), 181 (bis), 182, 184, 185, 188, 190 (bis), 193, 195, 198, 
200, 201, 204, 206-210 passim, 212-214 passim 
Bonnet, M., 155, 182 
Brakman, 184 
Buecheler, 60, 76, 81, 137, 142, 149, 155, 159, 161, 176, 178, 179, 182, 186, 
190, 207, 212 
Busche, 188 
Cardo, 177 
Castiglioni, 79, 85 
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Charney, B. L., 62 n. 13, 73 n. 24, 146 η. 17, 150 n. 29, 153 n. 34, 181 n. 17, 
184 n. 27, 186 n. 29, 196 n. 54 

Diels, 156 

Dunbabin, 146 

Erasmus, 139, 146, 161, 162, 175, 176, 184, 206 

Fickert, 58, 64, 67, 75, 142, 155, 160, 176, 194, 202, 212 

Foerster, 136 n. 3, 147 n. 20 

Forcellini, 157 

Georgii, H., 79, 144, 147 n. 19, 152, 154, 175, 191 n. 37 

Gertz, 66, 184, 195, 203 

Gronovius, 71, 152 

Gruter, 71, 74, 209 

Gummere, R. M., 85, 140, 177, 198 

Haase, 60, 75, 78, 80, 82, 84, 135, 137, 155, 160, 175, 202, 203, 213 

Hauck, P., 144, 159 

Haupt, 59, 81, 83 

Hense, 57, 60, 64, 66, 67, 73, 75, 78, 80-86 passim, 135, 137, 138, 141, 142, 
144, 146, 147, 149, 154, 155, 156, 158, 159, 161, 175, 180, 200 n. 61, 211, 
212, 215 

Hermes, Aem., 80, 181, 183 

Hess, G., 58, 64 

Hilgenfeld, 147 

Korsch, Th., 197 

Kronenberg, 64, 67, 80, 150, 161 

Lagrange, 140, 177 

Linde, S., 176 

Lipsius, 61, 159, 160, 188, 201 

Loefstedt, E., 195 n. 50 

Madvig, 60, 63, 64, 85, 137, 139, 146, 152, 180, 188, 194, 214 

Maehly, 155 

Morris, J. T.8., 154 n. 39 

Mueller, Joh., 80 

Muretus, 63, 68, 71, 79, 145, 154, 199, 203 

Niemeyer, 137, 150 

Opsopaeus, 59 

Pincianus, 61, 185, 194, 199, 212, 215 

Prechae, 61 

Rossbach, O., 61, 63, 66, 69, 73, 75, 78, 80, 83, 162, 175, 184, 185, 188, 192 

Ruhkopf, 68, 71, 160, 185, 186, 195 

Schultess, 85, 136 

Schweighaeuser, 58, 68, 80, 142, 150, 161, 202 

Summers, 72, 78, 82, 86, 141, 146, 149, 150, 152-155 passim, 158, 159, 182, 
209, 211 

Thomas, P., 69, 80, 157 

Usener, 64 

Vahlen, 207 

Vivona, 138, 156, 161, 192 

Von Jan, 146n. 16, 190 

Waltz, L., 63 
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Watzinger, C., 198 n. 58 
Windhaus, 159 n. 47, 176, 179, 180, 187, 189, 195, 196, 202, 205, 208, 209 
n. 75 

*Epistulae Morales, text emended: verbally: (I-LXV) IX, 4/ 60; XIV, 13/ 61; 
XIV, 16/ 61; XVI, 2/ 62; XX, 2/ 64; XXI, 10/ 64; XXIV, 26/ 66; X XVI, 
3/67; XXXI, 11/ 70; XX XIII, 5/72; XLII, 4/74; XLVII, 8/78; XLVIII, 
7/ 79; XLIX, 4/ 80; XLIX, 5/ 80; LII, 5 (bis)/ 81; 1.111, 12/ 83; LVI, 27 
83; LVII, 7/84; LXV, 15/ 86; (LXVI-XCII) LXVI, 16/ 135; LXVI, 21/ 
136; LXVII, 5/ 136; LX VIL, 1/ 137; LX VIE, 11/ 138; LX 5/138; 
LXX, 5 (bis) / 189; LXX, 21/141; LXX, 28/ 142; LX XIV, 9/ 142; LX XIV, 
33/ 143; LXCXV, 7/ 148; LX XVIII, 11/ 145; LX XTX, 2/145; Lees 17 
146; LXXXI, 14/ 146; LX XXII, 2-3/ 147; LX XXIII, 19/ 148; LX XXIV, 
1/149; LX XXIV, 8/149; LXX XVI, 8/ 150; LX X XVI, 12/ 150; LXXXVI, 
147 151; LXXXVII, 1/ 153; LXXXVII, 3/ 154; LXXXVII, 41/ 154; 
LXXXVIII, 17/ 155; LXXXVIII, 44/ 156; LXXXVIII, 45/ 157; 
LXXXIX, 8/ 158; XC, 9/ 158; XCII, 2/ 160; XCII, 4/ 161; XCHI, 6/ 
161; XCII, 84) 162; (XCIII-CXXIV) XCIV, 3/ 175; XCIV, 21/ 176; 
XCIV, 59/ 178; XCV, 19/ 180; XCV, 26/ 181; XCV, 29/ 181; XCV, 46/ 
182; XCV, 57-58/ 183; XCVII, 10/ 184; XCIX, 10/ 184; XCIX, 20/ 185; 
CII, 17/ 189; CII, 28/ 190; CIV, 6/ 191; CIV, 20/ 192; CV, 3/ 193; CVII, 
1/ 194; CVIII, 32/ 196; CVIII, 33/ 197; CLIX, 6/ 197; CLX, 17-18/ 198; 
CXIII, 20/ 200; CXIII, 30/ 200; CXV, 6/ 203; CXVI, 6/ 203; CX VII, 87 
204; CXVII, 23/ 204; CXVIII, 4/ 205; CXX, 12/ 206; CXX, 18/ 207; 
CXX, 20-21/ 207; CXXI, 20/ 208; CXXII, 1/ 209; CXXII, 8/ 210; 
CXXII, 15-16/ 211; CXXIII, 10/ 212; CXXIII, 12/ 212; by change of 
punctuation: (I-LXV) I, 5/ 57; XLV, 8/ 76; XLIX, 5/ 80; LXIII, 4/ 85; 
Hense’s 1914 text defended: III, 3/57; XVIII, 11/ 63; X XVI, 8/ 68; XXIX, 
2/ 69; XXX, 8/ 69; XXXII, 3/ 71; XXXII, 1/ 72; XXXVI, 5/ 73; ex- 
tended exegesis of difficult, passages: VI, 7/ 58; VIII, 4/ 58-60; XIV, 16/ 
61-62; XXII, 7/ 65-66; XXII, 13/ 66; XXX, 8/ 69-70; XXXVII, 3/ 74; 
XLI, 7/ 74-75; XLV, 5/ 75-76; XLVI, 3/ 77; LIT, 9/ 82-83; LVIII, 32/ 
84-85; LXI, 1 (Schultess) / 85; defended by exegesis of passage: XCIV, 8/ 
176; XCIV, 34/ 177; XCIV, 41/ 178; XCV, 1/ 179; XCV, 16/ 180; XCV, 
51/ 183; XCIX, 24/ 186; XCIX, 25/ 187; C, 8/ 187; CII, 12-13/ 188; CII, 
30/ 190; CV, 6/ 193; CVIII, 12/ 195; CVIII, 15/ 195; CXIII, 8/ 199; 
CXIII, 10/ 199; CXIII, 11/ 199; CXIV, 6/ 201; CXTV, 16/ 202; CXIV, 227 
202; CXVIII, 7/ 206; CXXII, 13/ 210; CX XIV, 5/ 214; CX XIV, 22/ 215 

Ethics, relation of practical and theoretical, 177-178 

Eumaeus, 9, 13 

Eurycleia, 13 

Eutychus, son of Eperastus, treasurer at Didyma, 167, 168 

Evegoros, law of, 38, 40 

excludere, play on two meanings, 201—202 

exigere, business sense, ‘‘collect’’ (?), 198 

exprimere, of pronunciation, 196 


Fabianus, ranked in eloquence, 188 
First Triumvirate, slaves under, 193 
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Fontenrose, Joseph E., Notes on Some Didymaean Inscriptions, 165-174; 
Varia Critica, 217-224 

Formulas in Homer, 6, 8-13, 18, 25; epic, 6, 9, 25; traditional, 9, 22; name 
epithet, 9; auxiliary, 10; recurring, 10, 12, 15, 18, 21, 22; prefatory, 11; 
expanded, 12; distribution of, 15; accumulation of, 16, 18; development of, 
18; repeated, 18; groups of, 18, 22; variation of, 19 

Frank, Erich, 296, 301, 305 

Frinkel, Hermann, The Immigrant’s Bath, 293-294 

Frazer, Sir J. G., 89, 90 

funerosus, a “ghost’’ word; read onerosos, 243-244 


Ghosts, fear of, 91 and n. 5 
*Greek authors quoted in discussion of Seneca, Dial. III, 2, 2, Appian, Civil 
Wars I, 6, 54/ 226 
Greek classic literature, foundation of, 23. See also Palaeography 
Green, William M., Augustine on the Teaching of History, 315-332 


Hades, uninitiated in, in Polygnotus painting, 297 

Hairdressing among barbarian tribes, 215 

Hart, Walter Morris, High Comedy in the Odyssey, 263-278 

Haussoullier, Bernard, on Le Bas-Waddington 222, 168-173 

Hebe, 14 

Hector, 7, 8, 12, 14 

Helen, 267-272 passim 

Helios episode, 49-52 

Helius, 12 

Hera, 7, 14, 19 

High Comedy in the Odyssey, 263-278 

Hirzel, Rudolf, 301 n. 13 

History: Augustine on teaching of, 315-332; in Roman education, 316; defini- 
tion of, 316, 326; Augustirie’s acquaintance with, 317-318; truth and false- 
hood in, 318; Bible a textbook of, 319; in catechetical instruction, 320; in 
instruction of clergy, 325. See also Six ages of world history 

Hitler, 278 

Homer, critics of, 1, 24; method of study of, 2; criticism of, 2, 21, 22; art of, 
6, 21; repeated line used in, 68; textual criticism of, 22; ‘‘dispensable’’ line 
in, 22-23; discrepancies between long and short texts of, 24; originality in, 
25. See also: Iliad; Time sequence 

Homeric Repetitions, 1—26 

*Horace: Epod. 10, 5/ 157; Odes 3, 5, 7/ 157; Sat. I, 2, 78/ 183 
Hugo of St. Victor, history in curriculum of, 331 
Hutchison, C. B., quoted on technique of sowing broadcast, 69 


iacere in angulo, ‘‘to live obscurely,” ‘‘to live meanly,” 252 
ibi in sense of ‘‘in eo, in eis rebus,’’ closely limited in use, 60 
ignominia, a concrete form of punishment, 230 

Iliad, 1, 11, 12, 15, 23, 25, 39-47, 293 n. 2 

Immigrant’s Bath, The, 293-294 
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Immortality personal under Roman republic, 245 
impotentia, sc. sui, “anger,” 245 
*Index locorum: for Didymaean Inscriptions: 
Ancient Gr. Inscrip. in Brit. Mus., 922/ 165-166; 923a/ 167-168 
Ditt. O0.G.I.S., 213/ 173-174 
Le Bas-Waddington 222/ 168-173 
for Varia Critica: 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Excerpta de viriutibus et vitiis ὁ Nic. Dam. 
29, p. 347 BW, 221-222; p. 345 BW, 222 
Diodorus Siculus, 4.70.4, 222-224 
Haussoullier, Etudes ... , 78, lines 45-47, 219 
1.G. IX 2.205, lines 3-8, 218, 219; XII 1.736, lines 2-9, 218, 219 
Inschriften von Pergamon, 245 C, lines 20-25, 219-220 
Nicolaus of Damascus, 68, sec. 8, 221 
Scholiast on: Nicolaus of Damascus, 68, sec. 1, 222; Pindar, Pyth. 2.85, 
224 
S.G.D.I. 5597, lines 7 f., 218, 219 
S.1.G.3 685, lines 63-67, 218-219; 826 E, III 7, line 24, 219 
Theocritus, Jdylls 1.13 and 5.101, 217-221; 5.103, 220 
Thomas Magister, scholia on Euripides’ Orestes 165, 222 
in illo synoptically used, 140 
Index verborum: 
at re, 217 and n. 2, 221 
ἅπερ, 221 
Gre, 220, 221 
ἅτε (Gre), 217 
*Avovypots, 167 
αὐτοέτης, 171 
Bonyia, 169, 171 
Bonyta νικήσας, 169 
Bonyés, 169-173 passim 
eis, 220 
és, 217, 220, 221 
ἐντείνω, 221, 222 
ἔντονον, 221, 222 n. 12 
ἔντονος, 221 
ἐν τόνῳ, 221, 222 πῃ. 12 
éws, 220 
fire (dre), 220 
xake[las], 168 
κάταντες, 217 
Kplogos, 166 and n. 3 
κύκλιοι ἀγῶνες, 173 
Κυρείνα, 166 
ὁ]μοῦ, 173 
παρεδρεύων, 173 
προεδρίαν, 173 
προφήτης, 165, 171 
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Ῥιγείνου, 165 

ταμίας, 173 

ὡς, 217 and n. 2, 218-221 passim 
Irenaeus, On the Proof of the Apostolic Preaching, 321 
Tris, 7, 19 
Isidore of Seville, chronicle of, based on six ages, 329 


La fica, 90, 93 n. 10 
Laertes, 9 
Lang, A., 2-3 
Languor and languor insignis perhaps technical terms in medicine, 143 
Lapith-Centaur war, 222-224 and n. 15 
Lares not ghosts, 92 n. 8 
Latin authors. See Seneca 
Le Bas, Philippe, copy of Boegos inscription by, 168-173 
lemures, 90, 93 
Lemuria, 89, 91, 92 
Lenaea, number of contestants in comedy at, 36, 42 
Liberal arts: in Roman education, 316; in Augustine’s training of clergy, 326 
Linforth, Ivan M., Soul and Sieve in Plato’s Gorgias, 295-314 
Lipsius, 38, 39, 40 
*Livy, 42, 43, 9/ 64; 42, 44, 6/ 64 
Loeb Library translation of Seneca’s letter (Gummere), 73, 78, 79, 85 


Magic rites, objects employed in, 236 

magnus vir, modifies noun to denote Sage, 162 

Manes exite paterni, 89-94 

Manichees: profess devotion to truth, 318; believed Old Testament absurd, 
324; Augustine in controversy with, 324 

Manuscript errors due to fatigue, 82 

*Martial, Epigr. 4, 49, 9/ 66 

Menelaus, 11 

Merchant of Venice, 277 

Meredith, George, 265, 267, 278 

Miletus: office of stephanephors at, 166, 170-172; Anoigmoi at, 167, 168; 
Antiochus Soter honored at, 179-174; festivals at, 173-174 

morsus, “portions of flesh”’ used in magic, 236 

Much Ado about Nothing, 277 

Mueller, J., 222 and n. 12 


Name-epithet formulas, 9 

Nausicaa, 8, 271; and Odysseus, 272 

nego, “‘refuse”’ with dative of person and infinitive of the action, 63 
Nestle, W., 295 n. 3 

Nestor, 9, 12, 266, 267 

Nonnus, omission of ὡς φάτο in, 56 

nota in sense ‘‘brand,”’ “type,” 193 

Notes on Some Didymaean Inscriptions, 165-174 
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Obscenity and holiness, 93 n. 10 

obversatio, ‘‘opposition”’ (astronomical), 182 

Odysseus, 9, 12, 18, 14, 20, 21, 265, 271, 274-276 passim; and Iris, 265; and 
Nausicaa, 270-272 passim; and Athene, 273, 277 

Odyssey, 1, 8, 9, 28, 25 

Olive growing, 151-153 

Olympian malice, 7 

Olympus, 7, 15, 17 

Omitted Speech Formulas in Homer, 43-56 

On the Program of the City Dionysia during the Peloponnesian War, 35-42 

Orosius accepts Augustine’s view of world history, 328 

ὥς φάτο formula: regular, defined, 44; omitted in: regular dialogue transition, 
44; unusual time sequence, 46-52 passim; desire for contrast, 52-54; 
clumsy situation, 54-55; later Greek epics, 55-56; Nonnus, 56; Apollonius, 
56; Quintus, 56 

Ovid: Fasti, V, 421 sqq., description of Lemuria, 89, 91 n. 4; Her. 2, 89, 
distich, 293 


Palaeography, Greek, 221 
Parentalia, 89, 90, 91, 92 
Paris, 11 
Parmenides, theory of the One, 157 
Parry, Milman, 1,3 
pars in singular to express “‘political party,’ 234 
Patroclus, 11, 14 
Perithous’ wedding feast, 224 
Philolaus, 296, 304 
Physiologus: history of, studies, 95 ff.; Latin, Y, 98, 101; critical method of 
editing Y, 98-100 
Physiologus Latinus Versio Y, 95-134 
Pindar, Ol. II, 94 ff., 29 
*Plato: Theaet. 180 £ 3/ 157; Gorgias, 295 ff.; psychology of, 298, 308; distine- 
tion between πίστις and ἀπιστία in, 303; Rep. X 621 a, 303; Phaedrus 229/ 
311 
*Pliny, N.H. XXVIII, 27/92n.8 
*Pliny the Younger, 10, 31, 4/ 64 
Pnyx, Aristophanes and the, 27-34; designation of the bema, 30; seating 
arrangement of, 30 
poenam ferre, is it Latin?, 229 
Polygnotus at Delphi, painting of, 297 
Polyphemus, 264 
Portable kitchens in Rome, 191 
Poseidonius, prophet and Boegos at Didyma, 172-173 
positus with sense “‘dependent on,”’ “‘contingent on,” 71 
primum ...deinde... deinde in a series, 137 
promittere, ‘guarantee delivery,” 179 
Pronunciation, corruption of syllables, 196 
Prosper of Aquitaine influenced by Augustine, 328 
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prudenter cenare, “to dine with restraint,” 200 
Ptolemaic papyri, 23, 24 

Punishment, six forms of Roman, 230 
Pythagorean doctrines, 296, 299, 306 


*Quintilian, Inst. Orat.: XI, 3, 118/ 69; 1, 11, 4/ 196 
*Quintus Curtius: omission of ὡς φάτο in, 56; VIII, 2, 4-5/ 148 


Reginus, Lucius (Malius), prophet at Didyma, 165, 166 
*Rehm, A., on Le Bas-Waddington 222/ 168-171 

Repetitions: Homeric, 1, 21; modern criticism adverse to, 2; as traditional 
material, 4, 8, 22; to point contrasts, 5; endless variety of, 12, 18; of specific 
passages, 18; of messages, 21; dislike of in visual analysis, 21; fuller under- 
standing of, 24-25 

Rhetorical ‘fillers’ in Seneca, 246 n. 33, 254 

Romulean year, 89 

Rose, H. J., Manes exite paterni, 89-94 

Rothe, C., 2, 3 


Sabbath, millennial, 322, 323, 330 
Saturninus, Lucius Malius, prophet at Didyma, 165, 166 
Schol. Theocr. VII, 112, emended, 294 n. 5 
Scott, J. A.,3 
*Seneca, quoted from works: other than Dial. III, IV, V: Dial. X, 7, 3/ 228; 
X, 11, 1/ 228; XI, 6, 4/ 252; Medea vv. 249-250/ 252; Thyestes, v. 74/ 230; 
other than Epistulae Morales: Benef. 3, 9, 1/ 193 n. 42; 6, 33, 4/ 154; 
Clem. 1, 22, 2/ 80; 1, 24, 1/ 182; de Rem. Fort. 5, 4/ 162; Dial. 2, 15, 1/ 78; 
4, 19, 1/ 205; 4, 19, 5/ 213; 4, 31, 7/ 160; 5, 26, 3/ 215; 6, 2, 1/ 139; 6, 10, 
6/ 83; 8, 1, 1/ 146; 9, 1, 6,8/ 154; 9, 5, 3/ 154; 9, 6, 1/ 137; 9, 7, 5/ 138; 
10, 13, 1/ 163; 11, 18, 6/ 138; N.Q. 1, 14, 4/ 160; 2, 2, 4/ 193 n. 42; 4, 13, 
11/ 163; 4b, 13, 10/ 136. See also Dial. (111, ΤΥ, V); Epistulae Morales 
Seneca’s Dialogi III, IV, V De Ira Libri Tres: The Text Emended and Ex- 
plained, 225-254 
Seneca’s Epistulae Morales: The Text Emended and Explained (I-LXV), 
57-88; (LXVI-XCII), 135-164; (XCIII-CXXIV), 175-216 
Shakespeare, 263, 266, 277, 278 
Shewan, A., 3 
*Silius Italicus: I, 107/ 63; I, 519/ 63 
Sinduvara Tree in Sanskrit Literature, The, 333-346 
Six ages of world history: in Augustine’s catechetical instruction, 321; in 
Augustine’s sermons, 322; doctrine of, invented by Augustine, 324; in De 
Doctrina Christiana, 325; in City of God, 326 f.; in Isidore of Seville, 329; 
in Bede, 330 f.; in Hugo of St. Victor, 331 
Six thousand years’ duration of world, idea of, 322; rejected by Augustine, 
323; popular in time of Bede, 330 
Slaves, runaway, 194, 201 
*Sophocles, Philoctetes 783 f./ 30 
Soul, tripartite, idea of, 298-300 


* Page number follows slanting line. 
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Soul and Sieve in Plato’s Gorgias, 295-314 
spargere: in sense of ‘“‘spread’’ as applied to opening of hand, 69; “to dress the 
hair in several braids,” 215 
Sparta, truce with, ratified, 39 
*Speech formulas in Homer: types of, 43-44; omitted, 43-56; index of passages 
discussed: A 22/ 53, Β 188-207/ 49, A 232-250/ 49, Z 476 ff./ 54, H 300 ff./ 
54, M 317 ff./ 54, Ῥ 414-423/ 49, Χ 498/ 55, Ψ 575 ff./ 54, a 360/ 53, β 323— 
337/ 48, μ 374-390/ 49, π 288 ff./ 55, π 336 ff./ 54, τ 5-13/ 55, τ 413/ 
47, v 238/ 48, ¢ 203/ 48, ¢ 354/ 53, ¢ 396-404/ 49, x 200/ 53 
spero and despero, ‘‘expect”’ and “ποῦ to expect,” 156 
statim, a predicate adjective?, 208 
Stephanephors, office of, 166, 170-172 
stilicidium, probably in sense “‘dropper,”’ 141 
*Suetonius, Nero 12, 3/ 66 
Suicide as escape from congenital ills, in Seneca, 241 


Tacita, Roman cult of, 91 n. 7 
*Tacitus, Germania 37/ 215 n. 85 
Teaching of history, Augustine on, 315-332 
Telemachus, 9, 12, 267-270 passim, 272 
“Temesaean,”’ ornamental epithet, 90 n. 2 
*Terence, Adelphi 5, 3, 63/ 163 
Theoclymenus, 13 
Thessalian witches, watchers against, 236 
Thetis, 17 
Thucydides, testimony of, respecting festival, 39, 40, 42 
Time sequence in Homer: usual, after speeches, 44-46; omission of speech 
formula after unusual, 46—52 
Triumvirate, first, over slave state, 193 


ultio only legalized talio, 241-242 
universum in sense of totus, 160 


Varia Critica, 217-224 

Varro, treatise on nine disciplines, 316, 326 
*Vergil: Aeneid II, 494/ 74; Georgics I, 126/ 59 

Verrius Flaccus, 89, 91 


Water carriers in Hades, fable of, 295, 297-298 

*Wilhelm, Adolf, on Le Bas-Waddington 222/ 169 and n. 10 
Witches. See Thessalian witches 
Woodhouse, W. J., 263 n. 2 


Xanthus, 12 


Zeus, 7, 12, 19 
Zeus Soter at Didyma, 169-173 
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QUOTATIONS IN THE LATIN PHYSIOLOGUS FROM 
LATIN BIBLES EARLIER THAN THE VULGATE 


BY 
FRANCIS J. CARMODY 


PrEe-VULGATE and pre-Augustinian literary Church Latin was a flexible 
language, based in large part on classical Latin, but strongly influenced 
in its phonetics by spoken or Vulgar Latin; at every turn it showed the 
effects of Greek syntax; it was, however, in its vocabulary that it de- 
parted most from Roman literary style, since it was faced with a pressing 
need for new words to express many new ideas.! Jerome, in publishing the 
Vulgate, between 384 and 405, and Augustine, by a tempered enthusiasm 
for both Cicero and the new linguistic medium, arrested any further vital 
evolution in Ecclesiastical Latin. The language of pre-Vulgate Bibles is 
that of the early Christian Church, from the time of Cyprian and Tertul- 
lian to that of Ambrose and Augustine;? study of its official cultural docu- 
ment, the Old Latin Bible, is essential to an understanding of the rise of 
that internationalized variety of Latin which was destined to remain the 
standard means of intercourse throughout Western Europe for well over 
twelve centuries. “ 

Lack of unity among Old Latin Bible manuscripts is in no sense a proof 
that they represent several independent translations; it illustrates rather 
the impossibility of fully recapturing the oldest forms of what was gradu- 
ally avoided and rejected by churchmen after the appearance of the 
Vulgate.? The existence of one or more standard pre-Vulgate Latin Bibles 
alone can explain the frequent identity of wording among Bible quota- 
tions in Patristic writings. In these works, as well as in Bible manuscripts, 
disagreement between readings may depend on several factors; in the 
first place there were variants known principally in certain regions, nu- 
merous enough to permit us to classify various manuscripts as belonging 


1 On all linguistic matters see W. Plater and H. White, A Grammar of the Vulgate 
(Oxford, 1926); for Greek see J. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh, 1906-1920), and H. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament in 
Greek According to the Septuagint (Cambridge, 1909). 

2 Concerning Augustine see C. Milne, A Reconstruction of the Old-Latin Text or 
Texts of the Gospels Used by St. Augustine (Cambridge, 1926), and F. Burkitt, The 
Old Latin and the [tala (Cambridge, 1896). 

3 For a searching account of the details see S. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate pen- 
dant les premiers siécles du moyen dge (Paris, 1893). The most recent list of Vetus 
Latina manuscripts appears in A. Jiilicher, Itala, das neue Testament in Altlatei- 
nischer Uberlieferung, Vol. 2 (Berlin, 1940), back cover. 


[1] 
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to versions called Afra, Itala, European, or Irish;* in the second place 
many readings are undoubtedly due to faulty transcription, to faulty 
memory, or even to additions from non-Latin sources; finally, all known 
copies have been corrupted, contaminated, annotated, and interpolated. 
The immensity of the problem of determining the exact text of the Vetus 
Latina, apparent in the mere length of the Bible itself, has kept scholars 
from solving it in the obvious way, by critical editions.’ Nor can we as yet 
use Patristic literature to its full extent: the fact that, far from the great 
libraries, I could find two fourth-century Latin texts, pertinent to the 
subject but never before edited in anything hke critical form,® may sug- 
gest that many other works will some day be edited which will supply 
vital collateral material. 

The unity of the pre-Vulgate Latin Gospels, or even of the New Testa- 
ment as a whole, can no longer be questioned; for the Old Testament, 
however, there is no decisive manuscript testimony. It would be natural, 
on the one hand, for authors and translators to recall Gospel quotations 
from memory, while, when confronted with the immense and less familiar 
Old Testament, they would prefer to translate from their sources or on 
occasion would render from memory in faulty fashion. Furthermore, each 
book of the Old Testament may well have existed in one or more separate 
translations.’ In the Physiologus the translators seem often to follow 
their Greek original, as for example where we find [Hiob 9.9 and ef. 37.9, 
38.32, Phys. B 27.7]: Qui facit uwirgiliam et septentrionalem et dextrum et 
promptuaria austri, which stands in marked contrast to the Vulgate: Qui 
facit arcturum et oriona et hyadas et interiora austri.§ In a similar example 
[Prov 6.6-8], where B 11.1-2 gives: Uade ad formicam, o piger, meditare 
eam; quae cum sit uiribus infirmior, multum per aestatem frumentum sibi 
reponit, and Y 14.1 gives: Uade ad formicam, o piger, et imitare uias eius, 
the Vulgate reads: Uade ad formicam, o piger, et considera uias eius, et 
disce sapientiam; quae cum non habeat ducem nec praeceptorem nec prin- 
cipem, parat in aestate cibum sibi et congregat in messe quod comedat. Old 
Testament readings are all the more difficult to treat because scholars 
usually avoid speaking of them in connection with the Vetus Latina;’ yet 


4 On these see Berger, op. cit.; on the Irish traits see J. Gwynn, Liber Ardmachanus 
(Dublin, 1913), pp. exxxy—-celviil. 

5 To date, to my knowledge, there is, in critical editions of the Vetus Latina, 
only A. Jiilicher’s Jtala (Berlin, 1938-1940), for Mt and Me alone. 

6 Physiologus Latinus versio B (Paris, 1939), and Physiologus Latinus versio Y, 
Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Class. Phil., Vol. 12, No. 7 (Berkeley, 1941), pp. 95-134. 

7 The three Latin versions of Hiob are mentioned by Burkitt, op. cit., pp. 32-84. 

8 Compare the readings in Philastrius, edit. infra. 

® Berger, op: cit., pp. 65-68, speaks constantly of the ‘“‘ancienne version’’ of the 
Old Testament as of a known and unified text; Burkitt, op. cit., treats several 
matters concerning Dan and Hiob but devotes most of his efforts to the Gospels. 


‘ 
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it should be obvious that a carefully compiled synthetic edition of varia- 

tions of this nature would be worth a dozen speculative monographs. 

What such a synthetic edition would yield is amply illustrated by the 
Physiologus quotation from Hier 17.11. At first sight, the quotations in 
B 25.3 and Y 31.1 might be taken for what they obviously are, fair trans- 
lations of the Greek Physiologus, which in turn gives a good text of the 
Septuagint; however, for this passage, we have a fragment of an Old 
Latin Bible, ms St.-Gall 9/2, 9 c, which in turn is corroborated by several 
Patristic writers. Burkitt realized the importance of this fragment; he 
used the Hexameron of St. Ambrose as confirmation of its readings; 
Physiologus B is at this point the source of the Hexameron, and by that 
fact improves on the latter and eliminates any need to quote it in our 
collation. I shall give the Vulgate text (S), then that of B and Y, then 
reproduce the variants given by Burkitt from Augustine (Aug) and 
Philastrius (Phil) ,!° lettering the St.-Gall fragment temporarily as G: 

S  Perdix fouit quae non peperit: fecit diuitias, et non in iudicio: in dimidio 
dierum suorum derelinquet eas, et in nouissimo suo erit insipiens. 

Β Clamauit perdix et congregauit quae non peperit, faciens sibi diuitias non cum 
iudicio; in dimidio autem dierum eius relinquent eum, et in nouissimis suis 
erit stultus. 

Y Clamauit perdix, colligens que non peperit. 
clamauit perdix] ΒΟΥ Phil; congregauit (συνήγαγε, -ev) | BG colligens Y colligit 
¥8 collegit Phil fouit S; et] B; quae (a)] BY Phil Aug quos G; non peperit] 
BGSY non parturiit Phil*(end of Y and Hexameron) add. multos pariat sibi 
filios G; faciens (zo.év)] B Aug Phil fecit S adquirens G; sibi diuitias] B Phil 
diuitias suas G (in some mss Jer); non cum iudicio] BGS non cum sapientia 
Phil; in dimidio] BGS in medio B (mss DHL) Phil; autem] B; dierum eius 
(abrod)] BG ἃ. suorum S dierum Phil; relinquent (ἔγκα--, καταλείψουσιν) B dere- 
linquent G Phil; eum (airév)] B (mss DL) G Phil ea B (mss B™4Z) eas B (mss 
B°H) S eam B (ms B); et] add. usque G; in nouissimis suis (ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτων abrod) | 
B Aug in nouissimo suo GS in postremo Phil; erit stultus (ἔσται ἄφρων)] BG 
erit insipiens S Aug Phil. 

It should be noted that in B, out of 233 Bible quotations (there are 
133 in Y), no less than 55 give the Vulgate text, a fact to be explained 
primarily by the identity of large parts of Jerome’s version with earlier 
Latin Bibles, partly by later contaminations within Physiologus manu- 
scripts themselves; this very fact is evidence that the translator worked 
in large part from memory; furthermore, differences between Vulgate 
and apparent pre-Vulgate quotations in the Physiologus are of identical 
nature and extent regardless of their presence in or absence’ from the 
Greek Physiologus or any of its translations in other languages." 


_ ° Burkitt, op. cit., p. 86. The Praefatio of Philastrius resembles the Physiologus 
in its moral simile, but reproduces no certain verbal detail. 
1 1 have listed the principal translations in my edition of Y (1941), p. 102. 
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In the present paper I propose to give only what appear to me to be 
the most interesting Physiologus readings which have a possible or prob- 
able bearing on Vetus Latina studies, first, those I have not found con- 
firmed in other works but which may well be valid details, second, those 
that are attested in Patristic literature. The Bible versions I have used 
are recognized as standard, for the Vulgate several well-known editions, 
for the Vetus Latina the editions of the most important manuscripts. 
For sigla which are not identified here and for further notes on 
date, provenance, and contents, the reader should consult the works of 
Berger, Burkitt, Gwynn, and Jiilicher, already mentioned. The choice of 
Patristic writers, made according to the availability of reliable editions, 
is representative but far from exhaustive. 


VETUS LATINA MANUSCRIPTS 


Veronensis, ed. Old Lat. Bibl. Texts, Vol. 6 (Oxford, 1921). European Gospels. 

c Colbertinus (Bibl. Nat. lat. 254), ed. J. Belsheim (Christiania, 1888). Euro- 
pean Gospels with Afra elements. 

6 Palatinus (olim Vienna lat. 1185), ed. Tischendorf (Leipzig, 1847). Afra. 

ie Corbeiensis (B.N. lat. 17225), ed. J. Belsheim (Christiania, 1887), and 
O.L.B.T. 5 (1907). Gospels. 

σ' Sangermanensis (B.N. lat. 11553), ed. P. Sabatier (parts) (Rheims, 1743), 
and O.L.B.T.1 (1883) (Mt only). 

k Bobiensis (Turin B.N.G. 7. 16), ed. O.L.B.T. 2 (1886) (Mt Me). Afra. 

q Monacensis (lat. 6224), ed. O. L. B. T. 3 (1888). European Gospels. 

ri Usserianus I (Dublin, Trin. Coll. A. 4. 15), ed. T. Abbott, Hvangeliorum versio 
Antehieronymiana (Dublin, 1884). European Mt and Ioh. 


VULGATE 


D Liber Ardmachanus, ed. J. Gwynn (Dublin, 1913). Conflate New Testament. 
hex  Hexaplar, Liber Hiob, by Jerome from the Greek, ed. Patrol. Lat. 29 (Paris, 

1846), pp. 29 seq. 

Jer Vulgate, ed. Pat. Lat. pp. 28-29, quoted when different from S. 

S Sixtine-Clementine Revision (London: Bagster and Sons, 1894). 

W Nouum Testamentum, ed. J. Wordsworth and H. White, 3 vols. (Oxford, 
1898-1905), quoted when different from S. 

= Sangallensis (1395), ed. C. Turner, The Oldest Manuscript of the Vulgate 
Gospels (Oxford, 1931). I have found no variants in this text pertinent to the 
present investigation. 

CHURCH FATHERS 

adv Cypriani (?) Aduersus Iudaeos, ed. in Opera Omnia by G. Haitel, Cor. SS 
Eccl. Lat. 3 (Vindobonae, 1868). 

Aug Variants from St. Augustine as given by C. Milne, op. cit. 

B Physiologus Latinus versio B (Paris, 1939). 

cath Cypriani de Catholicae ecclesiae unitate, ed. cit. 

Cyp Cyprian as quoted by C. Milne, op. cit. 
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Sancti Epiphanii episcopi Interpretatio Euangeliorum (5c ?), ed. A. Erikson 
(Lund, 1939). 

Cypriani EL pistulae, ed. cit. 

Ambrosii Expositio Euangelii secundum Lucan, ed. C. Schenkl, C. SS Εἰ. L. 32 
(Vindobonae, 1902). 

Ambrosii Explanatio psalmorum XII, ed. Petschenig, C. SS Δ΄. L. 64 (Vindo- 
bonae, 1919). 

Ambrosii Expositio psalmi CX VIII, ed. Petschenig, C. SS Ε΄. L. 62 (Vindo- 
bonae, 1913). 

Cypriani ad Fortunatum de Exhortatione martyr, ed. cit. 

Nouum Testamentum Sancti Irenaei, ed. O. L. B. T.7 (19238), pp. 40 seq. 

Ttala, ed. Jiilicher, Mt and Me only. 

Filastrii Diuersarum hereseon liber, ed. F. Marx, C. SS E. L. 38 (Vindobonae, 
1898). 
Cypriani (?) de Singularitate clericorum, ed. cit. 

References to Tertullian from G. Aalders, Tertullianus’ Citaten wit de Evan. 
en de Oud-Lat. Bijbel (Amsterdam, 1932). - 

Cypriani ad Quirinum Testimoniorum libri tres, ed. cit. 

Physiologus Latinus versio Y (Berkeley, 1941). 

Cypriani de Zelo et liuore, ed. cit. 


SUGGESTED VETUS LATINA READINGS 


After elimination of such readings in the Physiologus as seem to represent 
translations from the Greek original, there remains a body of material 
which surely contains at least a few valid Vetus Latina variants. Our 
almost complete ignorance of the exact interrelationship of the several 
Latin versions of the Psalms has led me to reserve for more exhaustive 
study the twenty-two major variants which pertain to that book, all, 
however, fully attested in Gallican and Roman Psalters, in Jerome’s 
translation from the Hebrew, and in Patristic writers. 


Gen 


Ex 


Hiob 


Prov 
Cant 


Esai 


Hier 


4.1 generauit B 33.20—concepit et peperit S 
27.28 ubertate B 35.12—pinguedine S 
49.9 de germine B 1.1—de frutice test 1.21—ad praedam S 
17.11 superabat B 14.22—praeualebat fori 8—uincebat S 
17.11 cum remitteret B 14.22—ubi submiserat fort 8—sin remisisset S 
6.5 pabulum desiderans B 21.10—escam quaerens hex—habuerit herbam S 
30.28 habitans in domibus B 30.3—moratur in aedibus S 
4.8 sparcium (spartum ms A) colorem rubicundum B 31.28—restis cocci- 
nea Y 48.8—resticula coccinea expos 18.22—uitta coccinea S (cf. Ioh 
19.2) 
5.10 fratruelis B 31.32—fraternus expos 5.8—dilectus S 
8.14 conuertere fratruelis B 20.11—fuge dilecte S 
1.7 igni crematae B 34.34—succensae igni S 
53.4 imbecillitates Y 20.35—infirmitates expos 22.3 exLe 10.105—dolores S 
63.1 ascendit B 31.30 34.25—uenit S 
8.7 introitus Y 42.2—aduentus S 
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Dan 2.34 percisus Y 32.9—abscissus S 

Mt 10.16 mites Y 13.1—simplices S 

Le 16.16 praedicauerunt B 31.24 praedicatur Aug—euangelizatur S 
2Tim 3.5 promissionem B 12.13—formam D—speciem S 


ATTESTED VETUS LATINA READINGS 


I omit many less interesting though no less important examples, such as 
alternance between 816 and ita. When W gives numerous examples, I 
merely set a note to that effect in parentheses. 


Ex 17.11 conualescabat -ebat B 14.23 fort (ms = SESE τ fort—interfecit 
Y 17.16—superabat S 
Deut 33.17 primitiuos tauri species eius B 16.12 -tiuus t. s. e. Y 35.1—primogeniti 
tauri pulchritudo eius S 
33.17 unicornis B 16.12—unicornui Y 35.1 erpl 43.18—rhinocerotis S 
Hiob 6.5 clamauit -abit B 21.10 hexc—rugiet S 
Cant 1.3 unguentum exinanitum B 23.49 exLc 6.34 expos 1.5 erpl 40.15—oleum 
effusum S 
1.4 in cubiculum B 23.51 expos 1.5—in cellaria S 
2.8 ecce fratruelis meus B 20.6 Y 21.6—ecce frater meus erLc 3.27—uox 
dilecti mei S 
2.8 super montes B 20.6 12 Y 21.6 exLc 3.27 expos 6.5—in montibus S 
2.15 pusillas exterminantes B 15.19 Y 18.11 erLc 7.31 expos 11.29—paruulas 
quae demoliuntur S 
8.14 similis capreae B 20.11 exLc 3.27—assimilare capreae S 
8.14 conuallium B 20.11 exLc 3.27—aromatum S 
Amos 7.14 eram pastor B 39.1 pastor eram Y 28.1 exLc 8.28—armentarius ego 
sum S 
Esai 1.2 genui B 6.6 adv 3 zelo (ms D) generaui Y 6.6 zelo 15—enutriui S 
1.18 ut fenicium B 31.22 sicut phoenicium exLe 7.14—ut coccinum S 
7.9 intelligibilia B 11.24—intellegitis fest 1.5—permanebitis S 
7.14 in utero B 35.7 epis 10.4 exLc 2.15 18 7.10 Phil 142—om. S (ef. Mt 1.23) 
11.1 exiet B 35.6 test 2.11 exLc 2.24 exibit exLc 3.8—egredietur S 
43.2 te non comburet B 30.10 fort 10—non ardebit in te S 
53.4 infirmitates Y 20.35 611,6 10.105—languores S 
54.1 laetare Y 11.5 exLc 2.67 test 1.20—lauda S 
Dan 3.18 imaginem quam statuisti B (ms A) 31.18 lest 3.10—statuam quam 
erexisti S 
Mt 8.7 generatio B 36.1 Y 12.1 exLc 2.73 expl 37.2 expos 10.11 Aug ἃ (sub Mt 
12.34)—progenies S 
4.4 uerbo dei B 22.13 beg! dei uerbo Tert—omni uerbo quod procedit de 
ore dei S 
7.14 intrant B 37.8—introeunt Y 13.8 test 3.6 Aug—inueniunt S 
10.8 daemonia B 35.36 gk Aug—daemones S 
10.16 astuti B 32.23 exLc 9.34 expl 36.10 37.8 Aug—prudentes S 
10.37 diligit B 27.19 bg1q exLc 7.136 expos 15.20 fort 6—amat S 
12.33 dé fructu B 32.19 dk—ex fructu S 
13.22 uoluptas B 13.6 c (e)—oblectamentum k—fallacia S 


19.27 
24.13 
25.41 


Me 5.9 

Le 1.69 

Toh 1.29 
3.5 
8. 
8.14 


14.9 


14.18 
14.30 


16.33 


19.2 


Act 3.6 
Rom _ 8.13 
1 Cor 10.11 
15:50 
15. 55 
2Cor 5.21 
tite 
Eph 6.12 


6.12 


Phil 2.8 
3.14 


Col 1.19 
Sel 


1Tim 3.16 
2Tim 4.8 
4.8 


Heb 1.1 
183 
11.532 


Carmody: Quotations in the Latin Physiologus it 


dimisimus B 35.42 de Aug—reli(n)quimus S (cf. Mt 19.29) 
permanserint B 4.10 c it (W 8 mss)—perseuerauerit S 

praeparauit B 26.18 def? Tert Cyp Iren Epi 43—parauit beg! Epi 27— 
paratus est S—praeparatus est W 

respondit B 29.8 ὁ it—respondens dicit c—et dicit S 

suscitauit B 16.11 test 2.7—excitauit e Cyp—erexit S 

aufert Y 21.11 23.5 auferit Y? auferet Zren test 2.15—tollit S 

intrare B 8.8 epis 73.21 ar\—intrabit Aug Phil 120 148—introire S 
caelorum B 8.8 Tert Aug Cyp Phil 120 148 e—dei S 

herimo (eremo) Y 5.19 test 2.20 Aug Cyp—solitudine r! -nem f?— 
deserto S 

me uidet uidet B 34.21 expl 35.22 43.12 Tert—me uidit uidit er—uidit 
me uidit S 

dimittam B 23.38 dismittam d—relinquam S 

inuenit B 5.11 17.14 expos 8.6 Aug—inueniet Y 5.11 expl 38.27 exLc 
4.39 5.11 f—habet S 

gaudete B 23.35 ac Aug—fidite ὁ test 3.6 fort 11—scitote Aug—estote 
bf?qg—confidite S : 

induerunt (ας 71) clamidem coccineam B 31.29 cl. co. ind. Y 48.9— 
uestimento purpureo induerunt er’—uestem purpuream circumde- 
derunt bcf?D—ueste purpurea circumdederunt S (ef. interp. in D for 
Mt 27.28 induerunt tunicam purpuream; cf. Cant 4.3) 

nomine domini B.35.30 exLc 7.55—nomine S 

opera B 15.14 zelo 14 expos 12.17—facta S 

propter nos B 11.19 Aug—ad nos T'ert—ad correptionem nostram S 
contentio B 19.13 34.32 Tert (W mss etc.)—uictoria S 

aculeus B 19.13 34.32 expl 40.27 expos 12.43 Tert Iren—stimulus S 
cognouit Y 7.9 exLc 2.83 expl 37.34—nouerat S 

desponsaui B 34.14 g Aug—statui Y 39.5 de—despondi S 

seculi huius rectorum Y 13.18—mundi huius rectores exLc 10.19 expl 
1.88—huius mundi aduersus mundi rectores D—aduersus mundi rec- 
tores S 

et spiritus Y 13.18—contra spiritalia D—aduersus spiritus epis 58.8— 
ab spiritalis expl 4.20—aduersus spiritales Epi 26 44—contra spiri- 
talia S 

se Y 20.33 expos 8.37 20.17 test 2.13 3.39—semet ipsum S 

contendo B 27.18 (etc. W)—contendit expos 4.26—tendamus Epi 37— 
persequor S (cf. Phil 3.13 extendens S) 

plenitudinem diuinitatis B 35.20 (etc. W)—plenitudinem S 

iudaeus et graecus B 35.23 sing 14 exLc 4.9 (etc. W)—gentilis et iudaeus 
S 

in hoc mundo B 34.30 D—in mundo S 

sed et omnibus B 35.48 epis 10.4—sed et iis (his W) S 

qui deligunt presentiam regni eius B 35.48—qui dilegunt (for deli-, 
dele- ?) aduentum eius D—qui diligunt aduentum eius S 

multifarie B 31.10 D—multifariam S 

imago B 35.19 Phil 89 expl 35.22 38.24 43.12 expos 19.388—figura S 
uirtutem ignis B 30.8 Y 45.5—impetum ignis S 
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SENECA’S DIALOGUES VI, XI, XII 
(CONSOLATIONES) 


The Text Emended and Explained 


BY 
WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 


VI, 1, 2 (151: 9) 2 non est ignotum, qualem te in persona patris tui 
gesseris. 


The codex Ambrosianus (A) reads: impersonam [using the barred p 
for per], but the oldest editors of the Dialog: corrected this to in persona, 
and this has become the generally accepted reading, though the other is 
found in Lemaire and Fickert. 

The use of in with a personal word in the ablative to convey the sense 
“mn the case of” is a common classical idiom, as in Vergil’s famous: 
dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat? Thus in patre two means “in the 
ease of your father,” and this would have served in the present passage 
to express the idea. Yet Cicero himself uses in persona with the de- 
pendent genitive in a not unlike sense, as in Pro Flacco 22, 53: fateantur 
in Maeandri persona esse expressam speciem civitatis. 

In the present passage I take persona patris tui to be merely a circum- 
locution, somewhat legalistic in character, for pater tuus, as in Pliny, 
N.H. 18, 3, 4, 17, where we read : ipse sua lege damnatus, cum, substituta 
filii persona, amplius quingentorum iugerum possideret. So too in Seneca 
himself, XII, 19, 2: in mea tamen persona non tantum pro te dolet, 
where in mea persona replaces in me. This may be to avoid the ambiguity 
of the case of me in a phrase which leads off the sentence. 


VI, 1, 2 (151: 17): non favisti consilio eius, sed dedisti manus victa 
fudistique lacrimas palam et gemitus devorasti quidem, non tamen 
hilari fronte texisti. 


In this age of which and in which Seneca wrote, there were many 
people who, losing relatives under the most appalling and distressing 
circumstances, neither shed tears nor uttered sobs, and indeed managed 
to mask their feelings with a smiling countenance. Obviously, Seneca 
would not attribute to Marcia this ultimate hypocrisy ; hence he says: 
“you did not cover up your grief with a smiling face.” Therefore the 

* The numbers in parentheses give the page and line reference in Hermes’ edition 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1905). The VI refers to the number assigned in all modern 
editions of the Dialogues to the ad Marciam de Consolatione; similarly at a later 
stage in this study XI will refer to the ad Polybiwm de Consolatione, and XII to the 


ad Helviam matrem de Consolatione. References to passages in the Dialogues will be 
made by number simply, without the prefix Dial. 
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earlier part of the sentence, to correspond with the facts thus far set 
out, should mention a suppression of tears and a swallowing of sobs 
as things which Marcia did achieve, though she could not arrive at the 
stage play of the cheerful countenance. 

However, if fundere is employed, as the commentators tell us, in the 
sense of effundere, “to shed,” the requirement just mentioned as neces- 
sary for the first part of the sentence is not met. Hence, if possible, 
fundere must be treated in such a way as to get some negative element 
out of it, and that can be done simply by translating it in its military 
sense “to rout”; “you routed your tears in public” means “in public 
(whatever your practice in private) you shed no tears.” This brings 
everything into order, and Basore’s translation’ is correct with regard 
to fundere, despite the remarks of Gertz in his apparatus criticus ad 
locum.” 

Where Basore goes astray is in saying in the latter part of the sen- 
tence “in spite of your cheerful face.” This would make Marcia guilty 
of what we have called the ultimate hypocrisy of complaisance, which 
cannot be reconciled with her high, proud, and rather defiant character. 
Translate as follows: “though you routed public tears and crushed 
down sobs within you, yet you did not mask these things with a smiling 
countenance.” At a time when people whose sons or fathers or brothers 
or husbands had recently been brutally done to death by the minions of 
the emperor would go about wearing a ghastly smile on their faces as 
if Fortune had just conferred on them her ultimate blessing, Marcia 
found herself incapable of doing this, “and that, too,” as Seneca re- 
marks, “in an age when it was an extraordinary act of filial loyalty 
merely to avoid doing anything that was overtly unfilial.” 

The quidem belongs to the entire sentence fudisti . . . devorasti, and 
provides the contrasting element to tamen. 


VI, 1, 8 (153: 25): nam volnerum quoque sanitas facilis est, dum a 
sanguine recentia sunt; tune et uruntur et in altum revocantur et 
digitos scrutantium recipiunt, ubi corrupta in malum ulcus verterunt, 
non possum nune per obsequium nee molliter adsequi tam durum 
dolorem : frangendus est. 


In the American Journal of Philology, LIX (1933), p. 358, I reg- 
istered a suggested emendation recavantur, “are hollowed out,” basing 
it on cavantur in Pliny, N.H. 7, 16, 15, 70. As, however, revocantur 
appears in Cicero, De Oratore 2, 21, 88: facilius in vitibus revocantur 
ea quae se nimium profuderunt, in the obvious sense “cut back,” no 
2ood purpose is served in pressing for recavantur. 

2 J. W. Basore, Moral Essays of Seneca (Loeb Classical Library, 1932), Vol. 11, 
p- 5, with fn. on p. 4. 


3M. C. Gertz, L. A. Senecae Dialogorum Lib. XII (Copenhagen, F. Hegel and Son, 
1886), p. 163. 
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Scrutantium, as against scrutantum, is supported by the double 
eretic clausula it helps to produce. As for adsequi, I favor the adoption 
of Triller’s adgredi, not only on the basis of the great difficulty of 
properly explaining adsequi here and of the comparison with V, 40, 2, 
but also as representing a sound correction for that type of error whereby 
a word becomes replaced in transcription with another like it in length, 
general appearance, and grammatical form. 


VI, 2, 2 (154: 4) : quosdam ratio ducit, quibusdam nomina clara oppo- 
nenda sunt et auctoritas, quae liberum non relinquat animum ad 
speciosa stupenti. duo tibi ponam ante oculos maxima et sexus et 
saeculi tui exempla. 


R. Waltz* ends the first sentence after animum; thus ad speciosa 
stupenti becomes in his text a characterization of Marcia (tibi). In 
this change he is amply sustained by the clausula rhythm since ad 
speciosa stupenti with its hexameter close would be most unfortunately 
employed to achieve a sentence termination; on the other hand, non 
relinquat anomum forms a double eretic with resolution of the initial 
long in the second foot. 

Against the change made by Waltz may be urged the fact that the 
use of auctoritates has already been said to have had no effect on Marcia 
(VI, 1, 6: fatigatae . . . auctoritates), while ad speciosa stupenti can 
only mean “standing dumb with amazement before striking things.” 
The answer is, of course, that while chapter 1 has reported the utter 
imperviousness of Marcia to any appeal, yet, as the consolatio is at- 
tempted, Seneca must feel, or at least assume, that Marcia will still be 
accessible to some one of the usual methods, only more vigorously applied 
(VI, 1, 8 fin.). As Marcia has always in the past, before her great 
bereavement, expressed profound admiration for striking things, it is 
there with the speciosa that Seneca will renew the attempt, even though 
others have failed. 

Further, I do not think that the auctoritates of VI, 1, 6 are the same 
as the auctoritas of the passage under discussion. The auctoritates of 
VI, 1, 6 are coupled with adlocutiones, and I understand the sentence 
to mean: “expressions of sympathy have been exhausted, as well as the 
attempts of great men who are your kinsmen to exercise their prestige 
upon your course of action.” In the present passage auctoritas is asso- 
ciated with nomina clara; it is not personal prestige, but the prestige 
of great names in contemporary history, the sort of thing for which 
Marcia had probably been in the habit of expressing profound respect. 
This leads at once, and naturally, to a consideration of the cases of 
Octavia and Livia. 


*R. Waltz, Sénéque, Dialogues (Paris, Société d’Edition, “Les Belles Lettres,” 
1923), Vol. III, Introd., p. 5. 
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VI, 2, 3 (154: 13): Octavia (amiserat) Marcellum . . . adulescentem 
animo alacrem, ingenio potentem, sed frugalitatis continentiaeque in 
illis aut annis aut opibus non mediocriter admirandae. 


The sed is not easy ; even Muretus proposed to delete it, and some of 
the inferiores show sed et. However, Gertz is undoubtedly right in say- 
ing that it is precisely because of the sed that the error inpotentem, 
found in A, arose. Somebody thought that there must be a reflection of 
some kind on Marcellus in the phrase before sed in order to establish 
a proper contrast with frugalitatis ... admirandae, and that supposed 
need was easily met by writing inpotentem. There is, to be sure, a con- 
trast implied in the sed, but it does not need to be worked out in the form 
of a reflection on Marcellus. The translation and exegesis is as follows: 
“Marcellus was keen and ingenious, and such qualities are in youth, if 
one is well-to-do, often employed, it must be admitted, in merely think- 
ing up ways of spending money and having a good time, but he was 
frugal and temperate as well as keen and clever.” 


VI, 2, 4 (154: 21): nullum finem per omne vitae suae tempus fiendi 
gvemendique fecit nec ullas admisit voces salutare aliquid adferentis ; 
ne avocari quidem se passa est, intenta in unam rem et toto animo 
adfixa. talis per omnem vitam fuit, qualis in funere ete. 


Hermes, under the persuasion of P. Thomas, has joined intenta... 
adfixa to the words which precede it. On the contrary, I feel that for 
technical reasons the older punctuation, maintained by Gertz, should 
be adhered to; it closes a statement with passa est and throws intenta... 
adfixa with talis...fuit. Toto animo adfixa is a bad clausula, while 
quidem se passa est provides us with a sound dispondaeus. This is 
probably a more important consideration in determination of the text 
arrangement than any modern feelings of taste concerning the disposi- 
tion of the several phrases and clauses as between two adjacent sentences. 


VI, 3, 1 (155: 18): Livia amiserat filium Drusum, magnum futurum 
principem, iam magnum ducem: intraverat penitus Germaniam et 
ibi signa Romana fixerat, ubi vix ullos esse Romanos notum erat. 


The reading of A: signum Romani fixerunt, was altered by Muretus 
to the text as read above. But the only change really required is that of 
signum into signa and that for the reason that Latin would not speak 
as we would, of planting the flag, but of planting the flags, severally and 
coneretely.” 

It has been held by some that the whole clause from et 7bi to erat is an 
intrusion, but there seems no adequate ground for such a view; with the 
Romans, as with all imperial people, it was always good form to mention 


5 Thus too C. Favez, L. Annaei Senecae Dialogorum Liber VI (Paris, E. de Boceard, 
1928), ad loe. 
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the progress of the imperial arms, no matter what you interrupted in 
order to achieve the introduction of the point, even a funeral notice 
as here. 


VI, 3, 2 (155: 27) : ut primum tamen (Drusum) intulit tumulo, simul 
et illum et dolorem suum posuit, nee plus doluit quam aut honestum 
erat Caesare aut aequom T'iberio salvo. 


The reading as printed above from Hermes’ text is that of Gertz 
(1889) ; in his edition of the Dialogues (1886) he reads: Aut aequom 
al<tero filio sal>vo. The Ambrosian codex reads: quam aut honestum 
erat Caesarae aut aequo malvo. 

It appears indispensable for the meaning that after aequom should 
appear the definite mention of a second party, consideration for whom 
would influence Livia in her attitude on the death of Drusus, and that 
second party must be Tiberius; hence the Tiberio of Gertz’s later read- 
ing and the Nerone of Schultess. Yet neither of these readings explains 
the origin of the gap, and to do that fairly we must fall back on the 
possibility of a lacuna produced by the scribe in returning to the wrong 
one of two like syllables occurring close to each other in his exemplar. 
This could happen with <altero s>alvo, where the copyist’s eye picked 
up the second al- in place of the first. This is, to be sure, Gertz’s reading 
of 1886 less the < filio>, which does not seem necessary for the meaning 
since <altero> standing alone is clarified by the preceding illum; nor 
is there any imperative obligation that Caesare should be paralleled by 
a second proper noun. <Altero s>alvo is also a good clausula of Axel- 
son’s first type.” <S>alvo modifies both Caesare and <altero>, of 
course. 


VI, 3, 2 (156: 1) : non desiit denique Drusi sui celebrare nomen, ubique 
illum sibi privatim publiceque repraesentare, libentissime de illo 
loqui, de illo audire: cum memoria illius vixit: quam nemo potest 
retinere et frequentare, qui illam tristem sibi reddidit. 


Of my previous note’ on this passage I withdraw that portion relating 
to the association of cum... vixit with what precedes ; my present view 
is that it goes with what follows, and I therefore suggest a full stop 
after vizit. 

I also feel less certain about the possibility of dispensing with an 
expressed object for retinere et frequentare. It is at least possible that 
qui and illam have exchanged places; the Ambrosian is of the eleventh 

6 Β, Axelson, Neue Senecastudien (Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1939), p. 23, fn. 35, 
where his various clausula types are explained as he has worked them out for Seneca’s 
ae This work is an issue in Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F., Avd. 1, Bd. 36, 


7 Notes and Emendations to the XII Dialogues of L. Annaeus Seneca (Edmonton, 
Univ. of Alberta Press, 1934), p. 13. 
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century, with well-developed word separation, and not improbably is 
derived from an exemplar displaying like features. Where once word 
separation has become the established practice, the interchange of words, 
particularly small words in proximity to each other, is as natural a 
form of error as it is with ourselves. 


VI, 3, 4 (156: 17) : quae enim, malum, amentia est poenas a se infelici- 
tatis exigere et mala sua jnon augere ? 


Several lines of emendation have been attempted, from the ultrasimple 
process of dropping non (so the F ms.) to finding in non an adjective 
(uno, Gertz; novo, Madvig; novis, Hauler), or an adverb (ultro, E. 
Thomas), or a noun (manu, Waltz), or to postulating a small lacuna 
(non <minuere sed> augere, Koch: non augere <sed alere>, myself 
in a previous attack on the passage’). 

My present opinion is that non of A represents an original hoc, passing 
through the stages he, n¢, no.* This hoc would refer to the poenas infelici- 
tatis a se exigere, which is regarded as the culmination of all other ills; 
we increase these ills by this, namely, the exacting from ourselves of 
penalties for the unhappiness we encounter. The infelicitas we cannot 
escape, but we are fools (ef. amentia) to increase the natural and un- 
escapable pain of unhappiness by the unnatural and therefore escapable 
pain of self-torture for something for which we are not responsible. 


VI, 6, 3 (159: 15): Turpis est navigii rector, cui gubernacula fiuetus 
eripuit, qui fluvitantia vela deseruit, permisit tempestati ratem ; at ille 
vel in naufragio laudandus quem obruit mare clavum tenentem et 
obnixum. : 


The mare was added by the second hand; Erasmus read clavum for 
navem of A. Erasmus’ correction has been followed by all editors since 
his time with the exception of Favez, who writes: “je garde la lecon de A; 
jy vois une opposition entre permisit tempestati ratem et navem tenen- 
tem: l'un abandonne son navire ἃ la tempéte, l’autre le tient ferme.” 

I wish to express my agreement with him in retaining navem and also 
in his point of view. The picture is a triptych in the first part of the 
sentence ; the contrast to it is not obtained by negativing just one panel 
of the threefold picture, as Erasmus’ emendation does. But I would go 
further than Favez. We know that the subject of obrwit was missing in 
A, for which the second hand supplied, and no doubt correctly, mare. 
I suspect that whatever carried mare out of the text carried something 
more, namely, <rectam>, and I therefore propose to read quem obruit 
mare rectam navem tenentem. 

8 Op. cit., p. 14. 

® Gertz reports in his apparatus criticus, as he goes along, all the forms of abbrevia- 


tion employed in A; among these is recorded no for non. 
1 Op. cit., commentaire ad loe. 
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Favez understands tenentem in such a sense as found in arcum tenere 
or castra tenere; the navem is, so to speak, the position which the pilot 
holds against the assault of the storm. I am led by the famous passage, Ep. 
Mor. LXXXV, 33: Neptune, numquam hane navem nisi rectam, where 
navem rectam is a translation of ὀρθὰν τὰν ναῦν, to believe that Seneca, 
who is here dealing with comparable material, actually wrote what I 
have suggested. The pilot who holds the ship on a straight course is the 
skillful pilot, while Favez’s phrase need not refer to anything more than 
a brave pilot who holds the fort. But braveness is not enough to merit 
praise in the circumstances; it requires the possession of skill as well. 


VI, 5, 2 (158: 6) : Cum secessimus et in unum convenimus, facta eius 
dictaque quanto meruit suspectu celebramus; coram te altum nobis de 
illo silentium est: cares itaque maxima voluptate ete., 


The altwm reading above is derived from the inferiores ; the reading 
of A is aliud. If it were a question as between an aliwm and an altum 
there would be nothing to be said, but while an original altwm could 
easily degenerate into an aliwm, it is not so easy to account for its passing 
into aliud. 

It seems possible that aliwd should be retained, followed by a full 
stop. This causes the next sentence to begin with nobis and its second 
half with cares; there is thus established a contrast between the “we” 
and the “thou” situations. The preceding sentence, according to the 
proposed retention of aliud, will contain exactly the same contrast : “we 
among ourselves are loud in praise of your dead son; in your presence 
wt is another story.” Punctuate with a semicolon after celebramus, a 
period or colon after aliud, and a semicolon after silentium est. 


VI, 6,1 (159: 3) : tuum illic, Marcia, negotium actum, tibi Areus adsedit. 


It is not in Seneca’s style as presented to us by the manuscripts to 
omit the auxiliary verb with the perfect participle passive in the perfect 
tenses. Further, if we supply est (i.e., 6) between negotium and actum, 
we get a greatly improved clausula of Axelson’s first type. We should 
therefore read, with Waltz, <est>. 


VI, 7, 4 (160: 12) : paupertatem, luctum, ambitionem alius aliter sentit, 
prout illum consuetudo infecit, et inbecillum inpatientemque reddit 
praesumpta opinio de non timendis terribilis. 


I stand by my conjecture of 1934," namely, the insertion of <exilium> 
to follow paupertatem, luctum, the continuation of the lacuna by 
<eorum>, and the replacement of the seemingly impossible ambitionem 


" Op. cit., p. 14. It is, of course, possible to cut down the size of the assumed lacuna 
by reading only <eorwm> without insisting on the analogy of 9, 4. 
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by admonitionem in the sense “reminder, suggestion.” For this noun ef. 
Ep. Mor. XCIV, 25, 32, 33, 36, 44, with its idea of reminding people of 
things they have forgotten or overlooked. The extremely close analogy 
with the phrasing of chapter 9, 4 of the ad Marciam, and the cireum- 
stance that in ethical teaching there is bound to be a reminder of life’s 
adverse possibilities, unpleasant though the suggestion is to most people, 
combine with the easy paleographic shift from admonitionem through 
amonitionem to ambitionem to make a plausible case for reading <ezi- 
lium, eorum> admonitionem.” 


VI, 9, 4 (162: 3) : quis umquam nostrum de exilio, de egestate, de luctu 
cogitare ausus est? 


But A has vestrum, which I think may well be right. Seneca’s mind is 
working up to the idea of someone who is going to deliver an admonitio, 
which comes in the next sentence, and undoubtedly he identifies himself 
with this person who is to do the preaching. In that case, quis vestrum, 
“who of you and your friends,” is reasonable enough; the pulpit does 
not always identify itself with the congregation. 


VI, 9,5 (162: 12) : ille amisit liberos : et tu amittere potes: ille damnatus 
est: et tua innocentia sub ictu est. error decipit hic, effeminat, dum 
patimur quae numquam pati nos posse providimus. 


Madvig proposed <et> to follow hic, with paleographical justifica- 
tion for <et> out of the first syllable of effeminat, and Waltz has 
adopted this addition to the text. 

Apart from the fact that the alleged asyndeton is unpleasantly inter- 
rupted by hic (adverbial: “in this matter”), one should observe that 
with <et> read before effeminat we obtain a double cretic clausula for 
the termination of the main sentence. This, added to other considera- 
tions based on the sense rather than the form, may be regarded as deter- 
minative for Madvig’s reading. 


VI, 11, 1 (164: 18): putre ipsa fluidumque corpus et causis ;morbos 
repetita sperasti tam inbecilla materia solida et aeterna gestasse ? 


To the conjectures recorded in Hermes’ apparatus criticus add ( Waltz 
and Favez) causis [morbos] repleta, where causis is to be regarded as 
a technical medical term meaning “predisposing causes for disease,” and 
(Apelt) causis morborum repleta. 

I stand by my previous comments on this passage.” There is no sound 
reason to suspect repetita; morbo repetita means simply “the victim of 

15 For the whole idea of “reminder” ef. XI, 10, 5: in culpa est... mortalis animi 
spes avida, quae subinde, quid rerum natura sit, obliviscitur nee umquam sortis suae 


meminit, nisi cum admonetur. 
18 Op. ctt., p. 15. 
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disease time and again.” Morbo means disease in general, not any par- 
ticular disease, and while Gertz could write“ comfortably from his happy 
experience “re vera rarius morbis ipsis adficimur” (i.e., the actual dis- 
eases as against occasional symptoms of this or that disease), Seneca’s 
lot was different: nullum (genus malae valetudinis) mihi ignotum est. 
Cf. also 22, 2 of this Dialogue : potuisse tot morbos ita evadere. 

If morbo repetita is sound, as I think it is, an adjective modifying 
causis has dropped out; as this chapter is crammed with errors on the 
part of the scribe from start to finish, the assumption is modest enough. 
In the light of the phraseology of §4 of this same chapter, <minimis> 
is at least a reasonable suggestion to fill the gap. 


VI, 11, 2 (164: 22) : hoc omnis ista quae in foro litigat, spectat in theatris, 
in templis precatur turba dispari gradu vadit: et quae diligis, vene- 
raris et quae despicis unts exaequabit cinis. hoe +videlicet illa Pythicis 
oraculis adscripta: NOSCE TE. 


<Spectat> is Gertz’s conjecture, shifted by Hermes from after in 
theatris, where Gertz had placed it, to a position after litigat, for paleo- 
graphic reasons. I agree with Vahlen and Hermes that veneraris should 
be retained on the basis of the many other two-limbed asyndeta in 
Seneca’s works; it also seems to provide the true contrast for despicis, 
which diligis does not. 

It is tempting to look at the hoc before videlicet as an anaphora with 
the hoc (i.e., hue) that opens the preceding sentence,” but the senses of 
the two “hithers” would be impossibly different, and the idea must be 
abandoned; hoc is here the pronoun. Videlicet is sound in the sense 
“obviously,” used affirmatively and with emphasis. Seneca means that 
there has been much discussion about the true significance of the famous 
Delphic dictum, but that “obviously” the command is designed to force 
each one of us to consider how weak and frail a thing he is, as Seneca 
proceeds to demonstrate. 

No proposal which is particularly convincing has been made for filling 
out the rest of the sentence. Vor seems indicated by the illa and the 
adscripta, and is the word commonly used in Latin to refer to philosophic 
dicta or oracular utterances, as in Cicero, De Orat. 3, 6, 21. I hazard the 
suggestion that <vox monet > may have dropped out after NOSCE TE; 
the scribe may well have become excited by the rare event of handling 
capitals. The nosce te and <vox monet> would provide a double cretic 
clausula. The nosce te occurring before vox would be quite in accordance 
with Seneca’s manner of placing all modifiers between hic and ille and 
their nouns. 

* Op. cit., p. 412. 

ΠΡ. Mor: LIV, 1. 

ἢ As I formerly did; ef. A.J.P. LIV (1933), p. 359. 
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VI, 11, 4 (165: 15) : (quid est homo? inbecillum corpus et fragile) ... 
precarii spiritus et male haerentis, ;qua parum repentinum audiet ex 
inproviso sonus auribus gravis excutit. 

The obelized passage is thought to constitute one of the most desper- 
ately corrupted places in a Dialogue which is in general notoriously bad. 
Yet is would seem pretty clear that the prevailing idea is this: that the 
human breath is so precarious a thing that a sudden shock will knock 
it out of us. As a matter of fact there is no difficulty from ex inproviso 
to excutit; it is around the jquo parum repentinum audiet of A (and 
also of F, so that the corruption is probably of long standing) that 
the trouble is concentrated. Waltz recognizes this by writing quem and 
then cavalierly striking out the next three words; but something must 
lie behind them. 

My conclusions on the passage after long and careful reflection are as 
follows. (1) qua is for qua<ndo> through the same peculiar type of 
error operating all through this section of the Dialogue to produce what 
Gertz calls “dimidiata verba.” Its meaning will be “since,” as, for ex- 
ample, in X, 7, 3; XII, 18, 6. (2) Lipsius’ pavor repentinus is the best 
available suggestion for parum repentinum, and may very well be right. 
There is more than one type of experience that can knock the wind out of 
us, and that is certainly true of a sudden fright. I suggest that <eum>, 
referring to spiritus, followed these words, thus bringing the reconstruc- 
tion at this point up to qua<ndo> pavor repentinus <eum>. It may 
have been a reverse influence from <eum> that started the preceding 
words on their shift into an accusative, this in its turn absorbing the 
<eum>and leaving no trace. (3) I regard audiet as a wrong develop- 
ment from audit’, that is, from auditus ; some scribe supposed that audit’ 
was a final verb, and its shift to awdiet requires no great assumption. (4) 
Finally, I surmise that before audit’ an <aut> has dropped out, along 
with the previously postulated <ewm>; the <ewm> disappeared into 
the final syllable of repentinum, and the <aut> was missed before 
audit’. The insertion of <aut> provides us formally with an alternative 
subject for excutit. 

A combination of all these ideas produces: qua<ndo> pavor repen- 
tinus <eum aut> auditus ex inproviso sonus, auribus gravis, excutit ; 
this I translate in connection with what goes before thus: “Man is a 
weak and fragile body whose breath is precarious and insecurely seated, 
seeing that a sudden terror, or a sound unexpectedly heard which is 
harsh to the ears, knocks it out.” 


VI, 11, 5 (166: 13): immortalia, aeterna volutat animo et in nepotes 
pronepotesque disponit, cum interim longa conantem eum mors 
opprimit et hoe, quod senectus vocatur, paucissimorum est cireuitus 
annorum. 


The italicized letters rwm are supplied from the codex Coloniensis of 
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Gruter, and the est by Gertz. Even thus, the passage has provoked 
doubts ; thus Havet writes of it as follows: “il y ada tomber une ligne ou 
plusieurs. Le contexte, en effet, n’explique ni pourquoi il est question de 
la briéveté de la vieillesse plitot que celle de la vie, ni pourquoi la vieil- 
lesse est caractérisée uniquement par sa briéveté.”” But the criticism is 
founded on a misapprehension. Senectus is here used a little loosely to 
mean not specifically the portion of life which is described as old age 
ordinarily, but a life that has lasted long enough to attain to what is 
called old age. This can be made to appear in translation: ‘while in 
the meantime death overtakes him as he plans far into the future, and 
the thing that is called ‘living to a ripe old age’ encompasses (at best) 
a very few years.” 


VI, 12, 3 (167: 19) : iuvenis cito prudens, cito pius, cito maritus, cito 
omnis officii curiosus, cito sacerdos, omnia tamquam properans. 

The reading of A is propera; the addition of the -ns to form a present 
participle is the suggestion of Schultess. Gertz proposed properaret, 
though not in his 1886 edition. Other alterations have been attempted 
also. 

It is not necessary to make the adjective of the last phrase agree with 
iuvenis or to alter the phrase so that zwvenis will appear as its subject ; 
the resumptive omnia, in my judgment, pushes iwvenis out of the way 
and acquires the modifier for itself. The manuscript reading, if omnia 
is scanned as a dissyllable, is a double ecretic with the final long of the 
second foot resolved (—-—|-v-vv), and this tends to confirm one in the 
opinion that it had better be let alone. 


VI, 12, 4 (168: 1) : cireumfer per omnem notorum, ignotorum frequen- 
tiam oculos, occurrent tibi passi ubique maiora. 

The A F reading is retained by Favez, who is consequently obliged to 
exclude oculos from the text; but I observe that -rum frequenti(am) 
oculos produces a double cretic clausula, so that oculos seems to have its 
place securely vindicated. 

It would seem as if we had here once again an example of the extraor- 
dinary habit developed by the scribe of A and described as follows by 
Gertz: ‘non paucis locis miro modo extremae vocum partes praeter 
omnem consuetudinem omissae sunt, ut verba tantum dimidiata scriber- 
entur.””” If the correct word here is circumfer, as seems probable, the 
seribe read it circuinfer, and dropped the letters -nfer. 


VI, 12, 6 (168: 16) : L. Sulla filium amisit, nec ea res aut malitiam eius 
et acerrimam virtutem in hostes civesque contudit aut effecit ete. 
This passage failed to satisfy Lipsius, who wrote militiam for mali- 
tram, or Gertz, who wished to turn malitiam into maleficam; both pro- 
“V. Havet, Manuel de critique verbale (Paris, Hachette, 1911), p. 200, § 846. 


%M. C. Gertz, Studia Critica in L. Annaei Senecae Dialogos (Copenhagen, F. 
Hegel, 1874), p. 40. 
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posals are unfortunate. Cicero provides an admirable definition of 
malitia in N.D. 3, 30, 75: est enim malitia versuta et fallax nocendi ratio, 
and it must be agreed that Sulla displayed that quality conspicuously 
enough in his career. Equally clear was his vigorous courage whether in 
external wars or in civil strife, so that malitiam et acerrimam virtutem 
is really unchallengeable. One would probably expect his malitia to be 
set over against his virtus by means of an aut, but that was simply not 
possible within the scheme of an aut...contudit aut effecit sentence. 

There is the further point to be made for malitiam that almost immedi- 
ately following we have: nec odia hominum veritus, quorum malo illae 
nimis secundae res constabant. Malitia, as Cicero says, is a ratio nocendi; 
it works out in such a way that the prosperity (res secundae) of him who 
apples it is realized at the cost of the hurt (malum) of others. Malitia 
is a studied capacity for inflicting malum. 


VI, 15, 2 (171: 2) : divus Augustus amissis liberis, nepotibus, exhausta 
Caesarum turba adoptione desertam domum fulsit: tulit tamen 
<tam> fortiter quam cuius iam res agebatur cuiusque maxime in- 
tererat de dis neminem queri. 


There seems to be in most quarters a fogginess about the translation 
and exegesis of the second part of this sentence which is not at all neces- 
sary. When Augustus adopted Tiberius Claudius Nero in A.D. 4, he was 
sixty-seven years old, and hence nearing the time when, having passed 
from among men, he would himself become a god (divus Augustus). 
Now a god cannot allow himself to be considered as affected by fate, nor 
can he admit criticism of the gods in general for what they either do or 
fail to prevent being done, and Augustus acted in that spirit in respect 
of the many bereavements.that fell on him in rapid succession. The 
translation runs: “yet he bore the blows as bravely as if one whose 
personal interest was already at stake, and whose chief concern it was 
that no one should register a complaint against the gods.” The iam is 
very important; he was already, in effect, a god, and had a personal 
interest in appearing calm and undisturbed, Olympian-fashion, amid 
his misfortunes.” 


VI, 16, 1 (172: 1): par illis, mihi erede, vigor, par ad honesta, libeat, 
facultas est. 


Of libeat Gertz (app. crit. ad loc.) writes: “sic nude positum ferri vix 
potest.” That seems an overdogmatie assertion. We are dealing with 
Silver Latin and hence with a syntax and style developed in the schools 
of rhetoric, largely on the basis of poetic models. Now poetry is con- 
stantly obliged to study the accommodation of the normal methods of 
logical expression to a prescribed container dictated by the metrical 


19 See Favez’s excellent note ad loe. 
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form. This may mean dispensing with much on which normal prose has 
a good right to insist, and it is entirely conceivable that Silver Latin 
carries such economies, the economies of poetry, over into its own poeti- 
eally colored prose. That libeat means dum libeat, libeat modo, libeat 
tantum in this connection seems obvious, and to my way of thinking its 
subordinate force as a proviso is given by assigning to it a lower voice 
level than the main proposition par ad honesta facultas. There, once 
again, is the influence of rhetoric, in that written prose can contemplate 
the syntactic effect of voice levels. 


VI, 17, 2 med. (174: 24) : licebit enim tibi avidissimum maris verticem 
perstringere. Ν 


Perstringere is the emendation of Pincianus on the A reading re- 
stringere. I fail to see any particular justification for restringere,” and 
venture to suggest that the A reading is an error of some sort for plain 
and simple stringere, used as in Vergil’s famous description of a critical 
moment in the boat race, Aen. 5, 163: 


litus ama, et laevas stringat sine palmula cautes. 


It may also be observed that verticem stringere is a double ecretic clau- 
sula ; this throws doubt both on the A reading and on Pincianus’ remedy. 


VI, 17, 6 (175: 25) : dicit omnibus nobis natura .. . nihil certe spopon- 
derunt. 


Despite a certain speciousness in Gertz’s assertion” that this whole 
passage is properly to be placed immediately after the last sentence of 
our present chapter 18, a speciousness emphasized at first glance by 
sustulerunt and sustuleris, I think with Kronenbere™ that no trans- 
position is necessary. Chapter 17 opens up with the assumed complaint 
of Marcia that it is a hard thing to lose the child you have reared just 
when he has reached young manhood and is beginning to be a help and 
a source of pride to his parents. The answer is given under a figure: a 
voyage to Sicily would be a wonderful experience, but it would involve 
discomforts too. Parallel to this figure of a voyage to Sicily lies the 
question of assuming the responsibility of motherhood. You have not 
blundered (incidisset) into it, but have accepted it prudens sciensque ; 
there is no just cause of complaint. Nature has made it perfectly clear 
to us, each and every one, that a child born is a highly speculative 
venture from any point of view whatever, and if your particular experi- 
ence is a disappointment or a grief, you have no recourse against her. 

* I formerly attempted, op. cit., p. 17, to read the words as verticem re (“actually”) 
stringere, but the rhythmie ending is against it. 


* Studia Critica, p. 112. 
2 €.Q. II (1908), p. 38. 
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VI, 18, 2 (176: 21) : videbis illic innumerabiles stellas micare, videbis 
uno sidere omnia implere solem, cotidiano cursu diei noctisque spatia 
signantem, annuo aestates hiemesque aequalius quidem dividentem. 


A reads: videre micabis ...impleri. solem, ete., with which F agrees 
except in having miraberts for micabis. Aequalius quidem is Gertz’s 
emendation on A’s aequaliusque; Favez and Castiglioni read aequalius 
[que], and my own suggestion of aequali usque <vice>” still merits 
consideration. 

Larisch’s micare videbis for videre micabis of A seems at first sight 
like one of those inspired emendations which should command immediate 
acceptance, but as a matter of fact a second videbis coming so soon is 
improbable if one studies the economy of its use throughout this whole 
passage to the end of §7. It is not used to introduce contrasting clauses, 
as would be the case if it occurred here, but is always continuative, 
accumulating additional facts or objects of view. 

Under videre probably lurks vigere; we must remember that these 
stars are living things—gods, indeed, according to De Benef. IV, 23, 4. 
Micabis is soundly corrected by the miraberis of F ; miraberis in the A 
tradition was first deformed into mirabis and then either by chance or 
design, more likely the former, strange as it may seem, into micabis. The 
uno sidere omnia inpleri of A F is correct, and solem, signantem, dividen- 
tem should all be in the ablative in apposition with wno sidere; these last 
have all become accusative under the idea that sole was connected with 
the videbis following, its object in fact, and hence solem. Note in A F the 
period after implerz, which would contribute to that view. 

The translation is: “you will behold there countless stars flourishing, 
you will marvel that by a single heavenly body all things are filled, the 
sun, who with his daily round marks the bounds of day and night, and 
with his annual course divides the summers and winters ever in even 
succession.” The point is that, while you see so many stars, you cannot 
but remark that it is from a single heavenly body, the sun, that all things 
‘are filled ; hence the wonder (miraberis). 

There is no need of a comparative adjective or adverb in the latter 
part of the sentence; in fact, the effect of the presence of such is, in my 
opinion, to set up a comparison never intended by the author. My sug- 
gested aequali usque <vice> takes the aequaliusque of A and, by adding 
<vice>, provides a noun for aequali to modify, thus leaving the adjec- 
. tive in the positive degree. Further, usque <vice> dividentem is as 
ood ἃ clausula as any of the others suggested. 


VI, 18, 5 (177: 16): varii urbium situs et seclusae nationes locorum 
difficultate, quorum aliae se in erectos subtrahunt montes, aliae fripis 
lacu vallibus pavidae cireumfunduntur. 

This is apparently a very hard passage, if one concentrates on the 
2% Op. cit., p. 18. 
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emendations offered, but actually there is only one small error in the 
manuscript tradition ; the final ἢ of lacwt was lost. 

After mention of cities there comes naturally the exact opposite, the 
mention of noncity types; of these Seneca selects striking examples: 
(1) people who live high up in mountain ranges into which they have 
withdrawn from contact with other tribes; (2) people who live on (that 
is, near) the shores of lakes, lake dwellers in short, examples of whom 
Seneca had no doubt heard of, and loves as a scientific amateur to 
mention; (3) people who live in valleys—obviously deep, canyon-like 
valleys, because a contrast is made between them and the sort of people 
who live on mountaintops. The truth is that for exactitude Seneca should 
have said : “tribes cut off by difficulty of terrain, of whom some withdraw 
into perpendicular mountain heights, while others in their fear seek the 
bottoms of deep canyons.” He accomplishes the first part of this satis- 
factorily, but then he thinks of the strange lake dwellers, and, no matter 
what happens, they must be worked in as soon as thought of; they 
“spread themselves along the banks of lakes.’ Then he comes back to 
his original idea with vallibus, which merits an epithet but is left to 
get its description from antithesis to in erectos montes and must share 
its verb with ripis lacuwm. Under this view the sentence translates thus: 
“city sites of all sorts and tribes cut off (from human intercourse) by 
difficulty of terrain, some of whom seek refuge in the perpendicularity 
of mountains, while others scatter along the banks of lakes, the bottoms 
of valleys in their fear.” Ripis lacuum, vallibus is Seneca’s bimembris 
dissolutio ; see Hermes’ critical note on III, 6, 11. 


VI, 18, 6 (177: 22) : sparsae tot per vastum insulae, quae interventu suo 
maria distinguunt. 


I wish to associate myself heartily with Axelson™ in his protest against 
the arbitrary way in which parva of the mss. has been transformed by all 
editors except Fickert into the tame maria, and that too in the face of the 
fact that the scribe of the Ambrosianus has rarely if ever confused m 
and p, an intrinsically unlikely happening at best. As Axelson says: 
“worin lige das Anstéssige des Gedankens, dass die Inseln ‘der Ein- 
formigkeit Abwechslung verleihen’?” Paria is the sea, the traits of 
which are always the same except where islands diversify them, but how 
much more brilliant is paria than maria, especially in association with 
a verb like distinguunt! Translate : “islands scattered through the vasty 
deep which by their occurrence differentiate things (otherwise) alike.” 


VI, 18, 6 (177: 23) : quid lapidum gemmarumque fulgor et inter rapi- 
dorum torrentium aurum harenas interfluens ete. ? 


The reading of A is harenis; the difficulty in adopting it is that no 
object is provided for the preposition inter, some noun which would at 


Op: cit., p: ΤΊ. 
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the same time control the genitive rapidorum torrentwum. Hence the 
common reading of the inferiores harenas awrum, with transposition of 
the two words. Gertz adopts the harenas but leaves its position unaltered, 
an arrangement which I cannot myself accept at all. Various other 
proposals have been made; it is noteworthy that F introduces cursum 
between rapidorum and torrentium. 

I incline to believe that the difficulty lies with enter, in which I detect 
a truncated interim in the sense commonly given to it in Silver Latin of 
interdum (“sometimes”). Rapidorum torrentium harenis is a very strik- 
ing phrase; “torrents swift with sands” means “torrents the swiftness of 
which is revealed by the way they bear sands along with them.” This 
phrase and aurum interfluens are then naturally interlocked, without 
distortion of any kind. Interim is soundly inserted because the presence 
of gold in the sands of swift-running torrents is by no means a universal 
phenomenon, and indeed in the Mediterranean area uncommon enough 
to warrant a guarded statement. 


VI, 18, 8 (178: 19) : respondebis velle te vivere ?—quidni? immo, puto, 
ad id non accedes, ex quo tibi aliquid decuti doles—: vive ergo ut 
convenit. 


The text is sound though something less than lucid, and the punctua- 
tion supplied by Hermes does not help. I stand in the main by the 
interpretation offered by myself ten years since.” With one or two 
amendments and additions, it may be restated as follows. 

After the long account of life’s difficulties and rewards running 
through chapters 17 and 18, the narrator asks : “will your answer be that 
(understanding that you must go through the difficulties to reap the 
rewards) you want to enter on life?” Quidni? is a question rather pertly 
put to serve as an answer to the narrator’s interrogation ; “(I so choose; ) 
why shouldn’t I?” Then Seneca, whom I have called the “narrator,” 
feigning to be somewhat nettled at the pertness of the question, says: 

_“there’s no reason why you should, I fancy! Will you not be entering 
upon a thing the loss of any part of which by you causes you pain?” 
In this interpretation immo negatives the implied assumption in quidni? 
Puto supplies the irony. Non, as not infrequently in all periods of Latin, 
is for nonne. In this last question the general “you” who has been in 
view throughout chapters 17 and 18 is confused with Marcia to some 

_ extent, as the ex quo tibi clause applies particularly to the line of conduct 

which she has been taking in regard to the loss of Metilius; but we have 
other signs of like confusion through these chapters. 

The vive ergo ut convenit is the true continuation of the respondebis 
question, to which an affirmative reply is assumed after the brief passage 
at arms quidni?... doles: “then live as is agreed,” namely, on terms of 
taking the evil with the good. 


35 Op. cit., p. 18. 
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VI, 19, 6 (180: 23): non sollicitus futuri pendet ex eventu semper 
incertiora rependenti. 


The actual A reading is: pendet & ex eventu semper in certiora depen- 
denti. The & may, I think, be quite sound, at least according to the 
interpretation I propose to give. 

I punctuate with a comma or even a semicolon after pendet, regarding 
that verb as being used absolutely ; ef. among other examples Ep. Mor. 
V, 8; LXI, 2; LXXIV, 9. Dependents I take to be the slightest of errors 
for dependent, and incertiora I write as one word for its subject. I 
understand this to mean: “he does not hang in anxious suspense over the 
future” (cf. the wording of Ep. Mor. V, 8), “and from that which has 
happened always events yet more uncertain hang.” The second half of 
the sentence reveals the nature of the folly of hanging in anxious sus- 
pense over the future, from which Metilius has been delivered. Man 
hangs in anxious suspense over the future, but of what avail is that?” 
A certain thing finally takes place, and then you find hanging from it a 
chain of yet more uncertain events. From such idle speculations Metilius 
is forever free. For the use of dependere here, cf. [X, 12, 7 and Ep. Mor. 
XCV, 12 fin. Each part of the sentence with my reading receives a good 
elausula, the first a dispondaeus, the second ἃ cretice spondaic. 

If anyone is inclined to object to pendet ... dependent, I am afraid 
that this, far from seeming a blemish to Seneca, would appear an artistic 
triumph, amplified by the fact that pendet absolute, without any modi- 
fying phrase or limiting factor attached, is rather different in force from 
ex eventu dependent. Latin is in any event very indifferent, on the whole, 
to these repetitions. The beginnings of rhyme may lie in them. 


VI, 20, 3 (181: 25) : video fidiculas, video verbera, et membris singulis 
articulis singula ;docuerunt machinamenta; at video et mortem. 

It should be reasonably clear that video is the controlling verb 
throughout this whole sentence. Read therefore et <quae> membris 
ete. There are a number of examples in this Dialogue alone of single 
short words obviously missed : thus 4, 2, est ; 13, 1, iwssit; 14, 2, ob ; 15, 2, 
tam. 

Membris singulis, articulis is perhaps the correct punctuation; it is 
the familiar bimembris dissolutio. There would, however, be no objection 
to printing membris singulis articulis without punctuation, membris 
and articulis constituting the asyndeton and singulis occupying a locus 
ambiguus with respect to both. 

Madvig’s nocuerunt for docuerunt is not paleographically reasonable ; 
Waltz’s texuerunt verges on the fantastic. Niemeyer’s admoverunt, ap- 
proved by Castiglioni, is more plausible; but docuerunt will stand. Men 
have prostituted teaching to give instruction in torture, as who should 
know better than ourselves. I prefer Muretus’ sed (or set) to the at of F. 


*° For a commentary on this idea ef. XI, 10, 2. 
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VI, 20, 4 (182: 9): (Pompeius) vidit legiones in conspectu suo caesas 
et ex illo proelio, in quo prima acies senatus fuit—quam infelices 
reliquiae sunt!—ipsum imperatorem superfuisse; vidit Aegyptium 
carnificem et sacrosanctum victoribus corpus satelliti praestitit. 


But A F read satietati before praestitit, and for satellitt no authority 
whatever is quotable from the mss. It can hardly be argued successfully 
that satietati is an instance of a more common word displacing a less 
well-known one, satelliti, since in that regard the two stand about on a 
par. Under the circumstances it is surely our first obligation to examine 
into the possibility that satietati is sound. 

We are provided here with a list of the disasters of Pompey’s last days. 
First, he saw his legions cut to pieces before his eyes. Next, from a defeat 
which involved many senators he found that he himself, the commanding 
officer, was the one survivor.” Then, landing on the Egyptian coast, he 
faced (vidit) his executioner. 

Nowif satelliti is read, the words et sacrosanctum ... praestitit merely 
repeat vidit Aegyptium carnificem with the additional detail sacrosanc- 
tum victoribus corpus. But if we retain satietati a whole new idea is 
developed and in a most characteristic Silver Latin way. Satietas means 
the situation or sensation that is produced by enough and more than 
enough; as applied to Pompey’s misfortunes it indicates that the point 
has been reached where things are more than one can stand. The intoler- 
able circumstance is that his body, which his conquerors regarded as 
sacrosanct, fell into the hands of a vile Egyptian assassin. That is the 
thing that makes the cup of horror flow over ; one must appreciate Roman 
feelings about foreigners, and especially Egyptians, to realize why. 

Now the rhetorical trick is as follows. We might expect a dative of 
indirect object with corpus praestitit, as is proved by the vulgate read- 
ing ; Pompey surrendered his body to a henchman. But instead of making 
that dative refer to a person, which is the obvious thing, Seneca has 
chosen to make it the medium of a new idea which he has in the back of 

his mind; Pompey surrendered his body to satiety, that is, to making the 
cup of disaster run over. The suggestion is, of course, that the very 
thought of what happened to Pompey makes you as sick at the stomach 
mentally as overeating does physically. Thus in place of a simple dative 
of the indirect object, which is what satelliti would be, we have in satie- 
tati an indirect object which expresses purpose, and Pompey, illogically, 
- no doubt, is represented as achieving that purpose by his action corpus 
praestitit. 

Translate: “he faced an Egyptian executioner, and, to make the cup 
of disaster brim over, he surrendered to him his body, a thing which his 
conquerors held inviolate.” 

For satietas ef. XI, 10, 4. 


7 Gertz’s unum (out of the -wnt of the preceding sunt) makes this explicit, but I 
think it is sufficiently implicit in the ipsum. 
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VI, 20, 5 (182: 15) : M. Cicero si illo tempore, quo Catilinae sicas devit- 
avit, quibus pariter cum patria petitus est, concidisset, si liberata 
re publica servator eius, si denique filiae suae funus secutus esset, 
etiam tune felix mori potuit. 


Hermes has introduced into his text Schultess’s si; apparently this 
conjecture is based on the theory that denique marks the last item in a 
series, and that a series must comprise at least three items. Of this 
Hermes also seems convinced, but he recognizes the awkwardness of 
assuming that concidisset is to be used twice, once with the si following 
M. Cicero and again with Schultess’s hypothetical si, and accordingly 
proposes <s2 occubuisset> to follow concidisset. 

Denique, however, need not mark the last item in a series, but merely 
an advance to a more striking case than the one already mentioned. 
Cicero might have died most happily as the savior of his country against 
revolution in 63 B.c., but almost twenty years later, though life had 
brought him much grief in the interval, had he died immediately after 
Tullia, even then he might have been fortunate in his death. The etiam 
tunc seems to me to make it perfectly clear that st denique means 
“even if.” 

Further, the words in the first si clause are so distributed that those 
prior to concidisset explain time and circumstance, while those follow- 
ing it indicate achievement (liberata re publica) and title won (servator 
etus) ; all of them alike are properly associated with concidisset and 
evidently arranged with considerable care. 


VI, 21, 1 (183:10): ad brevissimum tempus editi, cito cessuri loco 
venienti in pactum prospicimus hospitium. 


I think that my suggestion in punctum™ for in pactum has not been 
improved on if an emendation is to be made. It is worth noting in that 
connection that puncti loco occurs eight lines further on; there is always 
the psychological possibility of a less common word repeating itself 
within a short space. My in punctum could be taken either with venienti, 
which I believe to be preferable, or with hoc prospicimus hospitium: 
“we get a glimpse of this inn but for a moment.” 


VI, 21, 5 (184: 13) : sic habe, te illum ex consilio perdidisse. 


The A reading is: sic habent illum ulterius diligentiam ex consilio 
perdidisse. The editors and emenders, after the simple correction of 
habent to habe te, simply excise ulterius diligentiam; except Schultess, 
who reads altioris diligentiae, which to me seems impossible. The ex- 
cision is made, no doubt, on the ground that the words are only a 

* Op. cit., p. 19. But I am inclined to feel that ad pactum is quite intelligible; 


venienti ad pactum means “to him who comes (as our successor) in accordance with 
the bargain (on which all life depends).” The pactwm is the nota condicio of XI, 10, 5. 
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blundering repetition of ulterius diligentia preceding, but this over- 
looks the possibility that they were simply near enough in appearance 
to ulterius diligentia to get themselves repeated in that form. My sug- 
gestion” ultra ius diligentem appears to fulfill the “near enough” con- 
dition and relieves us of the necessity of bluntly rejecting the ms. read- 
ing, which not even Waltz, prone as he is to surgical short cuts, attempts 
here. As for ultra ius diligentem cf. immediately following: frustra 
vota ac studia sunt. 


VI, 22, 5 (186: 22): jeonsecratur subscriptio, et acerrimi canes, quos 
ille ut sibi uni mansuetos, omnibus feros haberet, sanguine humano 
pascebat, circumlatrare hominem etiam yillum imperiatum incipiunt. 


For the second of the two points obelized above the best solution yet 
offered remains that of Schultess: et iam illum rumpere hiatum. As 
there seems no reason to challenge et iam illum or incipiunt, attention 
is focused on imperiatum. The talk of dogs and their barking around 
Cremutius Cordus certainly points to hiatum; the noun hiatus is used 
in this connection precisely like rictus.” Rumpere goes well with hiatum, 
as in Vergil’s repeated rumpere vocem;” rumpere hiatum means “to 
burst into baying.” This refers to the deeper note of hounds as con- 
trasted with the yapping, indicated by circumlatrare. Illum hiatum is 
“the well-known baying”; practically, since the hounds of this passage 
are men, it means “the familiar hue and ery.” This was, of course, the 
list of charges regularly preferred against their victims by the delatores ; 
anyone who heard such charges being leveled at a person knew that the 
hounds were well on the scent and getting ready to close in for the death. 
Rumpere hiatum presents no great paleographical difficulty in passing 
into imperiatum, that I can see. Once rumpere hiatum had become im- 
pere hiatum, the hand of the “improver” would not fail to connect that 
combination with imperium and to evolve our imperiatum,. Translate: 
“beean to yap around the man and finally to break into the familiar 
baying.” 

As for consecratur subscriptio the difficulty is greater because there 
is so little to work on. Basore,” heroically but unconvincingly, trans- 
lates: “Sejanus’ signature was hallowed”; who was in a position, one 
may ask, to challenge such a signature? Two things seem fairly obvious: 
that the scribe had before him a verb ending in -atur, and that his mind 
- and eye or both were still taken up with consecrari preceding. Of the 
various solutions proposed I must express my preference for either 

2 4.J.P. LIV (1933), pp. 359-360. 

80 Cf. Herc. Fur. 797 and Thy. 77, feros rictus in both places. 

31 Aen. 11, 377 (voces) ; 2, 129; 3, 246. 

85 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 81. Cf. too the footnote on p. 80 explanatory of the translation 
offered: “i.e., the authority of Sejanus demanding the destruction of Cordus was 


respected.” But there is something very curious about the use of a word which can 
properly be translated “hallowed” to deseribe such a transaction. 
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Waltz’s consignatur (“the warrant is signed and sealed’) or Gertz’s 
conflatur (‘an accusation is cooked up”), and on paleographical grounds 
the decision should be definitely in Waltz’s favor. The fact that edere 
is used with subscriptio in Apoc. 14, 1 and componere in De Benef. III, 
26, 2 is not significant, since neither of these verbs fits in with the con- 
ditions of this passage. 


VI, 23, 3 (188: 10) : quid? tu, Marcia, cum videres senilem in iuvene 
prudentiam, victorem omnium voluptatium animum, emendatum, 
carentem vitio, divitias sine avaritia, honores sine ambitione, volup- 
tates sine luxuria adpetentem diu putabas illum sospitem posse con- 
tingere? 

Sospitem is the reading of F and the vulgate; A reads hospitem, 
which I think should be retained. There can be no question about the 
appropriateness or logicality of sospitem, but it quite misses the pathetic 
touch conveyed by hospitem: “were you imagining that your brilliant 
guest could be staying with you long?” When we remember that Marcia’s 
life outlapped that of her son on both sides, it is she who appears as the 
continuing figure, he as the passing guest who drops in only long enough 
to make us feel sad when he departs. The notion of looking at life as a 
stay at an inn has already been advanced in chapter 21, 1: ad brevissi- 
mum tempus editi... hoe prospicimus hospitium. 


VI, 25, 3 (191: 12) : aeternarum rerum per libera et vasta spatia dimissi 
ynon illos interfusa maria discludunt nee altitudo montium aut 
inviae valles aut incertarum vada Syrtium: jomnium plana et ex 
facili mobiles et expediti et in vicem pervii sunt intermixtique sideri- 
bus. 


If dimissi is right a verb must be found for it before we pass into the 
non illos sentence, and I still believe that my former suggestion® that 
spatia is a dimidiatum verbum for spatiantur is well within the range 
of likelihood. The libera and vastaare neuter plural adjectives used with- 
out any loca or similar word to denote spatial extension. 

Omnium of A is probably a corruption for omnia and some abbrevi- 
ated form of enim. Omnia <enim> plana ete. explains why the preced- 
ing statement is true; all things are leveled off for the celestial dwellers, 
so that for them there is neither height nor depth, and they themselves 
are so constituted that their motion is easy and rapid and not interfered 
with by obstacles which to terrestrial folk would be an irksome barrier. 
The single sunt in the last sentence serves for all needs. 


VI, 26, 2 (192: 9) : regesne tibi nominem felicissimos futuros, si maturius 
illos mors instantibus subtraxisset malis? .. . an nobilissimos viros 
clarissimosque ad ictum militaris gladi composita cervice curvatos? 


% Cf. 4.J.P. LIV (1933), pp. 360-361. 
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Curvatos, taken into the text by Hermes, is Schultess’s suggestion for 
the A reading formatos. Gertz makes deformatos out of the latter, but I 
am unable to follow his reasoning. Waltz’s servatos is quite understand- 
able; Seneca has constantly in mind, as in chapter 20, great men who 
have lived too long and appear to have been reserved for a sorry end. 

However, formatos “shaped” is perfectly sound. There is a certain 
attitude that must be assumed by one who is to die by the executioner’s 
axe or the blade of the guillotine; he must kneel down and also allow 
his head to hang forward. That is a definite forma, and Seneca, never 
lacking in a sense of the vivid and dramatic, has the picture of the 
bowed figure right before his mind’s eye in this particular forma. Trans- 
late: “shaped with neck arranged to meet the stroke of the soldier’s 
blade.” 


VI, 26, 3 (192: 15) : ego nihil in me cuiquam permisi et cibo prohibitus 
ostendi ;quam magno me quam vibar animo scripsisse. 

I now regard my former explanation” as untenable, and incline to the 
belief that the passage is not so corrupt as the efforts of the many 
emenders would suggest. There seems little reason to doubt that the 
first quam is an error by anticipation of the second quam; the scribe, on 
discovering his error, wrote in marginally magno me quam, but forgot 
to correct quam already written in the body of the text into tam, as he 
should have done. That vibar is for videbar is entirely plausible, and 
we are thus brought to the Haase text: ostendi tam magno me quam 
videbar animo scripsisse: “I demonstrated that I had (actually) written 
with as great a spirit as that with which I appeared to have written.” 
In other words, Cremutius Cordus was a historian who, having recorded 
with approval the noble deaths of others for liberty, was himself given 
the opportunity to follow their example, and did so. 

Cibo prohibitus sounds odd since the manner of his death (22, 6) 
was entirely voluntary. Possibly the construction may be regarded as a 
. middle, or it may be nothing more than a stylistic oddity. 


For the ad Polybium de Consolatione on which we now enter, the all- 
important testimony of the great Ambrosian codex (A) is unfortunately 
almost entirely lacking ; for whatever reason, the pages of this Dialogue 
have been torn out of the codex, with the exception of the last page and 
a half, and this small residue escaped only because the ad Helviam 
matrem de Consolatione began midway down the verso of the last page 
of the ad Polybiwm. Even this portion, running from 17, 2 after the 
words magna discrimina to the end, has been scraped to the point of 
being barely decipherable,” and, to add one calamity to another, there 
had existed in the original Ambrosian text from irrito dolore of 18, 2 








Op. cit., p. 21. 
% Of, Waltz, op. cit., introd. to the ad Polybium, Ὁ. 95. 
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to modum of 18, 6 inclusive, a lacuna the contents of which had been 
added in the margin by A’, but this also was attacked by the same 
vandal undoubtedly who tore out the now missing pages and scraped 
so violently the remaining page and a half of the Ambrosian manuscript 
of the ad Polybium. The result of this has been to make some of the words 
of the marginal addition quite uncertain.” 

Under such circumstances we are forced to fall back on the inferiores ; 
unfortunately, no one of these has a preéminence in real worth, and on 
the Berlin ms. (B), on which we must lean most heavily, the highest 
praise that Waltz can bestow is to call it “16 moins mauvais de nos manu- 
serits inférieurs.” All these inferiores are from three to four centuries 
later than the Ambrosian, with all the opportunities for corruption that 
such a length of time affords. 

The method of procedure established by Gertz in the first note of the 
apparatus criticus to the ad Polybiwm and followed by Hermes, though 
extraordinarily enough without any acknowledgment of the source of 
the method,” is as follows. The symbol O (= omnes) covers Β Ὁ E F H* 
when these are in complete agreement. The symbol C (= consensus) 
is used to indicate the agreement of all others than that (or those) 
specifically quoted to a different effect. V and G* are quoted only ocea- 
sionally, when their special reading appears to have some bearing on 
the attainment of the true text. An extensive study of these several 
manuscripts with descriptions of them will be found in the preface to 
Gertz’s edition (1886) of the Dialogi, and in the same scholar’s article 
in the Philologische Wochenschrift, 1X (1889), pp. 872 ff. 


XI, 2,2 (812: 18) : iniquissima omnium iudicio fortuna, adhue videbaris 
sinu eum hominem continuisse, qui munere tuo tantam venerationem 
receperat, ut, quod raro ulli contigit, felicitas eius effugeret invidiam. 


Hermes inserted <sinu> as above, without any serious justification, 
T think, from the parallels he quotes; his idea is that of “‘to have carried 
in your bosom.” The vulgate, Madvig, and Stang] have all inserted 
<te> before continuisse and read the words before that as ab eo homine, 
in 60 homine, eo in homine respectively ; here the verb means “check,” 
which is made reflexive by the <te>. All the other conjectures call for 
a different verb from the continwisse of O. 

I agree with the vulgate and Madvig and Stangl that the verb means 
“check,” “curb”; but the object of the verb is exactly that which Ὁ 
provides, ewm hominem. What is missing is a negative, which I assume 
to have dropped out between hominem and continuisse. The conditions 
would be very favorable for such a loss with a possible succession of 

86 Cf. Hermes, op. cit., app. crit., p. 337. 

ὅτ See the remarks on this point by J. D. Duff in his L. Annaei Senecae Dialogorum 
Libri X, XI, XII (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1915), Introd., p. lix. 


*'D and E are in Milan, F in Florence, H in Copenhagen. 
* Vratislavensis and Guelferbytanus, at Breslau and Wolfenbiittel respectively. 
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such syllables as né, nd, cd. Translation reveals the point at once: “up 
till now you were appearing not to have curbed this man; thanks to 
you he had attained a worshipful reverence so great that his good for- 
tune escaped ill will, a rare experience for anyone.” The unchallenged 
prosperity and reputation are treated as a proof that Fortune had put no 
eurb on him; the blow was therefore all the more stunning when it fell. 


XI, 4, 2 (815: 20): alium ad cotidianum opus laboriosa egestas vocat, 
alium ambitio numquam quieta sollicitat, alius divitias, quas op- 
taverat, metuit et voto laborat suo, alium solitudo [alium labor] 
torquet, alium semper vestibulum obsidens turba. 


The O reading is: sollicitudo alium labor ; Haupt introduced solitudo 
on the basis of the feeling that there must be a contrast between some- 
thing to be found by emendation and the crowd of retainers at the gate. 
He was then obliged to dispense with aliwm labor, which interfered with 
the supposed contrast. But there is nothing in the organization of the 
rest of the sentence to suggest the necessity of a contrast here, and 
solitudo, as compared with sollicitudo, associates very badly with 
torquet. Gertz followed Haupt’s lead, but felt able to save the phrase 
following solitudo by reading aliwm favor, to which he attached the 
clientage idea by reading ac for the aliwm following labor in the mss. 
Waltz accepts the solitudo and the favor, but not the ac. 

Though I once argued for the excision of aliwm sollicitudo alium labor 
on the ground that they constituted “a rather dull gloss generated out 
of the preceding words sollicitat and laborat,’* I now feel obliged to 
defend them against any excision in whole or in part and also against 
any alteration to other words. Sollicitudo goes neatly with torquet ; it 
means ‘“‘worry” in general, not the inveterate worries of the social or 
political climber, and labor means, especially with torquet, “grief.” 
Translate: “worry troubles one man, grief another, and a front door 
beset with hangers-on a third.” 


XI, 4, 3 (816: 1) : non vides, qualem nobis vitam rerum natura promi- 
serit, quae primum nascentium hominum fletum esse voluit ? 


That there is a difficulty in the quae clause is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that so capable and ingenious a Latinist as Muretus introduced 
into his text the reading omen for hominum. 

Duff" thinks that Seneca might have greatly clarified things by writ- 
ing primam nascentium hominum vocem fletum esse voluit, but that he 
has preferred to write with preciosity, involving a double use of the 
word fletum. Yet it seems to me possible that the clause means “who has 
willed the existence of a first wail of human creatures at birth,” and 


Ὁ Op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
“ Op. cit., p. 181. 
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that to a Roman this sounded like an entirely reasonable expression of 
the idea in mind, stiff and difficult as it may seem to us. Cf., for example, 
9, 2: necesse est alterutrum ex his duobus esse iudicem, where the esse 
must carry the fairly strong meaning “to be the case.” 


XI, 6, 5 (319: 5) : non licet tibi, inquam, flere: ut multos flentes audire 
possis, ut periclitantium et se ad misericordiam mitissimi Caesaris 
pervenire cupientium lacrimas siccare, lacrimae tibi tuae adsiccandae 
sunt. 


I agree with the punctuation of Gronovius which throws the ut multos 
flentes audire possis back with the non licet tibi, inquam, flere to pro- 
duce a perfectly balanced sentence in the true antithetical manner ; this 
can be indicated by either a period or a semicolon after possis. Once this 
has been done, all hope of using possis to govern a subsequent infinitive 
like Hermes’ siccare disappears, and I propose therefore to fill the small 
gap which obviously exists by reading <lacrimas sicces>, which inci- 
dentally forms a good clausula for the long clause of purpose. 

Gronovius’ thinks rather of supplying mentally, without formal addi- 
tion of words to the text, possint adsiccari, the possint to be derived from 
the possis he has relegated to the preceding sentence and the adsiccari 
from the adsiccandae following. This seems a trifle heroic, and in view 
of the well-established fact that omissions occur through skipping one 
may be pardoned for preferring to resort to that method of explanation 
of the text’s incoherence and to a well-known type of remedy. 


XI, 7, 1 (319: 13) : intelleges non magis tibi ineurvari licere quam illi, 
51 quis modo est fabulis traditus, cuius umeris mundus innititur. 
Duff* marks a comma after est and alters traditus to tradito, remark- 

ing that “the story of Atlas, whether true or not, was certainly tradi- 

tional.” Waltz replaces traditus with creditus, avoiding the difficulty 
of the passage, but with considerable change. 

1 suspect, however, that Seneca wrote traditus rather carelessly, with 
the intention of having the clause mean, when more exactly stated, some- 
thing like this: si quis modo est talis qualis nobis fabulis traditus est. 
For talis...fabulis traditus of my suggested paraphrase fabulis traditus 
seems to be an intelligible, if slightly inaccurate, condensation. 


XI, 7, 4 (320: 6) : adice nune quod, cum semper praedices cariorem tibi 
spiritu tuo Caesarem esse, fas tibi non est salvo Caesare de fortuna 
queri; hoc incolumi salvi tibi sunt tui ete. 


HG and two of Gruter’s Palatine mss. read : cariores (cariorem in G 
and one of Gruter’s) tibi spu tuo cariores sint. B (clearly by skipping) : 
“J. H. Gronovius, ad L. et M. Annaeos Senecas Notae (Leyden, Elzevir, 1649), 


p. 38. 
Op. cit., p. 188. 
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cariores sint only, but this has some slight value as confirming the prior 
cariores as against cariorem. D ἘΣ : cariorem tibispiritu tuo Caesarem 6586. 

The ms. tradition is confused and wavering, but there is hardly justi- 
fication for saying, with Hermes, “quid Seneca scripserit, prorsus 
incertum est.” In fact, we shall see that we can be pretty certain of what 
he wrote, We can make ourselves tolerably sure by examining the drift 
of the whole passage, and here, since the error occurs at its very be- 
ginning, we shall have to work batkewards. 

“With him” (hoc, ie., Caesar) “unharmed, your relations are safe, 
you have lost nothing. Obviously the point of this is to prove, or to 
attempt to prove, that if Caesar is unharmed, everything in the world 
must be all right for all persons, including Polybius’ relatives, even 
if he has lost them (perdidisti). That being the case (here we move back 
one sentence), you have no right to complain of anything Fortune has 
done to you, provided she has left Caesar safe (salvo Caesare). True, 
she has snatched your brother away, the only place where you were 
vulnerable, but no matter how dear he was or your other brothers may 
be, you cannot call yourself a loser if Caesar is safe, even though you 
proclaim (cum praedices)—what? Certainly not that Caesar is dearer 
to you than life, because that is entirely out of line with the argument 
and with the basic word ἐμ in line 9. But if “even though you always 
proclaim that your relatives are dearer to you than life” is considered 
the true form of the cum praedices clause, everything falls into place in 
the puzzle. They may be dear to you, dearer than your life and breath, 
but even so, if Caesar is safe, you have no cause to complain if Fortune 
takes them away, because you have Caesar left unscathed (incolumt), 
and when that is the case your relatives are safe (salvi tibi sunt tut) 
and you have lost nothing. τον eyes should be dry of tears and should 
actually reflect joy. 

This idea is quite definitely preserved in H G along with two of 
Gruter’s inferiores. B, through skipping, as noticed already, fails as a 
witness to anything pee the puzzling monde cariores sint. D ἘΣ, as so 
- often, seem to give a very palpable attempt at correction. The text should 
be read thus: cariores tibi spu tuo<s> [cariores sint]; “though you 
are always proclaiming your relatives (twos) dearer to you than the 
breath of life.” Cariores sint looks like a fragment of a bewildered 
marginal comment on the cariores before tibi, perhaps <qui> cariores 
sint <nescio>, or simply <qui> cariores sint? (“who would be the 
‘dearer’ ones?””) Such a comment or such a question would be natural 
if tuo<s> had lost its s and become attached syntactically to spu, 
because only twos explains cariores. 

I do not think it necessary to write spu <tuo> tuo<s>; after tibt 
the reference of the spiritu is amply clear without the possessive ad- 
jective. 
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XI, 8, 3 (321: 12) : hoc tamen argumentum habeto iam corroborati eius 
et redditi sibi, si poterit a severioribus scriptis ad haec solutiora 
procedere. 


The editors have here chosen the D E reading procedere as against 
the B H producere on the ground that producere is a transitive verb and 
that therefore some object would have to be available for it. But transi- 
tive verbs are under no compulsion to present an object whenever or 
wherever used. The translation with producere retained seems perfectly 
clear and straightforward: “however, treat this as a proof of its now 
being confirmed and restored to itself, if it shall prove able to lead 
from more serious literature to this less restricted branch.” It is surely 
the mind that determines what activities a person is to take up; it is 
therefore a leader when it acts to cause a change from one branch of 
letters to another. As for an object, only one person’s literary prospects 
are being discussed; why should there be, of necessity, an expressed 
object? If producere is rejected, we also have each half of the sentence 
ending in a cedere compound; this, though perhaps a minor point, is 
worth taking into consideration. 


XI, 9, 9 (323: 29) : est, mihi crede, magna felicitas in ipsa necessitate 
moriendi. 


The O reading is in ipsa felicitate, which remained in all printed texts 
the accepted reading until challenged by Heylbut in his doctoral] disser- 
tation (Bonn: 1876), in which he proposed the replacing of felicitate 
by necessitate on the ground that felicitate is the well-known psychologi- 
eal error of carrying forward in the mind a word just used (felzcitas) 
and adapting it to the form of the true word of the exemplar where that 
true word happens to be of a paradigm identical with it. Waltz stands 
by felicitate, however, translating: “il y a, crois-moi, un grand bonheur 
& mourir en pleine félicité,” with which I agree substantially. 

What immediately precedes seems to justify Heylbut; we have just 
read that the path which has been trodden is common to all. What the 
brother of Polybius has encountered is therefore merely the general 
and unescapable doom, a necessitas. It seems to me, however, that this 
thought is definitely brought to a close with the words non reliquit ile 
nos sed antecessit, and that the sentence under discussion looks forward 
into a new thought as follows: there is nothing in the world that is fixed 
and sure for so much as a day; who, then, can be sure but that death 
may have done your brother a great service by removing him from a 
world so uncertain? Polybius’ brother had a felicitas moriendi in that 
he died in full enjoyment of the consideration which the high position 
of Polybius brought him. Such a felicitas moriendt is no mean felicitas 
in a world like ours. ‘‘Believe me,” says Seneca, “in the mere fact of 
being lucky in one’s death lies great luck indeed.” Cf. in this connection 
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the ad Marciam 20, 4-6, where Seneca provides striking examples of 
great Romans who did not have felicitas moriendt. 


XI, 10, 4 (324: 26) : rerum natura illum tibi sicut ceteris fratres suos 
non mancipio dedit, sed commodavit. 


The reading ceteris fratres swos is Madvig’s emendation on the ceteris 
fratribus suos of O. From this Waltz evolves, needlessly, I think, ceteris 
fratribus <fratres> suos. There is also the V reading: ceteris fratribus 
suis. 

To Madvig’s view that Seneca is here dealing with a general truth, 
Dahlmann raises the objection that Seneca would in such case have 
written omnibus, not ceteris,* and I think that there is merit in the con- 
tention. Ceteris fratribus I therefore regard as referring to the two re- 
maining members of the quartette of brothers. I do not see, however, 
why Dahlmann feels that as a result of his view on ceteris he must adopt 
the V reading. With swos retained, the sentence means quite definitely 
this: “Nature gave him to you, just as to your other brothers she has 
given their brothers, not on freehold but on loan.” This looks clumsy in 
English perhaps, but in the Latin it is actually a very neat way of ex- 

» pressing a group relationship which must, of course, vary from brother 
to brother. I understand Waltz’s translation to be to the same effect. 
I would let the O reading stand unaltered, but with the understanding 
that Dahlmann is right in his view of ceteris. 


XI, 10, 5 (325: 5): dedit natura fratri tuo vitam, dedit et tibi; quae 
suo iure usa si a quo voluit debitum suum citius exegit, non ila in 
culpa est... sed mortalis animi spes avida ete. 


An examination of the several ms. readings reveals that there is no 
difficulty about quae suo ture. Usa, in spite of variants like visa (H G) 
and usu (E), is substantially confirmed. It is the word immediately 
following which exhibits apparently wide variation; it is seen as sunt 
(BHG) or fwt (DE). 

Now sunt and fuit represent two divergent lines of expanding what 
seems to have been read as st or ft. Either way, it was regarded as a 
contraction. If we remember the similarity of f and tall s in minuscules, 
we shall not be surprised at the divergence. But the supposed st or ft 
was actually st, or should actually have been so,“ and once this is 
comprehended both the peculiarities of the mss. and the true structure 
of the whole sentence become clear. It does not reach its full stop after 
exegit at all, as Gertz saw, but continues through, to find its conclusion 
in admonetur. The illa is an idiomatic resumption of the contents of 
the quae clause, neatly thus summed up for effective contrast with spes 
avida following. 


4H. Dahlmann, Hermes, LX XIT (1937), p. 305. 
4 Ag seen by M. Petschenig, quoted by Hermes, app. crit. ad loc. 
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ΧΙ, 11, 1 (825: 24): non est itaque ista fatorum iniquitas sed mentis 
humanae pravitas, insatiabilis rerum omnium, quae indignatur inde 
excidere, quo admissa est precario. 


Eximere is the reading of all the mss. except H, which presents the 
clearly fabricated lection se eximi; quo is read in all mss. except B 
(quod), and is unquestionably right with admissa est. 

If the idea entertained by Gertz with his excidere and by Haase with 
his exire were sound, namely, that the reference here is to one’s own 
death, one might with a much better paleographic showing suggest the 
good Senecan word exulere, which in minuscules looks like enough to 
eximere. But as I have already pointed out, this is a wholly erroneous 
view of Seneca’s meaning; he must logically still be talking about the 
attitude of the human mind, not to its own mortality, but to the loss 
of friends through death. My exegesis of eximere shows that here once 
again, as perhaps at least twice out of four times, where only a single 
word is concerned the ms. tradition is sound and needs only a sym- 
pathetic interpretation for its vindication. 

Translate: “that kind of thing is not the injustice of destiny but the 
perverseness of the human mind, whose demands are limitless; it is 
outraged at taking from a store to (the use of) which it has been ad- 
mitted, though the admission was only on sufferance.” 


XI, 11, 6 (827: 5): lege, quanto spiritu ingentibus intonueris verbis: 
pudebit te subito deficere et ex tanta orationis magnitudine desciscere. 


I wish to correct my previous note on this passage“ in two respects: 
(1) in the second sentence quae should be changed to read quanto; (2) 
the first sentence should be revised to read thus: “It is unnecessary to 
change the O reading rebus to verbis with Bentley; Duff has shown 
adequately that rebus means ‘themes,”“ and the case is probably a dative 
of reference.” Apart from these minor changes I feel that my earlier 
explanation adequately meets the difficulties of the passage.” 

Translate : “read and mark (these examples) : great as the spirit will 
be with which you will thunder over these mighty themes, proportionate” 
will be your shame at sudden collapse and at falling away from such 
grandeur of expression.” 

f Op. οἵδε, Ὁ. 31. 

“Op. ctt., p. 32. 

* Op. cit., p. 201. Observe that in his note on lege immediately preceding, his trans- 
lation “read and mark” fits in well with my exegesis. The point is that the lege is 
independently noteworthy and important, not simply an introducer of a clause 
following. 

* As one of my seminar students, Miss Roberta Behrend, remarked of this passage, 
April 28, 1943: “If the text as ordinarily printed and interpreted is to be accepted, 
the picture we have is that of Seneca inviting Polybius to read a flattering review of 
his translations.” 


Seneca does not always express the second member of a pair of correlatives; 
hence tanto is not obligatory. 
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XI, 12, 4 (328: 10): nee dubito .. . quin iam multis solaciis tuum istud 
vulnus obduxerit, iam multa quae dolori obstarent tuo, congesserit. 


The O reading is non multa; as the negative is impossible, replace- 
ments have been suggested for it, such as Schultess’s iam, adopted above, 
and Gertz’s monita, either of them perfectly acceptable on the basis of 
their meaning but not paleographiecally. 

Haase is undoubtedly right in simply excising the non. The consensus 
cannot be relied on in the matter of negatives. Cf. chapter 5, 3, init., 
where the consensus reads, as against the sense, non dubie, and chapter 
8, 2, where it reads, also against the sense, nullum. In the light of such 
instances it seems hardly worth while to try to develop any improved 
reading out of the non preceding multa. 


XI, 14, 2 fin. (330: 20): “Transibo exempla vulgaria, quae etiam si 
minora, tamen innumera sunt, ad fastus te et annales perducam pub- 
licos. vides omnes has imagines, quae implevere Caesarum atrium? 
nulla . . . desideratus est. quid tibi referam Scipionem Africanum 
ete.’ 


This is a portion of Claudius’ supposed address of consolation (ad- 
locutio) to Polybius. With either Lipsius’ innwmera or Gruter’s misera 
for the mira of O, I entirely disagree ; the commonplace examples, even 
if less (than those derived from the lives of great Romans), are still 
marvelous. The other question is that of the internal coherence of the 
whole passage. 

Claudius states that without spending any time over lesser instances 
he will lead Polybius at once to the public records. Two sentences then 
refer to the family of the Caesars without mention of any particular 
names. Thereafter the attitude of Scipio Africanus and of Scipio 
Aemilianus under great stress of personal grief for brothers is discussed. 
The interruption by death of the affection of brothers (or of a brother 
and a sister) for one another continues to be the topic through chapter 
15, 1 and 2, with a return to the family of the Caesars at 15, 3, the speech 
continuing on this note to its end at 16, 3. 

It has been proposed by W. Gemoll to eject from the text the whole 
passage from the beginning of 14, 3 (vides omnes) to the end of 15, 2 
(lacrimas concupisse). But no suggestion is made of what shall be done 
with it, and the passage is too much in line with the general tendency 
of the speech to be lightly passed over. Duff thinks “it would be simpler 
to transfer the sentence vides omnes . . . desideratus est, and place it be- 
fore nemo enim (ec. 15, §2),’”" but no explanation is offered for so 
singular a displacement, and without an explanation it is arbitrary in 
the extreme. Moreover, the enim become superfluous in such an arrange- 
ment. 


Op. Οὐ .. De 2L0: 
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I confess my inability to see anything wrong with the text as it stands. 
The scheme is as follows: 


Introduction: You are not Fortune’s only victim, Polybius. In demonstrating that, I 
shall pass over minor instances and conduct you directly to the public 
records of Rome. 

Main Theme: (a) Formal reference to the Caesarian family as heads of the state.” 
(b) Specific cases of the breaking up of brotherly affection by death. 

1. Scipio Africanus and Lucius. 

2. Scipio Aemilianus and his two brothers. 

3. The Luculli. 

4. The Pompeii. 

(6) It is indeed rare for affectionate pairs of brothers to live out their 
days together, as the records of the Caesarian family show. 

1. Augustus and Octavia—(slight digression: and indeed his 
whole life was one tragedy of bereavement). 

2. Gaius and Lucius Caesar. 

3. Tiberius and Drusus. 

4. Marcus Antonius and Gaius. : 

5. The speaker and Germanicus Caesar (also, apparently, his 
sister Livilla). 

Conclusion: In the last-mentioned cases I omitted nothing that was due to brotherly 
affection, but at the same time I was guilty of nothing that could be 
criticized in a prince. 


This presents every sign of a well-thought-out brief, and I think I have 
given the reason why the initial, nonspecific reference to the Caesars 
comes where it does. Once that point is out of the way, the series of names 
specifically mentioned is chronological from start to finish, and that fact 
fits in admirably with the idea of fastus et annales publicos, the formal 
annual registers of the Roman people. 


XI, 16, 2 (333:9) : tulit hoe tamen tam triste vulnus eadem magnitudine 
animi M. Antonius, qua omnia alia adversa toleraverat, et hoe fuit 
eius lugere viginti legionum sanguine fratri parentare. 


I cannot persuade myself that eius lugere is a possible turn of expres- 
sion for Seneca, and the parallel which used to be quoted for it (Ep. Mor. 
CI, 13) has now disappeared from the text, having no ms. authority.” 
The modifiers of an infinitive functioning as a noun are limited in classi- 
cal prose to ipsum and hoc ipsum; in later Latin (Persius, Martial, 
Petronius) we find possessive adjectives occurring as modifiers.” Appar- 
ently the only genitive that can be quoted is found in Valerius Maximus 
7, 3,7: cuius non dimicare vincere fuit, where I would suspect that cuius 
is a mistaken expansion of a sign for cut, as I surmise that here etus is a 


* Court practice in all times and places has required that the reigning family be 
assigned formal precedence in such matters. 

58 The vulgate reading was: quid autem huius vivere est? diu mori, but we now 
read: quod autem vivere est diu mori? 

See Basil Gildersleeve, The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus (New York, Harper 
and Brother, 1875), p. 80. 
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similar mistaken development of a sign for οἷ. This brings us to the 
vulgate reading. 

If eius is right, then lugere comes under suspicion. It could be ex- 
plained as a marginal note which has displaced luctus. Some reader who 
had confused luctus with luctatus wrote lugere at some time in the ms. 
tradition to remind himself of the meaning of lugere by a reference to 
its source. His note displaced the word it was intended to explain. 


XI, 17, 3 (335: 11): non possum tamen, cum omnes circumierim 
Gaesares, quibus fortuna fratres sororesque eripuit, hune praeterire 
ex omni Caesarum numero excerpendum, quem rerum natura in 
exitium opprobriumque humani generis edidit, a quo imperium 
adustum atque eversum funditus principis mitissimi recreat clementia. 


The ms. tradition should be carefully studied here ; the minor mss. all 
confirm the order of A, namely, aversum atque adustum funditus, which 
is therefore presumptively correct. Now it is generally recognized that 
Seneca has in mind here the story of Phaéthon, to whose head uncon- 
trolled power went just as it did to Caligula’s. In the Phaéthon story 
qs told by Ovid (Metam. 2, 1-328), as the young driver loses his nerve 
at the very height of heaven, the horses go off the course (Ovid’s exspa- 
tiantur, v. 202) ; this is represented in Seneca by aversum. After that, as 
they run wild, the world is set afire by the nearness of the chariot of the 
sun (Ovid’s orbem accensum, vv. 227-228) ; here in Seneca adustum 
funditus is the parallel. The point is that averswm comes definitely first 
as the cause, and so stands first in the mss. reading in position; adustum 
as the consequence stands logically second and so is stated second in the 
mss. tradition. Funditus is used, as the lexicons show, with all sorts of 
verbs of destruction to indicate the completeness of the ruin; adustum 
funditus means just what it appears to mean, “thoroughly scorched” 
(Ovid, vv. 235 ff., in great detail). 

Caligula ran the empire off its course and got it badly burned, says 
. Seneca. This is to combine, no doubt, the off-course chariot and the fire- 
seared world; but some of that confusion can be seen in Ovid’s very 
elaborate account, and Seneca is not in any event to be held too closely 
to the terms of his comparison. A is absolutely right both in words 
employed (aversum as against eversum of B*) and in the order aversum 
atque adustum funditus (as against Wesenberg’s rearrangement). 


* XI, 17, 4 (885: 17) : C. Caesar, amissa sorore Drusilla, . . . iusta sorori 
non praestitit, sed in Albano suo tesseris ac foro et {pervocatis et 
huiusmodi aliis oceupationibus acerbissimi funeris elevabat mala. 


Haase reads et pervolgatis [et], and Koch et pervagatis [et], following 
Gronovius’ lead. Gertz with his et pyrgo talisque reveals his knowledge 
of Roman games, but if et pyrgo talisque can be corrupted into et per- 
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vocatis, paleography itself becomes a game of chance. However, in his 
idea that some further game may be concealed under pervocatis he is 
in agreement with Waltz, who writes: “Ce mot altéré cache manifeste- 
ment le nom d’un jeu; mais lequel? Aucune conjecture acceptable n’a 
été proposée.”” 

Per and pro, written by abbreviation, are constantly confused in the 
mss., and the provocatis of G may likely enough be right. Now in 
Plautus, Curculio 2, 3, 75 we read: 

postquam cenati atque adpoti, talos poscit sibi in manum, 


provocat me in aleam, ut ego ludam: pono pallium ; 
ille suom anulum opposivit, invocat Planesium. 


Here provocat means “challenges me to gamble with him for stakes,” and 
forthwith the bets are made, a pallium against an anulus. I therefore take 
provocatis in the Senecan passage to be the ablative of the neuter plural 
of the perf. ptepl. in the sense “bets,” and believe it to refer to gambling 
on issues other than those formally attaching themselves to games. Idle 
men, tired of cards and dice, can proceed to make bets on anything that 
comes into their heads to gamble over, such as how far a fly will crawl 
on a pane of glass while someone counts a hundred, and like contests ; 
hardly anything could be more appropriate to the context, cf. in §6 
intempestivis lusibus. Translate: “in his Alban villa he sought to mini- 
mize the sorrows of that bitter bereavement with dice and gaming board 
and challenges covered by bets, and other distractions of that kind.” 


XI, 17, 5 (335: 24) : idem ille Gaius furiosa inconstantia modo barbam 
capillumque summittens modo tondens Italiae ac Siciliae oras erra- 
bundus permetiens et numquam satis certus, utrum lugeri vellet an 
coli sororem, ete. 


Waltz rejects Wesenberg’s <tondens> with these words: “Il y a 
contraste entre le fait de laisser pousser sa barbe et ses cheveux en signe 
de deuil et le fait de voyager dans de beaux pays pour se distraire de sa 
douleur.”” But contrasted facts should be at least somewhat of the same 
order, and there cannot be any contrast between letting one’s hair grow 
untended and wandering aimlessly along the coasts of Italy and Sicily 
unless it is inferred that Caligula would not present himself in such 
haunts of fashionable pleasure unshaven and unshorn. But that is about 
the last thing Caligula would have worried about, had such conduct 
happened to suit him. 

My own view is that <tondens> is required in the text to provide the 
necessary contrast and balance as against summittens ; the furiosa incon- 
stantia is exhibited in rushing from one extreme in the expression of 
mourning to another. The order should however be modo .. . summittens 
<tondens> modo; this arrangement explains precisely how the parti- 


S'Op. cit., p. 96. 5 Op. cit., p. 96. 
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ciple tondens was missed in transcription, and achieves the rhetorical 
effect of chiasmus as well. 

In like manner I believe that there is a definite contrast in the next 
sentence element between permetiens (“traversing thoroughly”) and 
errabundus (“in haphazard fashion’’), while in the third sentence ele- 
ment there is formal antithesis within the wtrwm...an clause. 


XII, 7, 7 (348: 21) : ad hane commutationem locorum libentes nomina 
dabant et relictis aris suis trans maria sequebatur colonos senex. 


To us in this country it must seem extraordinary that this sentence 
should ever have been seriously challenged. The pathos of the picture 
is perfect; its accuracy could be confirmed ten thousand times over in 
America. The younger and more ambitious part of the family decide to 
emigrate and become settlers (colonos) in this new land. It is a heart- 
break for the old people (senez) ; for them it is abandoning everything, 
including the village church (aris) around which so much of their lives 
has revolved. Yet they go (sequebatur) with the future settlers (colonos) 
of the faraway new land. Cf. also chapter 7, 3: graves senio parentes 
traxerunt, where the same scene appears but not the same willingness on 
the part of the old folks to follow the younger generation. 

The clausula, a perfect double cretic, also points in a technical way 
to the folly of attempting any emendation. 


XII, 7, 9 (349: 4): transierunt deinde Ligures in eam, transierunt et 
Hispani, quod ex similitudine ritus apparet; eadem enim tegmenta 
capitum idemque genus calciamenti quod Cantabris est, et verba 
quaedam; nam totus sermo conversatione Graecorum Ligurumque 
a patrio descivit. 


A careful examination of lexicon material convinces me that Gertz is 
right, in spite of Duff and Favez, in challenging ritus as the passage 
stands. Duff makes a case for patrius ritus (Valerius Maximus 2, 2, 3) 
as the reasonable equivalent of patria lingua, but that is not wide enough 
‘to include caps and shoes, and Favez does nothing to extend its range of 
meaning. Ovid, for whom a whole concordance is available, uses the word 
ritus extensively, but not in the sense “customs,” “ways of life.” 

On the other hand, I cannot accept Cornelissen’s vestitus as an emen- 
dation, first because it is not paleographically a self-explaining cor- 
rection, and second because it does not cover et verba quaedam in the 
.next part of the sentence. I have come therefore in the end to believe 
that ex similitudine ritus is perfectly sound and that the error lies in the 
words immediately following. 

It is easy to see that the troublemaker is enim; with a “for” in the 
second limb of the sentence, we must suppose that the “for” clause is 
explanatory of similitudine ritus, and hence all the attempts to force 
ritus to mean cultus. I regard enim as being a misreading of an etiam; 
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possibly in the exemplar from which A was copied etiam was faultily 
written etim, and this appears in A as enim. With this change made, the 
difficulties of the sentence disappear, and the meaning is as follows: 
“Spaniards too crossed over into it (Corsica), as appears from the like- 
ness of their mode of worship; furthermore, they have the same head- 
coverings and the same kind of footwear, and some words, (but only 
some,) for their whole speech through contact with Greeks and Ligu- 
rians has fallen away from their native idiom.” 


XII, 7, 10 (349: 12) : vix denique invenias ullam terram, quam etiam- 
nunc indigenae colant ; permixta omnia et insiticia sunt. 


The A reading is instituta, for which is ordinarily read either the 
insiticia (“crossbred”) of Pincianus and Lipsius, or the insitiva 
(“grafted”) of Gertz. It it is true that we should have here a word 
parallel in meaning and structure to permizta, either of these sugges- 
tions would serve, with a slight preference in the direction of insiticia. 

I am not convinced, however, that the ms. instituta is necessarily at 
fault; if et is understood as etiam, as so commonly in Silver Latin, the 
sentence will translate: “and everything, even national institutions, is 
a mixture.” I cannot see that this would represent any divergence from 
the general line which Seneca is taking here. In fact, one of the proudest 
evidences of race integrity usually cited is integrity of the national ways 
of life; but Seneca dismisses this along with any other claim for race 
integrity, as I understand him. The so-called unique national institu- 
tions are a hodgepodge assembled from everywhere. Roman antiquarians, 
like the Emperor Claudius, for instance, understood this perfectly well. 


XII, 9, 2 (851: 10) : quo longius porticus expedierint, quo altius turres 
sustulerint, quo latius vicos porrexerint, quo depressius aestivos 
specus foderint, quo maiori mole fastigia cenationum subduxerint, 
hoe plus erit quod illis caelum abscondat. 


Despite the fact that usually in Seneca, e.g., De Benef. VI, 34, 4; N.Q. 
V, 2; Ep Mor. XC, 9, vict means streets, that value of the word appears 
untenable in this context. What Seneca is here perpetrating is a rhetori- 
eal exaggeration ; he speaks of the wealthy as extending not their domos 
but their vicos. The vicus was a “quarter” or “district” within some one 
of the fourteen regiones of the city ; to each vicus Augustus had granted 
municipal standing by assigning it a measure of independent adminis- 
tration under its own particular magister. In the year 73 A.D. there were 
two hundred and sixty-five such vici, according to Pliny the Elder.” 
A vicus was therefore a very considerable fraction of the whole city, and 
Seneca speaks of men who already possessed in effect a vicus, that is, a 
single domus covering as much ground as a vicus, as extending its 
boundaries yet further. Cf. also Horace, Epistles ΤΙ, 2,177. 


δ᾽ NH. 3, 66. 
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XII, 10, 3 (353: 23) : ista si quis despicit, quid illi paupertas nocet? si 
quis concupiscit, illi paupertas etiam prodest : invitus enim sanatur 
et, si remedia ne coactus quidem recipit, interim certe, dum non potest 
velle, nolenti similis est. 


It must be strictly borne in mind that for this passage A has recepit 
(not recipit) and that the A reading from dum on is as follows: dum non 
potest illa nolenti similis est, the velle for illa being an emendation of 
Madvig’s. 

The remedia consist in the inability to secure the epicurean foods that 
do the damage; remedia is not, therefore, any active agent of cure, but 
represents a purely negative state of affairs. With remedia standing 
where it does in the sentence, I should hesitate to get rid of illa as Madvig 
has done; illa points directly back to remedia. And in any event Madvig’s 
velle is wrong, because the former epicure can certainly continue to wish 
for the food of other days, and it would also be very unreasonable in 
finding an object for velle and nolenti to skip over remedia in order to 
arrive at faraway ista. 

Gertz is right with his illa <nolle> volenti similis est.* The scribe 
who was writing illa into A had observed that his key syllable to which 
he should return was nol-; actually he returned by the most natural of 
accidents to vol-, but wrote it as nol- in accordance with the mental note 
he had made. I should prefer to stand with A on recepit, which I take to 
mean “has come to welcome.” The whole translation runs: “for he is 
being cured against his will, and if not even under compulsion has he 
come to welcome remedies, assuredly in the meantime while he cannot 
refuse them, he looks like a person who wants them.” 


XII, 10, 6 (354: 18) : quid deducitis naves? quid manus... armatis ἢ 
... discurritis? ete. 


In the middle of this passage containing fifteen evidences, including a 
vobis, a vestra, and a mentium, of a second plural approach, occurs the 
second singular capias. Immediately following on it, the second plural 
verbs are resumed. It seems utterly improbable that Seneca should at one 
single point in sixteen chances have lost his hold on the second plural ; 
read therefore capiatis. One might accept the explanation that the capias 
is the generalizing second singular, were it not for the fact just noted 
that after it the second plurals are resumed.” 


dub 11, 2 (356: 7) : non fortunae iste vitio, sed suo pauper est. etiam si 
illi quidquid amisit restitueris, nihil ages; plus enim restituendo 
deerit ex eo, quod eupit, quam exsuli ex eo, quod habuit. 


In other days I argued in favor of Muretus’ restituto, maintaining 


58 Cf. Havet, op..cit., p. 116 (§391) ; and for recepit as against recipit, ibid., p. 251 
(§1079). 
°° Of. Havet, op. cit., p. 56 med. (§216). 
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that it has “what one might call a technical value as a term of law.” 
I cannot, however, find that restitutus is used to describe a person 
restored to his original status, though restitutio describes the act of 
restoring a person to original status ; this revives for me the old difficulty, 
as against Muretus’ correction, of the change of meaning that his emen- 
dation implies in restitwere. Nor am I now at all certain that there should 
be a word that exactly balances off as against exsuli; I think it is possible 
that Seneca has balanced, not one state of an individual as against 
another state of the same individual, but, with inconcinnity, the action 
that transfers that individual into one state as against another state of 
the same individual. Thus, instead of saying: plus enim οἵ cwi restitueris 
deerit, he replaces the personal idea with the idea of the act, restituendo. 
Because of what seems to me a parallel, I regard restituendo as a dative 
case with deerit, while Favez ad loc. treats it as an ablative, presumably 
of separation ; but in any event I agree with him that the verbal noun of 
restitwere has here the approximate force of restitutio. Gertz’s explana- 
tion of restituendo as ei qui restituitur seems to me impossible of accept- 
ance. Translate: “it is no fault of Fortune’s that he is poor, but his own; 
even if you restore him whatever he has lost, you will be achieving noth- 
ing; there will be more lacking to your act of restoration of what he 
wants than (originally) to the exile of what he once had.” 


XII, 12, 1 (358: 1) : immo nescio an eo laetiores sint, quo animus illorum 
in pauciora distringitur. 


There are two facts to be noted here from the first: (1) that eo is an 
offering of the fifth hand of A, and certainly was not the reading of A’; 
(2) that the A reading is not the correlative quo, but the conjunction 
quod. No necessity is imposed on us for a correlative since eo is not a 
definitely confirmed original reading. 

If therefore we treat quod, at least for the time being, as sound, we are 
left to ask ourselves what the word before laetiores could conceivably 
have been if 60 is rejected. The most likely word of course is et in the 
sense of etiam. The sentence would then translate perfectly : “nay, I am 
inclined to think that they (the poor) are actually happier because their 
mind is distracted by fewer things.” As we cannot know exactly what A 
originally showed here except negatively that it was not eo, and as et fits 
So well into the sense of the passage, it may be confidently presented as 
a valuable emendation.” 


XII, 12, 2 (358: 3) : transeamus jape spe non obyeniamus ad locupletes. 
The puzzle lies in the part of the sentence between the obelus and 
-veniamus. The required meaning is, of course, exactly what Lipsius 


© Op. cit., p. 32. 
“ Suggested in the Latin seminar of March 13, 1943, by Bro. Clement (F. X. Davy). 
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writes into the text, namely, a pauperibus, but it is certainly far from 
clear how his reading could have broken down into the curious hodge- 
podge of A. 

In place of the a plebe spreta nobis formerly proposed by me,” on 
further consideration I offer this as a possible solution: a plebe inopr. 
I regard the spe of A as a bewildered repetition of jape, and therefore 
treat it as negligible. This a plebe inopi does in some measure resemble 
A and also provides obvious transition words closer to the ms. tradition 
than, for example, the a pauperibus of Lipsius which Waltz adopts so 
lightly into the body of his text. 


XII, 12, 3 (358: 14) : o quanta illos caligo mentium, quanta ignorantia 
veritatis excaecat quos timor paupertatis exercet, quam voluptatis 
causa imitantur ! 


The added words are Vahlen’s. Waltz accepts from Vahlen’s con- 
jécture excaecat only, which he treats as the true reading as against the 
exercet of A. 

I do not regard any additional words as necessary, nor would I alter 
exercet. It is incorrect to assert that caligo mentium demands excaecat. 
Exerceo has among its several meanings the well-established sense of 
“disturb, disquiet,” which is precisely what the present passage requires. 
Translate: “O how great the mental mist that plagues them, how great 
the ignorance of reality, which they ape because it gives them pleasure 
so to do!” The “reality” which they ape is poverty ; they derive pleasure 
from persuading themselves that they are experiencing poverty when 
they go on a “hard times” picnic instead of dining formally at table in 
their grand halls. 


XII, 15, 2 (362: 13) : adicis istis loca ipsa gratulationum et convictuum 
et, ut necesse est, efficacissimas ad vexandos animos recentis conver- 
sationis notas. 


This is the A reading. It is clumsy in its placing of ut necesse est, and 
- clumsiness is not a Senecan failing. That this clumsiness has long been 
felt is proved by the reading of the inferiores [et] wt; with this reading 
adopted, ut necesse est is less obnoxious where notas is in apposition with 
loca ipsa than where, as in the A reading, it has to be treated as an addi- 
tional detail. In modern times the same feeling is reflected in Gertz’s 
eius (1.6., ej) for et, and Duff thinks it (et) “would be better away ; the 
loca are ποίας.“ 

It may well be that a metathesis verborum is at the bottom of the 
difficulty.“ Thus the original order may have been convictuum, efficacis- 

2 4.J.P. LVI (1935), p.224. Op. cit., p. 281. 

* T am fully aware that transpositions of words must not be lightly suggested for 
early manuscripts where the writing will be continuous and the idea of words as words 
in the modern sense has not yet emerged. Cf. Havet, op. cit., chap. xxix. But the 


Ambrosian shows a high degree of word separation, and may well reflect in that 
respect the nature of its exemplar. 
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simas, ut necesse est, ete. When efficacissimas and the ut necesse est 
exchange places, the feeling of awkwardness produced by the placing 
of the ut necesse est acted to create an et before it, thus definitely throw- 
ing the ut necesse est forward with efficacissimas ... notas. 

The long holdover of notas may be related to the formation of a 
clausula; it is a double cretic with notas in its present place. 


XII, 16,5 (864: 4) : ne feminae quidem te sinent intabescere volneri tuo, 
sed ΠΟΙΟΥ͂ necessario maerore cito defunctam iubebunt exurgere. 


I cannot see any connection between the A tradition and Gertz’s vel 
pro (for levior), which also requires a -que added to necessario, though 
even the conservative Favez adopts it. Lévi ore of Petschenig is too far 
removed from exurgere, with which alone it could belong. Levi et (Elis) 
and levi ac (Waltz) must mean “light and (only) necessary sorrow,” 
which I think unhappy, and they are not at all close to the A reading. 
The licito ac of Schultess is good for meaning, but weak paleographically. 

I think the original word was saeviores, written, of course, with the 
usual tall 5 of minuscules. The following changes tcok place: (1) some 
deformation in the upper part of the tall 5 caused it to be copied as 1; 
(2) the diphthong, written as a simple e with a reversed cedilla under it, 
lost its tail, as frequently ; (3) the word was “adjusted” to the following 
ablatives by the dropping of final s; (4) this proving unsatisfactory, 
another attempt was made by dropping the e. 

Note the translation of the passage if we read saeviores: “not even 
women” (who might conceivably be more sympathetic than men) “will 
suffer you to dissolve over your wound, but somewhat sternly will bid 
you be quickly done with your necessary mourning and get up on your 
feet.” For defunctam see the excellent note of Duff, who quotes several 
Senecan passages to illustrate the sense of “getting a thing over with, 
being done with a thing.’” 


ΧΙ], 19,1 (368: 8) : maximum adhue solacium tuum tacueram, sororem 
tuam, illud fidelissimum tibi pectus. 


The A reading is taceo erd, and it may be observed (1) that -wm tuum 
taceo makes a perfect clausula (Axelson, type la), leaving the suspicion 
that there is a very definite break between taceo and whatever erd repre- 
sents; (2) that taceo with adhuc is the same type of expression as iam 
diu hortor, iamdudum lego, corresponding to our English progressive 
perfect : “I have up till now been keeping silence on...” It is erd that 
presents the problem. 

In the margin of A we find Era; the capital letter suggests that the 
annotator wished to indicate that he thought it was a proper name. Con- 
ceivably it might be part of a name, but this we would be without any 

© Op. cit., p. 285. 
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means whatever of checking. There is a gap of some kind here, filled by 
Gertz with <matert>, the reference being to Seneca’s aunt. But that 
is a gap which is very difficult to explain; much simpler from that 
point of view would be to read taceo, <v>eram. The next step is to 
explain veram sororem tuam. 

From chapter 18, 9 we learn that Helvia was her father’s only child. 
Yet Helvia had been brought up by a noverca (2, 4) ; consequently her 
father had married a second time, the second wife apparently possessing 
already a daughter of her own. Helvia and this girl were not therefore 
related by ties of nature, but they lived together on the most sisterly 
terms, as is proved by large parts of this chapter; in character and 
intimacy they were sisters, if not by blood. Thus, so far as nature is 
concerned, this woman was not a “true” sister of Helvia, but in every 
other sense she was a “genuine” sister. 

Taceo, <v>eram, apart from the excellent way in which it fits the 
passage, is commended to us by the tacweram of the vulgate, derived, as 
Gertz at least suspects, from one of the inferiores; here the veram 
tradition is undoubtedly preserved (tac-, veram). 


Ι 
; 


SENEGA’S DIALOGUES I, ΤΙ, VII, VIII, Ix, X 
(MISCELLANEOUS MORAL ESSAYS) 


The Text Emended and Explained 


BY 
WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 


I, 2, 6 (4: 13) : non fert ullum ictum inlaesa felicitas; at cui assidua 
fuit cum incommodis suis rixa, callum per iniurias duxit nec ulli malo 
eedit. 

It does not seem reasonable that an original cui (before assidua) 
should degenerate into a τὲ. I see no serious objection to retaining the 
ubi of A. The general subject felicitas has been established in the pre- 
ceding clause, and the felicitas can pass over into the rest of the sentence 
without dragging the epithet inlaesa along with it. Because felicitas is 
established as subject the swis is explained; ubi assidua fuit cum incom- 
modis suis rixa = ubi ea (sc. felicitas) rixata est assidue cum suis 
incommodis. 


I, 2, 7 (4: 19) : miraris tu, si deus 116 bonorum amantissimus, qui illos 
quam optimos esse atque excellentissimos vult, fortunam illis eum qua 
exerceantur adsignat? ego vero non miror, si aliquando impetum 
capiunt spectandi magnos viros conluctantis cum aliqua calamitate. 
The natural way for a classical pagan to think and speak is polytheis- 

tic ; the deus, where it actually means “God” and not just “a god,” is a 

philosophie effort. The result is an inevitable confusion, such as arises 

between vult and capiunt in these two sentences. We have the same 
fuzziness at ὃ 8 fin., deorum, followed immediately by ὃ 9 init., deus. In 
the same section the mention of Jupiter suggests, of course, the extensive 

Mediterranean pantheon, and so in §11 we run into deos, and it should 

be noted that here the phrase is spectasse gaudio deos, which carries us 

right back to the phrase impetum capiunt spectandi magnos viros con- 
luctantis. Again ὃ 12 init., has diis. There should be no trouble in recog- 
nizing the soundness of capiunt, nor is there any need to interpolate dz. 

Hermes’ reference (app. crit. ad loc.) to II, 8, 2 is quite beside the 
point since the deo in the second part of the relevant sentence means 


+The numbers in parentheses give the page and line reference in Hermes’ edition 
of the Dialogi (Leipzig, Teubner, 1905). Reference to passages in the Dialogues 
will be made by number alone, e.g., III, 1, 1, without prefixing the name. The 
Teubner edition page and line reference will also be employed occasionally for con- 
venience or for greater explicitness. 
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“a god” and not “God,” for it is used with similis in a comparison exactly 
as we might use it in English, for example: “He looked like a Greek god.” 


I, 3,1 (6:7) : his adiciam fato ista sic ire et eadem lege bonis evenire qua 
sunt boni. 

The A reading is: fato ista sic ej recte; Hermes’ text is derived from 
Madvig. 

Petschenie’s fato asta sic et recte had already occurred to two me- 
dieval copyists; see Fickert at this place. I find it very hard to believe 
that fato asta sic and recte eadem lege can both attach themselves to 
evenre, and Madvig’s development of tre to go with fato ista sic proves 
that he felt the same way about it. The only way in which I could accept 
Petschenig’s reading would be by writing (et recte), a sort of footnote 
in parenthesis. Basore follows Petschenig, but avoids the resultant 
harshness of the Latin by translating evenire differently in each place.” 

I think that sic ej recte, read sic eis recte may be (1) a marginal note 
that has been caught up into the text: “rightly so for them,” or (2) the 
displaced terminal phrase of the sentence, properly following qua sunt 
bon: “thus rightly for them (even if not for lesser people).” It is note- 
worthy that sic eis recte is a good clausula.* 


I, 3, 3 med. (7: 4) : quasi dicat: ‘quid ego istum mihi adversarium ad- 

sumam 7᾽ 

It seems to me a great mistake to alter the quid ergo of A to quid ego 
as above; the idea of the first person is fully attended to by the mihi 
and the verb termination, as well as by the sharp contrast between 
istum and mihi. Quid ergo is such a natural and commonplace inter- 
rogation, especially on the lips of persons seeking to avoid doing some- 
thing; it is, of course, our “but why?” Note its occurrence in 7: 21, 
᾿ς immediately below. The passage under consideration should be written 
the same way, namely, quid ergo? istum mihi adversarium adsumam ? 


I, 3, 9 fin. (8: 24) : refice illum et mitte in senatum : eandem sententiam 
dicet. 

The refige of Laurson (ap. Gertz) merits a good deal of consideration. 
Paleographically, owing to the frequent habit of scribes of writing g as 
an open letter, that is, without the circle completed in its upper half, it 
was easily miscopied as 6. Stylistically, refige is much more dramatic 








2 J. W. Basore, Moral Essays of Seneca (Loeb Classical Library, 1928), Vol. I, p. 15. 

°On the matter of the clausulae, to which constant reference is made, consult B. 
Axelson, Newe Senecastudien (Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1934), p. 23, fn. 35. Where 
specific reference is necessary, I use his numbers, e.g., “the clausula is Axelson’s 
type 1.” 
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than the obvious refice, and Silver Latin was not a cult of the obvious. 
One might say : “How could a man who had been crucified ever be sent 
as an envoy to the Roman senate?” The answer is, as Waltz puts it,‘ “le 
mot crux est un terme générique qui désigne tous les instruments de 
torture.” Thus refige would not necessarily mean “take him down from 
the cross” but also possibly “release him from his tortures.” The details 
of the Regulus story display a good deal of variety in any event. 


I, 4, 3 (10: 18) : Item dicere et bono viro possum, si illi nullam ocea- 
sionem difficilior casus dedit in qua [una] vim animi sui ostenderet: 
‘miserum te iudico, quod numquam fuisti miser.’ 

The A reading for the first word is idem; this Bentley corrected to 
item, but I agree with Waltz in abiding by the manuscript. It is true 
that in what precedes Seneca has not used the form of direct speech as 
in ‘miserum te iudico ... ,’ above, and that therefore idem dicere of A 
eannot be literally true, but it is equally a fact that what he says in the 
‘miserum te iudico’ speech is exactly to the same effect as what has 
preceded. It seems to me therefore to be hairsplitting and nothing more 
to call for a change in idem. I would apply the same line of reasoning 
to §8 (12: 16); what is there said in the ‘digni visi sumus’ speech is in 
idea, if not in so many words, the same as what has been said in the 
‘bene iudicavit’ which precedes it. For some unexplained reason Waltz 
and Gertz change at that point to item. 

It is my view also that wna may be retained in the text in the sense 
“uniquely” or “outstandingly.” Seneca has already spoken of a difficilior 
casus ; this implies a comparison between the other events of life and the 
unique occasion. Una suggests that a man gets the one big chance to 
show of what stuff he is made; that chance arises through the difficilior 
CAaSUS. 

I, 4,9 (12:18) : fugite delicias, fugite enervantem felicitatem, qua animi 
permadeseunt et nisi aliquid intervenit quod humanae sortis ad- 
moneat, manent velut perpetua ebrietate sopiti. 

One cannot say just why an et should have slipped into the text 
after permadescunt, yet to excise it from the text is a simpler expedient 
than to experiment with the insertion of verbs which may, more or less, 
suggest paleographical possibilities for their disappearance. If the ob- 
jection is registered that the sopiti idea consorts curiously with per- 
madescunt, it must be pointed out that in Hp. Mor. XX, 13, the same 

*René Waltz, Sénéque, Dialogues (Paris, Société d’Edition, “Les Belles Lettres,” 


1927), Vol. IV, p. 18, fn. In this volume will be found the Dialogues De Providentia, 
De Constantia Sapientis, De Tranquillitate Animi, and the De Otio. 
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ideas are closely interwoven in thought if not in formal syntactical rela- 
tion : deliciis permaduimus et omnia dura ae difficilia i1udicamus : potius 
excitandus a somno et vellicandus est animus. 


I, 5, 9 (16: 26) : non potest artifex mutare materiam : hoe passa est. 


This is a good instance with which to support the sound canon that an 
author of whose work we possess a large bulk, should be the sanest and 
surest commentary on himself. The phrase hoc passa est has been sub- 
jected to all sorts of alteration directed against the passa est, and that 
too by some very eminent scholars. Yet in Ep. Mor. LXV, 3, Seneca 
writes : statua et materiam habuit quae pateretur artificem, et artificem 
qui materiae daret faciem. Thus it is at once established that whatever 
correction should be made in our present passage, it is not the passa est 
that should be emended. : 

The probability is that hoc is a misexpansion of he, that is, hune ; hunc 
passa est, in conformity with the words quoted above from the sixty-fifth 
Epistle, means: “it (the substance) has merely tolerated the craftsman.” 
This seems to be reminiscent of the view in Plato’s Parmenides of the 
way in which God learns by experiment. 


I, 6, 7 (19: 14): ante omnia cavi, ne quid vos teneret invitos; patet 
exitus: si pugnare non vultis, licet fugere. ideo ex omnibus rebus 
quas esse vobis necessarias volui nihil feci facilius quam mori. prono 
animam loco posui: + trahitur; adtendite modo et videbitis quam 
brevis ad libertatem et quam expedita ducat via. 

Retain ne quis of A; so Waltz. It was appalling persons more than 
appalling things that the empire produced so abundantly in Seneca’s 
lifetime. Cf. also, in a like passage, Zp. Mor. CX VII, 23: nemo te tenet. 

In the American Journal of Philology, LIV (1933), p. 353, I proposed 
οἱ ἢ» transitur. 1 am now of the opinion (1) that the <vi>, while 
attractive and justifiable as the result of a possible haplography after 
the -ui of posui, is not necessary; (2) that the ἢ is required; (3) that 
trahitur is sound. With the ἢ inserted the meaning is: “there is no pulling 
and hauling,” the reason being that the anima stands on a down grade 
(prono loco).° 


"ΤΙ, 4, 1 (25: 5): etiam cum potentes et imperio editi et consensu ser- 
vientium validi nocere intendent, tam citra sapientiam omnes eorum 


5 The application of non trahitur to a description of the ease of going down a 
grade by representing it as the exact opposite of going up (trahitur), was ealled 
to my attention by my student Miss Lucy M. R. West, February 5, 1944, in a dis- 
cussion of the passage written out by her. Of course, it is not necessary to treat 
trahitur as an impersonal; the subject may be anima: “T have set the life-force on 
an incline; it is not dragged and hauled.” 
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impetus deficient, quam quae nervo tormentisve in altum exprimun- 

tur, cum extra visum exilierint, citra caelum tamen flecetuntur. 

Although Gertz’s potentes ei, imperio editi..., is not a happy change 
on the A text, yet one cannot help feeling that an ei should appear some- 
where in the sentence following up the ewm of 25: 3 and the illum of 
25: 5. Since the reading of the inferiores nocere ei intendent gives a 
good type of clausula (Axelson, type 1), it is quite possible that a sound 
manuscript tradition from sources other than those recognized by us 
for the Dialog? is here preserved in them. 


IT, 5, 4 (26: 21) : sapiens autem nihil perdere potest; omnia in se... 
ostentantur. 

Gertz with <sapientem> before sic (26: 28), and Gemoll with 
<sapiens> after perdet (27: 1), are both seeking to give the text a 
clarification which they think it must have possessed as it came from the 
pen of Seneca, but as a matter of fact the vir sapiens and virtus are 
so identified the one with the other in Seneca’s mind, and very naturally 
too, that any attempt at clarification really tends to produce a false 
atmosphere, and should be resisted. 

The reasonable correction is that of Pincianus, indurat to indu- 
rat<a> ; it brings another epithet of virtus into line with libera, im- 
mota, inconcussa, and avoids the harshness of indurat without an object. 
It is almost certainly right. 


IT, 6, 2 (28:3) : sed is prodit in medium qui dicat... 

The 7s in Hermes’ text above is Gertz’s correction of the si of A. It 
seems to me unnecessary. Seneca, if we follow the tradition of A, starts 
off with the protasis of a conditional sentence without foreseeing how 
far that protasis will run; actually it occupies a full page in the Teubner 
text, to find at last (29: 3) in ergo ita habes (as I read with A against 
the habe of the inferiores and the modern editors) its nominal apodosis, 
somewhat loosely attached, to be sure, but not at all impossibly so. The 
framework of the sentence is this: “If there comes forward one to say” 
(here follows in direct speech the page-long characterization of the 
Stoic sage), “well then, Serenus, there you have your perfect sage, full 
of grace and truth, human and divine, who loses nothing.” The editors 
have welcomed habe for habes because of the accusative and infinitive 
construction following, which admittedly creates difficulties. I regard 
the plenum, mhil perdere as a careless last minute change from plenum, 
nihil perdentem, made to achieve the clausula -wm nihil perdere. 
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II, 6, 8 (29: 5) : bona eius solidis et inexuperabilibus munimentis prae- 
cineta sunt. non Babylonios illis muros contuleris, quos Alexander in- 
travit, non Carthaginis aut Numantiae moenia una manu capta, non 
Capitolium arcemye, habent ista hostile vestigium: illa, quae sapien- 
tem tuentur, et a flamma et ab incursu tuta sunt, nullum introitum 
praebent, excelsa, inexpugnabilia, diis aequa. 


The point of the sentence is to place the munimenta of the perfect sage 
in a class entirely their own, superior to those of three great cities, 
Babylon, Carthage, and Rome, and one famous military stronghold, 
Numantia; this last is introduced, asymetrically, to enable Seneca to 
register once again the threadbare point about Scipio Aemilianus’ double 
victory. Now the fortifications of all these places must be exhibited with 
defects in order to confirm the utter superiority of the sage’s battlements. 
In three cases the defects proved fatal, in the fourth case, that of Rome, 
nearly so; the Capitolium and the Arx were close to being carried by 
the enterprising and intrepid Gauls, and still men point out the narrow 
and precipitous path by which they scaled the rock. 

It is idle to import vestigiwm into the text as against clear testimony 
for fastidium. The actual error is that of a single letter only; read 
fastigium in the sense “slope, declivity,” as used by Seneca in IX, 10, 
6 init., where it is employed to describe a very steep spot, “the only way 
to get down from which is to fall.” The words habent ista hostile fastt- 
giwm mean, of course : “and even they (se. the Capitolium and the Arx) 
have a steep by which an enemy has climbed,” with the natural infer- 
ence “and could climb again.” The fortress of the Stoic sage on the other 
hand exhibits not even a situational weakness. 


II, 9,1 fin. (82:3) : nee de quoquam tam bene indicat, ut illum quicquam 
putet consilio fecisse, quod in uno sapiente est. aliorum omnium non 
consilia, sed fraudes et insidiae et motus animorum inconditi sunt, 
quos casibus adnumerat; omne autem fortuitum circa nos saevit et 
in vilia. 

The reading of A is invitia which, divided as in vitia, I once attempted 
to defend,’ but erroneously I now think. Madvig’s in vilia I simply do 
not understand, nor do I know what Basore means by “every power of 
fortune rages round about us and strikes what counts for naught.” 

I join Waltz in placing in the text iniuria for the invitia of A; it is 
found in some of the inferiores. I suggest, however, that the w baie sen- 
tence omne autem... saevit, et miuria is really the opening of the next 
line of thought and should therefore be transferred to the next para- 


¢A.J.P.LIV (1933), p. 354. 
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graph, which is a discussion of iniwria under several aspects. The trans- 
lation is as follows: ‘““Now every form of the purely fortuitous rages 
around us, and injury as well. Reflect further on this, that the widest 
field of opportunity for inflicting injuries opens up in things whereby 
peril has been designed against us.” I follow Waltz also in not adopting 
Madvig’s <in> before illis (32: 10). 


IT, 9, 4 (83:5) : non ut vobis facere non liceat iniuriam, agimus, sed ut 
ille omnes iniurias in altum demittat patientiaque se ac magnitudine 
animi defendat. 

There seems to be no reason for Waltz’s change of in altum to inultas, 
even granting that the idea thus obtained is perfectly suitable and might 
have been written by Seneca. On the other hand, Basore’s “cast all in- 
juries far from him’ is a strange rendering for so obvious and graphic 
a phrase as “sink in the depths of the sea,” if one reads demuttat for the 
dimittat of A. 


11, 12, 1 (85: 15): quem animum nos adversus pueros habemus, hune 
sapiens adversus omnes, quibus etiam post iuventam canosque puerili- 
tas est. an quicquam isti profecerunt, quibus pwerilis animi mala sunt 
auctique in maius errores ὃ 
The sentence is a little awkward from qwibus to errores, but certainly 

not to the extent of justifiying Gertz’s insertion of <puerilis> before 

animi; that would be contrary to the economy of the Latin language 
which has already set up the requisite idea with the puerilitas est which 
concludes the preceding sentence. Animi belongs to both mala and 
errores and so also aucti. Translate: “Can such childish persons be 
regarded as having made any advance in life, those who have the ills 
of the soul and its aberrations increased progressively (in maius) ?” 

It must be realized that the τη. maius is not otiose ; it reminds the reader 

of a growth of faults in character proceeding pari passu with a growth 

of body. So Waltz in his translation, near the foot of p. 50. 

That this is not wholly consistent with the next description qui a 
pueris ... differunt is Seneca’s responsibility; in such people childish 
faults become more marked as they get older, so that they differ from 
children not merely in the size of their bodies but also in the size of their 
moral faults. But Seneca never realized that he was one day to be held 
to strictest account by eagle-eyed critics who would treat his works as 
schoolboy themes to be corrected and improved to the last dot of the 
ultimate 7. 


OD οἷ, ΜΟΙ Tp. 17. 
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II, 12, 3 (36: 6): non immerito itaque horum contumelias sapiens ut 
locos accipit, et aliquando illos tamquam pueros malo poenaque ad- 
monet, afficit, non quia accepit iniuriam, sed quia fecerunt et ut 
desinant facere. 

The A reading is 4monet afficit, retained by Hermes, as shown above, 
in the form admonet, adficit. Fickert excised afficit and Waltz has fol- 
lowed him. Wesenberg has rearranged the words thus: malo admonet 
poenaque adficit, of course without authority for shuffling them. 

It seems unbecoming to speak of the sage employing malum toward 
anyone, though he might properly use poena for its corrective effects 
(ut desinant facere). One may be permitted to suspect that the original 
reading was pueros malo<s>, and that with the loss of the s at the end 
of the second word came presently the -que, the idea being to connect the 
two ablatives malo and poena. I venture, therefore, the suggestion: 
pueros malo<s> poena[que] admonet, afficit. Pueros malos “naughty 
boys,” fits admirably with the preceding statement that the sage treats 
the insults he suffers as mere jokes, the crudities of “naughty boys,” so 
to speak (tamquam). In any ease the asyndeton admonet, afficit is sound 
and should be retained, even if the reverse order would seem more logical. 


II, 18, 2 (36: 25) : seit sapiens omnis hos, qui togati purpuratique ince- 
dunt ut valentes, coloratos male sanos esse, quos non aliter videt quam 
aegros intemperantis. 

Rejecting my previous note on this passage’ I now subscribe to Waltz’s 
view which may be summarized as follows: (1) the comma falls after 
incedunt ; (2) valentes is a substantive (ef. Ep. Mor. CI, 3) and is modi- 
fied by coloratos (cf. Ep. Mor. XVI, 2), with the resultant meaning 
“nersons painted up to look healthy” (“qui n’ont qu’un faux air de 
santé”) ; (3) male sanos is a gloss on the none-too-easy phrase valentes 
coloratos, the presence of which spoils the contrast between valentes 
coloratos and the aegros intemperantis following. 

Ammendola’ places the comma after incedunt, and, without inserting 
the ut after Weidner, treats valentes in the sense of “being fellows of 
stout thews,” with reference to hos; thus hos... valentes is, in his view, 
the subject of esse and coloratos male sanos the predicate ; he translates 
these last words “tutto colore senza sanita” and thus excises nothing. 
I feel, however, that his handling of valentes leaves the sentence uneasy ; 


8W. H. Alexander, Notes and Emendations to the XII Dialogues of L. Annaeus 
Seneca (Edmonton, Univ. of Alberta Press, 1934), pp. 9-10. This will be referred to 
hereafter as N. and EF. 

96. Ammendola, Della Imperturbabilita del Sapiente (Napoli, A. Rondinella, 1931), 
p. 65. Waltz’s view is set out in the introduction to the De Constantia Sapientis, p. 35; 
ef. above, footnote 4. 
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with his idea of the passage he would do better to accept Weidner’s ut 
and put the comma after valentes. 


II, 13, 3 (87: 4) : quemadmodum non placebit sibi, si illum mendicus 
coluerit, nec contumeliam iudicabit, si illi homo plebis ultimae salu- 
tanti mutuam salutationem non reddiderit, sic ne suspiciet quidem, 
si illum multi divites suspexerint. 

Although Hermes thinks the sentence can get along without the se 
before suspiciet inserted by Fickert and adopted by Waltz (more awk- 
wardly by Gertz after quidem), yet the parallelism with non placebit 
sibi makes me feel that it is required. The ne quidem here really applies 
to the si... suspexerint clause, but, since it is impossible to make the 
ne quidem form an envelope for a clause as it ordinarily does for a word 
or phrase requiring to be intensified, it is made to attach itself to the 
verb suspiciet instead. 


II, 16, 1 (40: 7) : quodsi Epicurus quoque, qui corpori plurimum indul- 
sit, adversus iniurias exurgit, qui id apud nos incredibile videri potest 
aut supra humanae naturae mensuram? 


10 


My previous note” on this passage still stands, and part of it may be 
repeated here. “Qwz in the sense of ‘how’ is not Senecan; the qui ttaque 
of Hp. Mor., 15, 9 is purely conjectural. . . . Qui id gives an entirely 
wrong meaning to the passage, because it would identify Epicurean and 
Stoic views; ‘if Epicurus stands up against injuries, how can that? 
(namely, standing up against injuries) ‘seem incredible among us 
Stoics?’ But ‘standing up against injuries’ is not the Stoic doctrine; 
they deny that injuries exist at all." Obviously, therefore, one should say : 
‘if the Epicureans take a stand against injuries, what can seem incredible 
in our school?’ ” The correct reading is, with the manuscript, quid, and 
so Ammendola. 


IT, 16, 8 (40: 22): illud quo de agitur, quod unum ad vos pertinet, 
utraque exempla hortantur. 

Basore’ translates utraque exempla “both schools” and Waltz” “les 
deux types de sagesse,” but I am inclined to think that the phrase should 
be applied to the illustration immediately preceding, namely, that of the 
two gladiators, and translated : “examples of both types of courage.” It 
may be said then that the singular wtrumque exemplum would be more 


0 N.and £., p. 10. 

“TI should have added here in the original note (ibid., p. 10), the words ‘at least 
for the perfect sage.’ 

12 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 95. 

12 Op. cit., p. 55. 
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natural, but I imagine that by a Roman, gladiators were thought of so 
much in mass that it would be natural here to slip into the plural. 


II, 18, 1 (42: 10) : C. Caesar inter cetera vitia, quibus abundabat, con- 
tumeliosus mira libidine ferebatur omnis aliqua nota feriendi, ipse 
materia risus benignissima. 

Haase’s mira libi <dine> for the mirabiliter of A, while giving a 
perfectly satisfactory sense to the passage, does not explain in any way 
the loss of -dine. I am personally satisfied that the original reading was 
mirabili ferebatur <cura>. The loss of cur- after the -tur of ferebatur 
is an accident quite possible in minuscule writing, and if cwr- was once 
lost, nothing could save the -a, now the sole survivor of the letters that 
made up cura. With <cura> gone and mirabili left stranded with no 
noun to modify, it seemed reasonable to someone to connect it, however 
wrongly, with ferebatur by turning it into the adverb mirabiliter. 

With Caligula it was not a pleasure (libido) but a matter of policy 
(cura), which was still policy to him even if mirabilis to others, to insult 
everybody, relatives, whole ranks of society, individuals, while remain- 
ing free from open insult himself; it was his particular way of demon- 
strating the divine right of kings. 


VII, 1, 2 (195: 12) : quam diu quidem passim vagamur non ducem secuti 
sed fremitum et clamorem dissonum in diversa vocantium, conteretur 
vita inter errores brevis, etiam si dies noctesque bonae menti laboremus. 
In view of the fact that a good clausula inter errores is obtained for 

the main statement by punctuating after errores, I think that Gertz is 

right in connecting brevis with the etiam si clause following. The trans- 
lation would then run: “life will be wasted amid errors, life that is short 
enough even if we strive night and day for the good mind.” 


VII, 2, 2 (197: 3) : oeulis de homine non credo, habeo melius et certius 
lumen, quo a falsis vera diiudicem : animi bonum animus inveniat. 

My proposal" to read animum boni for the animi bonum of A is an 
error, based on a misapprehension of the passage. The problem on hand 
at this point is not that of detecting a good man, but discovering what 
is good for man. This could be clarified in translation thus: “as for the 
good of the soul, let the soul (not the eyes, which are untrustworthy) 
discover that.” 


VII, 3, 4 (198: 24) : intellegis, etiam si non adiciam, sequi perpetuam 
tranquillitatem, libertatem depulsis iis quae aut irritant nos aut 
“NWN. and H., p. 22. 
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territant ;nam voluptatibus et... pro illis, quae parva ac fragilia sunt 

et ipsis 1 flagitiis noxia, ingens gaudium subit, inconcussum et aequale. 

The contents of the quae parva clause refer exclusively to pleasures 
without mentioning any qualities of things quae territant, and that fact 
might at first suggest that there should be no allusion to things quae terri- 
tant in any restoration of words preceding quae parva in the sentence, 
despite the fact that the A reading points directly to a second noun to be 
associated with voluptatibus. However, in the first sentence of chapter 5 
(200: 17) potest beatus dici qui nee cupit nec timet is followed by a 
quoniam clause which refers only to timet, and it is quite possible that a 
hike situation exists here with no mention made in the subordinate clause 
of the things quae territant but only of those quae irritant. I venture, 
therefore, to suggest that a line has been lost here in an ancestor manu- 
script written in uncials or half uncials with two columns to the page and 
consequently with short lines. The passage in this hypothetical manu- 
script may have run as follows: 


territant nam voluptatibus et 
<terroribus inanibus expulsis> 


The ipsis ¢ flagitus is at first sight puzzling indeed. The attempts to 
Save it involve explanations that are exceedingly strained, to say the 
least. But flagitiis may be the “psychological error” for the very similar 
looking word of identical length fastigiis, which with noxia forms a 
double cretic clausula (Axelson, type 2). In Benef. VI, 30, 3 magna 
fastigia means “men of great wealth and high station,” and it could very 
well mean that here. The point is that pleasures which are parva ac 
fragilia, “things inconsiderable and fleeting,” are also noxia ipsis fas- 
tigus, “deadly even to the great and eminent,” who, after all, should be 
able to withstand their attendant dangers if anyone could; hence the 
emphatic zpsis. The et preceding ipsis may, especially in association with 
ipsis, mean “and yet.” 

With my reconstruction of the passage the translation runs as follows: 
“For when pleasures and idle fears have been expelled, in the place of 
those things which are small and feeble and yet deadly even to high 
eminences, there arises a vast joy, unshaken and balanced.” 


VII, 7, 4 (202: 25) : numquam enim recta mens vertitur nee sibi odio 
est nec quicquam mutavit a vita optima; at voluptas tune, cum maxime 
delectat, extinguitur. 

None of the emendations proposed on the simple mutavit optima of A 
has taken account of the clausula, and although a vita, inserted by Ross- 
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bach, after the -avit of mutavit, is technically tempting, the other con- 
sideration, that of the formal clausula, should always be borne in mind, 
not as a tyrannical necessity but as an artistic possibility. Gertz felt 
that optima was nominative and made this feeling clear by his insertion 
of ut before it to obtain an effect like the Greek ὡς οὖσα ἀρίστη. One is left 
wondering, however, whether optima might not stand by itself with the 
same effect, considering the great number of places in which Latin uses 
adjectives starkly, whereas Greek would use an ὧν under the same con- 
ditions, and English a “being” or “since it is.” Toward this result the 
placing of optima last, and therefore importantly, would certainly help. 
One would translate: “The right mind never alters anything, (being 
already) the best (possible). And now returning to the matter of the 
clausula we may point out that mutavit optima is a hypodochmiae close, 
a well-recognized clausula form (Axelson, type 4). 

It is just possible, on the other hand, that optima really belongs with 
voluptas following, at being a misreading of aut for autem. The transla- 
tion is attractive: “The upright soul never changes nor comes to hate 
itself nor alters anything; but the best pleasure, at the very moment 
when it affords delight, is being snuffed out.” 


VII, 10, 2 (206: 2) : in primis insolentiam et nimiam aestimationem ... 


At the end of the preceding sentence the phrase genera voluptatis was 
employed; Seneca now proceeds to enumerate these genera in the sen- 
tence before us. It is made up, delicias fluentis apart, of six ample and 
elaborate phrases, each expressing through an abstract noun or pair 
of abstract nouns an undesirable personal quality arising from the choice 
of voluptas as the proper object of life. In such a list delicias fluentis 
cannot rationally stand as an independent item, as Reitzenstein (ap. 
Herm.) saw, though it is hard to justify his lifting up the phrase bodily 
and setting it down after gaudentem. 

Delicias fluentis should be explained where it stands, and can properly 
be retained in the text only by affording it connection with the nearest 
of the six chief points of voluptas prava. Read therefore : amorem rerum 
suarum caecum et inprovidum <ad> delicias fluentis; this I consider 
to mean “a love of its own possessions which is blind (in its eupidity) 
and yet improvident towards loose pleasures.’ Seneca refers to that 
peculiar trait of human character which can combine great rapacity in 
acquisition with extreme recklessness in spending on occasion; each is a 
form of failure to see (caecus, inprovidus). 
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VII, 10, 3 (206: 11): temperantia autem cum [voluptates] minuat, 
summi boni iniuria est. 

I once proposed” summi bom iniuria est, <tui igttur>, but I now 
see that Gertz was right in leaving voluptates untouched and in reading 
summi bont «ἐπ». The summum bonum which is being discussed in this 
chapter is not the summum bonum which Seneca would recognize as 
such, but the summum bonum of the objector with whose speech the 
chapter begins. The insertion of the tui presents no paleographiecal diffi- 
eulty and the clausula rhythm remains unchanged. 

I still feel that in the preceding sentence, just after magni pendet, the 
A reading utique enim plus my <ad ludum>, for which ef. chapter 12, 
2, below, gives the best solution of an uncertain passage. Translate : “Vir- 
tue does not value highly the pleasures on which she has put the seal of 
her approval; for in any event she admits them for diversion, and does 
not delight in the enjoyment of them but in their temperate use.” 


VII, 12, 5 (208: 25) : itaque quod unum habebant in malis bonum per- 
dunt, peccandi verecundiam: Jaudant enim ea, quibus erubescebant, 
et vitio gloriantur ; ideoque ne resurgere quidem + adulescentiae licet, 
eum honestus turpi desidiae titulus accessit. 

I stand by my previous emendation”™ for adulescentiae of A, namely, 
adulantibus licentiae. It has some paleographic justification, and in the 
sense it provides, “those who flatter license,” it agrees with the idea of 
the preceding sentence. To “flatter license” means to describe it as being 
in reality virtue. Then too -bus licentiae licet gives a double ecretie clau- 
sula when -tiae is sounded as one syllable. 


VII, 17, 2 fin. (214: 26): adice, si vis: ‘cur trans mare possides? cur 
plura quam nosti? cur turpiter aut tam neglegens es, ut non noveris 
pauculos servos, aut tam luxuriosus, ut plures habeas quam quorum 
notitiae memoria sufficiat ?’ 

Hermes’ cur inserted before turpiter is not necessary to the sense, and 
yet the whole reproach of the supposed critic has been couched in quare 
or cur sentences from quare ergo (214: 11) to obsont magister (214: 
26), and when resumed after adice, si vis it is again found in the cur 
form. This makes Hermes’ cwr before turpiter highly probable, especially 
as it could so easily be lost before turpiter. 

The turpiter sentence is a good example of the introduction of an ele- 
ment into a sentence for a purely rhetorical purpose, namely, to secure 

* A.J. P. LVI (1935), pp. 218-219. See also p. 217 for the conjectural insertion 


of ad ludwm. 
16 Tbid. 
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an artificial balance. Since the whole reproach here is directed against 
riches and the possessor of riches, the introduction into it of the idea of 
the man who has only a few slaves and ignores their existence through 
pure indifference, is logically faulty. 


VII, 19, 2 (216: 21) : expedit enim vobis neminem videri bonum, quasi 
aliena virtus exprobratio delictorum ¢ omnium sit. 

The word omnium is sound as to clausula if we assume, as for the time 
being we are entitled to do, that we are working toward a rhythm of 
Axelson’s third type, namely, two successive cretics and a syllable in 
addition. Omnium must however be limited in some way to make the 
clause give sense, and Bourgery’s <vestrum>, inserted before omnium, 
seems best. This <vestrum> omnium is the genitive case of vos omnes. 
Elsewhere in A we have ura for vestra, and if vestrwm was written Uru, 
its loss is more easily understood. The insertion of the vestrum before 
omnium produces in the clausula a molossus, or, to put it otherwise, an 
irrational cretic in place of a formal first cretic. This however is fully 
provided for in Axelson’s scheme.” 


VII, 19, 3 (216: 27) : negatis quemquam praestare, quae loquitur, nec 
ad exemplar orationis suae vivere ... (the whole of section 3 to 217: 9). 
This appears to be an exceedingly obscure passage, and the feeling 

that it is so will not be lessened by reading any of the translations; 

Bourgery in particular dodges difficulty after difficulty. 

Before I begin my own exegesis I must say that I am now definitely 
of the opinion that the guid miruwm sentence should be printed with a 
comma only after evadentia and a mark of interrogation after adigit 
(217: 4). This means returning to the old vulgate punctuation as against 
Gertz, Hermes, Bourgery, Basore, and my own former views,” but the 
structure of the parallel cwm clauses and the sense of the passage are 
definite on this point.as we shall see. When the at maledici (217: 6) sen- 
tence is reached, while accepting the necessary change from the aut of 
A to at as made by Erasmus, I admit no other alteration in the text of A 
but read resolutely with it: at maledici in alienam contumeliam venusti 
sunt. I consider it the interposed remark of some one assumed to be 
answering Seneca, and hence would print it in quotation marks. I do 


1 See his Neue Senecastudien, p. 23, fn. 5, where certain observations on the ad- 
mission of hiatus into the metrical scheme should also be noted. Examine as well on 
pp. 23-25 the instances of clausulae provided. 

8 Classical Weekly, Vol. XX XVIII, p. 111. 
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not like crederem (217: 7), and have proposed ccederem, but perhaps 
Knapp was right in his defense of crederem.” 

With these preliminaries cleared up I proceed to the translation and 
exegesis. “You (critics) say that not one (of the philosophers) makes 
good what he talks about, that not one of them lives by the pattern of 
his utterances. Why should that cause surprise, seeing that they are 
talking of brave deeds, mighty deeds, deeds that rise above all the storms 
of human life, seeing too that they are striving to release themselves from 
the crosses into which every one of you (critics) drives his own particu- 
lar nails?” There are thus, according to Seneca, two things which pre- 
vent precept and practice from coinciding in the philosophers, (1) they 
are talking of ideals set on a plane really above human attainment, (2) 
they are forced to waste so much of their time and effort in the purely 
negative struggle to defend themselves against the attacks of the critics 
(the critics’ attacks constituting the philosophers’ crosses), that they 
are unable to exemplify their great principles in a posttwe scheme of 
life. The effort involved in (2) is dramatically summarized in the phrase 
refigere se crucibus.” 

Let us continue with the translation. “But for all that, when they are 
marched out to suffer punishment, they (the philosophers) hang each 
on but a single tree” (namely, the cross of criticism directed at each one 
of them specifically), “while these (critics), who really are punishing 
themselves” (and not the philosophers, as they think), ‘“‘are stretched on 
many crosses, one cross for each one of their concupiscences.” Now let us 
not inquire too meticulously how one critic can be stretched on many 
crosses; Seneca has got himself involved in a certain figure and with that 
figure he sticks boldly. The point is that while a philosopher may suffer 
once from the bitter attacks of criticism, each one of his erities suffers 
crucifixion as many times as that particular critic is subject to uncon- 
quered passions and lusts; each lust merits one cross. 

Now arises the objector who says: (Well yes, these critics are ad- 
mittedly rough, and perhaps unfairly so, on the philosophers) “but when 
they become slanderous in order to abuse some one else, they are really 
quite witty.” Seneca replies: “I could suppose that this privilege is open 
to them were it not that there are criminals who from their gibbets spit 
in the faces of the spectators (of their punishment) .” 

It should be plain from all this that Seneca, although brought up in 

19 Tbid., Vol. XX XVIII, p. 111, fn. 1, column 1. 


» See in regard to this phrase what has been said earlier in this study on I, 3, 9, 
p. ol. 
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the Roman tradition of exceedingly free personal attack, felt that in 
filth and scurrility the assaults upon him, such as those of Suillius,” had 
descended to levels comparable only with the last disgusting physical 
reprisals directed by some malefactors suspended on their crosses against 
spectators. The cryptic condensation of the whole passage suggests that 
Seneca had found numerous enemies in high places against whom he does 
not find it altogether advisable to speak except by innuendo. 


VII, 20, 3 (217: 22) : qui 5101 hoe proposuit: ‘ego mortem eodem voltu 
comoediamque videbo.’ 

The emendations are not convincing; they stray far from the text of 
A, and pay no attention to clausula. Thus Madvig’s emendation, accepted 
in the text of Hermes above, comoediamque, blunders into the deadly 
hexameter close (-amque videbo). 

The text of A is: ego mortem eodem voltu cum audiam quo videbo; 
all that has happened is the loss of <ami> before cum. The excellence 
of the clausula audiam quo videbo (Axelson, type 3) should be suffi- 
ciently evident to prevent any tampering with the manuscript tradition 
at that point. Read therefore: ego mortem eodem voltu amicum audiam 
quo videbo. 

Seneca says: “TI shall listen to Death as a friend with exactly the same 
east of countenance with which I shall view him.” This is a genuinely 
Silver Latin way of saying: ‘““When Death comes, I shall regard him as a 
friend; my countenance will remain serene at the sight of him and 
equally at the sound of his summons.” I assume that the word amicum 
is used generically in apposition to mortem, to avoid the awkwardness 
of amicam, with its usual sensus deterior. 


VII, 25, 1 (224: 9) : quid ergo sit, quare illas non in bonis numerem, et 
quid praestem in illis aliud quam vos, quoniam inter utrosque convenit 
habendas, audite. 

It seems to me unwise to follow Muretus in changing est which follows 
quid ergo in A to sit. The function of the orator (and it is such a function 
Seneca is fulfilling here) is better maintained through opening the new 
period with the familiar oratorical turn quid ergo est? Compare ὃ 1 fin., 
§2 fin., §3 fin., §4 fin., for an analogous form of statement. There is a 
distinct loss of force in seeking to reduce the quid ergo est syntactically 
under the rather distant control of audite (224:11). 


“1 Tacitus, Annals, XIII, 42, 3. 
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VII, 25, 1 (224: 12) : pone in opulentissima me domo, pone aurum ar- 
gentumque wb? in promiscuo usu sit: non suspiciam me ob ista. 
Contrary to views I once held” I now see no reason to doubt the genu- 

ineness of the second pone, even though this involves the assignment of a 

different meaning to each pone, the first being more or less literal, and 

the second metaphorical in the sense “‘take for granted.” The very varia- 
tion of meaning where anaphora might cause one to look for identity, is 

a trick of style not beneath Silver Latin. 

It is argued that in Cicero pono in the sense “I assume, I take for 
granted” is always construed with the accusative and the infinitive, but 
I cannot admit that that fact would prevent Seneca from construing it 
with a dependent subjunctive. In fact the soundness of the clausula 
-miscu(o) usu sit makes me definitely believe that he has here done so, 
since we cannot justifiably eject the second pone on acceptable paleo- 
graphic considerations. 


VII, 25, 2 (224: 21) : nihilo me feliciorem credam, quod mihi molle erit 
amiculum, quod purpura convivis meis substernetur. 

I feel obliged by the A reading, even though it is only A’ and in rasura, 
and by the sense of the passage to join Bourgery and R. Pichon in read- 
ing amminiculum “cushion,” but with the spelling corrected to conform 
to Senecan usage adminiculum. The sentence which follows the one I 
am discussing is obviously parallel in structure to it, and in the following 
sentence the maniculum faenz is first and.the Circense tomentum second; 
the best correspondence with that arrangement in our sentence will be 
to have an adminiculum first and then the purpura. The maniculum 
faeni looks like a direct reminiscence of a preceding adminiculum. 


VII, 25, 2 fin. (225: 1) : malo, quid mihi animi sit, ostendere praetextatus 
et 1 causatus quam nudis seapulis aut + sententiis. 

This is a sadly corrupt passage in the judgment of most erities, yet if 
one could solve { causatus and + sententiis, the riddle would be read. I 
know no good reason for rejecting the vulgate semitectis for { sententiis: 
“shoulder-blades bare, or half-covered (at best).” For + causatus Lip- 
sius’ gausapatus (Ep. Mor. LITT, 3) has paleographical possibilities and 
is well recalled from its one occurrence in the Moral Epistles. And, just 
as semitectis gives a contrast with nudis, gausapatus “clad in Harris 
tweeds,” as one might say, suggests the contrast between the dignity of 
the official praetexta and the informality of the outing suit. It would 
improve the text from that point of view to read aut for et after praetez- 


2 N.and E., p. 25. 
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tatus. I venture the guess that praetextatus aut gausapatus quam nudis 
scapulis aut semitectis is close to what Seneca actually wrote. 


VII, 25, 4 (225: 12) : hoe tibi ille Socrates dicet : ‘fac me victorem uni- 
versarum gentium, delicatus ille Liberi currus triumphantem usque 
ad Thebas a solis ortu vehat, iura reges + penatium petant : me homi- 
nem esse maxime cogitabo, cum deus undique consalutabor.’ 

At the obelized spot, if the manuscript A is to be taken as our guide, 
nationum is, I think, indicated. Natio tends in Latin to be applied to 
distant and barbarous peoples, and they are the sort who would have 
been encountered by Bacchus in his march westward to Thebes. Na- 
tionum petant has also the merit of constituting a double cretic clausula. 
Tura reges nationum petant is therefore, I believe, reasonably certain. 

As for pe-, it may be a derivative from per me, with the p properly 
marked to show that it is an abbreviation for the preposition. The trans- 
lation would then run: “Let the monarchs of the peoples seek their 
principles of law through me.” One would, of course, more naturally 
expect α me, as in the emendations of Madvig, Gertz, and Hermes, but 
Seneca may have sought a variation on that idea by representing Socra- 
tes as simply the intermediary through whom barbarian kings appeal to 
Zeus for systems of law and order. The suggested emendation gives an 
interesting interlocking arrangement of the a b a b a type (alternate 
object and subject elements), a slight additional argument in its favor, 
as the speech from which the sentence comes is highly rhetorical in 
character. 

I now think that the use of the superlative of an adjective penitus as 
suggested by Bourgery ad loc. is altogether improbable, nor are the gaps 
which he postulates in the text reasonable. 


VII, 26, 5 (227: 21): adiciet his illa: ‘existimatio me vestra non meo 
'  nomine sed vestro movet, quia clamitantis odisse et lacessere virtutem 

bonae spei eiuratio est.’ 

I stand by my interpretation” of Gertz’s clamitantis for the clamitatis 
of A, namely, that the participle present is the object of the verb odisse, 
just as virtutem is of lacessere, with this resultant meaning : “to hate the 
protesters and to attack virtue signifies the abandonment of good hope.” 
The “people who ery aloud” are those who rebuke the sins and follies 
of mankind, and the frequentative verb is effective in that connection. 


VII, 27, 3 (229: 17) : praebeo me non aliter quam rupes aliqua in vadoso 
mari destituta, quam fluctus non desinunt, undecumque moti sunt, 
verberare. 


% N.and Ἐς p. 25. 
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Vadoso needs a word of explanation here, since Lipsius was troubled 
enough by it to propose uwndoso. The point is that the sea is so shallow 
(vadosus) that the rock on which it beats can be seen in its entirety 
standing out alone in all its bulk as the waters ebb, just as Socrates lived 
among his fellow citizens with no part of his life concealed. Again, the 
sea is a shallow sea, and so too the attacks on Socrates came from shallow 
minds. Satisfied with these effects derived from his figure, Seneca prob- 
ably overlooked, or supposed that his readers would overlook, the fact 
that the waves of a shallow sea would not be so menacing to the rock as 
those of a deep body of water. This is what Lipsius implied with his 
undoso, but we may suspect that Seneca either missed the inaccuracy or 
decided not to bother about setting it right. The epithet vadosus asso- 
ciated with mare appears also in N.Q. V, 18, 7. 


VII, 27, 5 (230: 4) : ‘mihi ipsi Aleibiadem et Phaedrum obiectate, eva- 
suri maxime felices, cum primum vobis imitari vitia nostra contigerit!’ 
Schultess’ evasurt for the o vos usu of A is ingenious, and finds a cer- 

tain grammatical corroboration in the future perfect contigerit in the 

cum primum clause. None the less A’s reading is very natural with its 

o vos of direct address to the eritics, and the usu attaches itself very 

readily to the maxime felices: “who are at your happiest in your life of 

every day.” For this meaning of wsus compare Hp. Mor. CXIV, 14, 

where in usu posita is employed of everyday expressions in language, 

“expressions employed in everyday life.” Or it might be simply “who 

are enjoying your happiest experience.” It seems to me completely dem- 

onstrated that Schultess’ emendation is wholly unnecessary. Once again 
the text of A is to be held perfectly sound. 


VIII, 1, 4 (233: 9) : certe Stoici vestri dicunt : ‘usque ad ultimum vitae 
finem in actu erimus, non desinemus communi bono operam dare, 
adiuvare singulos, opem ferre etiam inimicis senili manu.’ 


Waltz returns in his text to the A reading enitt manu, which he trans- 
lates: “de nous conduire avee énergie.” Indisposed as I am to abandon 
the A reading, I do not, however, feel that eniti manu is a reasonable 
conclusion for the sentence after the three specific infinitive phrases 
which have preceded; it is too vague and generalized while all of them 
have been clear and pointed. Haase’s senili manu constitutes at the sen- 
tence’s end the proper resumption of ad ultimum vitae finem of the 
sentence’s opening, it gives excellent sense, it is paleographically reason- 
able (senili>enili>eniti), and with it conjoined to the final syllable of 
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inimicis we obtain a double ecretic clausula. Further, it is supported by 
the canitiem of the Vergilian quotation following. 


VIII, 2, 2 (233: 26-234: 3) : hoe quod dico . . . cum didicerunt docent. 


What the Vestal Virgins do who have portioned out their years among 
different functions of the sisterhood, is to apply their learning processes 
of these several periods to the instruction of the younger members of 
the order in the same branches. Anything Seneca proposes to do must 
be similar in its general nature to the activity used as an example to 
describe it. For that reason I read annos for animos of A in 234: 1, and, 
in the same line, retain the other words of the A tradition unchanged, 
translating as follows: ‘and to carry back the years to other activities” 
which means, of course “to go back and resume (for teaching purposes) 
the activities of my earlier years.”’ Ad alios actus annos referre may be 
slightly stilted for an expression of the idea I develop from it, but there 
is no practical obstacle in the way. 


VIII, 8, 1 sqq. (240: 14) : adice nunc... nusquam est (241: 7) 


This passage is very imperfectly rendered in the available standard 
translations; in view of such a statement I am bound to furnish one of 
my own. This I proceed to do, with these preliminary remarks: (1) 
Madvig’s change in punctuation, whereby he moved the interrogation 
mark from after rei publicae (240: 19) and placed it after res publica 
est (240: 20), is essential; for purposes of translation it may be re- 
garded as standing after quaerentibus: (2) the omnibus in 240: 19 as 
read in A (where Hermes’ text shows non wbivis) is quite sound, despite 
Gertz’s questionings, and means, of course, omnibus sapientibus: (3) 
the same remark applies to the omnibus of 241: 6: (4) the correction of 
futura (240: 19) to defutura, as made by the inferiores and concurred 
in by Gertz, is obvious: (5) the si of 240: 19 carries the force of “seeing 
that,” which is especially common where a condition is tacked on after 
the statement which it limits. The translation follows: 

“There is the further consideration that under the code of Chrysippus 
one is authorized to live in retirement; I do not mean by that statement 
that he is authorized to resign himself passively to a life of retirement 
but to elect definitely for such a life. The men of our school assert that 
the Sage will never interest himself in any government whatever; but 
what difference does it make how the Sage arrives at a state of re- 
tirement, be it because there is no government available for him or be- 
cause he is not available for government, seeing that for all Sages 
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government is going to prove unavailable, as it always will for them 
when they examine it with a critical eye? I ask you in what government 
will the Sage interest himself... If I care to run over governments one 
by one, I shall find not one which can tolerate the Sage or which the Sage 
can tolerate. Therefore, if the government which we Stoices shape for 
ourselves in our imaginations is undiscoverable, retirement begins to be 
a necessity for all Sages, because the one thing that could possibly have 
been preferred over a life of retirement, exists nowhere.” 


IX, 1, 1 (242: 1): inquirenti mihi in me quaedam vitia apparebant, 
Seneca, retecta, in aperto posita, quae manu prenderem, quaedam ob- 
seuriora et in recessu. 

In A, it must be understood, Seneca does not actually appear; it is 
found in the inferiores, replacing the word retecta. As for that word the 
state of the manuscript makes exactitude difficult to obtain, but there is 
fair agreement that Gertz’s account is substantially correct, namely, 
that the first hand of A wrote reiecta which that great reviser Α΄ sought 
to alter to retecta but achieved only reteta. 

IT agree with Waltz that retecta is (1) a word of incorrect meaning for 
the place in which it occurs, as involving a previous hiding and a subse- 
quent unveiling: (2) a blemish on the clarity of the contrast as between 
in aperto posita and obscuriora. I subscribe to the view of the inferiores 
that retecta, earlier reiecta, is a corruption of the name Seneca. The name 
is essential to the text ; retecta is unfortunate and reiecta impossible. 


IX, 1,10 (244:17) : placet inperia praeceptorum sequi et in mediam ire 
rem publicam ; placet honores fascisque non scilicet purpura aut virgis 
abductum capessere, sed ut amicis propinquisque et omnibus civibus, 
omnibus deinde mortalibus paratior utiliorque sim. 

1 doubt the validity of Gertz’s inperia praeceptorum to replace the 
inpraeceptorum of A; I suppose that Gertz means “the instructions of 
our school’s maxims.” I suggest inperia prae[cep]torum, “the powers 
of magistrates,” the things obviously aimed at by a man seeking to enter 
public life. In a philosophical treatise the slip from praetorum into 
praeceptorum would be natural enough. For praetores in the sense 
“magistrates,” ef. VII, 1, 5. 

Castiglioni” follows Gertz (“fortasse rectius”). Ammendola” reads 
vim praeceptorum which he translates “lo spirito della dottrina stoica” ; 


ΞΈΤ, Castiglioni, Lucio Anneo Seneca: Della Tranquillita del’ Anima, Della Brevita 
della Vita (Torino, G. B. Paravia, 1930), p. 6. 

= G. Ammendola, Della Tranquillita del’ Anima (Napoli, A. Rondinella, 1931), 
p. 26. Vim actually occurs in at least two of the inferiores. 
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this also deserves careful consideration, although the translation con- 
ceals the difficulty of a sound exegesis of vim. 


IX, 1, 10 (244: 22) : promptus, compositus sequor Zenona. 


I have no doubt that promptus, compositus of the inferiores is right : 
“ready and collected.” Waltz’s promptus, inperitus seems to me in- 
capable of producing the meaning ‘avec l’ardeur d’un novice.” Cas- 
tiglioni renders the words: ‘‘volonteroso, disciplinato.” 


IX, 2, 13 (249: 29): inde peregrinationes suscipiuntur vagae et { in 
litora pererrantur. 

I am inclined to think that the in before litora is simply a blunder, 
but if it is thought worthy of defense and explanation, I believe my m 
litora (ef. Gertz’s mille orae), “a thousand shores” is the best explanation 
available. Yet in the preceding phrase the suscipiwntur is a colorless 
word which comes to life only under the influence of vagae ; I feel there- 
fore that suscipiuntur vagae is actually parallel with pererrantur strue- 
turally, and for that reason I view with suspicion any modifier for litora. 
Castiglioni, followed by Ammendola, in<via>, proposed independently 
by K. Busche.” 


IX, 3, 1 (251: 2) : optumum erat, ut ait Athenodorus, actione rerum et 
rei publicae tractatione et officiis civilibus se detinere. 

The erat after optumum is not, as Waltz with his “serait” suggests, 
potential; it is a genuine past tense. To go into public life was once the 
best thing to do, but “frankness is no longer safe” (251: 15), and one 
does better to retire from a-career and cultivate his studies. That this 
is an entirely sound exegesis of the text here is proved by the opening 
words of chapter 4: “I think, Serenus, that Athenodorus yielded over- 
much to the times, and beat a retreat too rapidly.” It is clear then that 
- Athenodorus did not say of public life optimum est; of it as a career, 
holding the views he did, he could say only optimwm erat. 


TX, 3, 1 med. (251: 4) : nam ut quidam sole atque exercitatione et cura 
corporis diem educunt athletisque longe utilissimum est lacertos suos 
roburque, cui se uni dicaverunt, maiore temporis parte nutrire, ita 
vobis animum ad rerum civilium certamen parantibus in opere esse 
uno longe pulcherrimum est. 

I am at a loss to understand why Stang] should have thought it neces- 
sary to drag in Cicero and Horace to confirm his alteration of the non 
of A (251: 9) to uno, considering that we have above the clause cui se 


35 Philologus, LXXVIII (1923), Ὁ. 418. 
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um dicaverunt. As athletes devote themselves to the one (wnz) end of 
cultivating their muscles and their general bodily well-being, so a man 
entering political life makes the finest employment of his time by con- 
centrating in opere uno, the study of the management of public affairs. 
Castiglioni merely brackets non for excision without replacing it by 
emendation. 


IX, 3, 4 (252: 1): an 1116 plus praestat, qui inter peregrinos et cives aut 
urbanus praetor adeuntibus adsessoris verba pronuntiat, quam qui 
quid sit iustitia, quid pietas, quid patientia, quid fortitudo, quid mor- 
tis contemptus, quid deorum intellectus, quam tutum gratuitumque 
bonum sit bona conscientia ? 

The sentence proceeds smoothly on its way until we reach the last in- 
direct question; at that point A reads quantum gratuitorum hominum 
sit bona conscientia. Waltz adopts Sealiger’s rather easily won quam 
gratwitum bonum; Hermes follows Johann Mueller in quam tutwm 
gratuitumque bonum, of which I will only say that it is a very satisfac- 
tory phrase but textually most improbable if one is to take any account 
of A. 

How could such a reading as A presents be built up? If one wanted 
to express “the free gifts that men possess,” would he not be entitled to 
say gratuita hominum? Now, if there is occasion to drop this phrase into 
a genitive of the whole after a neuter pronoun it would become gratw- 
torum hominum, “of the free gifts that men possess,” and that can be 
placed after a quantum; thus we arrive exactly at A’s text. Translate: 
“how large a share of the gifts man freely possesses lies in a good 
conscience.” 


IX, 3, 6-7 (252:14) : site ad studia revocaveris...agendarum (252: 23) 

The nam which opens §7 (252: 20) is elliptic in its nature. The drift 
of what precedes is this: “you will be amply justified in retiring from 
public life to cultivate your ethical studies, and if you follow these up 
in the right manner, you will not lack for society ; all good men will seek 
your friendship.”” Now we may insert the link: (“and friends you must 
have”). The argument is then naturally resumed with the following 
language of the text: “for if we give up human society completely and 
renounce the human race and live entirely as introverts, then, lacking 
anything to do, we shall fall into the same old fault of trying to beat off 
sheer ennui by a life of feverish activity.” 


IX, 4,7 (254: 12) : ut salutaria quaedam, quae citra gustum tactumque 
odore proficiunt, ita virtus utilitatem etiam ex longinquo et latens 
fundit. 
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I cannot see any necessity for demanding from Seneca such meticulous 
precision as is implied in P. Thomas’ <quaedam> quae; Waltz does 
better in following the inferiores which show quaedam only. A copyist, 
who a few lines above wrote clam for clamore, would be quite capable of 
writing quae for quaedam, and I take the quae of A to be that sort of 
error. 


IX, 5, 1 (254: 28): in qua civitate erat Areos pagos, religiosissimum 
iudicium, in qua senatus populusque senatu similis, coibat cotidie 
carnificum triste collegium et infelix curia tyrannis angustabatur : 
poteratne illa civitas conquiescere, in qua tot tyranni erant quot satis 
satellites essent ? 

I think that Waltz is wrong in reading augusta for the angusta of A. 
It seems more likely that angusta is another of A’s dimidiata verba for 
angustabatur: “was hemmed in close.” There is no impossibility in 
Seneca’s style about a dative of reference (tyrannis) serving with any 
tense of the verb to suggest agency. It was this being hemmed in close 
that made the curia an infeliz curia. 

In the latter part of the sentence there is, as Waltz sees, no necessity 
for Madvie’s satis before satellites ; it smacks indeed of the old-fashioned 
text-criticism which saw a haplography lurking behind every word of 
the text. The sentence is merely an example of the epigrammatie con- 
densation of Silver Latin: “could a state know peace in which there were 
so many tyrants to serve as bodyguards?” The reader is supposed to be 
alert enough mentally to add as his own contribution “for one.” Notice, 
too, the subjunctive of purpose in the relative sentence which greatly 
assists in clarification. 


IX, 5, 2 (255: 6) : Socrates tamen in medio erat et lugentis patres conso- 
labatur et desperantis de re publica exhortabatur et divitibus opes suas 
metuentibus exprobrabat seram periculosae avaritiae paenitentiam. 
Opes suas metuentibus, “dreading their wealth,” is another example 

of high condensation, since it leaves the reader to supply the reason for 

the fear. What they were afraid of was, of course, the uncomfortable 
deeree of attention their wealth would invite from the Thirty. 


IX, 5, 3 (255: 13): eius libertatem libertas non tulit: licet scias et in 
adflicta re publica esse occasionem sapienti viro ad se proferendum. 

I do not accept the lic<et> of Hermes and Badstiibner, but agree 
with Waltz in omitting, with the vulgate, the οὐ which in A follows tultt, 
and retaining the wt read by A after the et. Between the terminal -it of 
tulit and the ut an et might easily suggest itself to the scribe and get 
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recorded. Further, this type of wt clause, summing up as a result all that 
may be deduced from the principal statement preceding, is a common 
device in Latin prose writing at all periods. 

In 255:17 following, I favor, with Ammendola, retaining the inermia 
of A as against the mertia of Madvig. Surely the contrast is between a 
state of public affairs where the vices are crimes like robbery, torture, 
and murder, and another condition in which seemingly lesser vices 
flourish (regnare) ; these latter slay by gossip, innuendo, and backbiting. 
They are “unarmed” but still “are in control.” 


IX, 5, 4 (255 : 23) : non est enim servare se obruere. 

The placing of the inserted se is determined by the clausula; there- 
fore, while Gertz’s addition to the text is necessary, the position must be 
that assigned to it by Hermes. The effect of that placing is to save the 
final vowel of servare from elision. Gertz, as so often, thought he must 
find a formal justification in a haplography. 


IX, 5, 5 (255: 24) : vere, ut opinor, Curius Dentatus aiebat, malle se esse 
mortuum quam vivere. 

I support Waltz in following strictly the reading of A without using 
the -were of obruere, which terminates the preceding sentence, as the 
basis of a theory of haplography to generate the adverb vere before ut 
opinor, after Haupt. The ut opinor refers, in my Judgment, not to the 
question of the correctness of the view advanced in the sentence, but 
to the point of authorship ; Seneca, speaking casually or affecting so to 
speak, says: “It was Curius Dentatus, I think, who said.” The position 
of ut opinor should not be regarded as impossible, for compare an initial 
puto at 207 τ 11. 

The attempts to improve the really pungent remark of Curius Den- 
tatus, malle se esse mortuum quam vivere, seem to reflect a purely visual 
approach to the text, a dangerous proceeding when spoken words are 
being quoted. The witticism lay in stressing with the voice esse and 
vivere, mortuum belonging with both: “He preferred to be actually dead 
rather than to be dead and go on living.” 


IX, 7, 4 (258: 3) : itaque quemadmodum in pestilentia curandum est, ne 
correptis iam corporibus et morbo flagrantibus adsideamus, quia peri- 
cula trahemus adflatuque ipso laborabimus, ita in amicorum legendis 
ingeniis dabimus operam, ut quam minime inquinatos adsumamus. 

*7 Even Havet, who is fairly conservative as regards texts, recommends Haupt’s 


videri for vivere, which is very sad indeed. See L. Havet, Manuel de Critique V erbale 
(Paris, Hachette, 1911), §525. 
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The text of A is itaque ut quod; the itaque provides connection with 
the preceding sentence, wt is the correlative for ita (258: 6), and quod 
makes up with cwrandum est a parenthesis. Thus the ne . . . adsideamus 
is left without construction, and the saner course to follow is to seek to 
supply that governance rather than to interfere, as Hermes has done, with 
the three introductory words which fit so clearly into a recognized pat- 
tern. I suggest <cwramus > to follow adsideamus, rather than my former 
<cavemus>* with the feeling that the repetition curandum est .. . 
<curamus>, is in accord with the usual Latin indifference to the re- 
currence of the same word within narrow bounds. 

If the first three words are to be touched, which I doubt, Gertz’s itaque 
ut quondam is best. Castiglioni and Ammendola simply omit the quod. 


IX, 8, 4 (259: 17) : aut ego fallor, aut regnum est inter avaros, circum- 
seriptores, latrones, plagiarios unum esse, cui noceri non possit. 

The word on which it is necessary to be clear here is regnum, used 
idiomatically to indicate felicitas talis qualem rex habet. Ammendola 
quotes aptly from the Thyestes, 388 spp. : rex est qui metuit nihil, rex est 
qui cupiet nihil, hoe regnum sibi quisque dat. 

Then again one must realize that in the inter phrase Seneca is speak- 
ing metaphorically, using these terms to describe society as he sees it; 
Castiglioni brings this out by translating thus: “in wn mondo di avari, 
di raggiratori, di banditi.” In a world like ours where most motives are 
predatory, to have nothing which can be regarded as prey places you 
on a plane above everybody else. Now ordinarily, the person on a plane 
above everybody else is a rex, and regnum can be used not only for that 
over which he rules but also to describe his happy status. 


IX, 9, 1 (260: 18): placebit autem haee nobis mensura, si prius par- 
simonia placuerit, sine qua nee ullae opes sufficiunt, nee ullae + non 
satis patent, praesertim cum in vicino remedium sit et possit ipsa 
paupertas in divitias se advocata frugalitate convertere. 

Haase’s <cum illa> inserted between A’s nec and ullae (second oc- 
currence) is, I think, rendered impossible by the presence in the prae- 
sertim cum clause of the phrase advocata frugalitate; if the quality of 
thrift is already there, no need would exist to call it in. 

The sine qua nec ullae opening certainly suggests a double negative 
sentence which can start logically from sine qua; this cannot be obtained 
from the present text without some modification, since the second limb, 
as the sentence stands, will not serve because of its failure to fit into the 


8 Ν, and E., p. 27. 
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sense. Ammendola, to be sure, provides this exegesis of the traditional 
text :” “senza la parsimonia non ¢’é patrimonio, per ricco che sia, che 
basti, πὸ modesta fortuna, che non acquisti all’ occhio del possessore sen- 
sibili proporzioni (la mancanza di parsimonia fa si che anche chi dispone 
di un meschino patrimonio s’illuda di posseder grande richezza),” but 
this is desperate exegesis, and if one decides to let the A text stand, it is 
better to admit with Castiglioni “io vedrei piuttosto mal confusi e mal 
espressi i due concetti opposti, che, cioé, senza parsimonia, nulla basta, 
con parsimonia ogni sostanza ἃ grande.” Basore’s translation” is mean- 
ingless because of this very confusion, of which, however, he takes no 
notice. 

My proposal is to fill out the second limb for sine qua nec ullae opes 
suffictunt by adding <nec ullae copiae>, and to place a semicolon after 
this; then the nec ullae non satis patent opens up an entirely new proposi- 
tion, in which all that follows after patent, especially advocata frugali- 
tate, is the positive factor set over against the negative sine qua. My 
suggested reading is designed to explain how the confusion could arise 
by skipping on the part of the transcriber, lost among all the nec clauses. 
It may well be, however, that this is too charitable to Seneca, and that, 
losing control of the structure of his sentence, he wrote as the second 
limb of the sine qua clause what can properly be only a separate prin- 
cipal statement, deceived in this respect by the conjunction nec. 

In any event, here is the indubitable meaning: “now this measure will 
suit us, if, to begin with, thrift suits us, without which no resources are 
adequate ; <on the other hand> there are none which are not sufficiently 
extensive, because <though they may seem inadequate>, the remedy 
is right at hand, and poverty can alter itself into riches if it calls in 
frugality.” 


IX, 9, 2 med. (261: 1): discamus continentiam augere, luxuriam 60- 
ercere, gloriam temperare, iracundiam lenire, paupertatem aequis 
oculia aspicere, frugalitatem colere, etiam si multos pudebit eius 
t+ plus, desideriis naturalibus parvo parata remedia adhibere... 

As for the structure of the sentence, we may regard each successive 
infinitive as marking off a section ; hence there is a pause in the thought 
after colere, with the consequence that the etiam si clause looks forward 
and is associated with the phrase of which adhibere is the infinitive. 

Evus plus, although somewhat mutilated, provides the indications for 
© Op. cit., p. 76. 


Op. cit., p. 43, fn. (1). 
ὅ1 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 245. The date of this volume is 1932. 
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tracking down eius exempli, a good clausula, by the way. Translate: 
“even if many prove ashamed of that pattern (of life), to apply to 
natural desires remedies that can be had for little.” The exemplum 15 
the whole content of line 261: 5. There are numerous instances of the 
word in Seneca, for example, VIII, 1, 1, and again in the present Dia- 
logue 1, 12. 

Castiglioni and Ammendola simply excise plus. Waltz reads ewus rei, 
which serves as a stopgap but explains nothing. 


IX, 9, 3 med. (261: 14) : ubi parum audit praecepta animus nec curari 
mollius potest, quidni consulatur ei, si paupertas ei, ignominia, rerum 
eversio adhibetur, malo malum opponitur ? 

Hermes, following Gertz, places the interrogation mark after opponi- 
tur. I am disposed rather to follow Madvig, in harmony with Waltz and 
Ammendola, who place it after adhibetur. According to my understand- 
ing of this punctuation malo malum opponitur is a proverb, briskly 
proposed as an answer to the question preceding, something like “set 
one mischief to rout another” or “fight a mischief with a mischief.” It is, 
of course, of the same type as our “set a thief to catch a thief.” 


IX, 10, 3 (263: 14) : omnes cum fortuna copulati sumus: aliorum aurea 
catena est et laxa, aliorum arta et sordida, sed quid refert? 

The reading of A is aliorum aurea catena est, aliorum laxa, aliorum 
arta et sordida; this I prefer to follow against all correctors. The editors 
and commentators seem to think that we must have as parallel to arta et 
sordida a bifurcated phrase aurea et (or ac) laxa, but this is not a matter 
of obligation by any means. The structure of the sentence, particularly 
in Silver Latin, might just as well be catena aurea: catena laxa: catena 
arta et sordida, with the balancing feature to catena arta et sordida split 
into catena aurea and eatena laxa. Castiglioni excises the second aliorum. 


IX, 10, 5 (264: 3) : non sunt praeterea cupiditates in longinquum mit- 
tendae. 

But the reading of A is longinqua, and when it is retained we have a 
perfect clausula (Axelson, type 1). Axelson points out® also as corrobo- 
ration for A’s text Ep. Mor. V, 8, cogitationes in longinqua praemittimus, 
where, curiously enough, no one appears to have challenged the neuter 
plural. 


IX, 10, 6 med. (264: 18) : iustitia, mansuetudine, humanitate, larga et 
benigna manu praeparent multa ad secundos easus praesidia. 


82 Neue Senecastudien, p. 30. 
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It seems to me that Waltz” magnifies the preciosity of this passage, 
probably because he refuses to admit that secwndos casus can mean 
“subsequent eventualities”; yet it does obviously mean just that in 
Suetonius, Otho, 9, which Gertz quotes. That is also Castiglioni’s under- 
standing of the words, and Basore™ translates: “later mishaps.” I take 
the meaning of the sentence to be: “by justice, mercy, courtesy, and by 
freehanded generosity as well, let them make ready many defenses, that 
in hopeful dependence on these they may hang more carefree <in their 
anxious situation >.” The last phrase is added in the English to bring 
out the force of pendeant. This may all be “precious,” but not elusively so. 

However, in fairness to Waltz’s hesitation over this interpretation of 
secundos, it should be recorded that Bentley also cherished doubts about 
the soundness of the text in the Suetonian parallel. 


IX, 10, 6 fin. (264: 21) : nihil tamen aeque nos ab his animi fluctibus 
vindicaverit, quam semper aliquem incrementis terminum figere, nee 
fortunae arbitrium desinendi dare, sed ipsos multo quidem citra ex- 
empla hortentur consistere. 


Despite Gertz’s explanation of the construction of this sentence from 
nec fortunae on, accepted by Hermes, Castiglioni, Ammendola, and 
Basore, it seems to me almost incredible that the run of the sentence 
which has been established in the form nihil aeque vindicaverit quam 
with successive infinitives, should suddenly be completely upset by the 
appearance of a new control verb hortentur in the last word-place but 
one, which would entail a complete mental revision of the status syntac- 
tically of what has preceded. Waltz, feeling the same way about it, ejects 
the words exempla hortentur from his text (p. 68) ; however, he hints 
that, if genuine, they must be parenthetical, though in a manner incom- 
patible with Seneca’s usual handling of parentheses. 

Seneca possibly wrote exempla hortantia: “the instances urging us 
to go further”; this was “remedied” by some one who did not see that 
exempla hortantia was the object of citra. -Tantia conststere is a better 
clausula than -tentur consistere. Otherwise I see nothing for it but to 
accept Waltz’s idea of a parenthesis. 


IX, 11, 1 (265: 5) : nec habet, ubi illam timeat. quia non mancipia tan- 
tum possessionesque et dignitatem, sed corpus quoque suum et oculos 
et manum et quicquid cariorem vitam facit viro seque ipsum inter 
precaria numerat... 


SiO piCtt., ἢ. 92, LN. 
* Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 253. 
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If there was any considerable body of testimony among the inferiores 
for the facit seque of P 15086 which Waltz adopts, one would cheerfully 
accept it as the best way out, but with the facturus aeque of A facing 
us, it is another matter. Madvig’s facit usu seque seems to me to intro- 
duce with its wsu something extraneous to the issue, while Gertz’s facit 
acturo seque with its acturo appears liable to the same charge. The facit 
viro, seque of Schultess, as read by Hermes above, is a reasonable con- 
jecture, but a little far from the manuscript. 

I suggest facit nra, that is, facit nostram. Facit nra seque would find 
no great difficulty in becoming faciturus (a) eque, the reading of A. My 
nostram in fact puts forward the same idea as Schultess’ viro, but does 
it in a less challengeable way. 


IX, 11, 4 (266: 4) : saepe enim causa moriendi est timide mori. 


Waltz translates: “que de fois nous mourons victimes de notre peur 
méme,” which involves coupling saepe with moriendt. The result is ex- 
cellent, but one is left wondering if the order of the Latin words does not 
rather suggest: “for often the cause of death is timidity in facing it.” 
This seems appropriate also to the mention of the timid gladiators who, 
after defeat, beg by every device for their lives ; they fail in their request 
because the crowd despises their attitude. Their cause of death is their 
lack of resolution to stand up to a life and death fight and its possible 
consequences, or to accept the possible consequences without trying to 
beg out of them. Cf. X, 18, 6: causa multis moriendi fuit morbum 
suum nosse. 


IX, 11, 7 (266: 21): totiens in vicinia mea conclamatum est; totiens 
praeter limen immaturas exequias fax cereusque praecessit ; saepe a 
latere ruentis aedificii fragor sonuit; multos ex iis quos forum, curia, 
sermo mecum contraxerat, nox abstulit et { iunctas sodalium manus 
copulatas interscidit : mirer ad me aliquando pericula accessisse, quae 
circa me semper erraverint? 

It is quite incorrect to assert, as Hermes does in his critical footnote 
dealing with the obelized word iwnctas, that tot is necessary in any suc- 
cessful conjecture; while we had totiens to begin with, followed by a 
second totiens, these were followed by saepe and multos which give the 
same idea of frequency, and the effect of the multos carries over as far 
as interscidit. 

It seems fairly obvious to me now that the explanation of the difficulty 
lies in the doubling of idea involved in iwnctas and copulatas; one of 
these is the gloss to the other, namely, iwnctas to the less usual copulatas. 
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Read therefore: et [twnctas] sodalium manus copulatas interscidit. 
Basore, however, may be right with capulus interscidit; the expression 
is graphic and the clausula excellent. 


ΙΧ, 12, 1 (268: 17) : Proximum ab his erit, ne aut in supervacuis aut ex 
supervacuo laboremus, id est, ne quae aut non possumus consequi 
concupiscamus, aut adepti vanitatem cupiditatium nostrarum sero 
post multum pudorem intellegamus. 

The logical order of the words following id est, is ne aut quae as 
against the ne quae aut of the mss. and the editors. We may suppose, 
I think, that the mistake goes back to Seneca himself. Compare the 
numerous errors of writers of English in the use of “both... and,” as 
in saying: “all the advantages both of birth and talent” in place of “all 
the advantages of both birth and talent.” 


IX, 14, 7 (271: 24) : ludebat latrunculis, cum centurio agmen peritu- 
rorum trahens illum quoque excitari iuberet. vocatus numeravit cal- 
culos. 

Waltz ngs disposed satisfactorily of the difficulties of syntax here 
without the necessity of setting up any special theory of Senecan prac- 
tice, by punctuating with a semicolon after latrwnculis ; this brings the 
cum... iuberet clause within the sphere of the vocatus numeravit of 
what is ordinarily reckoned the next sentence.” 


IX, 15, 1 (272: 18) : sed nihil prodest ... splendeat (272: 25). 

I join with Waltz in rejecting the attempts of Gertz, Koch, and Hermes 
to achieve a smooth-running sentence here by shifting around various 
clauses of the text, and believe with him that the A text must be accepted 
about as it stands. Certainly there is no reason whatever for moving 
et occurrit ... turba from the place it occupies in the manuscript; the 
sense is admirable and the clausula -licium turba presents evidence de- 
rived from form. It is definitely a sentence end. 

As for what follows, all is well down to innocentia. Thereafter the 
anaphorie quam which should follow innocentia was possibly dropped 
by design because of the anticipated vix wmquam, with the idea that 
the force of the preceding quam would carry through. Fides should have 
a modifier such as servata, though Ammendola (p. 108) thinks vix 
umquam a parallel to rara and ignota of the preceding clauses ; that is a 
hard doctrine. Now the danger of having omitted quam before vir 
umquam appears; we have lost the guidance of anaphoric quam, and the 


85 Castiglioni says ad loc. “quod ferri nequit” with reference to Waltz’s suggestion ; 
I am at a loss to know why. 
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nominative fides leads into an anacoluthon, the effect of which is to 
leave lucra and ambitio without exact construction. 

Yet the thought remains sufficiently clear, and since no readily recog- 
nizable remedy can mend the situation from the standpoint of exact 
syntax, it seems certain that we have run definitely into an anacoluthon, 
common enough in spoken language, rarer in written. But perhaps 
Seneca was dictating at this point, as no doubt he often did. 


IX, 15, 3 (273: 7) : et universa contemplanti maioris animi est qui risum 
non tenet quam qui lacrimas, quando lenissimum adfectum animi 
movet et nihil magnum, nihil severum, ne miserum quidem ex tanto 
paratu putat. 

Waltz is right in maintaining A’s levissimum against lenissimum on 
the basis of the sense of the passage, even if A’ appears to have tampered 
with it. Note, in the part of the sentence immediately following, the 
phrase nihil magnum. Something that is non magnum would excite a 
levissimum adfectum in the spectator, in this case a laugh. But it would 
not necessarily be a risus lenis; does anyone suppose that the laughter 
of Democritus was always lenis? 


ΙΧ, 15, 5 (273: 19): nam alienis malis torqueri aeterna miseria est, 
alienis delectari malis voluptas inhumana, sicut illa inutilis humanitas 
flere, quia aliquis filium efferat, et frontem suam fingere. in suis 
quoque malis ita gerere se oportet, ut dolori... 

Once again Waltz resolves the apparent difficulty of the sentences at 
this point by judicious punctuation, namely, a full stop after inhumana, 
and a comma only after fingere. The quoque after in suis then takes the 
place of an ita correlative to sicut.” Waltz is right also in placing the 
<est> of his sicut clause immediately after sicut; an est placed after 
humanitas (as by Gemzée) destroys the rhythm -manitas flere. 


IX, 15, 6 (273: 22) : in suis quoque malis ita gerere se oportet, ut dolori 
tantum des, quantum natura poscit, non quantum consuetudo. 
There is no necessity to insert with Gertz, followed by Hermes and 

Waltz, the noun <natura> ; the subject of poscit is dolor, derived from 

the preceding dolori. The translation brings out at once the soundness 

.of this view: “give to grief only what grief demands, not what custom 

ealls for.” Castiglioni, I observe, takes the same position, pointing out 

that the opposition consuetudo) (dolor should have saved the emenders 
from an egregious error. 


* Tta is “otherwise engaged” in acting as the signal for the ut clause of result 
following. 
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IX, 17, 2 (275: 18) : at illa quantum habet voluptatis sincera et per se 
inornata simplicitas. 

The phrase per se ornatus should mean, quite clearly, “adorned by 
one’s own efforts.” Equally clear is non per se ornatus, “adorned not by 
one’s own efforts.” It is then assumed carelessly that per se inornatus, 
where the negative is in the prefix to the participle, expresses exactly 
the same thing, as if one should try to claim in English an identity of 
meaning as between “adorned not by his own efforts” and “unadorned 
by his own efforts.” There is no question of the soundness of the text; 
Seneca has written carelessly in assuming that per se inornata conveys 
the same sense as non per se ornata. Simplicitas gains her beauty, not 
through efforts of her own, but because of the tributes (ornamenta) 
men spontaneously bring to her. The prorsus inornata of Gertz is simply 
an attempt to save Seneca’s credit. 


X, 1,1 (279:1) : maior pars mortalium, Pauline, de naturae malignitate 
conqueritur, quod in exiguum aevi gignamur, quod haece tam velociter, 
tam rapide dati nobis temporis spatia decurrant. 

Bourgery and Castiglioni read with A gignimur and decurrant, as 
against Pauly’s change of gignimur to gignamur, adopted by Hermes. 
Rightly too, for the first verb represents an obvious fact universally 
applicable; the second sets out an opinion, which may or may not be 
held and expressed. Not everybody feels that “life fails us just as we 
begin to live.” Observe too the difference in person; this intensifies the 
point that gignimur has general application while decurrant is the opin- 
ion of maior pars hominum but not of all men. 


X, 2, 2 fin. (280: 25):...adeo ut quod aput maximum poetarum more 
oraculi dictum est, verum esse non dubitem: ‘exigua pars est vitae, 
qua vivimus.’ ceterum quidem omne spatium non vita sed tempus est. 
The ceterum sentence must be interpreted in the light of the quotation 

preceding, namely: “scant is the part of life wherein we really live.” 

When that part is subtracted from the total of life, we have the ceterum 

spatium, which is purely time and not living, for example, the hours of 

sleep. Translate: “as for the residue, that is not living at all but merely 
so much time.” 


X, 2, 4 (281: 10) : quam multis divitiae graves sunt! quam multorum 
eloquentia ¢ et cotidiana ostentandi ingenii spatio sanguinem educit ! 
Further consideration of Gronovius’ note on the passage and an ex- 

amination of the comments of an anonymous contributor to the Supple- 

ment Critique Budé, III, p. 177, fails to convince me that the text which 
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now stands in A (after considerable erasure, to be sure) is plausible. 
I am disposed to stand by my conjectural exspectatio for spatio,” or else 
to accept Lipsius’ studio for spatio, though I do not think that the 
“psychological error” can be so clearly postulated here as in many other 
places. Castiglioni hazards doubtfully s<wi occu> patio but prints in 
his text only occwpatio. 


X, 3, 3 (283: 4) : repete memoria tecum, quando certus consilii fueris, 
quotusquisque dies ut destinaveras processerit. 

There is no occasion to change the recesserit of A into processerit as 
Gertz has done; Bourgery rightly maintains the A reading. What Seneca 
has in mind is not the moving of a day steadily forward to its close, but 
the receding of another day of life into the background; “how many 
days have slipped into the past as you had intended they should.” It may 
be said that the very use of destinaveras implies looking forward to a 
goal and that processertt fits in better with that, but the thing we have 
to try to determine is how Seneca looked at it. Apparently he wanted to 
combine the ideas of planning for a day ahead and of a day’s slipping 
into the background, and I think we must let him have his way. Cas- 
tiglioni suggests cesserit without prefix of any kind, but that looks like 
dodging the difficulty. 


X, 4, 3 (284: 14) : ‘sed ista fieri speciosius quam promitti possunt. me 
tamen cupido temporis optatissimi mihi provexit, ut quoniam rerum 
laetitia moratur adhue, praeciperem aliquid voluptatis ex verborum 
duleedine.’ 

It is interesting to find in the language of Augustus the mannerisms of 
the Silver Age. The trite expression would be: “but it is easier to promise 
these things than to fulfill them” (as Bourgery, for some unaccountable 

reason, actually translates the text), but Augustus, confident of his 

power to achieve leisure when the right time came, emphasizes a positive 
rather than a negative view of the matter: “more distinction can be won 
by getting these things done than by merely promising them.” Basore’s 
translation” brings out this point well. Augustus goes on to clarify his 
view by adding that, since the glory of actual achievement is still denied 

. him, he is cultivating the ad interim pleasure of talking about what he 

hopes some day to put into effect. 


X, 6, 4 (286: 24) : ista vitia nullum non saeculum devorabunt ; hoe vero 
spatium quod, quamvis natura currit, ratio dilatat, cito vos effugiat 
necesse est. 


® As explained in A. J. P., LVI (1935), p. 222. 8 Op, cit., Vol. ΤΙ, p. 297. 
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The use of currit here seems strange since (1) one would expect in the 
quamvis clause a word which could control an object in parallelism with 
the ability of dilatat to do so; (2) one would look for a verb which would 
form a true contrast with dilatat (“expands”), which cannot be said to be 
found in currit. I turn again therefore to my suggestion curtat which 
meets both the criticisms just advanced. To make natura ablative as Duff 
does,” and also Basore, defeats the contrast between natura and ratio, 
most effective when they are both nominatives. In any event it is better 
to treat natura as an ablative than as a nominative as Bourgery does. 


X, 7, 6 (288: 9): nec est quod putes non illos aliquando intellegere 
damnum suum: plerosque certe audies ex is, quos magna felicitas 
eravat, interclientium greges aut causarum actiones aut ceteras hon- 
estas miserias exclamare interdum : ‘vivere mihi non licet.’ 

It must be understood that in Hermes’ text above the non is a conjec- 
ture of Madvig’s for hinc of A. To my way of thinking hinc definitely 
stands, and the apparently necessary negative will have to be supplied 
in simplest terms as <non> before imtellegere ; it must not occur later 
because it would wreck the clausula. Hinc means “from the fact that the 
citizen body has taken up much of their life and that they have allowed 
this to continue.” 

Castiglioni* however raises an interesting question in these words: “an 
hoe ipsum Seneca dicere voluit, occupatorum exsecrationes minime ex 
certo iacturae temporis sui sensu oriri?” In other words, Castiglioni sug- 
gests that hinc is sound, but, beyond that, that there is no need to insert 
a negative. His view of the passage might, I think, be expressed by this 
translation: “There is no reason for your supposing that they do some 
time or other comprehend their loss, and in fact you will hear the major- 
ity of those on whom prosperity presses heavily .. . exclaim at times: ‘’m 
simply not allowed to live!’ ” The last phrase, in the light of Castiglioni’s 
question, does not imply any intelligent understanding of what they are 
losing, but reflects only peevishness and vexation on their part. The 
word that troubles me in this connection is certe; it seems to fit better 
with my own view above. 


X, 7, 9 (288: 29) : at ille qui nullum non tempus in usus suos confert, 
qui omnem diem tamquam ultimum ordinat, nec optat crastinum nee 
timet. 


9A, J.P., LVI (1935), p. 222. 

J. Ὁ. Duff, Seneca, Dialogues X, XI, XII (Cambridge, University Press, 1915), 
.- 115- 

“4 Op. cit., critical fn. p. 104. 
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There seems to be no reason for altering the tamquam vitam of A, even 
if in some other places in Seneca’s writings emphasis is laid on the idea 
of living every day as if it were your last. The meaning here is clear with 
the text of A unchanged: “he who sets in order every day just as he does 
his life.”” He has a scheme for his life in general and his scheme has de- 
tails; in the same way he sets up a detailed view of each day as it comes 
along and of the day’s uses and engagements. 


X, 8, 4 (290: 14) : sed hoe ipsum, unde detrahant, nesciunt; ideo tolera- 
bilis est illis iactura detrimenti latentis. 

Bourgery is right in following the words supplied in the margin by 
A*, namely, sed hoc ipsum an detrahant (the last word for ms. detraant). 
The appropriateness of this will appear presently in the translation. 
Detrimenti latentis (-- ὁ -- | τ--ὦ -- [) is proved by its clausula form 
(Axelson, type 3) to be perfectly sound despite Hermes’ doubts about 
the accuracy of the manuscript tradition. The translation runs thus: 
“but this very point, namely, whether they are subtracting from their 
own lives, they miss; and that is the reason they can stand the loss, 
because what is taken from them escapes their notice.” There is a logical 
inconsistency involved in saying that a loss which escapes their notice is 
tolerabilis, but there are many such logical inconsistencies in Seneca 
which form no obstacle whatever to an appreciation of the true meaning. 


X, 9, 1 (290: 24) : potestne quicquam sensus hominum eorum dico qui 
prudentiam iactant? operosius occupati sunt, ut melius possint vivere, 
inpendio vitae vitam instruunt! 

To the long list of proposals for healing this spot set out in Hermes’ 
edition should be added Bourgery’s <stultius esse quam quorundam> 
inserted between quicquam and sensus, and Housman’s (in Duff, op. cit., 
p. 12) <esse levius> inserted between quicquam and hominum, sensus 
being excised, and tudicio for dico. I offer the comment (1) that Bour- 
very’s reading, while of course filling the gap in the sense, seems a little 
arbitrary in relation to A; (2) that the dico of A seems quite sound after 
hominum eorum, where hominum is generic and eorum dico, “of those I 
mean,” followed by a relative clause, is restrictive ; hence twdicio, while 
brilliant, is dubious in relation to the apparent drift of the A tradition. 
I still feel that the attempt to explain the text of A which appears in the 
Supplement Critique Budé, III, p. 177, is heroic rather than well based; 
if Seneca wrote as obscurely as that, he did not deserve to be understood. 

This is not a passage where editors and commentators have been led 
astray by some ingenious nuance of Silver Latin style, but one where 
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the A copyist for some reason went palpably off course; one is therefore 
justified in employing the usual paleographic devices for correction. My 
suggestion of some years since,” namely, the insertion of <esse levius 
quam > between quicquam and sensus, is based on the ease with which 
these words could have been skipped after potestne quicquam through 
the scribe’s eye returning to the second quam of his exemplar rather 
than the first as the point from which to proceed with further tran- 
scription. The translation thus obtained is: “Can there be anything more 
trifling than the mental attitude of men, such men, I mean, as boast of 
their ‘ability to forecast the future’?” It is quite clear that this would 
be improved if instead of “men” we read “certain men,” and this con- 
sideration has led Bourgery to include quorundam among the words he 
supplies to complete the sense. Yet it is quite in the moralist’s style of 
sweeping generalization to say: “Can anything be more trifling than 
the mental attitude of mankind?” and then, after this blast, to whittle 
down the number of those attacked to a very small group. 

It may be observed that the solution I offer is, as far as the sense goes, 
identical with that of Hermes himself, but that mine is, textually, ob- 
tained in a more simple and, I think, more plausible manner. 

In the next sentence there is a fusion, I feel sure, of two thoughts; 
Bourgery has seen this and has attempted, though unsuccessfully, I 
fear, to avoid the difficulty by altering the usual punctuation. Seneca 
thought of saying (1) operosius occupati sunt quam ut bene possint 
vivere; “they are too busily engaged to be able to live a good life’; 
(2) operose occupati sunt ut melius possint vivere; “they are busily 
engaged with the aim of living a better life,” he ended by retaining both 
comparatives and thus securing a stagy formal contrast which is logi- 
eally faulty.* 


X, 9, 1 (291: 3) : ecogitationes suas in longum ordinant; maxima porro 
vitae iactura dilatio est: illa primum quemque extrahit diem, illa 
eripit praesentia, dum ulteriora promittit. 

Porro is ignored by the commentators, but it deserves a word of ex- 
planation. Seneca has been speaking of many ways in which the precious 
hours of life are wasted. He passes on to deal next with a new class of 
time-spendthrifts, those who spend all their time arranging for a good 
life to be lived by them later on. This is something new, time-wasting 
by postponement (dilatio). Hence the sentence which contains porro 

“N.and H., p. 29. 


48 See my note in A. J. P. LVI (1935), p. 222, which is in part applicable to what 
is said above. 
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means this: “postponement is a very great waste of life in addition to 
those already set forth.” Further, in the same sentence, the two clauses 
introduced by illa are parallel statements of the same idea ; “postpone- 
ment extorts from us each successive day, and postponement also robs 
us of the immediate present by its promises for the future.” 


X, 9, 2 (291: 11): clamat 6666 maximus vates et velut divino ore, in- 
stinetu salutare carmen canit. 

I have no confidence in the corrections furore (Muretus) or horrore 
(Bourgery) ; ore in this connection may be said to look too obviously 
right. Recalling that the A reading is ore instinctus, I still feel that my 
explanation“ of the passage, which connects velut divino ore with canit 
and treats instinctus as absolute, is sound. If it is said that the word 
order is against it, the rather natural reply is that the word order strictly 
observed makes nonsense, and consequently this is a place in which word 
order cannot possibly possess the value usually, and quite properly, 
attached to it. The translation is: “as though with the lips of a god he 
sings, inspired, a healthful lay.” 


X, 9, 3 (291: 18) : hoe quoque pulcherrime ad exprobrandam infinitam 
cunctationem, quod non optimam quamque aetatem sed diem dicit. 
For the clearly erroneous cognationem of A and the unsatisfactory 

cognitionem of the bulk of the inferiores, there should be no hesitation 

in accepting the cogitationem of some few of the inferiores. Compare 
above: cogitationes suas in longum ordinant, where the use of too much 
cogitation is exposed as a hindrance to getting the good life ever started. 

Gertz’s cunctationem is a quite uncalled for simplification of cogzta- 

tionem. The fact that it in minuscules can look very like an n at times 

explains readily how cogitationem passed into cognationem. 


X, 10, 1 (292: 12): solebat dicere Fabianus, non ex his eathedraris 
philosophis, sed ex veris et antiquis: contra adfectus impetu, non 
suptilitate pugnandum, nec minutis volneribus sed incursu averten- 
dam aciem; non probam cavillationem esse, nam contundi debere, non 
vellicari. 

I am still of the opinion that Bourgery is right with pro<ba>bat 
for A’s probat (probam only in A‘), but also equally convinced that 
<eos> must precede enim. My view is that the transcriber of A found 
in his exemplar cavillationes eos enim but, being under the necessity of 
ending the line with cavillationes, as Hermes’ critical note confirms, and 


“ N. and E., pp. 29-30. 
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of then shifting to the far end of the next line, he lost the pronoun eos 
when he returned to his transcribing and resumed at enim. 


X, 12, 2 fin. (295: 9) : qui athletas novissimos pascit? 

The sound and fury over the word novissimos seems to argue that the 
editors are unaware that fashions change as quickly in the athletic 
world as elsewhere. This desidiose occwpatus includes among his many 
interests the backing of athletes, but even in backing athletes he is 
inconstant, and hence will be found supporting, as Bourgery puts it, “les 
derniers champions d’athlétisme.” 


X, 12, 3 med. (295: 18) : quis est istorum qui non malit rem publicam 
turbari quam comam suam? 

A reads qui non malit R.P. suam turbari quam comam, which Muretus 
altered by transferring swam to follow comam, but with dubious justi- 
fication. Even though Seneca has seemed to imply by 295 : 6-7 above that 
he is describing Roman follies, there is no reason for thinking that he 
has remained consistent in that treatment; hence res publica sua here 
may simply be “the government under which he lives.”” 


X, 12, 4 (295: 23) quid illi, gui in componendis, audiendis, discendis 
canticis operati sunt, dum vocem, cuius rectum cursum natura et 
optimum et simplicissimum fecit, in flexus modulationis inertissimae 
torquent...? 

Duff is in error in asserting that “the ‘laziness’ is not true of the tune 
but of the man’s way of life.” There are numerous references in Seneca 
indicating his disgust with the “crooning” of his time. Inertissimae 
means “languid”; anyone who follows a popular radio program today 
can understand the Latin adjective without further exegesis on my part. 


X, 13, 8 med. (299: 21): hoe scire magis prodest, quam Aventinum 
montem extra pomerium esse. 

A reads here pompeium, corrected by A®* into pomeriwm. This is an 
excellent example of what I call the “psychological error.” The word is 
read at a glance by the copyist, and where an error is made, is replaced 
by a word of equal length and of the same general appearance. Recogni- 
tion of this common fact of experience in copying has proved very help- 
ful in the solution of manuscript difficulties, and would have proved 
more so were it not for the rule-of-thumb methods of too many paleog- 
raphers. 


415 Duff appears (op. cit., p. 135) to take the same view. 
4“. Op. cit., p. 137. 
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X, 14, 4 (301: 6) : quam multi hesterna crapula semisomnes et graves 
illis miseris suum somnum rumpentibus, ut allenum expectent, vix 
adlevatis labris insusurratum miliens nomen oscitatione superbissima 
reddent! 

I agree with Bourgery” that there has been a vast amount of ill- 
expended energy devoted to this sentence. Expectare alienum somnum 
means, of course, “to await (the termination of) another’s sleep,” the 
sleep of the patronus in this instance, prolonged by the sequelae of the 
heavy drinking of the preceding evening. The unfortunate clients have 
risen at an unearthly hour, as was the Roman practice, in order to be 
present for the salutatio, and when they get to the house of the patronus, 
they find it tactful, in view of his condition and his resultant disposition, 
to deliver their greeting by pronouncing his name very softly (viz 
adlevatis labris), patiently whispering it time after time (muliens). 
And all they get in the end, if they do get it, is a response smothered in 
an insolent yawn, which signifies his utter indifference to the whole 
proceeding. 

It is a curious idea cherished by some that vix adlevatis labris is in 
purely rhetorical balance with oscitatione superbissima ; actually itisa 
vital and arresting detail. We northerners who speak with le labbra 
morte fail to realize, unless we are much in the company of Mediter- 
ranean peoples, how much work the lips actually perform in their 
speech ; hence viz adlevatis labris may not impress us at first thought. 
Actually it means, and says it most effectively: “barely forming the 
words (of the greeting).” 


X, 14, 5 (301: 9) : hos in Veris officiis morari [putamus] licet dicamus, 
qui Zenonem, qui Pythagoran cotidie et Democritum . . . volent habere 
quam familiarissimos. 

Bourgery, retaining putamus against Hermes’ excision, reads dicant 
for dicamus, and translates : “Nous pensons, quoi qu’on dise” ; his subject 
for dicant is indefinite. Would it be possible still to retain dicamus fol- 
lowing the same lines: ‘‘say we what we may?” Seneca no doubt has in 
mind himself and friends of his who know the truth of the matter but 
who still talk according to the conventions of the society in which they 
have been brought up. Cf. 302: 8: solemus dicere. 


X, 15, 1 (302: 1): feres ex illis (se. philosophis), quidquid voles; per 
illos non stabit, quominus plurimum quantum, cum coeperis, haurias. 
A has plurimum quantum ceperis, with the first e of ceperis carrying 

below it the small flourish which indicates the diphthong ae or oe. The 


“ Ὁ». ctt., p. 69. 
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cum of Hermes’ text is Vahlen’s addition. The difficulty here is that 
plurimum quantum in the sense of “as much as you like” is of a Latinity 
considerably later than that of Seneca’s day. Muretus caused these two 
words to exchange places and read cupieris. This makes excellent sense, 
but the cupieris is a considerable change on ceperis. 

Axelson* appears to regard his reading, namely, quantum plurimum 
ceperis as something new; as a matter of fact it appears in the Elzevir 
(1649) edition of the Dialogi. But Axelson does us the service of citing 
Ep. Mor. CVIII, 2: non quantum vis, sed quantum capis, hauriendum 
est, which seems highly pertinent to our present passage. This would 
fix the debated verb form at ceperis (not coeperis, nor cupieris) with 
the verb carrying the meaning “hold,” in reference to capacity for food 
or drink. One would have expected quominus quantum plurimum capias, 
haurias, but Seneca may have shifted the subjunctive from the present 
to the perfect to get a double cretie clausula. As for the plurimum 
quantum there seems no doubt that the words should be transposed. 


X, 15, 3 (802: 8): solemus dicere non fuisse in nostra potestate, quos 
sortiremur parentes, forte hominibus datos: nobis vero ad nostrum 
arbitrium nasci licet. 

Hominibus above is Hermes’ emendation for nobis of A. For the second 
nobis Duff conjectures nobilis ; this is attractive but, I believe, not neces- 
sary. Actually the repeated nobis is the middle term of a chiasmus forte 
nobis, nobis vero. I am assuming, as did Schultess, that full force must 
be given to the vero which is not just a connective: “our parents come 
to us by chance, but in actuality we can be born according to our own 
choosing.” In other words, it is not physical birth that is significant, 
but the birth of the soul in virtue of right choice made. 


X, 15, 4 med. (802: 18): honores, monimenta, quidquid aut decretis 
ambitio iussit aut operibus extruxit, cito subruitur, nihil non longa 
demolitur vetustas et movet. 


As Duff remarks,” movet is surprising after the stronger word demo- 
litur. Considerations of clausula would favor P. Thomas’ amovet; -tas 
et amovet (—v—|vv) is the hypodochmiae close (Axelson, type 4). 


X, 16, 4 (803: 23) : omnis illis speratae rei longa dilatio est: at illud 
tempus, quod amant, breve est et praeceps breviusque multo suo fit 
vitio; aliunde enim alio transfugiunt et consistere in una cupiditate 
non possunt. 


Neue Senecastudien, p. 43, fn. 17. * Op. cit., p. 154. 
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Of the A text, which reads adillud tempus. quod amanti, Muretus 
made at illud tempus quod amant, a strange expression, apparently 
meaning “but that occasion which they desire.’ I do not think there is 
any need for inserting fit (Hrasmus) or faciwnt (Wesenberg) ; the Latin 
seems to say: “the longed for occasion is short and swift and too short 
by far for their vicious desire,” or “and (rendered) shorter by the va- 
riety of their vicious desires.” This latter seems to correspond best with 
the aliunde alio transfugiunt of the next part of the sentence. There is 
a good clausula of the first Axelson type without either fit or faciunt; 
this also favors my interpretation. 


X, 18, 5 (307: 4) : modo modo intra paucos illos dies, quibus C. Caesar 
perit, si quis inferis sensus est, hoc gravissime ferens, quod sciebat 
populo Romano superstiti septem aut octo certe dierum cibaria supe- 
resse, dum ille pontes navibus iungit et viribus imperi ludit, aderat 
ultimum malorum obsessis quoque, alimentorum egestas. 

A reads quod dicebat .P.R. super stite. Bourgery seems to me to have 
solved the puzzle of A’s dicebat by evolving decedebat out of the vulgate 
decederat, which appears to have preserved the truth, though impre- 
cisely. When decedebat became decebat, the next change, almost inevi- 
table, was dicebat, as in A. The ablative, suwperstite is right, and the 
parenthesis runs from si quis inferis to superstite, and no farther. The 
translation is: “(if there is any capability of feeling among the dead, 
taking it badly that he was dying while the Roman people survived)” 
and the point is that Gaius had once expressed the wish that the Roman 
people had but one single neck so that he could dispose of the whole 
crowd at a stroke.” 

This leaves from septem to superesse without a controlling verb, and 
this verb appears to have dropped out of the text; <constabat> after 
superesse would serve the purpose: “it was a matter of knowledge that 
a margin of supplies for only seven or at most eight days was on hand.” 
Here I would place a period, and run the next sentence through (in its 
first half) from dwm ille to egestas. I take the first words of the passage 
under discussion to mean “in the next few days following the death of 
Gaius Caesar.” The idea further on may be that there was, during the 
first few days after that event, a mere trickle of grain reaching the city, 
sufficient only to maintain the food level at the very dangerous point of 
just seven or eight days’ supply ahead of actual needs. 


01 do not know why amabant has not been suggested; it is easier to understand 
than the present. The force of the imperfect would be given by a paraphrase like 
this: “the occasion for which they were yearning (and which is now here).” 

δι Suetonius; C. Caligula, 30, 2. 
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X, 19, 2 (308: 5) : nune, dum ecalet sanguis, vigentibus ad meliora eun- 
dum est. 

The problem is, of course, to escape from a generalizing present par- 
ticiple in a passage so specifically built around the second singular. My 
vigenti tibi” still seems to me the best solution offered because (1) it 
emphasizes again through the δὲ that it is Paulinus who is addressed, 
(2) it preserves the verb vigeo, and that too without the addition of any 
noun, (3) it suggests the origin of the apparent error vigentibus. Vigents 
tibi became vigentibi and this in turn was written vigentib ; . 


X, 20, 2 (309: 1) : foedus ille, quem in iudicio pro ignotissimis litigatori- 
bus grandem natu et inperitae coronae assensiones captantem spiritus 
liquit. 

Gertz felt that either some word like declamantem should follow 
grandem natu, or that et before inperitae should be excised. But Gertz’s 
desired declamantem is really found in the phrase in iudicio, with the 
sense “(appearing) in court.” Seneca would not wish to destroy the 
balance of grandem natu against captantem by crowding another ac- 
cusative into the first part of the description, even though that balance 
is only formal and not logical. 


2 4, J, P., LVI, p. 223. 
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PHILEMON, LOT, AND LYCAON 


BY 


JOSEPH FONTENROSE 


In THE eighth book of the Metamorphoses Ovid tells the story of the pious 
Phrygian couple, Philemon and Baucis, from whom Jupiter and Mercury, 
disguised as wandering mortals, received hospitality after being turned 
away from all other doors.! Ovid avowedly tells the story to illustrate the 
absolute power of the gods to do as they will: to change men’s forms, to 
punish the impious, and to reward the pious. The means of reward and 
punishment are of secondary importance to Ovid as narrator; therefore 
he gives no special attention to the waters that rise to cover the inhos- 
pitable land. 

Now Jacob Grimm and several more recent scholars have recognized 
that behind Ovid’s tale there lies a myth of a flood in which all men, 
whether of the region or of the whole world, are destroyed—except a 
pious pair. W. M. Calder and Ludolf Malten, who have made special 
studies of Ovid’s story, show that it is a form of the Phrygian flood myth; 
for Phrygia, the scene of Ovid’s story, had a vigorous flood tradition, as 
others too have pointed out.? 

It seems generally agreed that the Phrygian flood myth was related to 
or influenced by the great Babylonian-Sumerian flood myth, of which 
the Utnapishtim story of Mesopotamia, the Noah story of the Hebrews, 
and the Deucalion story of Greece are variants. But no one has as yet 
made a detailed comparison of ‘‘Philemon and Baucis,” the only com- 
plete version of the Phrygian flood myth that we have, with these 
variants, so as to make certain, or at least probable, its relation to them. 


1 Metam. 8. 618-724. This is the only source, unless we count the summary of it in 
Lactantius, Metamorphoseon Narrationes 8. 7-9. 

I am indebted to my colleagues, Archer Taylor and Ivan M. Linforth, for helpful 
criticisms and suggestions given me during the preparation of this paper. 

2 W. M. Calder, ‘‘New Light on Ovid’s Story of Philemon and Baucis,”’ Discovery 
1Π (1922) 207-211; Ludolf Malten, ‘“Motivgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zur Sagen- 
forschung. I. Philemon und Baukis,’’ Hermes LX XIV (1939) 176-206, esp. 186-192. 
On this story as a flood myth see also Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Myihologie (4th ed.; 
Berlin, 1875) 481 f.; H. Usener, Die Sintfluthsagen (Bonn, Cohen, 1899) 247 f.; M. 
Winternitz, ‘“Die Flutsagen des Alterthums und der Naturvoélker,” Mitt. d. Anthrop. 
Ges. in Wien XXXI (1901) 309, 313; E. E. Kellett, The Story of Myths (New York, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1927) 100 f.; Wagner, art. ““Baukis,’’ Pauly-Wissowa, #.-H. III 153. 
On the Phrygian flood myth see also E. Babelon, ‘La Tradition phrygien du Déluge,” 
Rev. Hist. Rel. XXIII (1891) 174-183; Richard Andree, Die Flutsagen (Braunschweig, 
Vieweg, 1891) 42; William Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Part 2 (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1897) 669-672; Adolphe Reinach, ‘“‘Noé Sangariou, Etude sur le 
Déluge en Phrygie et le syncrétisme judéo-phrygien,”’ Rev. Et. Juiv. LXV (1913) 
161-180, LXVI (1913) 1-43, 213-245; J. G. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament 
(London, Maemillan, 1919) I 155-157. 
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Hence I shall begin my essay with an exposition of the correspondences 
between the Philemon-Baucis story and the flood myths of Noah and 
Deucalion. Then I shall demonstrate the close resemblance of the 
Philemon-Baucis story to the stories of Lot and Lycaon, showing that 
the three are variants of one story that is closely related to the Baby- 
lonian flood myth. Then 1 shall set forth other results of my study of 
these flood myths, all of which, I wish to point out, belong to Near 
Eastern lands that had cultural influences upon one another and that 
shared a number of story types in common. 


PHILEMON AND BAUCIS 


In presenting the features of correspondence between “‘Philemon and 
Baucis” and the stories of Deucalion and Noah, I use Ovid’s version of 
the Deucalion story as the most complete source. I do not include the 
Utnapishtim myth in the following analysis, since there are practical 
difficulties in the way of giving detailed citations to it.’ It is very like the 
Noah story, even in minor details, and the following seven features are 
found in it :4 


1. The god learns of the impiety of men. P: 629, 689 f. D: 163-165, 
214 f., 240-242. N: 6. 5, 11-12. 

2. He decides to destroy impious men. P: 689 ἢ. D: 187-191, 242 f. N: 
0:7. 15. 

3. He sends a flood to destroy them. P: 696 f. D: 260-292. Ν: 6. 17; 
7.4, 10-12, 17-20. 

4. A pious man and his wife are saved. P: 690 ἢ. D: 318-329.° N: 6. 8-9, 
19:7. 7 15: ᾿ 

5. They find safety on a mountain. P: 691-696. D: 316-319. N: 8. 4. 
Noah and Deucalion reach their mountaintops in an ark or boat; Phile- 
mon and Baucis ascend on foot. 

6. They are granted a boon. P: 703-711. D: 367-415; see also Apollo- 
dorus 1. 7. 2. N: a similar feature is God’s blessing of Noah and his cove- 
nant with him, 9. 1-17; in the Mesopotamian story Utnapishtim and his 
wife are granted immortal life. 

7. They give honor to the god. P: 707-712. D: 320 f.; compare Apollo- 
dorus 1. 7. 2. N: 8. 20. While Deucalion and Noah make immediate 


3 For Utnapishtim see Gilgamesh, canto 11, translated into English from Hermann 
Ranke’s German translation by William Ellery Leonard (New York, Viking Press, 
1934); and paraphrased by Frazer, op. cit., 113-118. 

‘In the following analysis P = Philemon story, Ovid, loc. cit.; Ὁ = Deucalion 
story, ibid. 1. 125-437 (see also Apollodorus 1. 7. 2); N = Noah story, Genesis 6-9, 
where I use both Jehovistie and Priestly parts. 

5 The saving of Deucalion and Pyrrha is not premeditated in Ovid’s version, but 
see Apollodorus 1. 7. 2 and Lucian, De Dea Syria 12. 
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sacrifices, Philemon and Baucis become the priests of a temple and cult. 
In some versions Deucalion too founds a cult.® 

At first sight we seem to have a correspondence between the Philemon 
story and the Deucalion story in the wandering of Zeus-Jupiter in mortal 
guise upon earth (P: 626-628. D: 212-219).’ But this feature belongs to 
the Lycaon story, and only appears in the Deucalion story when the 
Lycaon story is attached to it. Of this I have more to say later. 


LOT 


As far as I know, T. K. Cheyne was the first to perceive that the story 
of Philemon and Baucis is very like the story of Lot.’ He gives no demon- 
stration of his statement, however. Therefore I offer the following 
analysis of the two stories to show their near-identity.° 

1. Two angels who are traveling in mortal guise come to the city of 
Sodom (19. 1; compare 18. 1-2, 21—22),!° as Jupiter and Mercury travel 
through Phrygian lands in mortal guise (626-628). 

2. Lot receives and entertains the angels (19. 3; compare 18. 3-8)," 
as Philemon and Baucis receive and entertain the two gods (629-685). 

3. The Sodomites behave wickedly (19. 4-9), as Philemon’s fellow 
countrymen behave impiously in refusing hospitality to the gods (629, 
689 f.). 

4. The angels give signs of their true nature (19. 11), as Jupiter and 
Mercury do (679 f.), the angels by smiting the Sodomites with blindness, 
the gods by miraculously keeping the pitcher full of wine. 


§ Marmor Parium 7; Pausanias 1. 18. 8; Lucian, loc. cit. 13; Arrian ap. Etym. Magn. 
S.v. ᾿Αφέσιος. 

7 For the moment I ignore the presence of Hermes-Mercury in the Philemon story. 

8 Τ᾿ K. Cheyne, ‘“The Origin and Meaning of the Story of Sodom,” The New World 
I (1892) 236-245, with reference to Philemon and Baucis on page 240, and 7J'raditions 
and Beliefs of Ancient Israel (London, Black, 1907) 292, 296-306. See also P. Jensen, 
Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur (Strassburg, Triibner, 1906) 298-308; 
Malten, loc. cit. 181 f., 204. 

9 Here I separate the story of Lot in Genesis 19 from the Abraham legend. The 
story of Lot and the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah occupies Genesis 19. 1-26, 
with 30-38 as a sequel. Verses 27—28 revert to the story of Abraham and the angels 
told in Genesis 18, while verse 29 is the sole trace of the Priestly writer in this episode. 
Consideration of both chapters 18 and 19 leads me to think that like stories were told 
of both Lot and Abraham, and that the Abraham-Sodom story has been merged with 
the Lot-Sodom story. Compare 18. 1-2 with 19. 1-2, 18. 5-8 with 19. 3, 18. 20 with 
19. 18, 19. 28 with 19. 24-25, and perhaps 19. 27 with 19. 15. This view is also ex- 
pressed by Hermann Gunkel, Das Médrchen im Alten Testament (Tibingen, Mohr, 
1921) 77; see also T. K. Cheyne, Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel 300; and 
Jensen, op. cit. 307 f. As the following analysis makes clear, the Abraham doublet 
offers some helpful details. 

10 Tt will be understood that the citations are to Genesis for the Lot story and to 
Metamorphoses ὃ for the Philemon story. 

1 Abraham’s entertainment of his divine guests is described with greater detail 
than is Lot’s. It reminds us of Ovid’s description of Philemon’s hospitality, though it 
is plain that Ovid has elaborated what tradition brought him. 
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5. The angels tell Lot to take his family and leave the place (19. 12, 15), 
as the two gods tell Philemon and Baucis to leave their house (690-693). 

6. The angels inform Lot that they will destroy the wicked city (19. 
13), as the gods inform the pious couple that they will destroy the people 
of their region (689 f.). 

7. The angels reveal themselves to Lot as messengers of Yahweh 
(19. 13), as Jupiter and Mercury reveal their true nature to Philemon 
and Baucis (689). 

8. Lot and his family leave the city and go to a mountain (19. 16-17, 
23, 30), as Philemon and Baucis go with the gods to a mountaintop 
(692-695). 

9. Lot is granted a boon, the saving of Zoar (19. 20-22), as Philemon 
and Baucis are granted their desire to be priests of the new temple and 
to die together (704-711). As we shall see, the wish-fulfilling motive is 
fairly constant in the flood myths. 

10. Yahweh destroys the cities of the plain in a rain of fire and brim- 
stone (19. 24-25; compare 19. 28), as the gods flood the Phrygian land 
(696 f.). In the Lot story the flood is somewhat disguised; of this I have 
more to say later.” 

We thus see a striking likeness between these two stories that at first 
glance appear unlike because of the differences in literary craftsmanship 
between the Genesis writer and Ovid. The Hebrew and the Roman have 
different purposes, make different emphases, and use different embellish- 
ments. Behind these superficial differences of a literary kind the Phrygian 
and Hebrew variants had of course developed differences of detail, e.g. 
the concrete differences of content seen above in features 4, 9, and 10. 


12 See below, pages 102 f. It is desirable at this point that I place the Lot story,as I 
have placed the Philemon story, in comparison with the Noah and Deucalion stories. 
The citations of the Noah and Deucalion stories for features 1 to 6 are the same as 
above, page 94. 

_ 1. The god learns of the impiety of men, 19. 4-9. 

. He decides to destroy impious men, 19. 15. 

. He sends destruction upon them, 19. 24-25. 

. A pious man and wife are saved, 19. 12, 15-17. Lot’s daughters are also saved. 
. They find safety on a mountain, 19. 17, 30. 

They are granted a boon, 19. 20-22. 

The feature of making sacrifice is absent from the Lot story as we have it in Genesis 
19. To the foregoing six features may be added: 

7. The pious man becomes drunken after deliverance, and one or more of his chil- 
. dren take advantage of his condition to commit sinful acts in respect to him. Lot: 19. 
30-38. Noah: 9. 20-27. The feature as it stands is obviously a Hebrew contribution 
to the Lot and Noah stories, whatever its original nature was. The twist given it is an 
expression of Hebrew regards to neighboring peoples; the Canaanites are descended 
from the wicked Ham, the Moabites and Ammonites from the wicked daughters of 
Lot. See pa ann Gunkel, Genesis (3d ed.; Géttingen, Vandenhoeck-Ruprecht, 
1910) 217 f. 

Compare Cheyne’s presentation of the parallelism of the Lot, Noah, and Utnapish- 
tim stories, Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel 299 f. 


_— 
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There are features that appear in one variant and not in the other, e.g. 
the famous incident of Lot’s wife, an aetiological accretion. We must 
remember that these stories had no fixed form and that undue weight 
must not be given to the written versions found in Genesis and the 
Metamorphoses, for each preserves one man’s narrative at a particular 
time for a particular purpose. Behind the written record lay a fluid oral 
tradition, in which the constant was the plot structure. Hence oral 
variants of the Philemon story in Phrygia probably resembled oral 
variants of the Lot story in Palestine much more obviously than Ovid’s 
narrative resembles Genesis 19. 

For example, Ovid uses only four words to tell us that the people of the 
region were inhospitable and leaves us to suppose that solely for their 
inhospitality they received meritas poenas. But the analogy of the Lot 
story and, as we shall see, of other extant variants’ indicates that the 
Philemon story as told in Phrygia contained a crowning example of 
human wickedness; for this feature provides a foil to the righteousness of 
the pious man and gives better motivation to the deluge that follows. 

It is apparent that the Philemon and Lot stories stand close together 
as variants of a story type that is similar to the Babylonian flood myth 
as represented in the Utnapishtim, Noah, and Deucalion stories.* We 
may call it a subtype of the Babylonian flood myth, for it shows the 
following peculiarities that mark it off from the Utnapishtim-Noah- 
Deucalion group: (1) the divine’ tour of inspection, (2) the crowning 
example of human wickedness, (3) the escape on foot to a mountaintop, 
and (4) fire deluge in addition to water deluge, a subject that I discuss 
in the next section. 

LYCAON 
Of special significance in the Lot-Philemon type is the device of the 
traveling gods. This is a common motive in folk tale: a god, saint, or 
other superhuman being wanders about on earth in disguise.!® It is 


13 See below, page 100 and note 63. 

14 Contrary to Frazer, op. cit. 335-337, I am convinced that the Deucalion myth is 
related to the Babylonian, but modified by local traditions. See Andree, op. cit. 39-43, 
and Winternitz, loc. cit. 326, 329. Among the flood myths gathered by Andree, Winter- 
nitz, and Frazer, opp. citt., there are some from distant parts of the world, e.g. the 
Americas, that have not been contaminated by the Noah story; they show almost no 
resemblance to the Babylonian myth outside of the flood itself. But the Deucalion 
myth and the Babylonian agree in such particulars as the ark, the boon, and the 
thank offerings. On the Sumerian origin of the Babylonian flood myth see 8S. N. 
ay eet Mythology (Philadelphia, The American Philosophical Society, 
1944), 97 f. 

15 See e.g. the story of Hyrieus, Ovid, Fasti 5. 495-536; Grimm, Kinder- und Haus- 
mdrchen 87. Interesting is Kostes Passayannes, Tod Χριστοῦ τὸ χέρι, in E. Legrand and 
H. Pernot, Chrestomathie grecque moderne (Paris, Garnier, 1899) 355-358. For other 
examples see Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmdrchen der 
Briider Grimm, I1 (Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1915) 210-212; 
Malten, loc. cit. 179-186. 
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usually combined with a theoxenza, as in the stories of Philemon and Lot, 
though that may appear separately, as in the Tantalus story. In his 
Fasti, Ovid tells the story of old Hyrieus who entertained Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Mercury, while they were wandering incognito. Ovid employs 
the same technique in describing Hyrieus’s humble entertainment as in 
describing Philemon’s. But the story of Hyrieus does not seem to involve 
a flood myth. 

It is easy to see how this motive can become attached to a flood story. 
The god who is treated badly as he travels about earth is sure to feel 
anger, and, after the manner of gods, desire to punish the offenders. This 
development meets the constant conception of the flood myths that the 
flood was sent to punish men for their sins. So the god’s travels acquire 
the special purpoge of looking into the state of men’s morals; the god’s 
wandering becomes a tour of inspection.' 

Such a tour of inspection is found early in Ovid’s account of Deuca- 
lion’s flood; but, as I have pointed out, it forms part of the Lycaon story; 
for, as Ovid has it, Lycaon’s crime is the crowning wickedness of de- 
praved mankind, the last straw, that forces Jupiter-Zeus to a decision 
to destroy the human race. Servius-Danielis and the First Vatican 
Mythographer also report the tradition that connects Lycaon with 
Deucalion’s flood, while Apollodorus states that the flood occurred in 
the reign of Nyctimus, Lycaon’s son and successor, and that some men 
said that the deluge was caused by the impiety of Lycaon’s sons. Other- 
wise the Lycaon story is told without reference to Deucalion.” Zeus at 
the house of Lycaon is served human flesh, that of Areas or of Nyctimus 
or of some unknown person, either by Lycaon or by Lycaon’s sons; 
whereupon Zeus rises up in wrath, upsets the table, and destroys the 
wicked household. It is apparent that at first the Lycaon story was 
independent of the Deucalion story. 

In most of the sources Lycaon appears to be another Tantalus. He is 
intimate with Zeus, who comes to his house as an honored guest.!8 Only 
Ovid and the First Vatican Mythographer, who is probably dependent on 

16 Homer knew such stories, as is seen in Odyssey 17. 485-487: 

Kal τε θεοὶ ξείνοισιν ἐοικότες ἀλλοδαποῖσι, 
παντοῖοι τελέθοντες, ἐπιστρωφῶσι πόληας, 
ἀνθρώπων ὕβριν τε καὶ εὐνομίην ἐφορῶντες. 

17 The sources of the Lycaon story are Ovid, Metam. 1. 211-241; Apollodorus 3. 8. 
1 f.; Nicolaus of Damascus, frag. 43 Mueller (copied by Suidas s.v. Λυκάων); Eratos- 
thenes, Catasterismi 8 (who attributes at least part of his story to Hesiod); Clement, 
Protrept. 2. 36, p. 31p; Nonnus, Dionys. 18. 20-24; scholiast on Lycophron, Alex. 
481; Hyginus, Fab. 176; Hyginus, Astron. 2. 4; Arnobius, Adv. Nat. 4. 24; Lactantius 
Placidus on Theb. 7. 414, 11. 128; Servius on Aen. 1. 731; Servius-Danielis on Eclog. 
6. 41; First Vatican Mythographer 17, 189; scholiasts on Germanicus, Aratea 90. 


18 Lactantius Placidus says that Lycaon sought revenge upon Zeus for his treatment 
of Callisto; see also Eratosthenes, loc. cit. 
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Ovid, clearly tell us that Zeus called at Lycaon’s house while on a tour 
of inspection. But Apollodorus says that Zeus came to Lycaon’s house 
disguised in the humble garb of a workingman for the purpose of testing 
the impiety of Lycaon’s sons; while Nicolaus seems to have a tour of 
inspection in a sort of euhemeristic dress: Lycaon, to keep his subjects in 
the right way, told them that Zeus often came to his house in disguise 
to find out who was good and who was wicked; on one occasion, when he 
told them that Zeus was soon to visit him, his sons prepared human flesh 
for the coming guest.!* It is safe to assume that the motive of the wan- 
dering and inquiring god lies behind the versions of Apollodorus and 
Nicolaus and that it belongs to the story. The other group of sources 
apparently depends upon a version influenced by the Tantalus story. 

We notice at once that the divine tour of inspection and the destruc- 
tion of the wicked are features that the Lycaon story has in common with 
the Lot and Philemon stories. Hence we may inquire whether there are 
other common features.?? I shall arrange my discussion in the order of 
the ten features of correspondence listed above (pp. 95f.). 

1. Zeus wanders through Arcadia (Metam. 1. 216 f.) on a tour of inspec- 
tion. Here there is only one traveler, while the Philemon and Lot 
stories have two. This is hardly a significant difference, for we shall see 
but one wanderer in later variants.”? But Hermes may have accompanied 
his father in the original story that was told in Arcadia; for there was a 
tradition that Lycaon founded a temple of Hermes Cyllenius.** The 
importance of this will be seen in what follows. 

2. Lycaon receives and entertains Zeus.”4 


19 Notice Nicolaus’s words: ἔφη τὸν Δία ἑκάστοτε φοιτᾶν παρ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀνδρὶ ξένῳ ὁμοιού- 
μενον εἰς ἔποψιν τῶν δικαίων τε καὶ ἀδίκων. We can’t say, from the point of view of the 
story, whether Lycaon was telling the truth or not; but the punishment actually 
came from the δαιμόνιον. 

20 Gunkel, Genesis 214 includes the story of Lycaon in a group that he refers to the 
Lot story-type. 

2 There is a remarkable correspondence in expression between Metam. 1. 211-213 
and Genesis 18. 20-21: 

1) contigerat nostras infamia temporis aures; 

quam cupiens falsam summo delabor Olympo 
et deus humana lustro sub imagine terras. 

2) And the Lord said, Because the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and 
because their sin is grievous; I will go down now, and see whether they have done 
altogether according to the ery of it, which is come unto me; and if not, I will know. 

In fact, Genesis 18. 20-21 seems out of place and perhaps should immediately 
precede 19. 1. On the intervening verses see Gunkel, Genesis 203 f. 

22 See below, page 109 with notes 62 and 63. Notice three angels in the Abraham 
doublet (see note 9 above) and the occasional use of the singular in the Lot story 
(see 19. 18-22). See Gunkel, Genesis 199 f., 206 ἢ. 

; 23 Hyginus, Fab. 225: Lycaon Pelasgi filius templum Mercurio Cyllenio in Arcadia 
ecit. 

24 Notice that evening is the time of Zeus’s arrival, as Ovid has it, Metam. 1. 219, 
and for the angels’ arrival, Genesis 19. 1; while in the Philemon story late afternoon 
or evening may be indicated by requiem petentes, Metam. 8. 628. 
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3. Either Lyecaon himself (Ovid, Eratosthenes, Nonnus, Hyginus 
Astron., and minor sources) or Lycaon’s sons (Nicolaus, Apollodorus, 
Hyginus Fab., scholiast on Lycophron) tempted Zeus by serving him 
human flesh; and, according to Ovid, Lycaon planned to kill the guest. 
In this feature we see a closer resemblance to the Lot story. Here, as 
there, the crowning evil is done while the deity is in the house of his host. 

4. Zeus gives signs of his divine nature. He says (Metam. 1. 220): signa 
dedi venisse deum. In ‘‘Philemon and Baucis’” we see such a sign, the 
magic pitcher. In the Lot story, as we have it, the sign is given not at 
the feast but in the course of succeeding events. It appears to be an 
important device in this type; the god comes in disguise, but he gives a 
sign that no ordinary visitor has come. It is the first step in the revelation 
of the god and is followed by the god’s statement of his true identity 
(feature 7). 

5. This is the same as feature 4 of the general flood story, the saving 
of a pious man and his wife (or entire family). This feature as such does 
not appear in any extant version of the Lycaon story. But we have 
evidence that earlier versions contained it. We have seen that in some 
fairly good sources, the versions of Nicolaus, Apollodorus, and Hyginus 
Fab., the evil deed was committed by Lycaon’s sons. Moreover, Nicolaus 
tells us that Lycaon was a righteous man who wished to improve the 
morals of his people. Hesiod calls him ἀντίθεος, and Pausanias tells us that 
he founded the city of Lycosura, gave Zeus the name Lycaeus, and insti- 
tuted the Lycaean games.”* Thus he appears to be a sort of Arcadian 
culture hero. Again, the scholiast on Lycophron says that Zeus spared 
Lycaon and a few others when he destroyed Lycaon’s house.” And, after 
all, that is little different from Ovid’s account: Jupiter-Zeus destroys the 
house and, presumably, its inhabitants, but Lycaon himself becomes a 
wolf and consequently does not lose his life. The wolf transformation is 
_ also found in Eratosthenes, Hyginus, Servius, Lactantius Placidus, and 
minor sources. In fact, only Apollodorus and Servius-Danielis tell us 
that Lycaon was killed by Zeus. 

So it appears that the wicked Lycaon has developed from the virtuous 
Lycaon who was saved from destruction. We may suppose that with him 
his wife was saved, possibly the Nonacris of Pausanias 8. 17. 6.” 

6 and 7. The god’s announcement to the pious man of coming destruc- 
tion for the wicked and his verbal revelation of himself, which accom- 
pany feature 5 in the Philemon and Lot stories, are lost in the literary 


25 Hesiod, frag. 44 Rzach, ap. Strab. 5. 2. 4, p. 221; Pausanias 8. 2. 1. 

6 μόνῳ συγχωρῆσαι Λυκάονι καὶ ὀλίγοις ἄλλοις... . Apollodorus 3. 8. 1 says that Nycti- 
mus was spared. 

21 Little is said anywhere about a wife of Lyecaon. Apollodorus 3. 8. 1 says that he 
had fifty sons by many women. 
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tradition of the Lycaon story. But they follow necessarily from the god’s 
selection of a pious man for salvation. 

8. A trace of a tradition that Lycaon found safety on a mountain is to 
be seen in Pausanias’s statement that Lycaon founded the city of Lyco- 
sura and the cult of Zeus Lycaeus on Mount Lycaeus. Now there was a 
town called Lycorea on Mount Parnassus, which was associated with 
Deucalion’s flood. Pausanias tells us that when the floodwaters over- 
whelmed an ancient city, those that escaped were guided to the heights 
of Parnassus by the howling of wolves, and the city that they built they 
called Lycorea.?® Lucian places the landing of Deucalion’s ark at Lycorea.?° 
And the Parian Marble says that Deucalion was king in Lycorea when 
the flood came on.*® The similar names of the towns, the presence of 
wolves, and the connection with a flood suggest that the traditions of the 
two regions were related. We may suppose, then, that Lycaon fled from 
Trapezus at the foot of Mount Lycaeus to the heights of the mountain 
where he built the sanctuary of Zeus Lycaeus, and descended, when the 
danger was past, to the site of Lycosura.** 

9. As for the granting of a boon, we find one in the scholiast on Lyco- 
phron, who says that Zeus granted Lycaon his life when he asked for it.” 
He adds that a few others were spared too. In the original story, no doubt, 
Lycaon did not have to beg for his life. But he may have asked that one 
or more of his sons be spared. 

10. Zeus destroys the house of Lycaon and its wicked inhabitants with 
his thunderbolt. On this all sources, with trifling exceptions, are agreed. 
Nicolaus adds that great storms broke out. There are hints that the 
devastation covered a wider area. In one tradition found in the scholia 
on Lycophron Alex. 481 we find καὶ τὴν ᾿Αρκαδίαν συνεχῶς ἐκεραύνου, ἕως ἡ 
Γῆ παρακαλοῦσα τὸν Δία τὴν χεῖρα ἐξέτεινε. The intervention of Ge is also 
found in Apollodorus: she stays the hand of Zeus when he is blasting 
Lycaon’s sons and so saves the life of Nyctimus, the youngest; so that it 
is probable that behind this account lies a tradition in which much more 
than Lycaon’s house is destroyed. The intervention of Ge recalls her part 
in the Phaéthon story as told by Ovid, when she pleads with Jupiter-Zeus 
to spare her from destruction. 

We have, then, a close parallel to the story of Lot and Sodom, in which 


28 Pausanias 10. 6. 2. 

29 Lucian, Timon 3. 

30 Marmor Parium 4-7. 

31 This is analogous to what happened in the Lycorea story. The name Lycorea was 
actually applied both to a peak of Parnassus, modern Liakoura or Lykeri (see Y. 
Béquignon, Gréce, Paris, Hachette, 1935, 253 f.), and to a town which Strabo 9. 3. 3, 
p. 418, locates just above Delphi, therefore on the lower slopes of Parnassus. 

82 See the quotation in note 26. 

33 Metam. 2. 272-300. 
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Yahweh rains down fire and brimstone. For the blasting of Lycaon’s 
house by a thunderbolt means its destruction by fire, as several sources 
indicate. Hyginus Astron. and the scholiasts on Germanicus use fulmine 
incendere; Lactantius Placidus merely says domum incendit; while Ovid 
speaks of vindex flamma (230). Also, as Ovid has it (Metam. 1. 253-259), 
when Jupiter-Zeus is thinking of destroying mankind by means of fire, 
he intends to use his lightnings to start the conflagration. 

There is also evidence of a water deluge in the Lot story. Strabo and 
Josephus tell of a rising of the Dead Sea to cover the wicked cities.** This 
tradition may be present in Genesis. In 13. 10, Lot looks down upon a 
fertile valley whither he goes to live among its cities. In 14. 3, after 
mention of the kings of these cities, it is said, ‘All these were joined 
together in the vale of Siddim, which is the salt sea.” The narrative 
apparently supposes that the Dead Sea did not yet exist.*° In any case, 
there is no denying the existence of a tradition that the cities of the plain 
(i.e., of the valley) were submerged. 

It is worth while to notice the words of Genesis 19. 24, which are 
translated, “Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven.’’ The word razned liter- 
ally translates the Hebrew himtir, a form of the common verb meaning 
‘“o.Tail, 

Likewise there is evidence of a water deluge in the Lycaon tradition. 
Nicolaus, we have seen, speaks of great storms that came up. Moreover, 
the lightning means rain as well as fire; the thunderbolt is a symbol of 
rain among many peoples. Also, the tradition that Deucalion’s flood was 
the sequel to Lycaon’s crime indicates that the Lycaon story involved a 
flood at the outset. As we shall see, the Deucalion story had a tendency 
to capture the other flood stories of Greece. 

We therefore have evidence of both water and fire as agents of destruc- 
tion in the Lot and Lycaon stories. The fact is that in the whole class of 
stories about the destruction of peoples and lands for their wickedness, 
the water deluge and the fire deluge are interchangeable. The Norse 
myth of Ragnarék, though it is told as a prophecy of the future, is essen- 
tially a deluge story in which both water and fire are destructive agents.*6 

84 Strabo 16. 2. 44, p. 764; Josephus, Ant. Jud. 1. 174. 


_. See S. R. Driver, The Book of Genesis (New York, Gorham; London, Methuen; 

1904) 170 f.; John Skinner, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis (New 
York, Scribner’s, 1910) 310-312; Gunkel, Genesis 215 f., 280. 

86 Saemund, Poetic Edda, Voluspé 36-58 (44-65); Snorri Sturluson, Prose Edda, 
Gylfaginning 51-53 (55-58). On fire and flood in the Ragnarék story see Axel Olrik, 
Ragnarék, Die Sagen vom Weltuntergang, translated into German by Wilhelm Ranisch 
(Berlin-Leipzig, De Gruyter, 1922) 22-36, 43-46; he attributes the world fire to 
Christian influence; in the pagan story Surt’s fire burns only the dwellings of the gods 
before the world sinks into the sea; ibid. 131. See Strabo 4. 4. 4, p. 197, on a Druid 
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Men grow more evil until they reach the same depths as in the Deucalion 
and Noah stories; the description in the Eddas sounds much like Ovid 
or Genesis.*” Then, concluding the great conflict of gods and giants, fire 
overwhelms the world. But even while the battle is on, the sea rushes 
over the world, and at last covers it all. Lif and Lifthrasir survive the 
catastrophe, and a new world rises from the sea. We have already noticed 
Jupiter-Zeus’s hesitation between fire and water in Ovid’s narrative of 
Deucalion’s flood, when he decides against fire that the heavens might 
not be endangered; and he remembers that some day the whole world 
will disappear in fire (Metam. 1. 253-259). This reminds one of the per- 
sistent Christian tradition that the world will be destroyed by fire in the 
last days. Finally, we may glance a moment at the story of Phaéthon. It 
is by design, no doubt, that Ovid tells the story of Phaéthon soon after 
the flood story and at equal length, to show that the world suffered from 
both water and fire in the early days.*® ; 

Thus in six of the above-mentioned features (1-4, 9, 10) the Lycaon 
story is very like the Lot and Philemon stories, and there is evidence that 
its preliterary form contained the other four. Of these four the case for 
the most important, the saving of Lycaon as a pious man (5), is strongest; 
and the other three hinge upon this. The middle part of the story, so 
to speak, has dropped out. 

We have noticed that when the pious man finally reaches safety he 
offers sacrifice to the deity and sometimes founds a cult to commemorate 
his escape.*® This feature is absent from the Lot story as we have it,*° but 
is present in the Philemon story and in the Utnapishtim-Noah-Deucalion 
group. We have seen that Lycaon founded the cult of Zeus Lycaeus on 
Mount Lycaeus, and also a cult of Hermes Cyllenius.*! It is reasonable 





tradition in which both fire and water are to destroy the world, and Walter Anderson, 
Nordasiatische Flutsagen (Dorpat, Mattiesen, 1923) 6-16, 31-34, on stories in which 
the deluge is caused by fiery waters. 

37 See Gylfaginning 51 (55), translated by A. G. Brodeur: ‘‘In that time brothers 
shall slay each other for greed’s sake, and none shall spare father or son in man- 
slaughter and in incest.’’ Compare Véluspé 37 f. (45f.). 

38 Metam. 1. 750-2. 400; see also Plato, Tim. 22c; Lucretius 5. 396-405; Diodorus 
Siculus 5. 23; Lucian, Dial. Deor. 25. The scholiast on Plato, Tim. 224, says that the 
flood in Thessaly and Phaéthon’s conflagration took place in the same period. 

39 In fact, we can be sure that every flood myth of the Near East and related areas 
contains in its complete form an immediate sacrifice at the place of deliverance and 
the subsequent foundation of a cult at that place. On the one hand, we can suppose 
that Philemon and Baucis made immediate sacrifices; on the other, that Utnapishtim 
and Noah founded a sanctuary. 

40 Yet something of the sort may be veiled in the Zoar episode (19. 18-23), whether 
or not that is a later addition to Genesis 19 (see Gunkel, Genesis 206). That is, Zoar, 
located at the base of the mountains, may play the same role as Lycosura, to whose 
territory apparently belonged the sanctuary of Zeus Lycaeus, Pausanias 8. 38. Notice 
that Philemon’s temple stands in the lowlands, preserved from the waters. 

a τ Which would not necessarily be the great cult of Hermes Cyllenius on Mount 
yllene. 
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to suppose that he was credited with founding the Zeus cult, if not the 
Hermes cult too, in thanksgiving for his deliverance. Though the cult 
myth probably antedated the appearance of the flood myth in that 
region (see pages 107 f. below), once Lycaon was conceived as a flood hero 
it is likely that other stories about him were fitted to his new role. 

It seems evident, therefore, that in the stories of Philemon, Lot, and 
Lycaon we have three ancient variants of a flood myth that were situated 
at widely separated points in Palestine, Phrygia, and Arcadia. Is there 
any reason why the myth should have settled down in precisely these 
places? 

The Dead Sea region offers exactly the conditions that suit the story 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. I can do no better than quote George Adam 
Smith: 


. . sometimes columns of mist rear themselves from the sea, heavy clouds are formed, 
and thunderstorms rage the more violently for their narrow confines, as the torn 
coasts testify, with lightning and floods of rain. . . . But the streams which feed the 
Dead Sea are unusually saline; they flow through nitrous soil, and are fed by sul- 
phurous springs. . . . Along the shores are deposits of sulphur and petroleum springs. 
The surrounding strata are rich in bituminous matter, and after earthquakes lumps of 
bitumen are found floating on the water. . . . At the south-east end a ridge of rock-salt, 
300 feet high, runs for five miles, elsewhere there are deep saline deposits. . . . in this 
bituminous soil took place one of those terrible explosions and conflagrations, which 
have broken out in the similar geology of the oil districts of North America. In such 
soil reservoirs of oil and gas are formed, and suddenly discharged by their own pressure 
or by earthquake. The gas explodes, carrying high into the air masses of oil which 
fall back in fiery rain... .* 


The salt deposits and the presence of asphalt and sulphur in the area 
are mentioned by all writers on this region. The conditions, we see, are 
such as to lend themselves to a story of combined water and fire deluge. 

What are the conditions on the site of the Philemon-Baucis tale? Ovid 
‘does no more than place the scene in the Phrygian hills. But we know 
from other sources that Apamea and Iconium were the centers of flood 
traditions.*® Apamea laid claim to the Noah story, possibly before the 
beginning of our era; and we can suppose that the Jews who came into 
Phrygia around 200 B.c. found a flood myth already there that their own 


_ 4 The Historical Geography of the Holy Land (London, Hodder and Stoughton, 

1931) 499-516; the quotations are from pages 500 f. and 508. See also Cheyne, The 
New World I (1892) 242 f.; G. F. Wright, art. ‘“Dead Sea,’”’ The International Standard 
Bible Encyclopaedia II 801-810, who mentions the torrential floods of this area (804); 
Skinner, loc. cit.; Driver, op. cit. 168-171, 201-208; J. Penrose Harland, ‘Sodom and 
Gomorrah,” Biblical Archaeologist V (1942) 17-32, VI (1943) 41-54. 

43 See Babelon, Frazer, Ramsay, Reinach, Calder, Malten, locc. citt. (see note 2); 
see also Calder, note in Classical Review XX XVIII (1924) 118, and H. J. Rose, notes 
ibid. XLII (1928) 171, XLIII (1929) 61. Rose suggests that in the Phrygian flood 
myth the deluge was caused by the tears of Nannacus. 
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could supplant or merge with. Iconitum seems to have been the center of 
the Nannacus tradition: Nannacus was a Phrygian king who foresaw the 
flood, which is identified with Deucalion’s flood in the sources; or his 
subjects received an oracle that all men would die when he died.*4 Here 
too, perhaps, belongs the story of a certain Priasus who escaped death 
when Zeus flooded the Phrygian plain.*® 

Both Apamea and Iconium are in the lake region of Anatolia, a fact 
that fits the type of flood we find in Ovid’s Philemon story. Calder favors 
locating the story beside Lake Trogitis, which sometimes rises and floods 
over a low rim into a canyon that leads to the plain of Iconium.** This 
lies about fifty miles southwest of Iconium in the region known as 
Isauria; moreover, it is about thirty miles from Lystra, where, as Calder 
and others have pointed out, Paul and Barnabas were taken for Zeus and 
Hermes by the inhabitants.” It is clear that in the folklore of this region 
Zeus and Hermes, or their native equivalents, were said to wander in 
disguise through the land. 

Calder’s suggestion is very good, he the analogy of the Lot story 
draws my attention to Lake Tatta, a salt lake lying about sixty miles 
northeast of Iconium. The region between Iconium and Lake Tatta is in 
large part barren, with a great deal of salt in the soil.48 Here are condi- 
tions that suggest the Dead Sea. 

The evidence suggests that a number of places in southern Phrygia 
and Lycaonia claimed to be the home or refuge of the flood hero. A large 
part of the region shows suitable conditions for the story. As Calder 
says, the region along the northern base of the Taurus is unstable, one 
of extinct volcanoes, hot springs, and frequent earthquakes. 

Now what about Arcadia, specifically the Mount Lycaeus region? 
Certainly it has no salt sea. But if we look up Trapezus in Pausanias, we 
find some very interesting information (8. 29.1): . .. ἐπὶ τὸν ᾿Αλφειὸν ἐν 
ἀριστερᾷ καταβαίνοντι ἐκ Τραπεζοῦντος οὐ πόρρω τοῦ ποταμοῦ Βίύθος ἐστὶν 
ὀνομαζόμενον ... καὶ πηγή τε αὐτόθι ἐστὶν ᾿Ολυμπιὰς καλουμένη . . . καὶ πλησίον 
τῆς πηγῆς πῦρ ἀνίησι. Aristotle (or pseudo-Aristotle) and Pliny the Elder 
confirm the existence of ground fires in the neighborhood of Megalopolis.*® 


44 Zenobius, Cent. 6. 10; Suidas s.v. Navvaxos; Stephanus Byz. s.v. Ἰκόνιον. 

45 Nonnus, Dionys. 13. 522-544. 

46 Loc. cit. 210 f. (see note 2). 

47 Acts 14. 11-13. 

48 Art. “Lycaonia,” Enc. Brit., 14th ed., XIV 511; William Hamilton, Researches 
in Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia (London, 1842) IT 235, 237 f. Thirty miles or so 
north of Iconium lies the city of Laodicea Κατακεκαυμένη, though no natural feature of 
the place can explain the epithet;see Hamilton, ibid. 194 f. But Phrygia Κατακεκαυμένη 
far to the west on the borders of Lydia and Caria is a region of burnt volcanic soil; 
see Birchner, art. ““Katakekaumene,” Pauly-Wissowa, R.-H. X 2462 f. 

ἮΝ Aristotle De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus 127, Ῥ. ᾿8428; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 2. 106. 
37. 
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Dodwell in the early nineteenth century had reports of these ground fires 
from natives of the immediate neighborhood of ancient Trapezus.*° Ross 
was told that “thirty or forty years before his time the earth burned for 
several years; no flames were seen, but the surface of the ground was 
very hot and smoke rose from it continually, and always in denser volumes 
after rain; a strong smell of sulphur was also perceptible.’ Philippson 
explains the phenomenon as due to deposits of lignite.*? 

With this information the position of Trapezus in the Lycaon story 
assumes a new importance. In five of the sources (Apollodorus, Eratos- 
thenes, Hyginus Fab., Hyginus Astron., scholiast on Lycophron) it is 
said that Zeus in his wrath overturned Lycaon’s table; and four of them 
(exc. Hyginus Astron.) say that Trapezus received its name from this 
occurrence. Also scholiast S on Germanicus says that Trapezus was 
built on the site of Lycaon’s blasted house.** It has always been thought 
that this was a rather absurd aetiological accretion to the story. But we 
can see now that Trapezus is the equivalent of Sodom and of Philemon’s 
neighborhood in Phrygia. There Lycaon entertained Zeus; there the 
ghastly crime was committed; from thence Lycaon escaped to safety. 

The significance of Trapezus for the Arcadian deluge story is enhanced 
by Pausanias’s next statement (8. 29. 2): ᾿Λέγουσι δὲ of ᾿Αρκάδες τὴν λεγο- 
μένην Γιγάντων μάχην καὶ θεῶν ἐνταῦθα ... γενέσθαι... , Kal θύουσιν ἀστραπαῖς 
αὐτόθι καὶ θυέλλαις τε καὶ βρονταῖς. In this place of earth fires, religious 
honors were paid to lightning, thunder, and hurricane, so that we have 
all the elements for just such a deluge as occurs in the Lot story. The 
location of the gigantomachy there is interesting, inasmuch as Ovid 
places it among the evils of.the Iron Age that brought on the flood 
(Metam. 1. 151-162); and there is a reminder both of Ragnar6ék and of 
the gigantomachy that preceded the flood caused by Ymir’s blood.*4 

The Lot-Philemon-Lycaon story, which we may call the Lot type, 
‘probably moved from east to west and appeared in Phrygia before 
Arcadia. For the region around Iconium, Lystra, Lake Tatta, and Lake 
Trogitis is called Lycaonia, which is sometimes distinguished from 


50 Edward Dodwell, A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece (London, 
1819) 11 380: ‘‘Nearer the chain of Lycaeon is a village called Maura, and a torrent- 
bed named Bathu Reuma, in the vicinity of which we were informed that flames were 
sometimes seen to burst from the ground. It is no doubt the Bathos of Pausanias, 
» where he affirms that fire rises from the ground.” 

51 Quoted from Frazer, Pausanias (London, Maemillan, 1898) IV 314, who cites 
L. Ross, Reisen 90. 

82 Alfred Philippson, Der Peloponnes (Berlin, Friedlander, 1892) 254, who also 
notes the presence of sulphur springs in the neighborhood and shows that a lake once 
covered the Megalopolis area. 

" 58 It may be significant that Ovid and Nonnus mention the table; see also Ovid, 

is 429. E 

54 Gylfaginning 7; see also Poetic Edda, Vafpridnismadl 21 and Grimnismal 40. 
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Phrygia, Iconium being reckoned to either.*®> The people of the region 
were called Λυκάονες, Lycaones.*® Theocritus calls Lycaon’s grandson Arcas 
Avxaovidas; Ovid calls Callisto Lycaonis as daughter of Lycaon.*” In 
Greek the adjective Λυκαόνιος, formed in reference to Lycaon, could also 
be used to mean Lycaonian; in Latin we find the adjective Lycaonius as a 
derivative both from Lycaonia and from Lycaon.** Moreover, Arcadia 
was said to have been called Lycaonia in the far distant past, as Corinth 
was called Ephyre or Delos was called Ortygia.*® 

In view of this it is probable that the Lot story came from Anatolia 
into Greece and into Arcadia as a story of wicked Lycaonians whom 
Zeus destroyed in a deluge. Almost at once the name was misunderstood, 
we may suppose, and taken to mean the sons or subjects of Lycaon. 
Hence the prominence of Lycaon’s sons as perpetrators of the evil deed. 

For Lycaon was already well established in Arcadian legend. But the 
original legend was considerably unlike the story that we have been 
studying. Pausanias preserves it for us (8. 2. 3): he tells us that Lycaon 
sacrificed a child upon the altar of Zeus Lycaeus and thereupon became a 
wolf. We know that this story is bound up with the cult of Zeus Lycaeus. 
Human sacrifice was made to him at intervals, a practice that may have 
continued down to the fourth century B.c. and later. It was said that the 
worshiper who partook of the human flesh, which was mixed with that of 
a more usual victim, was transformed into a wolf, and remained a wolf 
for eight years, finally resuming human form if he had abstained in the 
meantime from eating human flesh.®° It is plain that Lycaon was not 
originally supposed to have committed a crime in making the child- 
sacrifice. That is a construction of later times and of peoples horrified 
at cannibalism. 

We have noticed in the sources that Lycaon is usually turned into a 
wolf at the time of Zeus’s destruction of his house and family; that is, he 
receives a double punishment. From the viewpoint of the versions in 


55 See Strabo 12. 5. 4-6. 2, p. 568; H. Kiepert, Atlas Antiquus (12th ed.; Berlin, 
Reimer, n.d.) Map IV. Lyeaonia and Isauria may be reckoned to Greater Phrygia. 

56 Xenophon, Anab. 3. 2.23; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 5.29. 29. 105. 

57 Theocritus, [dyll 1. 126; Ovid, Fasti 2. 173. 

58 From Lycaonia, Virgil, Aen. 10. 749; from Lycaon in reference to Callisto, Ca- 
tullus 66. 66; Ovid, Metam. 2. 496, Fasti 3. 793, Trist. 3. 2. 2; in reference to Lycaon’s 
table, Ovid, [bis 429. Greek Λυκαόνιος is used of Callisto in Callimachus, Hymn 1. 41; 
Nonnus, Dionys. 1. 462; but may refer to Lycaonia in Antipater, Pal. Anth. 9. 603. 4. 

59 Dionysius Hal., Ant. Rom. 2. 1. 2; Stephanus Byz. s.v. ᾿Αρκάς. 

60 Plato, Republic 565p; Pausanias 8. 2. 3, 6. See Frazer, edition of Apollodorus 
(Loeb Classical Library, 1921) I 391-393; Walter Immerwahr, Die Kulte und Mythen 
Arkadiens (Leipzig, Teubner, 1891) 1-24; A. B. Cook, Zeus I (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1914) 63-99; W. R. Halliday, The Greek Questions of Plutarch (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1928) 169-172; H. Jeanmaire, Couroi et courétes (Lille, Bibliothéque Uni- 
versitaire, 1939) 562 f. The possibility of a Wolf Society on Mount Lycaeus has been 
conjectured. 
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which Lycaon is himself the criminal, we should expect his complete 
destruction; but while others are killed, his becoming a wolf appears to 
be adequate punishment. That is, this feature clings to the story from 
the original local tradition. 

It is evident that the primitive Arcadian story was preserved in the 
cult of Zeus Lycaeus; for Pausanias reports it from the spot and has 
nothing of the deluge story.*! Apparently the latter was a popular story 
that had its origin—that is, took its Lycaon form—in the neighborhood 
of Mount Lycaeus, whence it spread through all Greece; but it was not 
recognized in the cult on Mount Lycaeus. The Lot story took root in the 
neighborhood because of a favorable combination of circumstances: con- 
fusion about the Lycaonians, and the natural features of the region. As 
the deluge story spread through Greece, it became influenced by such 
stories as those of Tantalus, Atreus, and Tereus; and since the name of 
Lycaon was associated with the cannibalistic rites and werewolves of 
Mount Lycaeus, he became the villain of the tale. 

We can imagine that the reports of human sacrifice on Mount Lycaeus 
exercised the imaginations of the people of southern Arcadia. Hence 
cannibalism becomes the crowning sin in the Lycaon story; for the Greeks 
in general looked upon it with the same blend of horror and fascination 
as the Hebrews looked upon homosexual lust. 

I reconstruct the original story of Lycaon’s flood as follows: 

1. Zeus, possibly accompanied by Hermes, travels in disguise on earth 
and finds wickedness and inhospitality everywhere. 

2. Lycaon receives him and entertains him at his house in Trapezus. 

3. Zeus gives signs that no ordinary guest is present. 

4. Lycaon’s wicked sons (or subjects) serve human flesh to the traveler 
and plot to kill him. 

δ. Zeus reveals himself to Lycaon and announces his intention of de- 

‘stroying impious mankind and of sparing Lycaon and his wife. 

6. Lycaon and his wife go to the heights of Mount Lycaeus. 

7. Zeus raises a storm, blasts Trapezus with fire, and sends rain and 
ground waters over the rest of the lands. 

8. On the heights of Mount Lycaeus, Lycaon and his wife offer sacri- 
fices to Zeus Lycaeus, who receives this epithet for the first time; then 

* he builds a temple and precinct on the spot. 

9. Zeus offers Lycaon anything he wishes. Perhaps the offer was made 
while they were still in Trapezus, and Lycaon chose to have a few others 
saved with him, among whom may have been one or more of his sons, 
e.g. Nyctimus. 


61. Drexler, art. “Lykaon,” Roscher, Myth. Lex. 11 2171 holds that Pausanias has 
the older tradition. 
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10. When the waters subside, Lycaon descends to the lower slopes, 
where he builds Lycosura. 

11. He replenishes the earth. But in none of the three variants is this 
important feature of the flood myths made explicit. I have more to say 
of this later. 

Other variants of this type have appeared. The Grimms report a story 
from Lake Thun in Switzerland that is very like ““Philemon and Baucis.”’ 
The superhuman agent is a dwarf who becomes a giant.®? Mohammed 
briefly sketches the story of the destruction of el-Hijr in Arabia, which 
Doughty reports in more detail as he heard it on his travels; it appears to 
be the Lot story in distorted form. In fact, Arabia seems to provide 
several stories of this sort, and stories that are in some respects similar 
are found elsewhere.** 


LOCAL AND UNIVERSAL FLOODS 


Objection may be raised to my considering the Lot type of flood myth 
genetically related to the Babylonian type, on the ground that the one 
type is a myth of local deluge, the other of a universal deluge. I think, 
however, that no hard-and-fast distinction can be drawn between stories 
of regional floods and stories of universal floods. It is likely that the 
universal-flood stories were always regional-flood stories at first. 

This is illustrated by the less well-known flood myths of the Greeks. 
Some writers tell us of three great floods, of which Deucalion’s was the 
second.®® 

The first was the flood of Ogyges or Ogygus. No details are given other 
than Nonnus’s statement that the whole earth was hidden by the waters, 
including the Thessalian mountains and Parnassus. Ogyges is generally 
associated with Boeotia, especially Thebes, though the scholiast on 


® Grimm, Deutsche Sagen 45. The story shows (1) a wandering dwarf, (2) refusal 
of hospitality by everyone except (3) a poor couple on the edge of the village, (4) a 
humble meal, (5) a storm with lightning accompanied by overflowing streams and 
landslides that destroy the village, (6) escape of the old couple and their house, (7) 
revelation by the dwarf of his superhuman nature after the flood, (8) prayers of 
thanksgiving by the old couple. 

88 Koran 15. 80-84; C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta (London-Boston, 
Warner, 1921) I 96. The story shows (1) a sinful people, (2) a prophet as messenger 
to convey God’s warning, (3) God’s miracle of bringing forth a pregnant camel from 
a mountain, (4) the killing of the divine camel by the wicked people and their plot to 
kill the prophet, (5) rescue of the prophet by an angel, (6) destruction of the wicked 
people in wind and earthquake, (7) God’s voice from heaven (the revelation). 

64 See Doughty, ibid. 95 f.; Cheyne, The New World I (1892) 239-242; Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie 481 f. 

85 Nonnus, Dionys. 3. 202-219; scholiast on Plato, Tim. 224. On the Ogygian flood 
see also Varro, Rer. Rust. 3. 1. 3; Eusebius, Praep. Evang. 10. 10. 7; Augustine, Civ. 
Dei 18. 8; Servius on Eclog. 6. 41; on the Dardanian flood see also Lycophron, Alex. 
as with scholia; Dionysius Hal., Ant. Rom. 1. 61. 2-4; scholiasts A, B, T on Iliad 

0. 215. 
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Timaeus 224 says that he was a king of Attica. Frazer has made the 
satisfactory conjecture that the Ogygian flood story had its origin in the 
annual vicissitudes of Lake Copais, which has no natural outlet above- 
ground and must depend upon underground passages, which from time 
to time become stopped up. 

After Deucalion’s flood came the flood of Dardanus. This is associated 
both with Samothrace and Arcadia. The best authority is Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who says that the flood occurred throughout Arcadia; 
the inhabitants took refuge on the mountains and lived there poorly; 
they thereupon divided into two groups; one group, which included Dar- 
danus, went first to Samothrace and then to Troyland. This could not 
be the same as Lycaon’s flood, since Dardanus belongs to northern 
Arcadia, the area around Lake Pheneus and Mount Cyllene. As Frazer 
points out, Lake Pheneus is much like Lake Copais in that it has no 
natural outlet but is drained by underground passages and so is subject 
to frequent overflows.*? Now it is interesting that the scholiast vetws on 
Alex. 73 identifies with Deucalion’s flood the deluge that forced Dar- 
danus from Samothrace to Troy. The same thing happened to this local- 
flood story as to the Lycaon story: it began to be fused with the Deu- 
calion myth. 

There are traces of other local-flood stories that became identified with 
the Deucalion myth. According to Pausanias (1. 40. 1), Megarus escaped 
Deucalion’s flood by swimming to the top of Mount Gerania, being 
guided by the cries of cranes. Behind this notice lies a Megarian flood 
story. And Ovid tells of a certain Cerambus who with the help of the 
nymphs escaped the flood by crossing the Thessalian mountains on 
wings.°® We have seen that the Phrygian flood tradition arose in a region 
where the natural conditions were suitable; and in the story of Nannacus 
as we have it, the Phrygian flood is taken to be Deucalion’s flood.®° 

The Deucalion story itself seems to have its inception in a local-flood 
tradition which through circumstances became the Greek story of a 
universal flood. Apollodorus (1. 7. 2) says in one sentence that Zeus 
flooded the greater part of Greece, in another that the world outside of 
the Isthmus and Peloponnesus was overwhelmed. In the Parian Marble 
(7) Athens seems to have been untouched, since Deucalion found safety 
* there from the floodwaters. Frazer believes that Thessaly was the original 
home of the story and that it was an attempt to explain the break in the 


66 (Cp. cit. (see note 2) 169-163. 

7 Jbid. 163-167. On the natural reasons for a flood tradition in Samothrace see 
ibid. 167-171. 

68 Metam. 7. 353-356. There is indication of an Argive story in Etym. Magn. s.v. 
᾿Αφέσιος. ? 

69 See above, page 105. 
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mountains caused by the Vale of Tempe;7? for Apollodorus reports a 
tradition that the mountains of Thessaly parted in the flood, while 
Hellanicus has Deucalion’s ark land on Mount Othrys.” 

But these are slender threads that tie Deucalion to Thessaly. He is 
much more closely associated with the region that lies between Parnassus 
and the Malian-Euboean gulfs, especially Opuntian Locris; and the 
mountain on which he lands is usually Parnassus.” The oldest literary 
version is Pindar’s, who has Deucalion and Pyrrha descend from Par- 
nassus to build Opus in Locris as his first town. The same tradition 
appears in Strabo, who says that Deucalion lived at Cynus, the port of 
Opus, where Pyrrha’s grave was shown. And we have already noticed 
the tradition that associates Deucalion with Lycorea on Mount Par- 
nassus.”3 . 

Now the coast of this area, Malis, Phocis, and Locris, is one that suffers 
greatly from earthquake shocks. A great catastrophe occurred there in 
426 B.c. that caused sinkings of the coast.’4 The resultant tidal wave 
dammed back the outflow of the Spercheius River, causing a flood. The 
island of Atalante, just off Opus, was flooded. Great damage was done to 
many cities, including Opus and Cynus. Part of Orobiae on the opposite 
Euboean coast sank into the sea, and Thucydides’s words remind us of 
the flood stories: καὶ ἀνθρώπους διέφθειρεν ὅσοι μὴ ἐδύναντο φθῆναι πρὸς τὰ 
μετέωρα ἀναδραμόντες. This is not the only catastrophe that has occurred 
along this coast. It is an earthquake belt that is liable to such upheavals. 
According to Neumann and Partsch, the zone runs from Lamia to 
Chalcis.”° 

We can suppose that in prehistoric Greece there occurred in this region 
one or more earthquakes accompanied by tidal waves like that of 426, 
which naturally impressed themselves upon the traditions and folklore 
of the region.” Since this sort of catastrophe is much more impressive 
and memorable than the annual changes of lakes, the regional flood hero, 
Deucalion, was in a position to become the Greek Noah and to over- 
shadow all other Greek flood heroes. As the story that we know gets its 
structure from the Babylonian flood myth, I suggest that the Babylonian 
story went from Mesopotamia to Syria, and thence to Greece with the 


70 Frazer, op. cit. (see note 2) 171-174. 

τι Hellanicus ap. schol. on Pindar, Olymp. 9. 41 (62). 

7 See Pindar, Olymp. 9. 41-44; Strabo 9. 4. 2, p. 425. See also Malten, loc. cit. 192. 
The Hellanicus fragment supports this view as much as Frazer’s, since Othrys bounds 
Malis on the north. 

73 See above, page 101. 

74 Thucydides 3. 89; Diodorus 12. 59. 1 f.; Strabo 1. 3. 20, pp. 60 f. 

7 C, Neumann and J. Partsch, Physikalische Geographie von Griechenland (Breslau, 
Koebner, 1885) 321-323. 

τὸ See Andree, op. cit. 143-152, and Frazer, op. cit. (see note 2) 344-351, on tidal 
waves and coast sinkings as natural causes of flood stories. 
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Phoenicians. In certain parts of Greece it attached itself to local condi- 
tions and traditions. Above all, the people of the Malian-Locrian region 
told it in terms of the flood catastrophes of their own district. Then their 
version began to spread through Greece and to attach itself to the flood 
traditions of other districts, and their flood hero, Deucalion, displaced 
other local flood heroes. 

The Babylonian flood myth itself has its origin in the natural condi- 
tions of the lower valley of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, which, until 
canal systems were introduced, used annually to flood large areas.” The 
Hebrews adopted the myth as the Noah story without associating it 
with Palestinian conditions. When it reached the Moabites and Ammo- 
nites in the Dead Sea neighborhood, it became the Lot story, under the 
influence of the unusual phenomena of that region. Thence the Lot story 
spread, southward into Arabia and northward into Asia Minor. It was 
carried northward through Syria, I suggest, by the Horites to the 
Hittite-Horite cities of northern Syria; thence it moved westward 
through Anatolia to the Aegean and crossed to the Greek peninsula.” 
Thus, if my suggestions are right, the Lot type of flood story reached 
Greece by a different route from the Babylonian type.” 

The question may be asked, why the Lot and Philemon stories do not 
appear in Genesis and the Metamorphoses as universal-flood stories. The 
Lycaon story too, by itself, does not appear as such. The reason is that 
they became overshadowed by the Noah and Deucalion stories. For the 
Hebrews the universal flood became associated with Noah, and Lot’s 
flood was reduced to a local disaster; for the Greeks, the universal flood 
became associated with Deucalion by processes that we can actually see, 
and Lycaon’s flood was reduced to a local disaster. 

In historical times the Deucalion story made its way eastward through 
Asia Minor until it reached northern Syria, where it met and merged 
. with the Noah story, as seen in Lucian’s De Dea Syria (12 f.). Thus the 


77 See Frazer, ibid. 353-359. He cites the theory that at one time earthquake and 
typhoon occurred at the time of the annual inundations, causing a great catastrophe. 

78 The Hittites with whom Abraham had dealings at Hebron and Mamre (Genesis 
23. 3-20), in the very neighborhood of the Lot story, were actually Horites. On the 
Hittite-Horite culture see Albrecht Goetze, Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer (Oslo, 
Aschehoug; Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 1936). 

79 An origin in Anatolia might be supposed, among the Hittites, from whom it 
would have spread south through Syria, west to the Aegean. But it is likely that the 
fire-deluge belongs to the original Lot story, since it appears in both the Lot and 
Lyeaon variants, and the Lycaon variant came to Arcadia by way of Lycaonia; 
whereas it is missing in the Lycaonian variant, the Philemon story, in the form in 
which we have it. The omission may, of course, be due to Ovid or his source; but there 
is no mention of fire in any notice of the Phrygian flood myth that has come down to 
us. I believe that when the story first entered Anatolia the fire-deluge was part of it, 
but that through lack of suitable natural phenomena to keep it alive this feature 
became obscured and perhaps disappeared altogether. 
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Babylonian story completed a circuit, changing its outward dress in 
doing so. In Phrygia the Deucalion story absorbed the native flood story 
(see pages 105, 110 above), and Philemon and Baucis find their way into 
the Metamorphoses as subjects of an edifying tale; though we do not 
know how the contemporary Phrygians looked upon them. 

So we see a complex set of interactions of flood myth upon flood myth. 
A flood region or local flood disaster either (1) produces a regional-flood 
story that tends (a) to become itself a universal-flood myth or (Ὁ) to 
become absorbed in a prevailing universal-flood myth, or (2) allows a 
universal-flood myth to settle down in the region and adapt itself to 
the local conditions, whereupon a new variant of the universal myth 
develops. Further, one flood myth may fade, as the Lot story did, in 
competition with another, and even lose the superficial appearance of 
being one. ι 

We must remember that these stories of floods had their origin in times 
when Mesopotamia or Arcadia or Locris was most of the world to its 
inhabitants. If the lowlands became flooded, leaving only the heights for 
refuge, it would seem to men a universal deluge. The regional flood and 
the universal flood are not to be distinguished in this set of stories.*° 


TWO TREES 


When the aged Philemon and Baucis died at the same moment, as they 
had wished, they became two trees, an oak and a linden, that stood so 
close together that they almost seemed to have a single trunk. Ovid says, 


... tiliae contermina quercus 
collibus est Phrygiis, medio cireumdata muro. (620 f.) 
... ostendit adhue Thyneius illic 
incola de gemino vicinos corpore truncos. (719 f.) 


The story is put into the mouth of Lelex, who says that he actually saw 
the trees and surrounding wall and hung wreaths upon the boughs. We 
have no reason to doubt that there really was a place in Phrygia where 
these trees were to be seen. Malten refers this part of the story to beliefs 
in the continued existence of men in trees and to the tree cults of the 
ancient world, especially of Asia Minor.®! I have no objection to make 
to his interpretation. Undoubtedly the sanctity of these trees had such 
an origin. We can be sure that they were honored long before they became 
associated with a flood hero and his wife. But, we may ask, why did they 
_ become identified with Philemon and Baucis? 

Jacob Grimm was reminded by this story of the two trees of Norse 


80 The existence of flood myths in Greece in Homeric times is attested by a simile 
in [liad 16. 384-392. 
81 Loc. cit. 192-203; see Calder, loc. cit. (see note 2) 209. 
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myth, Askr and Embla, the ash and the elm, the first-created human 
pair.®? It may be of value to take his hint and seek in that direction. 

After the creation of earth and heaven, Odin, Vili, and Vé (or Odin, 
Heenir, and Lodurr) are walking by the seaside. To quote the Prose 
Edda: 


When the sons of Borr were walking along the sea-strand, they found two trees, 
and took up the trees and shaped men of them: the first gave them spirit and life; 
the second, wit and feeling; the third, form, speech, hearing, and sight. They gave 
them clothing and names: the male was called Askr, and the female Embla, and of 
them was mankind begotten, which received a dwelling-place under Midgard.* 


The ancient Persians had a story, told in the Bundahis, that the first 
human pair were sprung from a Rivas-plant: GayoOmard gave forth seed 
that was purified in the sun’s light. 


And in forty years, with the shape of a one-stemmed Rivas-plant, and the fifteen 
years of its fifteen leaves, Matrd and Matroya6 grew up from the earth in such a 
manner that their arms rested behind on their shoulders, and one joined to the other 
they were connected together and both alike. And the waists of both of them were 
brought close and so connected together that it was not clear which is the male and 
which the female, ... 

Atharmazd spoke to Mashya and Mashydi (i.e., Matr6 and Matrdya6) thus: 
“You are man, you are the ancestry of the world, and you are created perfect in 
devotion by me,.. .’’84 


Notice the cohesion and intertwining of the male and female plants, a 
reminder of our oak and linden. 

The idea of creation of men from trees was also found among the 
Greeks.8° Hesiod says that the men of the Bronze Age were created by 
Zeus from ash trees, an agreément with the Norse myth.** And this will 
remind us of that fine Homeric saying, οὐ yap ἀπὸ δρυός ἐσσι παλαιφάτου 
οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ πέτρης. For creation of men from stone the Greeks had the 
. Deucalion story.*® 

Now the belief that men were sprung from trees was found among the 
Phrygians too, who held that the first men were the Phrygian Corybantes, 
who were born from trees.®? It appears likely, therefore, that Philemon 


8 Deutsche Mythologie 481. 
83 Gylfaginning 9, translated by A. G. Brodeur; see Véluspdé 9 (17) and Jan de Vries, 

Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte II (Berlin-Leipzig, De Gruyter, 1937) 395 f. 
, 84 Bundahis 15. 1-7, translated by Εἰ. W. West, Pahlavi Texts (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1880). 

85 See Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie 474 f. 

86 Works and Days 148-145. 

87 Odyssey 19. 163, Iliad 22. 126; see Hesiod, Theogony 35. 

88 Τὸ οὶ, Ovid, Metam. 1. 398-415; Apollodorus 1. 7. 2. 

89 Pindar, frag. 265 Bowra, ap. Hippolyt. Ref. Haeres. 5. 7.3: ... ἢ Φρύγιοι Κορύβαντες 
ods πρώτους ἥλιος ἐπεῖδε δενδροφυεῖς ἀναβλαστάνοντας,.. . Perhaps the sun played the same 
role as in the Persian story. 
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and Baucis, the oak and linden, are related to Askr and Embla, since, as 
the flood-surviving pair, they were presumably the parents of a new race 
of men. 

For in the mythologies of the Near East we notice that mankind has 
two starts; there are two pairs of man and wife from whom the race 
traces its descent: the first-created pair and the flood-surviving pair. 
So in Hebrew mythology all men are descended from Noah as well as 
from Adam. In the Priestly document, God says the same words to 
Noah as to the first male and female made in his image, “‘Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth” (Genesis 1.28, 9.1). 

In the Greek mythology we do not so clearly have a first-created pair, 
in the sense that the first man and the first woman were mates. The tra- 
dition is rather confused, but in general it was agreed that Prometheus 
had made the first men, in the sense of males, out of earth and water at 
Panopeus on the borders of Phocis and Boeotia;*° while the first woman, 
Pandora, was made later by Hephaestus. After this first race of men is 
destroyed in the flood, mankind has a new start from Deucalion and 
Pyrrha. In the earliest version, no doubt, the new race was descended 
from them as from Noah, by the usual means of birth and generation; 
we notice that Hellen, eponymous ancestor of the Greeks, was their son.” 
The feature of the throwing of stones was added later. 

This feature is none the less important. It purports to explain the word 
λαός. We can suppose that at first it was independent of Deucalion. The 
idea of the origin of men from stones was known among the Greeks, as 
we have seen, as well as among other peoples. So if men were from λᾶας, 
an explanation of λαός was at hand; it was not the word that suggested 
the story, as some have thought. And, we see, the story was not attached 
to the original creation of man, but to the flood-surviving pair.** 

Again, we notice that Deucalion was the son of Prometheus. In Ovid’s 
story he wishes for his father’s arts so as to create a new race, and he 
does in fact get his wish; in Apollodorus’s story he chooses ἀνθρώπους 
αὐτῷ yevéoar.2* But it is perhaps only confusion in the First Vatican 


90 Apollodorus 1. 7. 1; Pausanias 10. 4. 4; Ovid, Metam. 1. 82-88. Perhaps the first- 
created man was the Aleomeneus, i.e., Alaleomeneus, of Pindar, frag. 265, whom the 
Boeotians said was the first man, coming into being above Lake Cephisus, i.e., 
Copais; this suits the position of Panopeus; see Pausanias 9. 33. 5. 

91 Hesiod, Works 60-68 and Theogony 571-584; Apollodorus 1. 7. 1. 

95 Apollodorus 1. 7. 2. 

93 See Ovid, Metam. 1. 414 f., following the account of the casting of stones: 

inde genus durum sumus experiensque laborum 
et documenta damus qua simus origine nati. 
This seems to reflect the conclusion of the original man-from-stone story. Notice 
the implication that we are the stone-sprung people, not the lineal descendants of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha. 
94 Metam. 1. 363 f.; Apollodorus 1. 7. 2. 
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Mythographer’s mind when he says (189) that Prometheus put life into 
the stones that Deucalion cast with the fire that he stole from heaven. 

Yet the Mythographer’s statement is in one respect like Stephanus of 
Byzantium’s version of the Nannacus story. He says that when the flood 
came, which he identifies with Deucalion’s flood, all men perished without 
exception. When the earth had dried, Zeus commanded Prometheus and 
Athena to fashion images of mud, then called upon the winds to put life 
into them. From the images Iconium got its name.*> Perhaps there is not 
so much confusion here as identification of Phrygian figures with Greek. 
We notice that it is not Athena, though present, who puts life into the 
images, but the winds. In any case, we see how easy it was to confuse or 
identify the creation of man with man’s new start after the flood. More- 
over, the place is Iconium, in the neighborhood of Philemon and Baucis. 
The city’s name is certainly of non-Greek origin; but when Greek- 
speakers heard the story that the εἰκόνες of the first men were made at 
Iconium, they thought that the story explained the name. 

Philemon’s Greek counterpart, Lycaon, was the son of Pelasgus, whom 
the Arcadians held to be the first man born in Arcadia, and consequently 
the first on earth.°* Pelasgus was earthborn and a culture hero. The 
pair Pelasgus-Lycaon thus corresponds to Prometheus-Deucalion. This 
Arcadian tradition probably aided in linking Lycaon to the flood myth. 

In the mythology of ancient India we find no distinction at all between 
the first man and the flood-survivor. This was Manu, who appears in the 
Vedas only as the progenitor of all mankind.” In the Catapatha-Brah- 
mana and the Mahabharata he first appears as a flood hero. He escapes 
the flood in an ark like Noah. Out of Manu’s offerings a woman was 
produced, who became mother of the race.** In the elaboration of Indian 
mythology we hear of seven or fourteen Manus, each the ancestor of a 
race of men at the beginning of a new cycle after a world has ended. Even 
in this view a single Manu is both Adam and Noah of the present world.% 


% Stephanus Byz. s.v. Ἰκόνιον ". . . γενομένου δὲ τοῦ κατακλυσμοῦ ἐπὶ Δευκαλίωνος πάντες 
διερθάρησαν. ἀναξηρανθείσης δὲ τῆς γῆς ὁ Ζεὺς ἐκέλευσε τῷ Προμηθεῖ καὶ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ εἴδωλα 
διαπλάσαι ἐκ τοῦ πηλοῦ, καὶ προσκαλεσάμενος τοὺς ἀνέμους ἐμφυσῆσαι πᾶσιν ἐκέλευσε καὶ 
ζῶντα ἀποτελέσαι. διὰ οὖν τὰς εἰκόνας ἐκεῖ διαγραφῆναι ᾿Ικόνιον κληθῆναι. 

96 Pausanias 8. 1. 4-6; Pindar, frag. 265; Hesiod, frag. 43, ap. Apollodor. 2. 1. 1, 
3. 8. 1; scholiast on Apollonius, Argon. 4. 264. On Pelasgus as the father of Lyeaon see 
Pausanias 8. 2. 1; Apollodorus 3. 8. 1; Strabo 5. 2. 4, p. 221; Hyginus, Fab. 225. 

7 H.i.g. Rigveda 1. 45. 1, 1. 80. 16, 1. 130. 8, 8. 3. 6, 4. 54. 1. 

98 Catapatha-Brahmana 1. 8. 1. 1-10; Mahabharata, Vanaparvan 12747-12802. I rely 
mainly upon the former, which has the earlier account. 

99 See Hermann Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (4th ed.; Stuttgart-Berlin, Cotta, 
1923) 282 f.; D. A. Mackenzie, Indian Myth and Legend (London, Gresham, 1913) 102, 
140-142. Oldenberg says (283, note 4):...an Manu auch—indem gewissermassen 
der Adam des Veda die Rolle des Noah mit tibernahm—die Sage von der Flut gekniipft 
ist,... He believes that this flood story too is ultimately derived from the Babylonian. 
See also J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts I (London, 1868) 161-2388. 
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Thus creation and flood myths tend to be confused, and the flood may 
be put in the very beginning before there was a human race. In Norse 
myth a flood was caused by Ymir’s blood, which became the sea imme- 
diately afterward, when the Asas made the world from Ymir’s body. It 
was just after this that the Asas walked beside the sea—that is, the flood- 
waters—and found the ash and elm.!°° Now the oak and linden of the 
Phrygian story stood beside a lake that was said to be floodwaters, and 
they represented a pair from whom all men are descended.' It is likely, 
therefore, that they played the same role as the Norse trees in a cosmo- 
gonic flood myth of the Norse type. 

Whatever its ultimate origin, the cosmogonic flood is found among 
Indo-European-speaking peoples. Also the tradition of tree-born men is 
found, as we have seen, among Indo-European-speaking peoples. It 
seems likely, therefore, that this myth of two trees came into Asia 
Minor with invaders from the north, perhaps with the Phrygians them- 
selves. There it met the Lot-Philemon offshoot of the Babylonian flood 
myth, which continued to hold the ground. But it left its mark upon the 
Anatolian flood myth in the feature of the two trees. 

Here it is pertinent to remark that the ash and oak both have mascu- 
line qualities in the folk imagination. Ash wood was used for the spear 
shafts of Homeric warriors.!°? And men stood firm in battle like oaks.1% 
In Latin, robur stood for the utmost hardihood.!** Likewise there is 
something feminine in both elm and linden, so often cultivated as shade 
trees.!°* So the ash and elm of one people may become the oak and linden 
of another. 

The final feature of most flood stories, the replenishing of the earth, 


100 Gylfaginning 7-9. I cannot agree with de Vries, op. cit. II, 393 f., that Snorri’s 
flood story is due to a Christian misunderstanding of an obscure line in Vafpruidnis- 
Ἔνι 35; we need not suppose that the Poetic Edda gives us the whole of Norse myth- 
ology. 

101 Tt may be objected to the idea of Philemon and Baucis as progenitors of the race 
that they are represented as old by Ovid. Even if we suppose that this is not Ovid’s 
own touch, age matters little in flood myths. Noah was five hundred when he begat 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth, Genesis 5. 32. And connected with the Abraham doublet 
of the Lot story is Yahweh’s promise of issue to Abraham, who was one hundred, and 
to Sarah, who was ninety, Genesis 18. 11-12, with which compare 17. 17. Genesis 
18. 9-15 is thought to be an interpolation in the story of Abraham and the angels; 
but the passage may represent Abraham’s wish to have sons in his old age. Lot too 
was old, Genesis 19. 31. Compare the story of Hyrieus, who was granted his wish to 
have a son in his old age by three wandering gods; Ovid, Fasti 5. 529-536. 

102 [liad 5. 655, 666; 13. 715. 

103 Thad 12. 132. 

104 Horace, Odes 1. 3. 9. I. M. Linforth has directed my attention to Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘‘A Tree Song,” from Puck of Pook’s Hill, which celebrates ‘‘Oak, and Ash, 
and Thorn.” 

105 See Iliad 6. 419 f. on the elms that the mountain nymphs planted about the 
tomb of Eetion. And Φιλύρα was the name of a nymph; see Apollonius, Argon. 2. 1232, 
1239; she was said to have been changed into a linden tree; see Hyginus, Fab. 138. 
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seems at first sight to be missing from the three variants of the Lot type. 
But it is only obscured. In the Philemon story we see that it is present 
after all. It may be objected that the oak and linden still stood there in 
Lycaonia for people to see and point to, whereas the ash and elm were 
shaped into man and woman. We may say, first, that consistency is not 
to be looked for in folklore; at this same place the lake was pointed to as 
evidence of the flood; in Crete men showed Zeus’s tomb, though he was 
immortal and king of gods and men.'% And, second, those who were 
trees to begin with may have been supposed to have become trees again 
when they died. 

In the Lot story this final feature is certainly present, though in a dis- 
torted form, in the episode of Lot and his daughters.” It suggests that 
the story was first shaped by the Moabites and Ammonites, and that the 
Hebrews changed it to suit their own purposes. At first, we may suppose, 
Lot’s wife came through safely; later she was sacrificed for the sake of a 
just-so story to explain a peculiar formation in the salt hills near the 
southern end of the Dead Sea. 

Turning to Lycaon, we find that his sons went forth and colonized all 
Arcadia; each gave his name to an Arcadian city or place. Pausanias’s 
chapter (8. 3) that deals with them reminds one of Genesis 10. These 
sons, it is clear, should be sharply distinguished from the wicked sons of 
Lycaon, who are usually anonymous; only Apollodorus identifies them. 
We can suppose that when the deluge story first took shape, a few 
good sons escaped with Lycaon, and afterward he was father to many 
more.1°8 

Philemon is obviously a.Greek name that means “lover.” It probably 
translates a native name. Baucis looks as though it might be native, 
whether Phrygian or from some other Anatolian language. Hesychius 
lists the word βαυκά which he defines ἡδέα; also βαυκιζόμενον᾽ τρυφερὸν καὶ 
ὡραϊστήν and βαυκίσματα᾽ τρυφερώματα. Therefore Gruppe interprets the 
name as die Zdrtliche, and believes that Baucis was a love-goddess, with 
Philemon as her partner.'°? I may also point to Hesychius, s.v. βαυκαλᾶν" 
κατακοιμίζειν, τιθηνεῖν, παιδία per’ φδῆς κοιμίζειν, and βαυκαλιζόντων᾽ τιθηνούν- 


106 Callimachus, Hymn 1. 8 f. 

107 In Genesis 19. 31, one of Lot’s daughters says that there is no man left in the 
’arec, a word that may be taken as land or earth. See Gunkel, Genesis 218. Notice the 
feature of the Abraham doublet mentioned in note 101; see Genesis 18. 18: “Seeing 
that Abraham shall surely become a great and mighty nation (i.e., gé?, people, λαός), 
and all the nations of the earth shall be blessed in him”; also 12. 2, 13. 16. Compare 
Genesis 9. 1, 7. 

108 Nyctimus escaped destruction, according to Apollodorus 3. 8. 1; Eleuther and 
Lebados did not eat of the abominable feast, but fled to Boeotia, according to Plu- 
tarch, Greek Questions 39. 

109. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie (Munich, Beck, 1906) 458, note 7, and 782; 
see Malten, loc. cit. 196 f. 
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των. If these words are really related to the name, then Baucis is the 
mother, and Philemon and Baucis can be considered mythical parents of 
the human race. 


My main conclusions may be summarized as follows: (1) The Lot and 
Philemon stories are variants of the same story type, which is a subtype 
of the Babylonian flood myth. (2) The Lycaon story is a variant of the 
Lot subtype. (3) No useful distinction can be made between stories of 
local floods and stories of universal floods. (4) The two trees of the 
Philemon-Baucis myth are akin to the two trees of the Norse creation 
myth. 





THE CORYBANTIC RITES IN PLATO 


ΒΥ. 


Ivan Μ. LINFoRTH 


THE PICTURE of the Corybantes which is presented to us by the 
ancient world is aflame with color, but the drawing is obscure and 
hard to trace. Such as it is, it is the work of many authors, Greek 
and Latin, throughout the course of ancient history.’ The fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c. show us scarcely more than a preliminary 
sketch. Though the name of the Corybantes appears first in Greek 
literature as early as Aleman, it recurs seldom during the classical 
period. Among the writers of Athens it may be found in perhaps a 
dozen places, two or three times in Sophocles and Euripides, two or 
three times in Aristophanes. But fully half the occurrences are in 
Plato. This is not much, but it is enough to show that his attention 
was attracted by the Corybantes and what they stood for, and that 
they came readily to his mind. These half-dozen texts in Plato, 
which are the prime subject of the present paper, deserve attention 
for two reasons, first because they are the principal source of infor- 
mation about the Corybantic rites in classical Athens, and second 
because they offer considerable difficulty of interpretation, and one 
is unwilling to leave anything of Plato obscure if it is possible to 
throw light on it. The chief difficulty is precisely that we do not 
know about the Corybantes what Plato assumed his readers to 
know, and that we have to seek this knowledge by a study of the 
way in which he makes use of it. 


I 


Before approaching the particular passages which make trouble, 
however, we may first take note, in a summary way, of what can 
be clearly learned from the available evidence concerning the ideas 
which prevailed among Athenians about the Corybantes. 


1 Collections of the evidence in ancient authors, with bibliographies of 
modern studies, may be found in an article by the Swiss scholar A. Jahn 
(“Specimen I auctarii animadversionum in Timaei Lexicon Platonicum ex 
Ruhnkenii editione altera,”’ Neue Jahrb. fiir Philologie und Paedagogik, 
Zehnter Supplementband, 1844, 220-239), in the article by Immisch in 
Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Kureten und Korybanten (1897), in a dissertation 
by Joannes Poerner (De Curetibus et Corybantibus, Halle, 1913), and in the 
article by Schwenn in R-E, s.v. Korybanten (1922). 


[121] 
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We can see that they were aware of the Corybantes in four differ- 
ent ways: first, they were acquainted with the Phrygio-Cretan 
myth and cult in which the Corybantes were involved; second, 
Corybantic rites of the type called teletae were performed in Athens 
itself; third, the Corybantes were believed to produce on occasion 
emotional disorders akin to madness; fourth, the Athenian vocabu- 
lary had been enriched by three or four words which were derived 
from their name. As for the last point, a large part of the difficulty 
which we have to face lies in determining exactly what meanings 
the Athenians attached to these words. They will be studied in the 
several texts as they appear. But evidence for the three other points 
can be given immediately, as follows. 

In the great glorification of Dionysiac enthusiasm which is sung 
by the chorus in the parodos of the Bacchae of Euripides’ the triple- 
crested Corybantes are named as the inventors of the tambourine. 
They invented it in the caves of the Curetes in Crete, where Zeus 
was born, and they blended its beat with the sweetly sounding 
breath of the Phrygian pipes. From them mother Rhea received it, 
to be an accompaniment to the glad shouts of the Bacchae, and the 
raving Satyrs joined it to the dances of the Trieteric festivals in 
which Dionysus takes delight. In this we see the wild confusion of 
places, names, myths, and cults which is characteristic of all pic- 
tures of enthusiastic worship in ancient literature: Crete and 
Phrygia, Curetes and Corybantes, Rhea and Dionysus, Bacchae 
and Satyrs. Learned men in ancient and modern times have la- 
bored, without great success, to discover the truth about these 
shifting and dissolving names and personalities. But, at any rate, 
we can see that Euripides was so far acquainted with the Cory- 
bantes as to know that they belonged, in the myth, to this wild 
company in foreign lands and that they played their part in the 
revel with helmets on their heads and with tambourines in their 
hands. When Lysistrata, in Aristophanes’ play,’ says that the men 
are marching about the market place under arms like Corybantes, 
she, too, probably has the armed dancers of the Cretan myth in 
mind. 

How much was generally known in Athens about these foreign 
myths and cults we cannot say, but we may reasonably infer from 
these two texts that the main features were fairly familiar. What 


2120 ff. 3 558. 
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more they may have known can be learned from many later texts, 
which need not be cited.t One text, however, may be mentioned, 
because it will be referred to later. Eustathius® reports some state- 
ments of Arrian about the Phrygians, of which this is one: ‘They 
yield to madness in honor of Rhea and are possessed by the Cory- 
bantes, that is to say, they become Corybantic, being under 
daemonic control. When the divine power takes possession of them, 
they rush about, they shout aloud, they dance, they predict the 
future, being mad and powerless in the hands of the gods.” 

It is not of any great importance that the Corybantes may have 
roused some curious interest among the Athenians as figures in the 
myths and cults of remote and foreign lands, and that they supplied 
some of the stuff of Athenian poetry. Far more significant is the 
fact that they were accepted to a degree as members of the com- 
posite and hospitable Greek pantheon itself, and like the other di- 
vinities of the pantheon they were in immediate relation with 
Athenian life and thought. They were known (and here we come to 
the second point which was mentioned above) as daimones in 
whose name teletae were performed in Athens itself. This we know 
directly from the evidence of Aristophanes and Plato. 

In the Euthydemus,® when the youngster Cleinias becomes com- 
pletely bewildered by the questions of the two sophists, Socrates 
tries to comfort him by telling him that they are only teasing him. 
“Perhaps you do not realize,” he says, ‘what our guests are doing 
to you. They are doing the same thing that is done by the minis- 
trants in the rite of the Corybantes, when they perform the 
‘chairing’ of the person for whom they are going to administer the 
rite. In that preliminary ceremony there is dancing and gamboling 
—as perhaps you know, if you have had experience of the rite—and 
these gentlemen, too, are only executing a dance and gamboling 
around you in a playful way, if I may say so, intending afterward 

4 Lively pictures are presented by Lucian, Dial. deorum 12, 1, and Salt. 8. 
Other references may be found in the works cited on p. 121, footnote 1. 

5 On Dionysius Periegeta 809 (ed. Bernhardy, Vol. 1, p. 256): ὅτι μαίνονται τῇ 
Ῥέᾳ, καὶ πρὸς Κορυβάντων κατέχονται, ἤγουν κορυβαντιῶσι δαιμονῶντες. ὅταν δὲ κατάσχῃ 
αὐτοὺς τὸ θεῖον, ἐλαυνόμενοι καὶ μέγα βοῶντες καὶ ὀρχούμενοι προθεσπίζουσι τὰ μέλλοντα, 
θεοφορούμενοι καὶ μαινόμενοι. The translation of κορυβαντιῶσι is tentative, but it 
may be accepted for the moment. Much more is to be said about the word. 

6 Q77DE: ἴσως yap οὐκ αἰσθάνῃ οἷον ποιεῖτον τὼ ξένω περὶ cE ποιεῖτον δὲ τἀυτὸν ὅπερ 
οἱ ἐν τῇ τελετῇ τῶν Κορυβάντων, ὅταν τὴν θρόνωσιν ποιῶσιν περὶ τοῦτον ὃν ἂν μέλλωσι 


τελεῖν. καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖ χορεία τίς ἐστι καὶ παιδιά, εἰ ἄρα καὶ τετέλεσαι" καὶ νῦν τούτω 
οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἢ χορεύετον περὶ σὲ καὶ οἷον ὀρχεῖσθον παίζοντε, ὡς μετὰ τοῦτο τελοῦντε. 
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to proceed to the rite proper.”” What was done in the essential part 
of the ceremony, in the rite proper, as Socrates calls it, we are not 
told; but we may infer from evidence which will be presented later 
that, for one thing at least, the candidate joined with the minis- 
trants in dancing and clashing his tambourine. During the earlier 
part of the ceremony we may suppose that the candidate sat in- 
active, dazed and bewildered by the bustle and din going on around 
him. This part of the rite is referred to by Dio Chrysostom,’ 
though he says nothing of the Corybantes: “as those who perform 
a rite are accustomed, in the so-called ‘chairing,’ to seat the candi- 
dates and dance around them.” This experience of the candidate is 
alluded to again by other writers, who either had some direct 
acquaintance with the Corybantic rites or were following the Pla- 
tonic tradition. Celsus,’ telling of how men’s ears are filled with 
falsehoods, compares the process to what is done by those who raise 
a din around persons who are undergoing the experience of the 
Corybantic rites: by way of preliminary, they bring them under the 
spell which is produced by the sound of the pipes. Lucian, again, in 
the Lexiphanes,® presents the same picture and uses the same word 
περιβομβούμενος : ‘‘We have had enough drinking and reading, Lexi- 
phanes. I, at any rate, am quite drunk and sick at my stomach, and 
if I do not promptly get rid of all these disquisitions of yours, T shall 
find myself in a Corybantie state, I believe, amidst the din of words 
with which you have deluged me.” The aptness and force of the 
simile which Socrates uses to encourage his young friend are made 
clearer by these parallels.. 

Besides the details of the ceremony we learn something else from 
the text of the Euthydemus. “If you have had experience of the 
rites,” says Socrates to Cleinias, as if it were more than likely that 
the boy had had the experience. He could not have spoken so if the 
experience had not been common. Furthermore, Cleinias was a son 
of Axiochus and a cousin of Alcibiades and therefore a member of 
one of the most aristocratic of old Athenian families. If a young 

7 Or. xii 387 R: καίπερ εἰώθασιν ἐν τῷ καλουμένῳ θρονισμῷ καθίσαντες τοὺς μυουμέ- 
νους οἱ τελοῦντες κύκλῳ περιχορεύειν. 

8 Ap. Origen, Contra Celsum 3: ὅτι τοῦ παλαιοῦ λόγου παρακούσματα συμπλάττον- 
τες, τούτοις προκαταυλοῦμεν καὶ προκατηχοῦμεν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, ὡς οἱ τοὺς κορυβαντιζο- 
μένους περιβομβοῦντες. 

916: ἅλις, ὦ Λεξίφανες, καὶ ποτοῦ καὶ ἀναγνωρίσεως. ἔγὼ γοῦν ἤδη μεθύω σοι καὶ 


nw ΡΒ. 4 id 2£ tL Ld Ὁ oe ὃ ἕξ λήλ 9 > " θ 
ναυτιῶ καὶ ἢν μὴ τάχιστα ἐξεμέσω πάντα ταῦτα ὅσα διεξελήλυσας, εὖ LOUL, κορυβαν- 
τιάσειν μοι δοκῶ περιβομβούμενος ὑφ᾽ ὧν κατεσκέδασάς μου ὀνομάτων. 
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man like him could be supposed to have participated in the Cory- 
bantic rites, it is clear that these rites were well known in Athens, 
that they were not neglected by respectable people, and that they 
were not confined to some foreign colony in the Peiraeus. 

Further evidence of Athenian familiarity with the rites is sup- 
plied by Aristophanes, in a passage from which we also learn that 
they were thought to be useful as a cure for people whose disordered 
minds led them into erratic behavior. The old man Philocleon in the 
Wasps" is possessed by a mad infatuation for attending the dicastic 
courts, and his son resorts to all kinds of devices to control him. 
One of the things he did was to subject him to the experience of the 
Corybantic rites. But he had no success. The old man rushed off to 
court with his tambourine in his hands—the tambourine which he 
was supposed to be clashing in the rites-themselves. The scholiast 
on this passage, it may be noted, explains the word ἐκορυβάντιζε as 
meaning: “he performed the mysteries of the Corybantes for him 
as a means of purifying him of his madness.’’”’ 

Enough has been said to prove the vogue of the Corybantic rites 
in Athens, and to give some notion of them. A few texts from later 
authors may be adduced to corroborate and supplement the de- 
scription, though they cannot be accepted without reserve as valid 
for Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus,!” describing the emotional transports by which he is 
affected when he reads a speech of Demosthenes, compares his ex- 
perience to that of participants in the rites of the Mother of the 
Gods, in the Corybantic rites (τὰ κορυβαντικά), and in similar rites: 
they are possessed by the divine (ἐνθουσιῶσιν), they experience all 
kinds of emotions, and they have all sorts of fancies, the cause 
being odors, or sounds, or perhaps direct inspiration of the dai- 
mones (τῶν δαιμόνων πνεύματα αὐτῶν). That the dancing in the rites, 
however violent it may have been, was still subject to the bonds of 
rhythm and measure may be seen in the two following extracts. 
Longinus" evidently has the Corybantic rites in mind when he 
describes the effect of the music of pipes. “The pipe,” he says, 
“stirs the emotions of the listeners, sets them beside themselves 
(οἷον ἔκφρονας), and fills them with corybantiasm (κορυβαντιασμό5). 

10 119 ff.: μετὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐκορυβάντιζ᾽, ὁ δ᾽ αὐτῷ τυμπάνῳ | ᾷξας ἐδίκαζεν ἐς τὸ καινὸν 
ἐμπεσὼν. | ὅτε δῆτα ταύταις ταῖς τελεταῖς οὐκ ὠφέλει, | διέπλευσεν εἰς Αἴγιναν κ.τ.λ. 


11 \ n K t > , ᾽ “ U 2 \ na o~ ’ 
τὰ τῶν Κορυβάντων ἐποίει αὐτῷ μυστήρια ἐπὶ καθαρμῷ τῆς μανίας. 


12 Demosthenes 22. 13 Subl. 39, 2. 
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It sets a measured rhythm and forces them to step in time to it and 
to adapt themselves to the spirit of the tune.’’ Here we seem to be 
told of the effect of the pipe whenever it is heard, whether in religious 
ritual or not; but when he says that the listeners are filled with 
corybantiasm he is certainly thinking of an emotional state similar 
to that in the Corybantic rites, of which the music of the pipe was a 
prime and essential part. The mood of Corybantic music is revealed 
more explicitly in the Amatorius, which is attributed to Plutarch. 
The writer is there speaking of the abatement of different kinds of 
madness. The soldier, when he lays aside his arms, has done with 
warlike madness and sits down as an unwarlike spectator of others. 
The Pythia, when the inspiration of the tripod has ended, becomes 
calm and composed. Similarly, those who engage in the wild ac- 
tivity of the Bacchic and Corybantic rites cease from this activity 
and return to a state of composure when they change the rhythm 
from the trochaic and change the tune from the Phrygian.“ This 
rather vague statement may imply that in the last stage of the rites 
the intoxicating Phrygian music gave way to music that was mild 
and sober, or it may mean no more than that the intoxication of 
the rites was followed by calm and repose. One more passage may 
be quoted in which the full orchestra of the rites is described. 
Iamblichus reports a statement of Porphyry to this effect: 
‘Sometimes ecstasy manifests itself when people hear pipes or 
cymbals or drums or some particular tune and are brought to a 
state of enthusiasm, like those who are subjected to the experience 
of the Corybantic rites of the rites of the Mother of the Gods or who 
are susceptible to the influence of Sabazius.’’ The author speaks of 
the Corybantic rites and the rites of the Mother of the Gods as if 
they were similar but distinct, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus does 
in the text which has been quoted. The writers who have been 
quoted, though they are centuries apart, present a consistent pic- 
ture of the Corybantic rites. More details may be added, but the 
necessary evidence is to be found in texts somewhat difficult of 
interpretation which are still to be discussed. In the texts presented 
so far the meaning is beyond question. They determine the main 

1416, 759: ταυτὶ δὲ τὰ βακχικὰ Kal κορυβαντικὰ σκιρτήματα τὸν ῥυθμὸν μεταβάλλοντες 
ἐκ τροχαίου καὶ τὸ μέλος ἐκ Φρυγίου πραὔνουσι καὶ καταπαύουσιν" 

16 Myst. 3, 9: τῶν ἐξισταμένων ἔνιοί τινες αὐλῶν ἀκούοντες ἢ κυμβάλων ἢ τυμπάνων 


ἤ τινος μέλους ἐνθουσιῶσιν, ὡς οἵ τε κορυβαντιζόμενοι καὶ οἱ τῷ Σαβαζίῳ κάτοχοι καὶ οἱ 
μητρίζοντες. 
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features of the rites and prove their established position in Athens 
in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 

The third point of the three mentioned above is that the Cory- 
bantes were recognized as deities with whom the Greeks were in 
communion, not only in the rites to which they gave their name, 
but also in the power which they shared with other gods of affecting 
directly the lives and fortunes of men. No great activity of this kind 
was attributed to them, but sometimes, when people were observed 
to behave in unusual ways, they were suspected to be under the 
influence of the Corybantes. A clear instance of this is afforded by 
the Hippolytus of Euripides.'® When the women of the chorus learn 
of the distressing malady with which Phaedra is afflicted, they are 
moved by sympathy and anxiety, and being unaware of her des- 
perate passion for Hippolytus, they speculate about possible causes 
for her unhappy state. One of their conjectures is that she may be » 
possessed by a god, that her frenzy may be caused by Pan, perhaps, 
or Hecate, or the Corybantes, or the Mountain Mother. So, symp- 
toms of agitation and despair, such as might be exhibited by a 
lovesick woman, could be thought to be produced by the Cory- 
bantes. Again, at the opening of the Wasps of Aristophanes, two 
very sleepy slaves who are on guard over the house of Philocleon 
are conversing, and one of them, in response to something strange 
said or done by the other, asks: ‘‘Are you really off your head or are 
you possessed by the Corybantes?’’!” Both this passage and that in 
the Hippolytus seemed to the scholiast to call for a word of explana- 
tion. The note on the Hippolytus states that the Corybantes cause 
madness, and that the verb κορυβαντιᾶν is derived from this ἰδοῦ; 
and the note on the Wasps says that κορυβαντιᾶν means ‘to be 
possessed by the Corybantes,’ ‘to be mad,’ the reason being that 
these deities are productive of madness and enthusiasm.'® The later 
lexicographers repeat again and again that κορυβαντιᾶν is equivalent 
to μαίνεσθαι and ἐνθουσιᾶν. 

Now two observations must be made with regard to this function 
of the Corybantes. In the first place, when a Greek spoke of mad- 

i 1 141 ff. ; ἦ σύ γ᾽ ἔνθεος, ὦ κούρα, εἴτ᾽ ἐκ ἸΤανὸς εἴθ᾽ Ἑκάτας ἢ σεμνῶν Κορυβάντων φοι- 
τᾷς ἢ ματρὸς ὀρείας. 

1 8: ἀλλ᾽ ἦ παραφρονεῖς ἐτεὸν ἢ κορυβαντιᾷς ; 

18 Κορύβαντες μανίας αἴτιοι" ἔνθεν καὶ κορυβαντιᾶν. 


19 κορυβαντιᾶν᾽ τὸ Κυρύβασι κατέχεσθαι. κορυβαντιᾷς" μαίνῃ, παρόσον οἱ δαίμονες 
μανίας καὶ ἐκθειασμοῦ εἰσιν ἐμποιητικοί. 
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ness (μανία, μαίνεσθαι) he used a word which had a wide range of 
meaning. At one extreme it might be sheer insanity, at the other it 
might imply no more than a mild unreasonableness or perversity or 
queerness. Any startling and unexpected proposal might provoke 
the exclamation, ‘“You are mad,” exactly as in English. A particu- 
lar form of madness was exhibited by prophets and poets, which was 
believed to be directly inspired by Apollo and the Muses. Another 
kind was that which was produced by Dionysus in his votaries. 
When, therefore, the Corybantes are said to cause madness, we 
cannot learn anything more precise from the definition than that 
strange and unaccountable behavior might be attributed, some- 
times seriously, sometimes whimsically, to possession by these gods. 

In the second place, since participants in the Corybantic rites 
were mad with enthusiasm, it is possible, when the verb κορυβαντιᾶν 
is used of persons who are not engaged in the rites, that we have 
merely a metaphorical application of the word, indicating that their 
behavior resembles that of persons engaged in the rites, and not 
that they are directly possessed. What shall we say of the slave in 
the Wasps? Is he possessed by the Corybantes at the moment? Or 
is he behaving like a participant in the rites? In the texts previously 
quoted from Origen and the Lexiphanes of Lucian, the presence of 
the word περιβομβούμενος is enough to show that the authors were 
directly conscious of the rites. In the Wasps we cannot decide; 
though all might be clear if we only knew what the slave is actually 
doing. This may appear to be mere trivial quibbling, but the issue 
thus raised will be seen later to have a bearing of some importance 
both for Plato and the Corybantes. 

It is difficult to find any text to place beside that of the Hippol- 
ytus to prove that people could be possessed by the Corybantes 
quite apart from any participation in a religious ceremony and 
without any necessary metaphorical allusion to such a ceremony. 
The Hippolytus, however, proves the point, and we must allow the 
possibility that a similar interpretation is correct in other instances. 
One such instance is offered by a curious passage in a Latin author. 
Pliny,2° in connection with other remarks about eyes, makes this 
statement: ‘“quin et patentibus dormiunt lepores multique ho- 
minum, quos κορυβαντιᾶν Graeci dicunt.”” This means, of course, 
that hares sleep with their eyes open, and some human beings do 


20 Nat. Hist. xi 37, 54, 147. 
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the same thing. But the last clause contains an ambiguity. Does it 
mean that sleeping with the eyes open is a common phenomenon 
among men and characteristic of those to whom the Greeks apply 
the word κορυβαντιᾶν, or that many of those to whom the Greeks 
apply the word sleep with their eyes open? In other words, is sleep- 
ing with the eyes open typical of Corybantic madness, or is it 
simply one of the forms of strange and unusual behavior which the 
Greeks liked to attribute to possession by the Corybantes? The 
Greek word may have been suggested to Pliny by some medical 
treatise in which the manifestations of Corybantic madness were 
discussed, but we have no trace of such a work. In any case, neither 
Pliny nor his possible source could have represented the phenome- 
non of sleeping with the eyes open as a regular and normal symptom 
of Corybantic possession. No other mention is made of it, and in 
general the most characteristic thing about Corybantic madness, 
in the rites or elsewhere, was emotional excitement. We must adopt 
the second of the two alternatives and understand that when the 
Greeks observed a man sleeping with his eyes open, they attributed 
it, as they attributed other queer kinds of behavior, to Corybantic 
possession. 
II 

What has been learned so far about the Corybantes as they were 
known in Athens during the lifetime of Socrates and Plato is not 
much, but it is satisfactorily solid. The essential texts on which it 
is based are mostly unambiguous. On this footing we can now pro- 
ceed to examine the passages in Plato and certain other authors 
which offer more difficulty. From these we may be able to establish 
more details to be added to what we have already, and from them 
all in the end we shall be in a position to attempt a composite 
picture of the whole. 


In the Seventh Book of the Laws?! is a discussion of the proper 
treatment of babies, in which the Athenian Stranger insists on the 
importance of keeping them constantly in motion. The beneficial 
effect of this treatment nurses have discovered by experience, and 
the women who conduct the Corybantic rites also recognize its 
value as a curative process. When babies refuse to go to sleep, 
nurses do not try to lull them by keeping them quiet; they rock 


41 vii 790D-7914. 
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them in their arms and sing to them. This procedure is analogous 
to that employed in the wild Bacchic rites when the participants 
are brought under a spell by the sound of pipes; the curative music 
and dancing correspond to the rocking and singing of the nurses. 
In both procedures the disorder which is to be remedied is fear. Fear 
is a result of a bad condition of the soul and takes the form of mad 
internal agitation. When external movement is brought to bear, it 
overcomes the internal movement, stops the pounding of the heart, 
and restores the soul to a state of calm and repose. Thus the babies 
are put to sleep, and the participants in the rites, who remain 
awake, are so affected by the dancing and the music of the pipes 
(provided the gods concerned in the rites are favorable) that they 
are freed from their mental disorder and restored to normal sobriety. 

This will probably be accepted as a fair paraphrase of the pas- 
sage, but in several places the Greek expression demands special 
consideration. 

The words referring expressly to the Corybantes (ai περὶ τὰ τῶν 
Κορυβάντων ἰάματα τελοῦσαι) have caused great difficulty and have 
been variously understood by the commentators. Three questions 
are to be considered. Who were the Corybantes? Does ἰάματα belong 
with τὰ τῶν ἹΚορυβάντων or with redodcar? If the latter is right, what 
were τὰ τῶν ἹΚορυβάντων ἡ Stallbaum’s answers to these questions have 
been generally accepted. In his opinion, ἰάματα τελοῦσαι belong to- 
gether, and mean ‘performing curative rites.’ The Corybantes he 
assumes to be the priests and participants in the rites, and τὰ τῶν 
Κορυβάντων means ‘‘cases of madness in which the behavior of the 
patients resembles the behavior of the priests and participants in 
the rites.” As he sees it, the madness is not caused by the Cory- 
bantes, who being human cannot produce such an effect, but only 
resembles their behavior; and the rites by which it is cured are not 
specified. This interpretation is followed by Ritter, England, Bury, 
and A. E. Taylor. Bury’s translation is “those who administer 
remedies in cases of Corybantism’’; and he says in a note, ‘‘Cory- 
bantism is a technical term for a state of morbid mental excite- 
ment... derived from ‘Corybantes,’ the name given to the frenzied 
worshippers of Bacchus.”’ Similarly Taylor translates: ‘‘the female 
healers of Corybantic troubles.’”? Now to begin with, only the 
slightest justification exists for believing that the Corybantes were 
the priests of the rites. The abundant evidence to prove that they 
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were daimones and not men, which is cited by Poerner,” is entirely 
convincing and is not overridden by a few erroneous statements in 
late authors to the contrary.” In the second place, since, as we have 
seen, the Corybantes gave their name both to the Corybantic rites 
and to various kinds of disorders which were caused by Corybantic 
possession, τὰ τῶν Κορυβάντων can as reasonably refer to the rites as 
to the disorders; and since a large tacit implication must be assumed 
to make the phrase refer to the disorders, and since it is easily 
understood of the rites, like the phrase τὰ κορυβαντικά used by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the latter is the more likely alterna- 
tive. But (and this is the third point) τὰ τῶν KopuBavtwy must be 
taken, not independently, but with the following ἰάματα; unless we 
wish to admit that the clause is awkwardly written. τελοῦσαι may 
be taken absolutely, without an object, in the sense of conducting 
a telete.4 Plato had to give expression to both ideas, the cure and 
the rites. He could not write ai ἐν ταῖς τῶν Κορυβάντων τελεταῖς ἰώμεναι 
because the Corybantes, not the ministrants, worked the cure. He 
has, therefore, said ‘the cures of the Corybantes’ and put the idea 
of rites in the verb. A fair translation is: the women who officiate 
in the curative rites of the Corybantes. 

Having spoken of the Corybantic rites, Plato shifts shortly after 
to the Bacchic rites—the procedure of the nurses is analogous to 
that employed in the wild Bacchic rites. What is said here appears 
in the manuscripts thus: ai μητέρες οὐχ ἡσυχίαν αὐτοῖς προσφέρουσιν 
ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον κίνησιν ... καὶ ov σιγὴν ἀλλά τινα μελῳδίαν, Kal 
ἀτεχνῶς οἷον καταυλοῦσι τῶν παιδίων καθάπερ ἡ τῶν ἐκφρόνων βακχειῶν 
ἰάσεις ταύτῃ τῇ τῆς κινήσεως ἅμα χορείᾳ καὶ μούσῃ χρώμεναι. In the Aldine 
edition 7, in the phrase ἡ τῶν ἐκφρόνων βακχειῶν, was changed to αἱ, 
and this reading was accepted by all editors until Burnet restored 7. 
His explanation of the passage, as reported by England, to whom 
he communicated it, is this: “καθάπερ ἡ τῶν ἐκρρόνων καταυλοῦσα Bak- 
χειῶν ἰάσεις, βακχειῶν being a genitive of definition depending on 
ἰάσεις, and ἰάσεις governed by καταυλοῦσα: ‘just like the (priestess) 
who pacifies mad people by curative Bacchic frenzies.’’”’ Plato 
could not have written with this intention: ἐκρρόνων cannot be 
separated from βακχειῶν, and iaces as a cognate accusative with an 

ΞΟ ΟΡ 598. 

23 These are also noted by Poerner, op. cit. p. 352. 


34. Cf. Dem. xviii 259: ἀνὴρ δὲ γενόμενος τῇ μητρὶ τελούσῃ Tas βίβλους ἀνεγίγνωσκες; 
also xix 199 and 249. 
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absent καταυλοῦσα is unthinkable. England, who rightly rejects this 
explanation, retains ἡ and changes laces to ἰάσει, taking it with the 
following words, and translating thus: ‘‘and they just fascinate the 
babies, like the priestess who casts a spell on the mad frenzies.’’ 
The emendation is easy, but the result is unsatisfactory: καταυλεῖν 
βακχειῶν is scarcely possible. The text really seems to be unintel- 
ligible with 7, and emendation is necessary. With ai the sentence 
can be understood, if we recognize it as an instance of Plato’s 
favorite figure of polarity, and if we remember the Greek habit of 
putting a relative clause before its antecedent. ταύτῃ τῇ τῆς κινήσεως 
(ἐάσει), which is to be taken as the antecedent of the καθάπερ clause, 
is explained by the simile which precedes it and by the meta- 
phor which follows it, and so the effect of polarity is produced. 
Thus: ‘as the curative processes of the wild Bacchic rites (apply 
τηούϊοη---προσφέρουσι kivnoww—and charm with the pipe—xaravdover), 
this cure by motion, a combination of dance and music, is employed 
by mothers.’ 

Whatever may be the true reading and construction of this sen- 
tence, a question remains about βακχειῶν. After mentioning the 
Corybantes some lines earlier, why does the speaker now change to 
Bacchus? Two answers are possible. βακχεῖαι, which is constantly 
used, literally or figuratively, in a general sense to mean rites or 
activities of any kind involving madness, whether in the cult of 
Dionysus or not, may be used in this general sense here in reference 
to the rites of the Corybantes. Or the word may mean precisely 
Dionysiac rites as distinct from Corybantic. If so, the speaker, 
having mentioned Corybantic rites in particular, and having occa- 
sion to speak again about rites of this type, reverts to Dionysiac 
rites as most typical because Dionysus was the god par excellence 
of telestic mania.”®° Perhaps we cannot determine which of the two 
possibilities is correct, but after all we do not need to, because both 
cults include the curative movement of dance and music. A little 
later in the passage Plato is seen to have in mind, for his illustration 
of the beneficial effects of movement, not the Corybantic rites 
alone, but any rites involving the madness of dance and music. The 
participants, he says, obtain relief from their madness when they 
dance to the music of pipes “in company with the gods to whom 
they render acceptable sacrifice’’—wyerd θεῶν ois ἂν καλλιεροῦντες 


25 Phaedrus, 2058. 
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ἕκαστοι θύωσι. This general form of expression doubtless implies that 
the gods who are present in any particular rite are the gods in whose 
name the rite is celebrated. The word ἕκαστοι seems to be intended 
to make this clear. So the speaker has passed from the particular to 
the general, from Corybantic rites at the beginning to the whole 
class of rites involving madness. At what point in this transition the 
βακχεῖαι belong it is difficult to say. These observations lead to the 
conclusion that the whole passage must not be regarded as a docu- 
ment concerning the Corybantic rites alone. But we may fairly 
assume that what is said about the class of rites to which the Cory- 
bantic belong is applicable to the Corybantic rites. The only pos- 
sible Corybantic peculiarity is the feminine in the phrase ai περὶ 
τὰ τῶν Κορυβάντων ἰάματα τελοῦσαι. But we cannot conclude from this 
that the ministrants were always women, because the masculine, as 
we have seen, is used in the Huthydemus. Possibly the female min- 
istrants are named here by a sort of attraction of thought because 
the speaker has been thinking of the ways of women with babies. 

We may now put together what can be learned from the passage 
concerning the rites which are referred to. The essential part is 
movement and activity, which takes the form of group dancing to 
the accompaniment of the music of pipes. The participants are 
induced to yield to this activity by some force outside themselves. 
The only way in which pressure is brought to bear, as far as we are 
told, is by the music of the pipes, which lays them under a spell; but 
we may surmise that the effect was augmented by the direction and 
example of the experienced ministrants and by the emotional stir in 
the group as a whole. During the ceremony the participants are out 
of their sober senses, dominated by the strains of the music and by 
their own rhythmical movement in the dance. The god (or gods) in 
whose name the rite was performed was believed to be present and 
to participate in the dance with them, as in many choral lyrics of 
tragedy gods are summoned to dance with the chorus and share in 
the expression of their emotions. Those who participate in the rite 
must offer sacrifice to the god of the rite, and they can hope to re- 
ceive benefit only if the sacrifice is attended by favorable omens. 
We are not definitely told at what point in the ceremony this sacri- 
fice is performed, but we can fairly believe that it must have pre- 
ceded the main part, in which the participants yielded themselves 
to the characteristic mania. The Greeks customarily assured them- 
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selves of divine favor before undertaking anything of importance, 
and in approaching rites such as these they would certainly attempt 
first to win the god’s favor with sacrifice, and to discover by obser- 
vation of the omens whether they could expect him to bless the 
ensuing ceremony by his presence. Whether the sacrifice was 
offered by each participant, or whether a single sacrifice was offered 
for the whole group, we cannot say. 

Quite as significant as what is told about the rites themselves is 
the information which the passage supplies concerning their effect 
upon the participants. It says twice that they are curative in their 
effect (ἰάματα, iaces). The disorder that they cure is an obsession of 
fear, which springs from an unhealthy state of the mind and the 
emotions (δείματα δι᾽ ἕξιν φαύλην τῆς ψυχῆς τινα). It takes the form 
of mental agitation, characterized by terror and madness (φοβερὰν 
καὶ μανικὴν κίνησιν), and is accompanied by violent pounding of the 
heart (τῆς περὶ τὰ τῆς καρδίας χαλεπῆς γενομένης ἑκάστων πηδήσεω»). 
It can be called, in a word, mania (μανικῶν διαθέσεων). The effect of 
the rites is to put an end to this distress. They restore the sufferers 
to a state of inner calm and repose (γαλήνην ἡσυχίαν τε ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ) 
and bring them back to their sober senses (ἕξεις éugpovas). Thus the 
inner tumult is cured by outer activity; unwholesome mania is 
driven out by beneficent mania; and in the end both kinds of mania 
are gone. We should not overlook that the mania which was cured 
is not said to have been produced by Corybantic possession, any 
more than Philocleon’s mania for attending court in the Wasps 
sprang from that cause. 


We may look next at a passage near the beginning of the Phaedrus. 
Phaedrus, after listening to a discourse by Lysias, goes for a walk 
and on his way encounters Socrates, who begs him to repeat the 
discourse to him. Phaedrus demurs on the ground that he cannot 
do it justice. “I know Phaedrus too well for that,” says Socrates; 
‘the is dying to do it. When he met a man who is mad about hearing 
speeches [i.e., Socrates himself], he was delighted to see him because 
he knew that he would have some one to share with him the frenzy 
of the Corybantic rite.’’® The verb συγκορυβαντιῶντα, which the 
scholiast glosses συνενθουσιῶντα, is, of course, used figuratively, but 


26 298R: ἀπαντήσας δὲ τῷ νοσοῦντι περὶ λόγων ἀκοήν, ἰδὼν μὲν ἥσθη ὅτι ἕξοι τὸν 
συγκορυβαντιῶντα. 
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the metaphor is certainly based on the madness of the rites them- 
selves. No thought is implied of the Corybantic madness which 
sometimes caused people to behave in erratic ways in everyday life. 
The experience which is anticipated is entirely pleasurable, and at 
the same time it may serve to allay the passion for rhetoric which 
the two friends share (cf. νοσοῦντι): it will be like joining in the 
Corybantic rites together. Phaedrus does recite the speech, and, 
when he has finished, Socrates describes the effect of it upon him- 
self in language very similar to what he used before the recitation.”” 
‘A wonderful composition,” he says, “and I am quite overwhelmed 
by it. You were responsible for the effect it had upon me, Phaedrus. 
I watched you while you were reading, and you seemed to me all 
aglow with delight in the discourse. I followed your lead, of course, 
because I thought you understood such things better than I, and, 
following your lead, I shared the Bacchic transport with you as if 
you were a god.’”’ The same metaphor is repeated which Socrates 
used in the earlier passage, except that συμβακχεύειν is substituted 
for συγκορυβαντιᾶν. This is similar to the shift from the Corybantic 
to the Bacchic which we have already observed in the Laws: the 
commoner and more general verb βακχεύειν replaces the more par- 
ticular κορυβαντιᾶν. But, for the purposes of Socrates’ metaphor, the 
two rites are identical. On this second occasion, however, the meta- 
phor is expanded almost to a simile, and the picture of the rites 
is made vivid by several telling details. It is introduced by the 
pretty use of γάνυσθαι, with its allusion to the literal meaning of the 
name of Phaedrus. Then, as Phaedrus, stirred by the inspiration of 
the discourse and with a rapt and beaming expression on his face, 
leads the way while Socrates follows and shares his rapture, so, we 
may suppose, in the actual performance of the rites the leader was 
followed by the other participants in the dance, who joined with 
him in a common enthusiasm. Then, with a little shift in the point of 
view, Phaedrus (τῆς θείας κεφαλῆς) is compared to the god who was 
believed to be present at rites and to dance with his worshipers. 
One cannot refuse to believe this if he recalls the words in the Laws: 
“dancing to the music of the pipe in company with the gods to 
whom they render acceptable sacrifice.” 

27 234: δαιμονίως μὲν οὖν, ὦ ἑταῖρε, ὥστε με ἐκπλαγῆναι. Kal τοῦτο ἐγὼ ἔπαθον διὰ 
σέ, ὦ Φαῖδρε, πρὸς σὲ ἀποβλέπων, ὅτι ἐμοὶ ἐδόκεις γάνυσθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγου μεταξὺ 


ἀναγιγνώσκων᾽ ἡγούμενος γὰρ σὲ μᾶλλον ἢ ἐμὲ ἐπαΐειν περὶ τῶν τοιούτων σοὶ εἱπόμην, 
καὶ ἑπόμενος συνεβάκχευσα μετὰ σοῦ τῆς θείας κεφαλῆς. 
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If there is no question in the passage just studied that κορυβαντιᾶν 
is used, figuratively, in the sense of ‘participate in the rites,’ what 
are we to say of it in the next passage to be discussed? At the end 
of the Crito,?8 when Socrates has finished his report of the moving 
appeal in which the personified laws of Athens persuade him to be 
steadfast in obedience, he describes its effect upon him in these 
words: ‘‘I imagine that I hear the voices of the laws, as the devotees 
of the Corybantic rites imagine that they hear the pipes; their 
words ring in my ears and drown all other sounds.” Are we not 
bound to accept the translation ‘devotees of the Corybantic rites’ 
for of κορυβαντιῶντες: The persons so described are clearly not 
engaged in the rites, because they do not really hear the pipes; they 
only imagine that they hear them. One might suspect that the verb 
does not suggest rites at all, and means merely ‘to be a victim of 
hallucinations.’ But, though it certainly bears this meaning else- 
where on occasion, the fact that the hallucination here takes the 
form precisely of the hearing of music associated with the rites 
compels us to believe that the verb describes a form of hallucination 
which has some actual relation with the rites themselves. The difh- 
culty is one of timing. Burnet understands the moment in question 
to be immediately at the close of the rites: “they think they hear 
the pipes, even when they have stopped playing”; but this is not 
in the words and suggests, awkwardly, that Socrates too had first 
actually heard the voices of the laws and then imagined that he 
still heard them. Croiset meets the difficulty in another way. He 
understands that the priests in the rites, dancing around the ini- 
tiate, reduce him to a state of bewilderment in which he thinks he 
hears the pipes ‘‘du cortége divin.” That is, actually hearing the 
real pipes he thinks he hears the imaginary pipes which were sup- 
posed to accompany the dances of the Corybantes themselves. A 
heavy strain is put on the imagination of the reader if he is expected 
to discern this curious meaning in a few simple words. The difficulty 
disappears if we allow that οἱ κορυβαντιῶντες need not be either 
persons afflicted with hallucinations utterly disconnected with the 
rites or persons who are actually at the moment engaged in the 
rites, and if we assume that they are persons who are in the habit 


% 540: ταῦτα, ὦ φίλε ἑταῖρε Κρίτων, eb ἴσθι ὅτι ἔγὼ δοκῶ ἀκούειν, ὥσπερ οἱ Kopv- 
βαντιῶντες τῶν αὐλῶν δοκοῦσιν ἀκούειν, καὶ ἐν ἐμοὶ αὕτη ἡ ἠχὴ τούτων τῶν λόγων 
βομβεῖ καὶ ποιεῖ μὴ δύνασθαι τῶν ἄλλων ἀκούειν. 
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of indulging themselves in the emotional excitement which the rites 
afford. Persons of this sort, emotionally unstable, might well be 
so absorbed in dreaming of their beloved intoxication that they 
would imagine they were hearing the music of the pipes. Altogether, 
the meaning of the verb here is most probably ‘to be addicted to the 
Corybantic rites.’ So a man ‘who plays tennis’ may not be ‘playing 
tennis’ at the moment, though he may dream of a good stroke.”® 


The next passage to be examined is in the Jon5°—a passage that 
is rich in the language of enthusiasm and divine possession. Be- 
inning with the simile of the magnet and the chain of iron rings, 
Plato tells how the poet is inspired by the Muse, how his enthusiasm 
is transmitted to the rhapsode, and how in the end it passes to the 
audience. The poet is possessed by divinity (ἔνθεος, κατεχόμενος, 
ἐνθουσιάσει); tlie god, whose interpreter (épynvets) he is, speaks 
through him (ὁ θεὸς αὐτός ἐστιν ὁ λέγων) and robs him of his senses (6 
θεὸς ἐξαιρούμενος τούτων τὸν νοῦν), so that he is out of his mind 
(ἔκφρων, ὁ νοῦς μηκέτι ἐν αὐτῷ ἐνῇ). The rhapsode is moved by a divine 
force which is transmitted to him by the poet (θεία δύναμις ἥ σε 
κινεῖ); he too is possessed (ἐνθουσιάζει) and beside himself (ἔξω σαυτοῦ 
ίγνει) ; dull and drowsy (νυστάει) before the divine force overcomes 
him, he is now fully awake and his soul dances (ἔγρήγορας καὶ 
ὀρχεῖται σου ἡ ψυχή); on occasion, when the poem he is reciting is 
particularly moving, his eyes fill with tears (ἐμπίμπλανται pou ot 
ὀφθαλμοί), his hair stands on end, and his heart pounds for fear 
(ὀρθαὶ ai τρίχες ἵστανται ὑπὸ φόβου Kal ἡ καρδία πηδᾷ). His whole expe- 
rience, as Plato conceives it, is summed up in two words when Ton, 
after all Socrates’ explanation, refuses to believe that in practicing 
his profession he is in a state of ‘possession and madness’ (κατεχόμενος 
καὶ μαινόμενος). The listeners are overcome by a good recitation 
(ἐκπλήξῃς), they weep, they show fear in their faces, and they follow 
the words with wonder and amazement (κλάοντάς τε καὶ δεινὸν ἐμ- 
βλέποντας καὶ συνθαμβοῦντας Tots λεγομένοις). 

Though this highly colored language is artfully employed by 
Plato for the sharper emphasis of the central theme of the dialogue, 

29 There may or may not be a reminiscence of the Crito in this sentence of 
Cicero (De div. i 50, 114): ‘“multisque rebus inflammantur tales animi qui cor- 
poribus non inhaerent, ut ii, qui sono quodam vocum et Phrygiis cantibus 


incitantur.” But in any case it throws no real light on the Greek passage. 
30 533D—-536D. 


J 
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it is still a startling revelation of the emotional susceptibility of the 
Greeks. There is no reason for surprise, therefore, that in the course 
of a passage so ringing with enthusiasm he should twice illustrate 
his subject by allusion to Corybantic excitement, which is only 
another manifestation of the same emotional susceptibility. Or 
rather, perhaps, we should say, the fact that he twice uses this com- 
parison is evidence of his familiarity with Corybantic enthusiasm 
and his readers’ familiarity with it. 

“Good lyric poets,’”’ says Socrates,*! “do not produce beautiful 
poems when they are in their sober senses, just as the participants 
in the Corybantic rites are not in their sober senses when they 
dance. When they are once launched upon the sea of harmony and 
rhythm, they are in a state of Bacchic enthusiasm and possession. 
As the Bacchae can draw milk and honey from rivers when they 
are possessed, and cannot do so in their sober senses, so the poets, 
as they tell us themselves, gather their strains from springs that 
flow with honey in the gardens and glades of the Muses and bring 
them to us, like bees in their flight.’’ We observe that here, as in the 
Phaedrus and the Laws, where also the subject is ritual enthusiasm, 
Plato speaks first of Corybantic rites and then passes to Bacchic 
language. But here is no question of actual Bacchic rites. He makes 
the transition in order to introduce the beautiful comparison of the 
poet’s inspiration with the miraculous power of the Bacchae in the 
myth. The allusion to Corybantic rites, however, is unmistakable. 
The οἱ κορυβαντιῶντες are actually engaged in the dance, and the 
verb means plainly ‘to participate in the Corybantic rites.’ 

Toward the end of the passage Plato introduces a new idea. Poets 
are inspired by the Muses, to be sure, but one poet is inspired by 
one Muse and another poet by another Muse. So also each rhap- 
sode is stirred and possessed by one particular poet and is not 
responsive to others. Ion is possessed by Homer. When he hears 
something from another poet, he is indifferent and incapable of 
saying anything about it; but when anyone utters a line of Homer, 

31 533m—534B: καὶ οἱ μελοποιοὶ οἱ ἀγαθοὶ ὡσαύτως, ὥσπερ of κορυβαντιῶντες οὐκ 
ἔμφρονες ὄντες ὀρχοῦνται, οὕτω καὶ οἱ μελοποιοὶ οὐκ ἔμφρονες ὄντες τὰ καλὰ μέλη ταῦτα 
ποιοῦσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὰν ἐμβῶσιν εἰς τὴν ἁρμονίαν καὶ εἰς τὸν ῥυθμόν, βακχεύουσι καὶ 
κατεχόμενοι, ὥσπερ αἱ βάκχαι ἀρύονται ἐκ τῶν ποταμῶν μέλι καὶ γάλα κατεχόμεναι, 
ἔμφρονες δὲ οὖσαι οὔ, καὶ τῶν μελοποιῶν ἡ ψυχὴ τοῦτο ἐργάζεται, ὅπερ αὐτοὶ λέγουσι. 
λέγουσι γὰρ δήπουθεν πρὸς ἡμᾶς οἱ ποιηταὶ ὅτι ἀπὸ κρηνῶν μελιρρύτων ἐκ Μουσῶν 


κήπων τινῶν καὶ ναπῶν δρεπόμενοι τὰ μέλη ἡμῖν φέρουσιν ὥσπερ αἱ μέλιτται, καὶ 
αὐτοὶ οὕτω πετόμενοι. 
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he is immediately wide awake, his soul dances, and he has an abun- 
dance of things to say. This is because, when he speaks about 
Homer, he does so, not with the aid of any acquired art or skill, but 
by virtue of divine favor and possession (θείᾳ μοίρᾳ καὶ κατοκωχῇ). 
“Similarly the Corybantic devotees have a quick ear for only one 
tune, the tune of the god by whom they are possessed, whoever he 
may be, and they are ready with words and gestures to suit that 
tune, while they are heedless of all others.’’** Two things in par- 
ticular deserve attention in this sentence. In the first place, the 
persons called of κορυβαντιῶντες are not represented as actually en- 
gaged in the rites, as they are in the earlier allusion to them in this 
passage, but rather as devotees of the rites. So they are in the 
Crito; but there the music of the pipes exists only in their imagina- 
tion, in the present passage they actually hear it. That they are 
devotees of the dance is clearly proved by their familiarity with 
the words and gestures that are associated with the tune. In the 
second place, the syntax of the two relative clauses which are trans- 
lated ‘the tune of the god by whom they are possessed’ has a cu- 
rious implication. Both clauses are of the general type. The obvious 
meaning, therefore, is that devotees of the dance were susceptible 
to the influence sometimes of one tune, sometimes of another, and 
that the several tunes belonged to different gods. Rites of other 
gods besides the Corybantes had their own characteristic tunes and 
dances, and yet the devotees of the Corybantic rites are said to be 
devotees of all these rites. This can only mean that the verb 
κορυβαντιᾶν was used in a general sense to describe devotion to rites 
of the Corybantic type. Like the verb βακχεύειν, which can be used 
of any kind of ecstatic behavior, κορυβαντιᾶν, by a similar me- 
tonymy, was evidently given a wider sweep to express fondness 
for any dance characterized by possession and mania. This gives us 
a glimpse of what was probably the true state of affairs. All Greeks 
loved to dance, but some of them, with a more excitable tempera- 
ment than others, enjoyed most those dances in which they could 
surrender themselves with the most complete abandon to the emo- 
tional spell. Opportunity to indulge their passion was afforded in 
the ecstatic rites of various gods, but among them all the Cory- 

85 536c: ὥσπερ of κορυβαντιῶντες ἐκείνου μόνου αἰσθάνονται τοῦ μέλους ὀξέως ὃ ἂν ἦ 


τοῦ θεοῦ ἐξ ὅτου ἂν κατέχωνται, καὶ εἰς ἐκεῖνο τὸ μέλος καὶ σχημάτων καὶ ῥημάτων 
εὐποροῦσι, τῶν δὲ ἄλλων οὐ φροντίζουσιν. 
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bantic rites were so far preéminent and notable that they became 
eponymous of the whole class. Thus we see that the verb κορυβαντιᾶν, 
which meant always and fundamentally ‘to be possessed by the 
Corybantes,’ was used in a fourth sense besides the three already 
noted. It could be used to describe not only strange and unusual 
behavior in any circumstances, and actual participation in the 
Corybantic rites, and addiction to these rites, but also, by a final 
broadening, addiction to any similar rites. Whatever the cult was, 
whoever the god was to whom the cult was addressed, whatever 
were the details of the ceremony, the essential features were intoxi- 
cating music and delirious abandonment to its rhythm in the dance. 

Jahn*®? takes a different view here. He asserts that the verb 
cannot be used of all kinds of religious fanatical enthusiasm but 
always refers to the Corybantic rites themselves, literally or figura- 
tively. “να may believe,” he says, ‘‘that in these rites various 
tunes were played on the pipes (varii tibiae modi), belonging to 
other deities besides the Mother of the Gods, and that some of the 
κορυβαντιῶντες venerated one of the tunes as their own, others 
another.”’ This I find to be a less probable account of the matter. 
Nothing in the language forbids it, but it is difficult to accept the 
notion of a divided allegiance in a single religious ceremonial. Be- 
sides, a medley of tunes could not be played all at the same time; 
and if we imagine that they were played one after another, as in a 
concert program, we should have to believe that though the whole 
company of worshipers were united in an irresistible enthusiasm, 
all but a single group among them allowed their excitement to 
abate while the tune was played which moved that particular group. 
It is easier to believe that Plato strains the sense of κορυβαντιᾶν a 
little to denote telestic enthusiasm in general, and that the several 
gods who were patrons of this enthusiasm had their own rites and 
their own tunes. We shall see more of this tendency to allow the 
verb this wider sweep and to disregard its etymological and funda- 
mental connection with Corybantic rites in particular. 


The last of the texts in Plato relating to the Corybantes is in 
the whimsical speech delivered by Alcibiades in praise of Socrates 
at the end of the Symposium. “Socrates,”’ he says, ‘‘is a pipe-player 
like the satyr Marsyas, but a far more wonderful one. Marsyas cast 


33 Op. cit. Ὁ. 234. 
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a spell upon men by the power in his tongue and lips, using an 
instrument to produce this effect; and even today, if music is played 
on the pipe—the music of Olympus, I mean, who was taught by 
Marsyas—his music, whether it is played by a man who plays well 
or by a woman who is only an indifferent performer, produces, of 
itself alone, a state of possession and reveals those who are in need 
of the gods and rites, because it is itself divine.’’** Now Socrates, 
he goes on to say, has exactly the same effect upon people as that 
produced by Marsyas and his music; the only difference is that 
Socrates requires no instrument, he obtains the result by bare 
words. Anyone who hears him speak is ‘overwhelmed and _ pos- 
sessed’ (ἐκπεπληγμένοι ἐσμὲν καὶ κατεχόμεθα). ‘When I listen to him,”’ 
says Alcibiades, “‘my state is like that of the Corybantic devotees, 
in an exaggerated form; my heart pounds and tears pour from my 
eyes under the influence of his words.’’*> Neither Pericles nor any 
other great orator, says Alcibiades, has had this effect upon me; 
their eloquence has not “thrown my soul into a tumult or produced 
in me the irritating feeling that I am no better than a slave. But 
this Marsyas has reduced me to a state in which life does not seem 
to be worth living.*® Even now I am perfectly aware that if I 
consented to listen to him, I could not resist the spell but should 
have the same experience again. He compels me to admit that I am 
still sadly deficient, and that’ in occupying myself with the public 
business of Athens I am neglecting my own best good. By main 
force I close my ears to this Siren and run away; if I did not, I 
should remain sitting by him all my life till Iam an old man.” 

When Alcibiades at the beginning speaks of ‘‘those who need the 
gods and rites,’ he does not name the Corybantic rites, and the 
express reference to them does not appear till some ten lines later. 
But without doubt they were in his mind, and the tacit allusion to 
them would have been understood by the other gentlemen present. 
Teletae, pipes, divine possession, and Phrygian music could point 
only in that direction. We may, therefore, take his words as having 

34 215c: ὁ μέν γε δι᾽ ὀργάνων ἐκήλει τοὺς ἀνθρώπους TH ἀπὸ TOD στόματος δυνάμει, Kal 
ἔτι νῦν ὃς ἂν τὰ ἐκείνου αὐλῃ---- γὰρ ᾿᾽Ὅλυμπος ηὔλει, Μαρσύου λέγω, τούτου διδάξαντος--- 
τὰ οὖν ἐκείνου ἐάντε ἀγαθὸς αὐλητὴς αὐλῇ ἐάντε φαύλη αὐλητρίς, μόνα κατέχεσθαι ποιεῖ 
καὶ δηλοῖ τοὺς τῶν θεῶν τε καὶ τελετῶν δεομένους διὰ τὸ θεῖα εἶναι. 

85 2158}: ὅταν γὰρ ἀκούω, πολύ μοι μᾶλλον ἢ τῶν κορυβαντιώντων ἥ τε καρδία πηδᾷ 
καὶ δάκρυα ἐκχεῖται ὑπὸ τῶν λόγων τῶν τούτου. 

36 2Q15DE: οὐδ᾽ ἐτεθορύβητό μου ἡ ψυχὴ οὐδ᾽ ἠγανάκτει ὡς ἀνδραποδωδῶς διακειμένου, 


ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ τουτουὶ τοῦ Μαρσύου πολλάκις δὴ οὕτω διετέθην ὥστε μοι δόξαι μὴ βιωτὸν 
εἶναι ἔχοντι ὡς ἔχω. 
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Corybantic significance, but if we examine them attentively we see 
that they are not without difficulty.*” First, when he says μόνα 
κατέχεσθαι ποιεῖ, he does not mean, as most commentators take him 
to mean, that only the music of Marsyas and no other causes 
possession.*® This is simply not true. We have seen in the Jon that 
some men yielded to the spell of one tune and others to another and 
that there were enthusiastic rites of other gods besides the Cory- 
bantes. The meaning is that the music of Marsyas all by itself, 
without the dance and the other exciting features of a religious 
ceremony, carried men out of themselves; it had the power of a god 
to possess men’s souls (διὰ τὸ θεῖα εἶναι). But how are we to explain 
the words that follow—“‘it reveals those who are in need of the gods 
and rites’? Only certain ones among those who heard the music 
were revealed to be in need of rites. Who were they, and what was 
their need? 

Let us recognize, first, two possible alternatives. Either their 
need existed before the music of the pipe revealed its existence, or 
the need was actually created by the music. In the latter alterna- 
tive, the implication in the words may be expressed thus: the music 
brought certain of the listeners into such a state that anyone could 
see they were in need of an opportunity for a complete emotional 
discharge in the full ceremony of the rites. In the former alterna- 
tive, we can suggest two reasons why the need should have existed 
previously. We have seen that some people had an addiction for the 
emotional excitement which they could obtain in the Corybantic 
and similar rites, and it would not be unnatural to say that such 
persons stood in permanent need of them, and that this need was 
brought to the surface by the music of the pipes. Or, again, persons 
suffering from mental distress might be said to be in need of the 
rites to cure their disorder, and being emotionally upset already 
they would respond quickly to the stimulus of the music and by 
their reaction to it reveal their need publicly.*® Latent in their 
mind, we may imagine, was a sense of fear and apprehension, based 

37 The same thought, in different words, appears again in the Minos (318s): 
τούτων δὴ [Olympus and Marsyas] καὶ τὰ αὐλήματα θειότατά ἐστι, καὶ μόνα κινεῖ Kal 
ἐκφαίνει τοὺς τῶν θεῶν ἐν χρείᾳ ὄντας᾽ καὶ ἔτι καὶ νῦν μόνα λοιπά, ὡς θεῖα ὄντα. 

88. And to take μόνα as equivalent to ““vorzugsweise’’ (proposed by Rettig and 
adopted by Bury) is to deny the word its true meaning. 

39 This is the view maintained in the Hug-Sch6ne edition: ‘nur die von vorn- 
herein fiir religidse Stimmung empfinglichen ‘Heilsbediirftigen’ werden er- 


griffen. Eben dadurch wird erst offenbar, wer unter den Anwesenden wirklich 
heilsbediirftig ist.” 
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upon some cause real or imaginary, but it had been crowded out of 
consciousness by the ordinary business of life. The music of Mar- 
syas, by unlocking their emotions and interrupting the regular 
habit of sober thought, opened the way for its emergence and 
impelled them to seek relief from it and its cause in the rites with 
which the music was associated. They would present themselves 
for participation at the first opportunity, and. renewing in fuller 
form the experience of possession which had first awakened their 
sense of need they would find in the formal and sacred ceremonial 
of which this experience was characteristic a cure for the fear which 
obsessed them. Now this last interpretation may find some support 
in the words at the end of the quotation from Alcibiades. By not 
yielding to the spell which is cast upon him by Socrates, and which 
vexes his independent spirit, he deprives himself of the benefits 
which would come from acquiescence and obedience, as those whose 
emotions are aroused by the music of Marsyas would not obtain a 
cure for their troubles if they resisted its invitation to participation 
in the rites. In speaking of those who stood in need of the rites 
Plato may have been anticipating the turn that he was to give to 
his thought when he should come to speak of Alcibiades’ need of 
wholesome communion with Socrates. Certainly the parallel is 
clear and striking; but nothing is said to make it unmistakable. 
We must acknowledge, in the end, the impossibility of deciding 
with precision whether a mental distress or merely a craving for 
emotional indulgence was brought to light by the music of Marsyas, 
and perhaps we should recognize that the nature and cause of the 
need are left intentionally ambiguous. 

Having described the effect which is produced by Phrygian 
music upon certain persons, Alcibiades, after some intervening 
remarks, makes an explicit comparison between their experience 
and his own when he listens to the words of Socrates, and in doing 
so he calls them precisely ‘people who are possessed by the Cory- 
bantes.’ If the terms of the comparison are strictly balanced, the 
people who are possessed by the Corybantes are identical with 
those who need the rites, in one of the senses described above, and 
not actual participants in the rites. But this strict balance is not 
necessarily intended. Since the effect of Socrates’ words upon Alci- 
biades is to produce in him emotions more violent than those 
experienced by people who are possessed by the Corybantes, we 
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must assume that Alcibiades, in speaking of these people, is think- 
ing of the moment when they are under the fullest stress of emo- 
tional excitement. This moment comes, not when they are first 
stirred by a chance hearing of the pipes, but when they actually 
take part in the full rites with all their incentives to the tumult of 
ecstasy. The verb κορυβαντιᾶν, therefore, is used here to mean 
‘participate in the Corybantic rites’ and would be so understood. 
The emotional excitement experienced alike by Alcibiades and by 
the participants in the rites, the violent heartbeat, the tears, and 
the inner tumult, are typical of enthusiasm, as we have seen in the 
description of the emotions of a rhapsode when he is reciting and 
of an audience when it is listening to a recitation. But another 
emotional aspect is added here, which, though it is attributed to the 
effect produced by the words of Socrates, may fairly be taken as 
characteristic of the Corybantic experience also. As Alcibiades feels 
himself to be no better than a slave in the power of Socrates, so 
the Corybantic worshiper is a slave, no longer master of himself, 
but dominated by the divine power. The same idea is hinted in the 
Phaedrus,*® where the victim of inherited evil takes refuge in ‘sub- 
servience’ (λατρεία) to the gods. The description of the Corybantic 
state as that of a slave or menial is a picturesque variant on the 
standard term of ‘possession.’ It comes naturally to Alcibiades, who 
rebels against the almost irresistible interference of Socrates in his 
ambitious plans for a worldly career. 


Ill 


All the Corybantic texts in Plato have now been examined, and the 
reader will have been surprised that in the whole discussion no 
attention has been paid to a belief that there prevailed in Greece a 
particular form of mental disease, with characteristic symptoms, 
to which they applied the words κορυβαντιᾶν and κορυβαντιασμός,---ὃ 
disease which was in no way caused by the Corybantic rites, though 
it might be cured by them. This belief has long been a common- 
place among the commentators. 

The theory of a Corybantic disease seems to have been first 
advanced by Joseph Scaliger in a note on Catullus xli 8. In the 
established text of Catullus the line reads: nec rogare | qualis sit solet 
aes imaginosum. Scaliger still read haec for aes and placed a period 
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before solet. Solet imaginosum he understood to mean “‘solet ima- 
ginosum morbum aegrotare,’’ a morbus imaginosus being a disease 
in which “imagines”’ present themselves to the mind. In connection 
with this he took occasion to remark that there was another 
morbus imaginosus, which was called by the Greeks κορυβαντιασμός. 
In this disease the imagines are sounds, which seem to ring in the 
ears: of κορυβαντιῶντες constantly imagined that they heard the 
sound of music, and having their minds always occupied with this 
sound, they were afflicted with insomnia, or at all events slept with 
their eyes open. This theory of corybantiasm, first presented in the 
alien atmosphere of a commentary on Catullus, was taken up by 
other scholars interested in the subject, and given classical expres- 
sion by David Ruhnken in his edition of the Platonic Lexicon of 
Timaeus the Sophist.*! Concerning the verb κορυβαντιᾶν, which is 
defined by Timaeus as equivalent to παρεμμαίνεσθαι καὶ ἐνθουσιαστι- 
κῶς κινεῖσθαι, he writes: “‘Proprie verbum de aegrotis, qui tibiarum 
sonum sibi audire visi, quasi furiis agitantur, et vexantur insomniis, 
usurpari solitum, egregie docuit Jos. Scaliger.”’ Fifty years later 
Ruhnken’s note was made the subject of a minute critical examina- 
tion by A. Jahn.” In his study of the verb κορυβαντιᾶν Jahn assem- 
bled a large number of ancient texts, both Greek and Latin, and 
reviewed the work of scholars who had preceded him. He expresses 
many opinions, both sound and unsound, of which some are exam- 
ined elsewhere in this paper. But his purpose was primarily a con- 
troversial attack on the theory of Scaliger and Ruhnken, and his 
conclusion is briefly stated at the end: κορυβαντιᾶν was never used 
by the Greeks to denote a morbus imaginosus in which, to use the 
language of modern medicine, patients are distressed by auditory 
hallucinations. Shortly after the date of Jahn’s paper there ap- 
peared another discussion of corybantiasm as a pathological dis- 
order by Alfred Maury.* Maury argues that the words κορυβαντιᾶν 
and κορυβαντιασμός have no precise scientific meaning but only 
describe a state of wild enthusiasm such as is exhibited in the Cory- 
bantice rites; and he presents some interesting parallels of this 
manifestation of enthusiasm from other parts of the world and from 

41 Tiualov Σοφιστοῦ λεξικὸν περὶ τῶν παρὰ Πλάτωνι λέξεων, ed. David Ruhnke- 
nius, Leyden, 1789, s.v. κορυβαντιᾶν. 

42 Op. cit. 

43 “Tu corybantiasme, et de l’analogie que certains auteurs ont établie entre 


cet état et la chorée ou le tarentisme,’’ Annales médico-psychologiques, Vol. X 
(1847), pp. 55-68. 
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other periods in history. He distinguishes it in particular from the 
disease called chorea. ‘‘Nous pensons que le corybantiasme appar- 
tenait ἃ la classe innombrable des états extatiques, assez voisins de 
la folie, et qu’elle ne saurait étre assimilée 4 la chorée de nos jours.” 

The polemics of Jahn and Maury, however, did not avail to 
overthrow the theory, which holds the field, with more or less 
modification, even today. The many allusions to the theory which 
have been made in recent years need not be cited, because we have 
fortunately a full and authoritative statement of it, with supporting 
evidence, by no less a scholar than Erwin Rohde.“ The arguments 
on both sides can be presented effectively in a study of his presen- 
tation of it. His statement, which is accompanied by two long foot- 
notes containing the evidence, is as follows: “Eine den Artzten und 
Psychologen ganz gelaiufige Erscheinung war jene, nach den dimo- 
nischen Begleitern der phrygischen Bergmutter benannte, religiés 
gefarbte Wahnsinnsform des Corybantiasmus, in der ohne dusseren 
Anlass der Leidende Gestalten seltsamer Art sah, Flotenklang hérte, 
in heftigste Aufregung gerieth und von unwiderstehlicher Tanz- 
wuth ergriffen wurde. Solchem enthusiastischen Drange zur Ent- 
ladung und damit zur Heilung und ‘Reinigung’ dienten die mit 
Tanz und Musik, vornehmlich den, in empfanglichen Seelen Be- 
geisterung weckenden Fl6tenweisen der altphrygischen Meister, 
begangenen Weihefeste der phrygischen Gottheiten . . . An der 
Thatsichlichkeit des Vorkommens solcher krankhaften Affectionen 
und ihrer Medication durch Musik u.s.w. ist nicht zu zweifeln. 
Offenbar dieselbe Form psychischer Storung war es, die im Mittel- 
alter in Italien unter dem Namen des Tarantismus ausbrach und 
Jahrhunderte lang sich wiederholte; auch hierbei war Musik, der 
Klang einer ganz bestimmten Weise, Erregerin und eben dadurch 
zuletzt Heilerin der Tanzwuth.” 

Now the texts which Rohde cites in evidence, all of which have 
been already presented, with the exception of one or two which will 
be introduced presently, lead to certain conclusions which must be 
accepted by all. The scholia to the Wasps and the Hippolytus—and 
the whole lexicographical tradition—state bluntly that the Cory- 
bantes cause madness, and that the verb κορυβαντιᾶν means ‘to be 
mad.’ The definition, however, is often qualified by the addition 
of a second synonym, ‘to be in a state of enthusiasm.’ That the 


44 Psyche, 9th and 10th eds. (1925), Vol. II, pp. 47 ff. 
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definition is correct is amply proved by most of the texts which 
mention the activities of the Corybantes, or which contain words 
derived from their name. Madness was unquestionably believed to 
be induced by the Corybantes both in the rites and apart from the 
rites. But madness (μαίνεσθαι) was used to describe all sorts of be- 
havior which deviated from the normal, with pathological insanity 
at one extreme and the merest oddity of conduct or opinion at the 
other. It by no means implied necessarily a state of actual disease. 
And the form of madness which was called enthusiasm was ex- 
pressly distinguished from insanity. In the Phaedrus*® Plato points 
out that madness is not to be understood without qualification as a 
bad thing; ‘‘as a matter of fact,’ he says, ‘the greatest benefits 
come from madness, provided it is given as a divine gift.” The 
author of the Amatorius*® distinguishes between pathological mad- 
ness which is due to physical causes, and the other kind which 
comes not from internal causes but from external inspiration and 
is called enthusiasm. 

The madness which manifested itself in the rites of the Cory- 
bantes was attended by marked physical symptoms; abundant 
evidence of this has already been presented. One text, however, 
which we have not yet seen, and which is not cited by Rohde, must 
be examined particularly, because it has been brought forward by 
some as evidence for a Corybantic disease. This text is in the works 
of the medical writer Aretaeus, and runs as follows: “Some people 
slash their limbs, with the pious notion that they are doing some- 
thing pleasing to their gods, who, they believe, expect this of them. 
Their madness is limited to this assumption on their part, because 
they are sane in all other respects. They are roused by pipes and 
gladness of heart or drunkenness, under the instigation of other 
persons who are present. This madness is what is called enthusiasm. 
If they endure to the end, they are happy and free of distress, be- 
lieving that they have experienced the sacrament of the god; but 
they are pale and emaciated, and the weakness caused by the pain 
of their wounds lasts for a long time.’’ This is clearly a description 

45 2444, 46 16, 758D. 

47 Aretaeus iii 6, 11 (Corp. Med. Graec. ii, p. 48, 29 ff.) = ’Aperaiov Καππαδό- 
κου περὶ αἰτιῶν Kal σημείων χρονίων παθῶν βιβλίον α΄ : τέμνονταί τινες τὰ μέλεα, θεοῖς 
ἰδίοις ὡς ἀπαιτοῦσι χαριζόμενοι εὐσεβεῖ φαντασίῃ" καὶ ἔστι τῆς ὑπολήψιος ἡ μανίη 
μοῦνον, τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα σωφρονέουσι. ἔγείρονται δὲ αὐλῷ καὶ θυμηδίῃ, ἢ μέθῃ, (ἢ) τῶν παρεόντων 


ae ie : ees Ξ τ Si ἢ , AA 
προτροπῇ. ἔνθεος ἥδε ἡ μανίη. κἢν ἀπομανῶσι, εὔθυμοι, axndées, ὡς τελεσθέντες τῷ θεῷ" 
ἄχροοι δὲ καὶ ἰσχνοὶ καὶ ἐς μακρὸν ἀσθενέες πόνοισι τῶν τραυμάτων. 
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of the more violent behavior in rites of the Corybantic type. But it 
has nothing to say about a morbus imaginosus. The phrase ris 
ὑπολήψιος ἡ μανίη does not mean this. Furthermore, this description 
of the mad enthusiasm of the rites is definitely distinguished from 
pathological madness. The section in which it appears bears the 
heading Mavins εἶδος ἕτερον. The preceding section, entitled Περὶ 
μανίης, mentions as symptoms of madness auditory hallucinations 
which sometimes take the form even of the sound of trumpets and 
pipes.*® Aretaeus, like modern physicians, recognized such symp- 
toms of mental disorder, but he does not place them in a category 
with the enthusiasm of the rites or connect them in any way with 
the Corybantes. He does not undertake to give any physiological 
account of the behavior exhibited by participants in enthusiastic 
rites. We are expressly told, whether truly or not, that Praxagoras, 
who maintained that enthusiasm (τὸ ἐνθεατικὸν πάθος) had to do 
with the heart and the large artery, was the only Greek medical 
writer who discussed enthusiasm.*? It is unnecessary and quite 
beyond my competence to discuss at length the world-wide emo- 
tional experience which the Greeks called enthusiasm and its 
proper place in the range of psychic phenomena. But even if 
psychiatrists felt themselves justified in denominating all enthu- 
siasm as pathological, this would still not avail as proof that a par- 
ticular form of disease known as Corybantic madness prevailed in 
Greece. 

Now Rohde’s contention is precisely this. He maintains, to put it 
explicitly, that a particular form of madness existed, a disease with 
characteristic symptoms, which was recognized as Corybantic, 
quite distinct from the rites and not in any way induced by them. 
This disease he calls Korybantiasmus. Actually no occurrence is 
recorded in which the word κορυβαντιασμός is used of any form of 
Corybantic enthusiasm other than that which was exhibited in the 
rites. The word was arbitrarily adopted by Scaliger for the disease 
which he recognized, though he acknowledged that a morbus imagi- 
nosus called κορυβαντιασμός is not mentioned by any Greek writer. 
Rohde notes as symptoms of this disease the hearing of imaginary 

48. iii 6, 8 (p. 43, 9 ff.): ἐπ’ ἐνίοισι γὰρ ἔασι ἰδίῃ ἦχοι ὥτων καὶ βόμβοι, μέχρι δή 
γε σαλπίγγων τε καὶ αὐλῶν. 

49 Robert Fuchs, ‘Der cod. Paris. supplem. Graec. 636. Anecdota medica 
Graeca. No. 19,” Rh. Mus. 49 (1894) 549. I am indebted for this reference to 


Professor Ludwig Edelstein, of the Institute of the History of Medicine in the 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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pipes, the seeing of visions, waking dreams, agitation, pounding of 
the heart, and a craze for dancing. Now these symptoms clearly 
bear a close resemblance to those of the Corybantic experience in 
the rites. The issue, therefore, is whether the texts which he uses 
as evidence of the disease can be accepted as proof of a Corybantic 
disease which has no connection whatever with the rites. 

Two of his texts describe conditions which certainly have no 
connection with the rites. The first is the passage in the Hippolytus. 
Phaedra, who, the chorus suggest, may be possessed by the Cory- 
bantes or some other god, is suffering from lovesickness. There are 
tears and agitation, but the most characteristic symptoms, a craze 
for dancing and the hearing of imaginary pipes, are absent. Phaedra 
may be affected by the Corybantes, but she cannot be said to have 
Rohde’s Corybantic disease. The second passage is from Pliny, 
who states that the κορυβαντιῶντες sleep with their eyes open. This 
sounds, indeed, like a pathological symptom, but it stands quite 
apart from most of Rohde’s symptoms, which are violent. Indeed, 
he arbitrarily interprets it to mean that the persons who sleep with 
their eyes open have waking visions. It is more natural to suppose 
that to sleep with the eyes open, whatever may have been its cause, 
was just one of the curious forms of behavior that were ἘΠ δα 
to Corybantic possession. Ὁ 

Two texts which Rohde cites as evidence of the disease are clearly 
descriptions of the experience in the rites. These are the passages 
from the Demosthenes of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and from 
Arrian ap. Eustathius, which have already been discussed.*! 

The four texts just reviewed do not support Rohde’s opinion. In 
the remaining texts cited by him, though intelligible meanings can 
be obtained on the assumption that a Corybantic disease is alluded 
to, other interpretations, natural in themselves and not based on 
the assumption of a disease, which have been proposed in the pre- 
vious analysis, meet the requirements more successfully. When it is 
said in the Jon that οἱ κορυβαντιῶντες are not in their sober senses 
while they are dancing, we might, on Rohde’s hypothesis, maintain 
that these persons were not engaged in the Corybantic rites or in 

60 Jahn, op. cit. p. 236: “Ex locis (Laws and Pliny) . . . id unum colligitur, 
ΠΣ as quos proprie et vere ita dictos supra docuimus, insomnia 
laborare solitos, nimirum quod eorum animus furore fanatico perpetuo excitata 


[sic] et perturbata esset.” This is a misinterpretation of both texts. 
51 See pp. 125, 123 
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any way affected by them, but were afflicted with the Corybantic 
disease, exhibiting the symptoms of delirium and an uncontrollable 
desire to dance. But this is certainly a forced and unnecessary 
interpretation and one which is out of harmony with the temper of 
a passage in which the beneficent effects of enthusiasm are elo- 
quently portrayed. In the Symposiwm Alcibiades says that his 
state is like that of of κορυβαντιῶντες, but in an exaggerated form; 
his heart pounds and tears pour from his eyes. It may be urged 
again that these persons are suffering from the Corybantic disease, 
but the whole tenor of the passage goes to show that they are actual 
participants in the rites. In the Crito of κορυβαντιῶντες Imagine they 
hear the sound of pipes. As we have seen, several unsatisfactory 
explanations of this have been offered, and it is equally unsatisfac- 
tory to maintain that οἱ κορυβαντιῶντες here are persons of disordered 
mind, suffering from the Corybantic disease. They are devotees of 
the rites. As Jahn says,*? Plato could not have represented Socrates 
comparing himself with men suffering from a disease of the brain 
(‘allo cerebelli morbo vexatis”’); at least, we cannot convince our- 
selves that he did, when an easier and more natural explanation of 
the passage is available. Men would hardly imagine they heard the 
music of pipes had they not had experience of the music and dance 
characteristic of the rites.** In connection with his reference to the 
Crito, Rohde cites also a passage of Maximus of Tyre,** which has 
not yet been presented. Hesiod, says Maximus, had been a shepherd 
and suddenly became a poet, ‘‘as those who are possessed by the 
Corybantes, when they hear a pipe, are in a state of enthusiasm and 
pass out of their normal and rational condition” (ὥσπερ φασὶν τοὺς 
κορυβαντιῶντας, ἐπειδὰν ἀκούσωσιν αὐλοῦ, ἐνθουσιᾶν, τῶν προτέρων λογισ- 
μῶν ἐξισταμένους). Rohde would understand this to mean, presum- 
ably, that people who are afflicted with the Corybantic disease go 
off their head when they hear a pipe. This is intelligible, but one 
does not like to think of Hesiod’s divine conversion to poetry as 
resembling a sudden access of violence in persons of disordered 

52 Op. cit. p. 235. 

58 Professor Ludwig Edelstein writes in a personal letter: ““There is no ancient 
evidence that such a disease (as corybantiasm) existed independent of the 
religious phenomenon interpreted by some as a disease. Nor can a disease with 
similar symptoms be found in later times. . . . If then any patient imagined 
that he heard the pipes of the Corybantic rites one would certainly have to 


suppose that he knew of the rites themselves.” 
54 xxxvili 2, ed. Habein, 1910. 
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mind. When Maximus says ‘‘those possessed by the Corybantes,”’ 
he is almost certainly thinking, not of disease, but of the cheerful 
enthusiasm of the rites. The persons in question may be like those 
referred to in the Crito, having an addiction for the rites and being 
roused to enthusiasm by the sound of the pipe. Or they may be 
understood to be already engaged in the rites, having been roused 
by the pipe and being now in the full flow of enthusiasm. The second 
alternative is preferable. As for the theory of a disease the text offers 
no positive support, and only such negative support as can be 
found in the less satisfactory of two possible interpretations. 

None of these passages can be accepted as support for the view 
advocated by Rohde, and with them the principal evidence used 
to give it credit is gone. Let us examine the second part of the 
theory, namely, that the Corybantic disease was cured homeo- 
pathically by the Corybantic rites. Of course, if there was no Cory- 
bantic disease there is no question about its cure. But we do know 
that the Corybantes sometimes had a bad effect upon people, like 
Phaedra—an effect altogether unlike the Corybantic disease recog- 
nized by Rohde,—and we know that the experience of the Cory- 
bantic rites acted as a cure for various kinds of disorders which 
were not said to be produced by the Corybantes. We may recall the 
comic madness of Philocleon in the Wasps and his son’s attempt to 
cure him by means of the rites; and we may recall that Socrates, 
who was sick of love for speeches, found in listening to the speech 
of Lysias a relief like that afforded by the Corybantie rites. But 
there is no instance on record in which any kind of disorder what- 
ever that was produced by the Corybantes was cured by their rites. 
Rohde cites the Laws and the Symposium. But if my interpretation 
of the Laws is correct, there is no hint that the persons who suffered 
from fear and who were cured by the rites had been brought to their 
unhappy state by the Corybantes; and even if Stallbaum’s inter- 
pretation is accepted, we must still recognize that, so read, the 
passage tells of persons afflicted by the Corybantes, but nothing of 
the Corybantic rites. Referring to the Symposium, Rohde says that 
music reveals and cures those with an inclination toward Cory- 
bantic ecstasy. Reveals, yes, but nothing is said in the text about 
curing them; and an inclination toward Corybantic ecstasy cannot 
be called a disease—no more, at any rate, than Socrates’ inclina- 
tion toward hearing speeches could be called a disease. 
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In most of the critical passages the interpretation turns on the 
meaning that is assigned to the verb κορυβαντιᾶν, and we have seen 
that commentators are disposed to assume that it means ‘to be 
afflicted with the Corybantic disease.’ Besides the evidence for 
this which some of them profess to find in texts relating to the 
Corybantic experience, it is also urged by some that additional 
evidence is supplied by the form of the verb itself. Burnet has this 
note on the Crito: ‘“‘The form of the verb indicates a morbid condi- 
tion, cf. Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 153’; and Van Leeuwen, 
in a note on Wasps 8, states that the termination -.éy regularly 
indicates a disease. Many verbs ending in -ἰἂν do denote a patho- 
logical condition; but Rutherford’s statement, to which Burnet 
refers, is that these verbs as a class denote ‘‘mental or bodily states” 
(the word “morbid” is Burnet’s addition), and in the long list of 
verbs with which he illustrates his principle not more than a half 
or a third are pathological. As a matter of fact, in no single text 
must κορυβαντιᾶν be taken as denoting the characteristic Corybantic 
disease, and in scarcely any may it be so taken without a forced 
interpretation. In one text at least (Phaedrus 2288) it cannot be 
so taken. A truer understanding of the word has been obtained by 
an analysis and comparison of the texts in which it is found. 

In its fundamental meaning, from which it never departs except 
in figurative uses, the word denotes possession by the Corybantes, 
in which, as in enthusiasm-generally, the persons so possessed were 
emotionally excited and behaved in unusual ways. It is defined 
in this sense again and again by the ancient commentators and 
lexicographers.®*® Sometimes in such definitions a detail is added, 
such as dancing or clamor, which shows that the writer is thinking 
of enthusiasm as it is shown in the rites.** In literary texts the 
verb sometimes denotes precisely the enthusiasm which was ex- 

55 Schol. Wasps 8: κορυβαντιᾶν τὸ KoptBaor κατέχεσθαι. κορυβαντιᾶς" μαίνῃ. 
παρόσον οὗτοι οἱ δαίμονες μανίας καὶ ἐκθειασμοῦ εἰσιν ἐμποιητικοί. Schol. Hippolytus 
143: Κορύβαντες μανίας αἴτιοι" ἔνθεν καὶ κορυβαντιᾶν. Schol. Phaedrus 228B: συγ- 
κορυβαντιῶντα: συνενθουσιῶντα. Timaeus, s.V. κορυβαντιᾶν᾽ παρεμμαίνεσθαι καὶ 
ἐνθουσιαστικῶς κινεῖσθαι. 

56 Strabo x, 3, 21: τῶν δὲ Κορυβάντων ὀρχηστικῶν καὶ ἐνθουσιαστικῶν ὄντων, καὶ 
τοὺς μανικῶς κινουμένους κορυβαντιᾶν φαμεν. Schol. Symposium 2158: κορυβαντιώντων. 
ἐνθουσιώντων, ἤ τινα ὄρχησιν ἐμμανῆ ὀρχουμένων. Etym. Magnum: κορυβαντιᾷ᾽ μαίνεται, 


ὀρχεῖται. Suidas: κορυβαντιᾷ᾽ μαίνεται ἢ ὀρχεῖται ἢ δαιμονᾷ ... καὶ κορυβαντιῶν. 
ἐνθουσιῶν, μαινόμενος. Zonaras: κορυβαντιῶν: μέγα! κτυπῶν ἢ ὀρχούμενος ἢ μαινόμενος. 
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hibited in the rites themselves, so that it means in effect ‘to be 
engaged in the rites.’*” Again, it is sometimes applied, still in its 
literal sense, not to those who are actually engaged in the rites at 
the moment, but to people who, having had experience of the rites, 
have acquired an addiction for them.® It was also used rarely to 
describe the state of persons who were supposed to be possessed by 
the Corybantes quite apart from the rites.*® In a metaphorical 
sense it is often used to describe conduct which resembles, in some 
way and to some degree, the behavior of persons possessed. One 
cannot always say whether the comparison is with Corybantic 
possession in general or with that of the rites in particular. But 
since the verb in the literal sense appears often in the latter use and 
seldom in the former, the figurative sense was probably drawn pri- 
marily from the rites. This is certainly true when Phaedrus and 
Socrates share the Corybantic experience as they read a speech of 
Lysias together, and when the long lecture delivered by Lexiphanes 
in Lucian threatens to reduce his hearer to a Corybantic state 
similar to that produced in the “chairing” part of the rites. Of other 
texts one cannot be sure. When, in the Wasps, one slave asks an- 
other if he is possessed by the Corybantes, perhaps he is behaving 
like participants in the rites, or simply seems to be a bit off his 
head. The same doubt may be felt about the following passages, 
which illustrate the freedom with which the word is used in a figura- 
tive sense. Lucian, speaking of Herodotus,*° says, ‘‘Do not suspect 
that I am possessed, and that I am suggesting a resemblance be- 
tween my work and his;”’ and in another place he says," “do not 
suspect that I am possessed or absolutely drunk when I point out 
some resemblance between myself and the gods.” ‘‘All this loss of 
nobility in literature,’ says Longinus,® “springs from just one 
cause, the craving for novel ideas, by which people are possessed 

7 So in the Symposium, in the Jon (the first of the two occurrences), Arrian, 
and Maximus of Tyre. To these may be added Julian, Or. iii 119D: καθάπερ δὲ 
τοὺς κορυβαντιῶντας ὑπὸ τῶν αὐλῶν ἐπεγειρομένους χορεύειν Kal πηδᾶν οὐδενὶ ξὺν λόγῳ, 
and Basil the Great, Or. ad adolesc. 69 (Migne 8, Patrol., Vol. XX ΧΙ, p. 584): 
ἕτεροι δὲ πρὸς αὐλὸν κορυβαντιῶσι καὶ ἐκβακχεύονται. 

88 So in the Crito and in the Jon (second occurrence). 

59 T can cite no instance of this except Phaedra’s possession in the Hippolytus, 
where the Corybantes are only one of several guesses at its cause, and possibly 
Pliny’s anomalous statement about people who sleep with their eyes open. 

60 Herodotus 7: μή με κορυβαντιᾶν ὑπολάβητε μηδὲ τἀμὰ εἰκάζειν τοῖς ἐκείνου. 
oe Dionysus 5: μή με κορυβαντιᾶν ἢ τελέως μεθύειν ὑπολάβητε, εἰ τἀμὰ εἰκάζω τοῖς 


6 De subl. 5: ἅπαντα μέντοι τὰ οὕτως ἄσεμνα διὰ μίαν ἐμφύεται τοῖς λόγοις αἰτίαν, 
διὰ τὸ περὶ τὰς νοήσεις καινόσπουδον, περὶ ὃ δὴ μάλιστα κορυβαντιῶσιν οἱ νῦν. 
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nowadays more than by anything else.’”’ Similarly, Eunapius® 
speaks of the innovations which are brought about by the craze of 
young people for mere cleverness. Philo Judaeus uses the verb in 
half a dozen picturesque passages, all colored by his mystical habit 
of thought: one who has a vision of the ideas in all their beauty is 
overcome by an intoxication not of wine, like those who are pos- 
sessed by the Corybantes;** a writer who approaches his day’s 
task with nothing in his head is suddenly so overwhelmed by a 
surge of thoughts that he falls into a state of Corybantic possession 
(ὑπὸ κατοχῆς ἐνθέου κορυβαντιᾶν) and loses consciousness of himself 
and his surroundings;®® the soul that seeks to obtain its inheritance 
of the divine good must pass out of itself and yield to enthusiasm 
like those that are possessed by the Corybantes;®** sometimes the 
soul, stirred and agitated in sleep, is possessed (κορυβαντιᾷ) and has 
power to predict the future; those who go to worship, not for any 
worldly cause, but because they are seized by heavenly love, are in 
a state of enthusiasm, like those who are possessed by the Cory- 
bantes.®§ By way of conclusion, and as evidence of the persistent 
vogue of the word and the final loss of all its original color, one may 
note that it is still used in modern Greek merely to mean ‘to be 
agitated.’ 
Υ͂ 

If we now attempt to bring together what we know about the Cory- 
bantic rites, we observe that the evidence consists of a multitude of 
small scraps. No ancient author provides us with an account of 
them for their own sake-or writes of them at any length.** The 
greater number of the allusions to them take the form of similes and 
metaphors in which the writer illustrates the subject which he has 
in hand by a comparison with the rites. This implies either that the 
reader could be expected to know enough about them to profit by 
the comparison or that they formed a stock example, or sort of 


63 Vit. soph. 66-68, p. 482 Boissonade: καὶ πολλούς ye νεωτερισμοὺς ἐνεγκὼν κορυ- 
βαντιώντων ἐπὶ σοφίᾳ μειρακίων. 

64 De. opific. mundi 71. 

65 De migratione Abrahami 35. 

66 Quis rer. div. heres 69-70. 

87 De somniis ii 1. Cf. also In Flaccum 169. 

68 De vita contemplativa 11. 

69 Strabo devotes a whole chapter to the ethnology and mythology of the 
Curetes and Corybantes (x 3); but his account, though it contains much infor- 
mation, reveals the general confusion that prevailed on the subject, and it has 
almost nothing to say about the rites. 
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literary commonplace, for use when certain subjects were under 
discussion. Plato, certainly, when he refers to them, is speaking of 
something with which both he and his readers were familiar, but in 
later authors one must reckon with the overwhelming influence of 
Plato himself and acknowledge that in mentioning the Corybantic 
rites they may not have any direct acquaintance with them them- 
selves but only be imitating him. This must be borne in mind espe- 
cially in the late philosophers and the Christian writers. Plato and a 
few other classical writers give us some notion of what the rites 
were in his day, but the same cannot be said for any subsequent 
epoch, nor can any historical account of them be given. And even 
if it were sound practice to employ documents which are centuries 
apart to obtain a conception of a particular institution, we should 
still have to operate with very unsatisfactory evidence. The reader 
will agree that we should be in the position of one who is trying to put 
together a picture puzzle in which most of the pieces are small, of 
no significant shape, and blank in color and design. Happily, how- 
ever, for the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. there is at least a little 
that suggests a pattern, and from it we can make a picture which is 
authentic as far as it goes. 

The rites belonged to that class of religious ceremonies which 
were known as teletae.7? This word, to be sure, had a wide range 
of use, and is consequently not so helpful as it might be. But when 
the Corybantic rites were called teletae the word was used in a 
particular and restricted sense. A telete of this kind was a form of 
ritual whose chief function was not worship of gods but the direct 
benefit of the participant. In this respect it resembles a sacrament. 
There were ministrants (οἱ τελοῦντες) and participants who were 
ministered unto (of τελούμενοι). Those who resorted to the teletae 
sought relief from some anxiety with which they were afflicted and 
assurance of future happiness. They believed that they were 
cleansed by the rites of something that was a blight on their lives. 
They received through the experience more of the consolation of 
religion than could be obtained in the great cults and festivals, 
and the teletae were regarded as a blessing to humanity.” There 

τὸ Cf. C. Zijderveld, Jr., τελετή: Bijdrage tot de kennis der religieuze termino- 
logie in het Grieksch (Utrecht diss., 1934). 

71 Aeschylus is made to say by Aristophanes in the Frogs (1080): σκέψαι γὰρ 


ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς | ὡς ὠφέλιμοι τῶν ποιητῶν οἱ γενναῖοι γεγένηνται. | Ὀρφεὺς μὲν γὰρ τελετάς 


θ᾽ ἡμῖν κατέδειξε κτλ. Cf. my The Arts of Orpheus, pp. 67 f. 
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were many rites of this sort, associated with different gods, operat- 
ing through different kinds of ceremonies, and productive of differ- 
ent kinds of benefits. The rite of the Corybantes was only one of a 
large class. 

The Corybantic ceremonies included at least three stages. First 
there were preliminary sacrifices to propitiate the god—what god, 
we do not know—and to ascertain whether he was favorable to the 
undertaking or not. Then, at some point in the procedure, came 
the “chairing” (θρόνωσις), in which the candidate was seated in a 
chair and the ministrants danced around him and raised a great 
din. The effect of this was to rouse his excitement and stir his emo- 
tions, so that he gradually lost consciousness of all but the whirling 
rhythm of the dance. This was followed by what was called the 
telete proper, in which, we may suppose, the candidate threw him- 
self into the dance with the rest and yielded to the intoxication of 
the rhythm. In the end, when all was over, the participants emerged 
from the tumult to a state of calm and tranquillity, and their minds 
were at peace. 

The rites were chiefly distinguished by the music which was char- 
acteristic of them. An old Phrygian tune, itself intoxicating, was 
played on the instruments best adapted to rouse the emotions—the 
Phrygian reed pipe, drums, tambourines, and cymbals. These in- 
struments set the rhythm for the dance, which was quick and vio- 
lent and expressed the complete abandon of the dancers. The noise 
and movement, the insistent thud of the drum, the shrill notes of 
the pipe stirred the participants to a state of transport in which 
they felt that they were possessed by the Corybantes. There could 
not have been much singing, but there was much shouting, and 
there must have been scraps of song because particular words as 
well as particular dance movements were attached to the rites. 

We should like to know more about the ceremony, but informa- 
tion is lacking. Of course, we should like to hear the tune that was 
played and watch the motions of the dance. Without direct ex- 
perience of such things, words mean little. But we must be ignorant, 
besides, of some simple matters of fact. Who administered the rites? 
Was any sort of organization in charge of them, or was it a matter 
of private initiative? When the son of Philocleon wanted to try the 
effect of the rites for his crazy father, to whom did he go? Who were 
the actual ministrants in the rites? Greeks or foreigners? Men or 


a a] 
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women? In one place Plato speaks of men, in another of women. 
Where were the rites performed? In a public place, where anyone 
could see them? Or in a private house or courtyard?” When were 
they celebrated? At regular intervals? Or at the request of people 
who wished to obtain the benefit of them? Did any money pass in 
the transaction? Were fees charged by the ministrants? And were 
the rites performed for a single candidate, as we might suspect 
from the ceremony, of chairing, or could there be a company? 
Nothing seems to be known on which we can base an answer to any 
of these questions. 

Concerning certain points the silence of the evidence may be sig- 
nificant. One of the things often said about the Corybantes and the 
Curetes in Cretan and Phrygian myth is that they danced in arms, 
though no hint of this is given for the dances in Athens.” Even 
more improbable is it that the Athenian rites were defaced by any- 
thing like self-mutilation or the other extravagant excesses which 
we hear of in Asiatic myth and practice. The tone of Plato’s allu- 
sions to them makes this unthinkable. There is no hint that secrecy 
of any sort was required at any stage of the rites, nor do we hear of 
any religious doctrine associated with them. In all places where they 
are mentioned the silence about the Great Mother of Phrygia is so 
complete that if we were not aware of the Phrygian myth we should 
not know of any connection. Conversely, evidence for the cult of 
the Great Mother in Athens makes no allusion to the Corybantes 
and their rites. The Corybantes were apparently split off from the 
Phrygian complex, and in Athens at any rate went their own 
separate way.” 

72 Lobeck (Aglaophamus, Vol. I, p. 116), in some very severe statements 
which tax the resources of his Latin vocabulary, might be thought to supply 
answers to some of these questions, but there seems to be no evidence for them, 
at least as far as Athens in the iv. Β.6. is concerned. ‘‘Corybantia,” he says, 
“privatim in gurgustiis [celebrabantur] . . . praesidebant his ambubajae et 
aeruscatorum infimi ... haec prudentissimo cuique odio erant et contemtui.”’ 

73 Tmmisch (op. cit. 1614) says:‘‘Was zuniichst die Art dieses Tanzes betrifft, 
so gehéren auch hier die Waffen durchaus dazu (vgl. Aristoph. Lys. 558).” But 
the text cited has no demonstrable connection with the rites. Plato himself 
refers to the armed dances of the Curetes in Crete (Laws vii 7908: κατὰ μὲν Tov 
τόπον τόνδε Κουρήτων ἐνόπλια παίγνια). Cf. Poerner, op. cit. p. 351: “In locis, 
quibus exstant corporum iactatio atque motio Corybantica, perlustrandis, cum 
maxima valeat confusio inter Corybantes et Curetes, certe definiri non possunt 
termini. Item res se habet in armis, quae dicebantur, Corybantum obser- 
vandis.”’ 


τ Cf. William Seott Ferguson, ‘““The Attic Orgeones,”’ Harvard Theological 
Review, XX XVII (1944), 107-115. 
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If we ask why the Corybantic rites were maintained in Athens if 
they did not form a part of the state cult, and why people desired 
to have the experience of them, the readiest answer is that they sup- 
plied a means of alleviating emotional disturbances. On this subject 
Plato is outspoken. The disorder which they relieved was an inner 
tumult of fear and apprehension caused by a bad condition of the 
soul, and the cure was wrought by the external tumult of the rites. 
One can understand that the intoxicating spell of the music with 
its insistent rhythm, the relaxation of all inhibitions, the close asso- 
ciation with others in the movement of the dance, the strenuous 
and exhausting physical activity, all combined with the religious 
belief that the soul was in the possession of divinity, could well dis- 
lodge morbid and unwholesome delusions. The cure is homeo- 
pathic in that it produces symptoms identical or nearly identical 
with those of the disorder to be cured; but though the cure is re- 
ligious, Plato does not say that the disorder is to be explained on 
religious grounds. He expresses his view in the pregnant words, 
“fear which springs from a bad condition of the soul.” In the Laches 
he praises the fear which is identical with wisdom and argues that 
true courage is fear of the things that should be feared. But there 
he has in mind the open and manifest dangers that beset one in 
the world. Here an internal derangement of the nervous system 
stirs the emotion of fear when there is no external cause for it, as an 
injection of adrenalin produces exactly the symptoms of terror. The 
emotion, however, is real enough and painful enough, and there 
may be present to the mind of the sufferer causes for fear which, 
though they may be imaginary, are not the less potent. Irrational 
fear is one of the oldest and most distressing of human afflictions, 
and only a rare soul does not at times become the victim of vague 
dread in the face of unknown and imagined evils. The Greeks could 
not have been immune to this universal human weakness. One 
wishes that Plato might have explained his views on the subject a 
little more fully, but the words that he uses, slight though they are, 
would be judged a sound formula, as far as it goes, by modern 
psychiatrists.”> The imaginary evils that men fear differ in different 

78 The theories of the ancients concerning enthusiasm are the subject of an 
important study by Armand Delatte (Les Conceptions de l’enthousiasme chez les 
philosophes présocratiques, Paris, 1932). He finds traces in Plato of the influence 
of Democritus, who was the first to use the word ἐνθουσιασμός, and the first to 


propose a truly scientific and rational explanation of enthusiasm. We need not 
examine here the opinions of ancient and modern psychologists on this subject. 


ξένα 
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societies, and we cannot hope to reconstruct this hidden emotional 
life of the Greeks. But we do know of many occasions when men 
feared the anger of gods whom they, or their ancestors, had 
offended, wittingly or unwittingly. Brooding over such things, they 
could be brought to a chronic state of distress which would not 
yield to rational argument but must be exorcised by the rites of 
religion. Plato, being concerned to expound his views about the 
proper treatment of sleepless babies and to illustrate it by compari- 
son with the Corybantic rites, does not take time to do more than 
allude briefly to the disorder cured by the rites, but gives his whole 
attention to a full and lucid account of the cure itself. 

Though the curative function of the rites is explicitly stated by 
Plato in the Laws, and though Aristophanes makes a comic appli- 
cation of it in the Wasps, we cannot be sure that it was their sole 
or even their most important function. Actually, except in the 
scholia, it is not brought forward elsewhere, to the best of my 
knowledge. Another motive for participation in the rites can be 
thought of. We cannot believe that the boy Cleinias in the Huthy- 
demus, who, Socrates suggests, may have taken part in them, would 
have been moved to do so because he was suffering from any emo- 
tional disorder. It is possible, but unlikely, that a youngster like 
him should be so afflicted. Again, when Socrates and Phaedrus read 
the speech of Lysias together, their enthusiasm and delight are said 
to be similar to the Corybantic experience. One of the motives for 
participation, and perhaps the commonest, may well have been the 
very joy of the experience. There is no objection to this in the fact 
that it was a religious ceremony. As everyone knows, the Greeks 
took most of their fun under the sanction of religion, and dancing, 
to which they were inordinately devoted, played a large part in 
religious ceremonial. The Corybantic dance, with its exotic tune 
and rhythm, tempered to Athenian taste, could easily have become 
the vogue, especially among young people. That it served a more 
serious purpose for some does not argue that it was not an occasion 
primarily of pleasure for most people. An analogy which is perhaps 
not altogether fanciful may be suggested between the Corybantic 
dance which was imported from Phrygia and the dances which 
have been brought into Europe and America from South America, 
and the syncopated rhythms which have been learned from Negroes. 
The din of a certain kind of modern dance orchestra, with its 
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throbbing drums and wailing saxophones, cannot be very dif- 
ferent in effect from the din produced by similar instruments in 
the Corybantic dance. It is as irresistible to the devotees as the 
Corybantic music which revealed those who were in need of gods 
and rites, and anyone who has heard a young person in the street 
break forth unexpectedly with a scrap of a tune in a barbaric 
rhythm and intonation can readily believe that the devotees of the 
Corybantic rites heard the sound of the pipes ringing in their ears 
even when they were not engaged in the dance. If one objects that 
participation in teletae on a single occasion was final and effectual 
for all the benefit that they had to bestow, and that it was not to 
be repeated again and again, it is enough to say that there is no 
evidence for this whatever, and to point to the habit of the Super- 
stitious Man in Theophrastus who betook himself to an Orpheo- 
telestes as often as once a month. As a religious experience, the rite 
corresponds rather to the Christian communion than to the initia- 
tion of baptism. The common translation of the Greek τελεῖν by the 
English ‘initiate’ is fundamentally misleading. The religious sanc- 
tion of the Corybantic dance, and the belief of the dancers that they 
had in themselves the power of the gods who possessed them, make 
an important difference that cannot be overlooked between the 
Corybantic rites and the secular dances of the modern world. But 
for this, serious writers like Philo could not have thought of the 
Corybantie dance as typical of mystical communion with the 
divine. But the vital principle of the rites could well have lain in 
their appeal to the perennial human craving for the dance, and in 
the bizarre and fascinating steps and music which they offered to 
satisfy the craving. 

The principal witness concerning Corybantic rites and their func- 
tion is Plato. In our inquiry we have examined and crossquestioned 
him so as to discover as much as possible about them, but with 
regard to his own judgment of them no questions have been asked. 
The subject, however, is one about which, with his profound con- 
cern for all educational influences in the community, he might be 
expected to hold positive opinions, and we must undertake to de- 
termine what they are. 

In the half-dozen passages in which he alludes to the rites he 
makes no explicit statement of his judgment. In other places in his 
writings, where he discusses matters which are closely akin, and 
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where he expresses very pronounced views, he makes no mention 
of them. In the great discussion of the Republic and the Laws con- 
cerning music and the dance, the Corybantic rites, despite the 
marked peculiarities of the music and dance associated with them, 
are not even named. In his careful appraisal of the kinds of music 
which are suitable for the education of the guardians,’ he expresses 
some disapproval of the pipe and the Phrygian mode, but he clearly 
has no thought at the moment of the combination of these two ele- 
ments in the Corybantic ritual. When in the Laws” he considers 
what dances will be acceptable in his state he has no difficulty in 
recognizing four types of dance which in their several uses are un- 
exceptionable, but he is puzzled about a fifth kind. The language in 
which he describes this fifth class reflects the uncertainty in his 
own mind and offers considerable difficulty, but we can see at least 
that he is thinking of dances involving Bacchic enthusiasm _and 
associated with teletae. Though the tone of his words expresses 
dislike for some dances of this kind, he does not explicitly condemn 
them all and is satisfied in the end to leave the question unsettled, 
merely insisting that they are distinct from the four kinds which are 
unquestionably acceptable, and remarking that they are after all 
not a matter of civic interest.” All this bears upon telestic dancing 
in general, and nothing is said about the Corybantic rites. In the 
Phaedrus,”® again, when Socrates insists on the salutary effects of 
madness in prophecy, ritual, poetry, and love, he names Dionysus 
as the god of telestic madness and has no word about the Cory- 
bantes. Many other passages might be cited from which we might 
learn something about Plato’s attitude toward the madness of 
enthusiasm, but this is a wide subject demanding special study. For 
the Corybantic rites themselves we must be content with just the 
passages in which they appear. 

In these six passages no single note of disapproval can be dis- 
covered. One would not suspect that he saw in the rites the slightest 
danger to public manners and morals. Therefore they must have 
been purged of the Oriental extravagances from which they sprang 
and must have been recast to conform with Hellenic taste. So severe 

76 Rep.iii399. Τ vii 8148 ff. 

78 οὐκ ἔστι πολιτικὸν τοῦτο τῆς ὀρχήσεως TO γένος (815D). Jowett translates, ‘not 
suited for a city at all,” and England, “not fit for a civilized community,” but 


there is no warrant for giving the adjective this turn of condemnation. 
79 244a—245a and 2068. 
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a critic as Plato could not otherwise have avoided a word of dis- 
approbation if he had occasion to mention them at all. But he is so 
far from disapproving that he speaks in a tone which implies recog- 
nition of their worth. Socrates would not have suggested that 
Cleinias might have taken part in the rites if there was anything 
discreditable in doing so. When Socrates and Phaedrus read a 
speech of Lysias together and their enjoyment of its beauty is com- 
pared to participation in the rites, when the inspiration of poets is 
compared to Corybantic enthusiasm, when the effect of Socrates’ 
words in discourse with his companions is said to be similar to the 
effect of the rites, when Socrates says that the solemn voices of the 
laws sound in his ears as imaginary pipes sound in the ears of Cory- 
bantic devotees—formal comparisons such as these argue more than 
tacit toleration of the rites: they imply a recognition of something 
admirable in them. And there is no denying that Plato believed in 
their power to cure distressing nervous disorders and set a high 
value upon them in consequence. The sum of all the inferences that 
we may draw concerning his attitude, like the sum of our knowledge 
about the rites themselves, is not great, but the whole sum must 
be recorded in the column of approval, with nothing left for the 
other column. 





TELESTIC MADNESS IN PLATO, PHAEDRUS 
244 DE 


BY 


Ivan M. LINFOoRTH 


AMONG THE MANY examples of the beneficent effects of inspired 
madness which Socrates says might be cited he mentions three in 
particular. One is the madness of the prophet, another is the mad- 
ness of the poet. These cause no difficulty; such manifestations of 
divine possession, however they are to be explained by the psycholo- 
gist, are, at any rate, familiar to every reader. The third kind of 
beneficent madness, to which Socrates gives second place, he de- 
scribes in a sentence so conceived and composed that most commen- 
tators and probably most readers have found it baffling. Somewhat 
later in the dialogue (2658), after showng, with the aid of the great 
myth, that the madness of love too is a supreme blessing to man- 
kind, he recurs to the other three kinds of divine madness and gives 
a neat summary of all four. ‘‘There are two kinds of madness,” he 
says, “‘one that is caused by human ailments, and one that is 
caused by a divine alteration of normal human behavior. Of this 
divine madness we have distinguished four different manifestations, 
stirred by four different gods, mantic inspiration by Apollo, telestic 
by Dionysus, poetic by the Muses, and erotic by Aphrodite and 
Eros; and the greatest of these is erotic.” Actually, Socrates has not 
previously mentioned the names of Apollo, Dionysus, and Aphro- 
dite. In fact, in his illustrations of mantic inspiration he includes 
the priestesses of the oracle of Zeus at Dodona as well as the proph- 
etess of the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. In his closing summary he 
is willing to name the gods to whose domain in general the several 
types of inspiration are commonly supposed to belong, but in his 
first account he is more interested in the actual phenomena them- 
selves than in their theological setting. We may assume, therefore, 
that the subject of the baffling sentence is what Plato himself calls 
“telestic’? madness, and that in this sentence he is speaking of 
telestic madness in general and not only of the madness which was 
manifested in the rites of Dionysus. 
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The sentence runs as follows: 

ἀλλὰ μὴν νόσων γε Kal πόνων τῶν μεγίστων, ἃ δὴ παλαιῶν ἐκ μηνιμάτων 
ποθὲν ἔν τισι τῶν γενῶν, ἡ μανία ἔγγενομένη καὶ προφητεύσασα οἷς ἔδει, 
ἀπαλλαγὴν εὕρετο, καταφυγοῦσα πρὸς θεῶν εὐχάς τε καὶ λατρείας" ὅθεν 
δὴ καθαρμῶν τε καὶ τελετῶν τυχοῦσα ἐξάντη ἐποίησε τὸν ἑαυτῆς ἔχοντα πρός 
τε τὸν παρόντα καὶ τὸν ἔπειτα χρόνον, λύσιν τῷ ὀρθῶς μανέντι τε καὶ 
κατασχομένῳ τῶν παρόντων κακῶν εὑρομένη. 

This is the reading of all the manuscripts, with two trifling excep- 
tions: one manuscript (W) has θεόν for θεῶν, another (B) omits δή 
in the phrase ὅθεν δή. The rhetorician Aristides, who quotes the 
sentence verbatim (Or. xlv, Πρὸς Πλάτωνα περὶ ῥητορικῆς Λόγος πρῶτος, 
14), has καὶ for this δή, and αὐτήν for ἑαυτῆς. The sentence is printed 
with the punctuation which I believe to be correct, and which is 
identical with that of Robin. It differs at several points from Bur- 
net’s and is a truer expression of the relations which are inherent 
in the Greek phrasing. 

The beginning of the sentence is curious. Socrates has spoken 
first of prophetic madness; he is now about to speak of telestic 
madness. Next he will speak of poetic madness, and he will intro- 
duce it with the words τρίτη δὲ ἀπὸ Μουσῶν κατοκωχή τε καὶ μανία. 
Why does he use such words as ἀλλὰ μὴν... γε, With their strong 
adversative tone, as an introduction for telestic madness, instead of 
something like δευτέρα δὲ μανία The reason is found, I believe, in 
the words that immediately precede. At the close of what he has to 
say about prophetic madness he proposes a fantastic and amusing 
derivation for the word οἰωνιστική. With the new sentence comes a 
sharp change from this light humor to the grave consideration of 
madness as a remedy for human misery. “But, seriously,” he says 
in effect, ‘think of human misery and what madness can do to 
alleviate 10. The solemn words νόσων καὶ πόνων τῶν μεγίστων, 
though the genitive belongs with ἀπαλλαγήν two or three lines 
below, are placed first and emphasized by ye, partly to mark the 
contrast with what precedes, partly to announce the real subject 
of the long sentence that follows; and an effect is obtained by the 
inflectional forms and the flexible order of the Greek which cannot 
be reproduced in English. 

Human misery in general is the subject Socrates has in mind 
(there is no article with νόσων), but he immediately narrows the 
range of it for his present purpose—‘“I mean,” he says, “‘those 
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forms of it (ἃ δή) which have been caused in certain instances by 
divine wrath.”’ The phrase παλαιῶν ἐκ μηνιμάτων is obviously a quo- 
tation from poetry, and has actually been found in the Phoenissae 
of Euripides (934), παλαιῶν "Apeos ἐκ μηνιμάτων, Which may have been 
in Plato’s mind. The fact that it is a quotation may be in part the 
cause of the omission of a verb in the relative clause, though 
actually such an omission is not uncommon. One may compare Rep. 
iii 4128 ἐκβάλλουσιν ἐπιλανθανόμενοι δόξαν τὴν τοῦ ποιεῖν δεῖν ἃ TH πόλει 
βέλτιστα. The omission, however, has troubled the commentators, 
and some have resorted to emendation. Hermann, for example, 
reads ἔν τισι τῶν γενῶν ἦν, μανία, and Robin prints Thompson’s pro- 
posed reading of ἔνι for ἐν. 

The phrase & τισι τῶν γενῶν, which is construed by some with 
ἔγγενομένη, must certainly be taken with what precedes. In the first 
place, it easily and naturally ranges itself in the mind of the listener 
with the relative clause before he has heard éyyevouevn, and the “law 
of prior right” is seldom broken in classical prose. In the second 
place, if the sense pause were before and not after the phrase, 
ἡ μανία would be robbed of its first place in the new colon, which 
would be intolerable. Again, some understand τισι to be certain 
persons and not certain families—‘‘certains individus d’une race,” 
says Robin, strangely disregarding the plural γενῶν. But surely we 
must take the words to mean ‘‘certain of the old families,” and we 
can safely paraphrase the relative clause thus: “the forms of misery 
which have appeared in certain families in consequence of the wrath 
of the gods which has been stirred against them in the past.” 

Next we must ask what is meant by ois ἔδει. Here again, as in ἔν 
τισι τῶν γενῶν, some construe it with the following words, so that 
the meaning is either a “remedy for those in need of it,” or “found 
a remedy by the proper means,” i.e., through rites of purification. 
This is forbidden, again, by the law of prior right and by the neces- 
sity that ἀπαλλαγήν, like ἡ μανία, shall stand first in its colon. The 
phrase should be understood as equivalent to οἷς ἔδει προφητεῦσαι 
αὐτήν, meaning, in effect, the “appointed ones’’; it is used instead of 
some such phrase as τῶν γεννητῶν τισι, Which would be unpleasantly 
formal. The persons in question are just the particular members of 
the old families whom Robin finds in ἔν τισι τῶν γενῶν. 

The commentators have been disturbed by the phrase τὸν ἑαυτῆς 
ἔχοντα and wish to emend. Richards (Class. Quart. TX, 1915, 205), 
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finding the words unintelligible, proposes τὸν (εὖ) ἑαυτῆς ἔχοντα; 
Volgraff and Burnet delete ἑαυτῆς; Badham wishes to delete ἔχοντα, 
and Herwerden to change it to μετέχοντα. But again I see no need of 
change. Plato wished to say, as simply as possible, “fone who has 
received the gift of madness.”’ The accusative would, doubtless, be 
more usual, as, e.g., in Iliad ix 305, λύσσαν ἔχων ὀλοήν. Aristides, as 
we have seen, has the accusative, either by emendation or because 
he found it in his own manuscript. But Plato has avoided the 
accusative and used the partitive genitive (an idiom which is com- 
mon enough), because in a sentence where Mania is alive and active 
as a person there was danger that the accusative would produce a 
ridiculous effect—vév ἑαυτὴν ἔχοντα would sound like ‘him whose 
wife she was.” 

The words πρός τε τὸν παρόντα καὶ τὸν ἔπειτα χρόνον are generally 
taken to mean that the participant in the frenzy of the teletae is 
cured of his afflictions not only for the moment but permanently. 
This may be right; but, as far as the evidence goes, it appears that 
the sacramental rites called teletae were not, like baptism, effica- 
cious once for all, requiring no repetition. Theophrastus’ Supersti- 
tious Man, at any rate, renews his insurance once a month in the 
teletae of his choice, and the particular evidence of superstition 
lies not so much in the repetition of the rite as in the frequency of 
repetition. To be sure, his teletae may have been different from 
those Socrates is talking about, and we can take the evidence only 
for what it is worth. What I think Socrates means is that the fren- 
zied rites were efficacious not only in the prototype, when the first 
participant, a member of one of the afflicted families, received their 
benefit, but continued to be efficacious thereafter for other sufferers, 
and are still efficacious today. τὸν ἑαυτῆς ἔχοντα is not the first bene- 
ficiary alone, but anyone possessed of beneficent madness, as if 
ἤν τις ἑαυτῆς ἔχῃ had been written. In the final summary of the last 
clause Socrates says explicitly that there is release from present 
evils, not from evils present and to come (τῶν παρόντων κακῶν, not 
τῶν TE παρόντων Kal τῶν ἐσομένων κακῶν). 

With these grammatical interpretations the sentence may be 
paraphrased thus: 

“But never mind that; think of the alleviation of human misery, 
—I mean the forms of misery which have appeared in certain old 
families in consequence of the divine wrath which they had incurred 
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long before. Madness appeared among them and, speaking with the 
voice of an oracle to certain of their members, discovered to them 
a method of deliverance from their misery by a resort to prayer and 
submission to the gods. Thus she found out rites of purification by 
means of which she restored to a normal state anyone who shared 
her nature, both then and thereafter, having discovered, for those 
who become mad in due form and divinely possessed, a means of 
release from the troubles that beset them.” 

This will probably be accepted as conveying the sense of the 
Greek words, though the style and texture of Plato’s sentence are 
lost. But the principal difficulties still remain. It would have been 
easy for Socrates to say, “ἃ second example of beneficent madness 
is found in certain teletae which relieve men of their troubles.”’ But 
he has not chosen to say it so simply. His long sentence refers to 
past events and present circumstances which are not readily under- 
stood, and it is cast in a form whose significance is not at first 
apparent. “Eine Erklirung habe ich nirgend gefunden und bin 
selbst ratlos,” said Wilamowitz (Platon i 411, footnote 1). Such a 
pronouncement indicates at once the need of further study and the 
audacity of the attempt. 

Six years after Wilamowitz’s expression of despair an explana- 
tion of the passage was offered by Friedrich Pfister (“Der Wahnsinn 
des Weihepriesters,”’ Cimbria,. Beitrége zur Geschichte, Altertums- 
kunde, Kunst und Erziehungslehre, Dortmund, 1926, pp. 55-62). Pfis- 
ter asserts that three things are clearly stated in the passage: 
first, divine madness cures men of disease (Krankheiten) ; second, 
madness is the cause of the cure because the priest, who is possessed 
by the madness, effects the cure; third, the disease which is cured is 
an ὀρθὴ μανία. In other words, those who need to be cured are 
afflicted with a pathological madness, ἃ νόσημα ἀνθρώπινον, as Plato 
calls it (265a); the telestic priest is possessed by divine madness 
(θεία μανία); and by the agency of the priest the divine madness 
cures the pathological madness. The priest possesses a δύναμις ἐκ 
θεῶν ποριζομένη (the phrase is taken from Rep. ii 3648), which cor- 
responds to the power by which Jesus healed the afflicted, and 
which anthropologists call by the Iroquois word “orenda.” Now 
this theory assumes that the priest alone is possessed by telestic 
madness and that the participants in the rites do not share in it, 
which is directly contrary to all we know about such enthusiastic 
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ceremonies. In fact, the ὀρθὴ μανία which Pfister takes to refer to 
the disease which is cured is quite plainly the ceremonial enthusiasm 
by which the cure is wrought. In the phrase from which he obtains 
the term, τῷ ὀρθῶς μανέντι τε καὶ κατασχομένῳ, the second verb, which 
is the regular word for divine possession, makes it certain that 
μανέτι is used in the same sense. Pfister does nothing to prove that 
ὀρθὴ μανία means pathological madness by citing texts which show 
that ὀρθῶς sometimes means ‘genuinely,’ ‘unmistakably.’ Divine 
madness can be as unmistakable as pathological madness. Actually, 
the word is most naturally understood in its commoner sense, ‘cor- 
rectly,’ ‘properly,’ ‘in the right way,’ i.e., with due observance of 
the forms of the ritual. The chief objection, however, to Pfister’s 
theory is that the priest he makes so much of and from whom he 
obtains the title of his article is not even mentioned by Plato. But 
he finds a hint of him in the words τὸν ἑαυτῆς ἔχοντα, and one suspects 
that his whole theory has been evolved to provide an explanation 
for this phrase. He understands τὸν ἔχοντα to be the sufferer whom 
the priest cures, ἑαυτῆς to be the madness by which the priest is 
possessed, and ἔχοντα to mean ‘touching’—‘one who is in contact 
with the madness of the priest.’ Parallels are given, of course, for 
cures worked by touching. But no parallels are given for the active 
éxew in the sense of ‘touch’ (even the middle would be a strange 
word for the idea here), and if physical contact is to work the cure 
Plato would certainly have named a concrete priest and not an 
abstract madness for the sufferer to touch. This forced and impos- 
sible treatment of the phrase must certainly be rejected, and with 
it goes any possible allusion to a priest. Whatever were the func- 
tions of the priest in rites involving mania, Plato clearly has noth- 
ing to say about them in the present sentence. 

This disposition to find in the passage something which is not 
there may be illustrated by the statements of two other scholars. 
A. E. Taylor (Plato, p. 305) sums up the sentence in these words: 
“A second form is the ‘exaltation’ of the authors of ‘purifications’ 
and ‘initiations,’ ‘founders of religions’ as we should say.’”’ But the 
striking thing is that there is no mention of any such persons as 
“founders of religions’; the sentence is more subtle than that. 
Again, A. Delatte (Les Conceptions de l’enthousiasme chez les philo- 
sophes présocratiques, Paris, 1934, p. 71) refers to the sentence 
thus: ‘Les purifications et les initiations inventées par les grands 
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mystiques inspirés des dieux peuvent apporter la guérison de cer- 
taines maladies héréditaires ... ἃ celui qui a pu entrer en délire 
et étre possédé selon des régles.”’ “1.65. grands mystiques,” who- 
ever they may be, are no more present than Taylor’s “founders of 
religions.” 

There has been much speculation about the families in which 
madness appeared as a result of divine anger. One might think that, 
with the vast store of Greek legends at our disposal, the families to 
which Socrates refers could be easily recognized. The vagueness of 
his words indicates either that he expected his allusion to be readily 
understood or that he intended them to be—vague. Ast suggests 
that certain families endowed with priestly functions are meant, 
like the Eumolpidae in Athens, and that certain members of these 
families had possessed particular faculties of prophecy and purifi- 
cation. This is only a guess and is rightly rejected by Lobeck 
(Aglaophamus 1 636), who points out that the Eumolpidae had 
never possessed such powers, and (what is very much to the point) 
that the allusion is not to families whose members were distin- 
guished practitioners of the telestic art but families whose members 
stood in need of the healing powers of that art. One thinks of the 
house of Orchomenus, of the house of Atreus, and of the Proetides 
of Argos, but none of these really meets the requirements. Pfister, 
indeed, is satisfied that Socrates is thinking of the cure which 
Melampus wrought for the daughters of Proetus. But the women’s 
madness came from their own offense against Dionysus, not from 
ancient wrath; the story has too much to say about the bad effects 
of madness, and the activity of a particular person like Melampus 
(Pfister’s Weihepriester) is not present in Plato. One might take a 
hint from the words παλαιῶν ἐκ μηνιμάτων and, assuming that they 
are quoted from the Phoenissae of Euripides, guess that Plato had 
recently been reading this play and recalled both the particular 
phrase and the sad fortunes of the royal house of Thebes, with 
which the play is concerned. Here was a family which had suffered 
much and in which madness showed itself, in the person of Eteocles, 
if not in others. But madness certainly worked no cure. We must 
acknowledge that we do not know what legend Socrates had in 
mind, and I repeat that the vagueness of the relative clause, with 
ποθέν and τισί, and τισί in the plural, may really mean that he had 
no legend in mind. 
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In order to understand Plato’s meaning in the sentence as a 
whole, we must consider, without preconceptions, precisely what 
he has done and what he has not done, what he has said and what 
he has not said, and how the thought accords with the larger text 
of which it forms a part. 

In the first place, it must be obvious that Socrates is offering a 
theory for the origin of the striking phenomena actually exhibited 
in ritualistic frenzy. In this he is following the familiar Greek habit 
of attributing the origination of notable human institutions to 
great discoverers (evperai), human or divine, in the legendary past. 
He uses twice the technical word for invention or discovery— 
εὑρέσθαι. For his present purpose he rejects the names of men like 
Orpheus and Musaeus and of gods like Dionysus, to whom the 
credit for the institution of teletae was often assigned. In his legend 
Madness herself was the discoverer, and to her he gives all the 
glory. As he conceives it, madness had appeared in certain old 
families which were suffering from divine anger. But he says noth- 
ing to suggest that the madness was an addition to their misery; 
it is only a source of their salvation. He instantly makes madness 
come alive as a benevolent person. She speaks as an oracle to 
certain members of the families (the prophetic powers of persons 
possessed by divine madness Socrates has already fully described) 
and discovers to them a means of deliverance from their misery in 
a resort to prayer and submission to the gods. This can only mean 
that the afflicted persons, in their madness, turned to prayer and 
worship, in which they engaged while they were still under the 
spell of madness, and in consequence of these observances, of which 
madness was the cause and of which madness was still a part, they 
obtained release from their troubles. Here ends the account of 
what was supposed to have happened in certain historical incidents. 
Now Socrates declares that these incidents were the origin of rites 
and purifications which involve frenzy. ὅθεν δή, like the phrase 
‘Just so” in a ‘“just-so story,’’ indicates that his purpose in recalling 
these incidents was aetiological. But in describing the institution 
of these rites he still represents beneficent madness as alive and 
active. It was she who found them out (τυχοῦσα) ; it was she who 
brought it about that anyone, then and thereafter, who took part 
in them, possessing in himself a portion of her own nature, became 
clean and whole; it was she, in a word, who discovered a means of 
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release from evil for those who become mad in the way prescribed 
and are possessed by her power. 

But what were these historical incidents in ae telestic mad- 
ness had its beginning? We have seen that no satisfactory answer 
has been found in the legendary lore of Greece with which we are 
acquainted. One cannot resist the impression that the conceit has 
been freshly devised for the present occasion. The very vagueness 
of the language, as has been said, supports this view. But a consider- 
tion of Socrates’ purpose makes it still more plausible. 

Socrates is concerned to show that madness, which was, after all, 
as distressing an affliction in the Greek world as it is anywhere, 
could at times be an experience productive of blessings to mankind. 
To do this he must make such salutary madness appear neither 
revolting nor ridiculous. The madness of the inspired prophet or the 
inspired poet offered no difficulty. The prophet and the poet were 
dignified figures, who commanded admiration and respect. But it 
was different with the frenzy of religious rites. What we know of 
such rites clearly shows that they must often enough have seemed 
absurd and even repugnant to sober and respectable citizens. But 
we also know—Socrates’ very words leave no doubt of it, even if it 
were not attested often enough elsewhere (e.g., in Laws vii 790 f.)— 
that men actually did find relief for mental distress in rites involv- 
ing frenzy. Telestic madness did have a just claim to a place beside 
the less ambiguous madness of prophet and poet. How was Socrates 
to present telestic madness in order that it should appear as a digni- 
fied and worthy thing, without lowering the tone of his discourse 
by reminding the reader of some of the more degraded current 
manifestations of it? We have his answer, which is audacious 
enough. He has emphasized the divinity of Madness herself, and 
he has declared that her benevolent work was first displayed in 
cures which were effected, not among persons of unstable and fa- 
natical temperament, but in the high circles of old aristocratic 
families. The word γένη would suggest to any Athenian the old 
Greek aristocracy. 

And yet some of the most striking Athenian examples of cults 
involving mania were imported foreign cults, like those of Sabazius 
and the Corybantes. Even the orgiastic rites of Dionysus, though 
the Athenians certainly did not know so much about them as we 
think we know, were represented by Euripides in the Bacchae as 
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brought into Greece from abroad. One may guess that Socrates, 
recollecting the miseries of particular old families which were actu- 
ally recounted in legend, like the royal families of Argos or Thebes, 
and the madness with which some of their members were beset, and 
aware of the ritualistic madness of his own day which cured men of 
their miseries, dared to hazard the conjectural legend that ritualistic 
madness had actually originated in some such family—an origin at 
once dignified and Greek. Furthermore, by not mentioning par- 
ticular cults, whose characteristics, too well known, would lower 
the tone of his discourse, and by concentrating his attention on the 
work of mania past and present without including any details of 
its operation then or now, he has allowed the gracious presence of 
Madness herself as a savior of men to shut out of our sight the wild 
and unseemly disorder of the rites themselves. Recognizing the 
teletae as a curious institution which we might describe as a chemi- 
cal compound, composed of two apparently incongruous elements, 
frenzy and prayerful worship, he has described the prime reaction 
in which they were united to produce the purifying agent which 
stands with prophecy, poetry, and love as an example of the benefi- 
cent effect of inspired madness. But above the impersonal process, 
and transfiguring it, is the benign figure of Madness herself, who 
still as in the past accords her blessings to man. 





HORACE’S ODES AND CARMEN SAECULARE 
Observations and Interpretations 


BY 
WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 


1.1.6 The usual view that terrarum dominos is anticipatively 
appositional to deos seems definitely wrong. The order of the 
words connects the terrarum dominos with the Olympic victors ; 
the triumph they have gained causes them to appear not only to 
themselves but to most people as “lords of the world.” This idea 
onee established, their passing ad deos seems natural enough. Thus 
in Ovid Ex P. 2.8.26 Augustus is terrarum dominum, and he was 
then very close to godhead. “The ennobling palm makes them lords 
of creation and lifts them to the gods,” not “lifts them to the gods 
who are lords of creation.” 

Reference should be made here to Dag Norberg’s valuable treat- 
ment of the entire ode. His view is that terrarwm dominos is remi- 
niscent of the Pindaric view of the Olympic victor, who, though 
mortal, rises above all mortality by reason of his success in the 
games. This accords perfectly with my own view as set out above.’ 


1.1.28 For centuries, commentators have by-passed the word 
teretes, or have assigned to it interpretations which on testing 
prove meaningless or worse. The reader is referred to 7.A.P.A., 75, 
pp. 15-19, for my developed argument that it really means “swell- 
ing,” “bulging”; this seems to be the regular sense of the word in 
Horace. It is particularly appropriate in this passage with its im- 
plied picture of the trapped beast bulging the net repeatedly out- 
ward in efforts to escape till finally he breaks it. 


1.1.30 The dis miscent is likely enough to remind us of the evehit 
ad deos of 6, but the phrases are fundamentally different; the lat- 
ter suggests pride, pomp, and circumstance, a winner’s triumph, a 


conqueror’s apotheosis, whereas dis miscent, though not lacking in 
1Dag Norberg, L’Olympionique, le Poéte et leur renom éternel (Uppsala, 
Universitets Arsskrift, 1945: 6), esp. pp. 12 ff. See, too, H. Darnley Naylor, 


Horace, Odes and Epodes: A Study in Poetic W ord- Order (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1922) ΡῈ: 
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force, with its “makes me one with the gods,” is the more subdued 
claim of literary success. It anticipates, from another direction, the 
idea about to be registered in 32, secernunt populo. 


1.1.85 Nauck’s view’ is that this ode was originally composed of 
eight four-line stanzas (verses 3 to 34 incl.), and that when Horace 
decided to use this poem as his procemium to the first three books, 
written as it is in the same meter as the concluding ode (3.30), he 
prefixed the verses now numbered 1 and 2, and complied with the 
four-line stanza usage of the Asclepiadean verse systems by adding 
35 and 36. An examination of 3 to 34 will show that they do con- 
stitute a perfect unity in themselves, and further, according to 
my way of thinking, that Nauck’s theory explains better than any- 
thing else that has been suggested the relation of 35—86 to the rest 
of the ode. These two verses are rather repetitious, and not alto- 
gether happily so after 29-34, but they are understandable if the 
ode, originally general, has been adapted for a specific purpose, 
namely, a compliment to Maecenas. 

As for the ode as a whole, it should be observed that the notion 
of exaltation in connection with gratified ambition really ends with 
10; after that there follows what may be called a list of preferred 
occupations without any glory attaching to them, until a return 
is made to the quiet exaltation of the poet himself in 29-34, and 
that exaltation relates itself, after all, only to the modest claim 
of success in lyric poetry. But, of course, if his lyric poetry is well 
received by the great, that is another thing again. The thought 
connection is like this: “I am satisfied with the spiritual rewards 
of poetry, and lyric poetry at that; however (quod, 35), if you 
will rank (inseres, 35) me with the lyric bards” (that is, with the 
famous Nine of Greek literature), “I too shall have just as much 
occasion to feel exalted as any successful competitor in fields 
which the world regards as really important.” The statement “I 
shall strike the stars with head uplift” involves much the same idea 
as the “carries aloft to the gods” of 62 


20, W. Nauck, Des Q. Horatius Flaccus Oden und Epoden, 13th ed. (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1889), p. 17 (“Wenn die beiden u.s.w.”’). 

? One might have expected tu to be expressed if it were metrically possible, 
but we are apt to forget that, in a language well provided with terminations to 
express person and number, pronouns can be readily dispensed with; as, for 
example, in Italian a good deal of the time. 


΄»--οσ νον 


Alexander: Horace’s Odes and Carmen Saeculare 7/555 


1.2.17 The nimium belong primarily with querentis. One can see 
this clearly when the picture drawn by the whole stanza is com- 
pleted by the phrase uxorius amnis. There is a semicomic concep- 
tion behind it all; Ilia is the wife who grumbles too much, and 
Tiber is the husband who is overfond and dotes too much, quite 
overdoing it in the damage he inflicts on Rome, which Jupiter 
intended him, after all, only to warn, not to destroy. Nimium 
might also be felt with cactat as an adverb : “overboasts himself the 
avenger,” that is, goes much too far in his destructive work in 
order to silence his wife’s overwrought complaints.* It should not 
be associated with ultorem;? the Tiber does not boast himself the 
“excessive avenger,” though he may boast excessively of himself 
as avenger. These two things are not by any means one and the 
same thing. 

Vollmer’ in his text makes nimium a parenthesis, something like 
“and this is going too far!”—but this is not necessary and intro- 
duces an attempted subtlety where the natural sense and syntax 
of the word as an integral part of the sentence serve very well. 


1.2.52 Te duce is, by accepted standards, faulty grammar ; con- 
trast 1.6.4 and 1.10.13. Hence it tends to connect itself with Medos 
equitare multos; it is prevented from doing so only by the inherent 
absurdity which would thus be set up. What we should have is tu 
dux conjoined with sinas, but one suspects that the meter took 
charge of things here because (1) Horace had found duz hard, 
metrically, to introduce, and (2) he could not help remembering 
that the ode must end in the grand finale Caesar, for which te duce 
would form the necessary preceding dactyl. 


1.3.1-8 Most editions complicate this introduction by printing 
merely a comma after Vergiliwm. That would be all very well if 
the terms on which is based the expression of the prayer te regat 
were set out as a condition with a si; or as a clause introduced by 
an ut to be balanced off against sic; but since in fact these terms 
turn up as an optative subjunctive reddas without any governing 
conjunction which would at the same time make a sentence-break 
“ Naylor, op. cit., p. 6, note to verse 17. 


5 As commonly in the standard editions. 
°F. Vollmer, Q. Horatti Flacci Carmina (Leipzig, Teubner, 1912). 
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after the word immediately preceding it, I favor the semicolon 
with Vollmer and with Bennett’ or, better yet, the colon with 
Klingner.*® Punctuation is our modern privilege ; let us exercise it 
so as to make a text more readily comprehensible by beginners. 


1.3.12 Primus here seems like the primus in the opening line of 
the Aeneid: “in days of old.” More is achieved for the purposes of 
poetry by gazing back at a figure infinitely remote in time than 
by undertaking to award a first prize for daring. Anybody in that 
remote age who took his chances with the sea must have had a heart 
bound with oak and brass; not merely the man who happened to 
be the absolute first. 


1.4.7 Gravis in the sense “heavy-footed” might well go with Vol- 
canus, the traditionally limping god of the forge, but the inter- 
position of Cyclopum sets up the expectation of yet another noun 
on which the genitive will depend, and the ardens immediately 
following provides the description for Volcanus ; the gravis there- 
fore holds over for offictnas. Yet one feels that the idea “heavy- 
footed” still remains as an overtone. 

The best rendering for gravis is “ponderous,” which, like gravis 
here, is slightly vague. It refers to the nature of the work that gets 
done in the workshops; so we classify the iron and steel trades as 
among the “heavy” industries. 


1.4.16 Editors in one way or another say : “fabulae: in apposition 
to Manes,” but in fact the close association of fabulae with nox 
through the -que favors the view that Manes / et domus exilis 
Plutoniais an appendage to explain fabulae. The meaning is : “pres- 
ently upon you will descend crushingly night and myths—ances- 
tral ghosts, you know, and Pluto’s scrawny dwelling.” The order 
chosen by the poet takes any possible hope out of the afterlife even 
before it is described; the game is lost before it is begun. Treat 
fabulae therefore as dominant, Manes / et domus exilis Plutonia 
as explanatory. 


ΤΟ, E. Bennett, Horace, Odes and Epodes (New York, Allyn and Bacon, 
1901). 

SF. Klingner, Horatius, Carmina (Leipzig, Teubner, 1939). 

9 Thus C. H. Moore, Horace, The Odes, Epodes and Carmen Saeculare (New 
York, American Book Co., 1902), p. 70. 
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1.5.1 The question is raised whether multa in rosa refers to a 
bed of roses (cf. Seneca, Ep. Mor. 36.9, where the expression is 
in rosa iacere) or to garlands formed of roses. It seems to me that 
multa definitely favors the former view; no great number of roses 
would be required for a couple of garlands.” Urget also suggests 
pretty active courting. The antrum too is called gratum, not pri- 
marily because it is cool, though that is a pleasant counterbalance 
to the heat of passion, but because of the privacy it affords, we 
may be sure. But perhaps it is possible that the multa im rosa has 
no more exact meaning than the vague “surrounded by full many 
a rose.” 


1.6.13-16 This stanza is peculiar, at least in its possible relation 
to the rest of the ode.” Those who try to effect a verbal explanation 
say that quis means quis alius, or that quis means quotusquisque: 
“how few!” : 

I think that the connection is loose in the sense that it is not for- 
mally expressed in so many words. The run of the thought, how- 
ever, is reasonably clear. In the first three stanzas it is this: “Your 
exploits shall be written of by Varius, who is a second Homer; we” 
(note the leading position of nos in stanza 2, just like that of nos 
in stanza 5) “cannot venture on these topics which are beyond our 
eapacity.”’ Now all this is repeated in another way in the last two 
stanzas: “who could write like Homer? We certainly could not; 
our themes are wine and lovers’ quarrels.” There is therefore a 
reference, but only by implication, to Varius in stanza 4, though, 
of course, what has been said in stanza 1 strengthens the impli- 
cation. 


1.6.18 ‘Properly manicured nails are not very dreadful weap- 
ons,” write Shorey and Laing;” “sectis...unguibus: and hence 
harmless,” opines Moore.” This does not fit in with the mode of 
1946 ; the style affected by the most fashionably manicured women 
exhibits the nails trimmed very long to a pretty sharp point. The 


So 8S. Gwynn, The Odes of Horace (London, Blackie, 1902), p. 169. 

τι Bennett alone of the editors in English consulted by me notes this fact and 
observes (without exact reference) that the excision of the stanza has been 
suggested. There is no need of such major surgery. 

τὸ Paul Shorey and Gordon J. Laing, Horace, Odes and Epodes (Boston, San- 
born, 1910), p. 164. 

15 Moore, op. cit., Ὁ. 76. 
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fact that the nails are sectae does not therefore prove that they 
are not dangerous; proper cutting can make small daggers of the 
nails just as well as another kind of cutting can reduce them to 
stubs. Women’s nails definitely suggest weapons at the present 
day, and it may well have been the same when this ode was written ; 
with them a woman scorned, or even just badly annoyed, could do 
erave execution in iuvenes, and what else is suggested, pray, by 
the order sectis in iuvenes unguibus 1" 

I quote from Kathleen Winsor’s best-sellmg Forever Amber, 
page 957 in the Macmillan 1944 printing: “One side of his face 
was raw and bleeding, and long claw marks showed where she had 
raked her nails across his cheek.” The press of December 5, 1944, 
carries an item on the ruining of Oregon apples by the girl packers’ 
long nails and on the foremen’s compulsion upon the girls to trim 
away their stiletto-like manicuring. Have none of our classicists 
ever seen a domestic fight in Italy ? Nothing is barred, certainly not 
fingernails. Cf., too, Anna in the Aeneid, 4.673, wnguibus ora foe- 
dans, and Ovid’s attack with fingernails on his mistress, Amores, 
1.7.49, along with his professed desire to be an object of similar 
attack by her, A. A. 2.452. 


1.7 The iunctura between the two parts of this ode (1-14, 15-82) 
is rather slight, so that it can easily be understood why from very 
early times there was a tendency to regard the poem as being two 
odes which had become fused in the process of ms. tradition. The 
praise of Tibur, sung out of compliment to Plancus, runs on into 
a suggestion to him to chase dull care away, whether at home (in 
Tibur) or afield, with mellow wine. Any time is a good time fora 
drink, Plancus is told, and that is true even of occasions when it 
might not outwardly so appear. Teucer, for instance, though he 
was going into exile from his native Salamis and his father’s house, 
himself drank deeply and recommended his companions to do the 
same, because they were sad at thought of leaving the old familiar 
places on the morrow. I cannot understand how Moore comes to 
translate cum fugeret by “when starting to exile,” with a tamen 
staring him in the face; if cwm ever means “though,” this'is the 
place. 


4 Porphyrio to the contrary, p. 12 in Alfred Holder’s Pomponi Porfyrionis 
Commentarii in Horatium Flaccum (Innsbriieck, Wagner, 1894). If Porphyrio 
is right, then one might as well say good-bye to the notion of there being any 
point in Latin order. 
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1.8.10 Shorey and Laing, ad loc., rightly correct the strange con- 
ceit of Bennett that “livida denotes the dark blue color of the veins 
swollen by exercise,”” pointing out that livida means “black and 
blue”; but they slip into the error of making Sybaris receive his 
black and blue marks ‘‘from the bruises of the discus and javelin, 
which are the arma referred to here.’’” But no one gets bruised 
black and blue from throwing the discus or the javelin except, it 
may be, occasionally by accident. The discus and the javelin are 
not the arma which cause Sybaris’ arms to be black and blue; they 
are mentioned as an additional detail in his life of sport and exer- 
cise. The condition of his arms would arise from military exercises 
with some type of practice broadsword,” where failure to guard 
properly costs the participant in the bout a sharp rap on the 
exposed parts of the body, especially the upper arms (bracchia), 
with subsequent bad discolorations of the flesh. 


1.9.21 Too much disposition is shown by some of the editors to 
treat 21-22 as a sort of elaborate verbal mosaic. It is not at all 
complicated, as a matter of fact. Latentis proditor stands by itself 
as subject, and might well have a comma following it to separate 
it from its appositive phrase (intwmo) gratus puellae risus (ab 
angulo). The meaning is: “Seek too now in the days of thy youth 
the hider’s giveaway, I mean the merry laugh of a girl (ringing) 
out from cozy nook.” The art of the poet here consists in making 
the main phrase out of what prose writers would make the apposi- 
tive, namely, latentis proditor. 


1.10.10 Horace’s skillful word arrangement and his inveterate 
tendency to treat almost everything (except Augustus) with the 
most disarming humor is exemplified in puwerum minaci voce: “such 
a little boy with such threatening language.” One can see too in 
such a presentation how companionable in their sheer humanity 
the gods of Olympus could be made—something that may assist 
us in gaining a comprehension of the capacity of those gods to 
endure with a good deal of success, often quite disconcerting to 
Christian propagandists, right down into times when their spirit- 
ual significance was worn thin. 


τῷ Bennett, op. cit., p. 211. 
τὸ Shorey and Laing, op. cit., Ὁ. 170. 
Some such rough exercise as with the good old Saxon quarterstaff. 
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1.10.17 That reponis means “ ‘restorest to,’ under the conception 
that the souls returned to their former homes,”” is confirmed by 
the preceding laetis, which generates the notion of gladness and 
happiness around the usually unpleasant thought of death, and 
gets its full explanation in sedibus: “why, of course; they’re 
coming home again.” 


1.12.22 In this line virgo is as definitely vocative as Liber on one 
side of it and Phoebe on the other, and would have a te introducing 
it as have Liber and Phoebe, had that been metrically possible. 
Punctuate the text therefore: et saevis inimica, virgo, which pro- 
duces no superfluity of commas if they are omitted where they are 
not needed, namely, after Liber and belwis. 

As for proeliis audax, since Bentley’s day usually attached to 
Pallas of 20, while formerly it was regarded as part of the Liber 
vocative, it is at least interesting to note that it has been treated as 
an appeal to Mars (“god of battles”), to be associated ἀπὸ κοινοῦ 
with neque te silebo.” 


1.12.31 Porphyrio’s note ad loc.” reads: “quia voluere pro “cum 
voluere.’ ” The cum, however, is an emendation made by Fabricius, 
the actual ms. reading of Porphyrio being convoluere. This read- 
ing is defended by Unger,” who writes the line thus: e¢ minax, 
quod convoluere, ponto. He treats convoluere as the past tense of 
convolvo, and gives this sense to the passage : “the billow, menacing 
because they have stirred up (the deep), into the deep sinks back.” 
The “they” is here the venti and nubes of 30, more specifically the 
venti, of course. This is an ingenious explanation, but the quod has 
weak ms. attestation, and one feels all the while that the subject 
of the verb of the subordinate clause should be the Dioscuri. 
Vollmer, commenting on the cum voluere of the Fabrician emen- 
dation of Porphyrio, adds: “cui (i.e. Porphyrioni) wt ipst Horatio 
restituendum opinor ut voluere (cf. simul, v. 27 et 1.9.9.).”” If we 
adopt this idea, the genesis of the error and its progress is as fol- 


18 Moore, op. cit., p. 89. 

1” A, Palmer, Hermathena, XIV, pp. 305-306. 

30 Tn Holder, op. cit., p. 19. 

21 Quoted by W. Meyer in his Pomponii Porphyrionis Commentarii in Q. 
Horatium Flaceum (Leipzig, Teubner, 1874), in footnote to p. 17. 

22 Op. cit., app. crit., p. 23. 
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lows : Vr >QVI>QvIA> Qvop. Once UT had become QVI, QVIA seemed 
a “natural” correction; as, however, it was subsequently seen to 
be metrically impossible, the gvop was ultimately imported to re- 
place it. The point to be scored with the reading VT is, as with simul 
in 27 above, identity in time, contemporaneousness as between wish 
formed and wish accomplished, in itself the greatest evidence of the 
divine power of the Heavenly Twins over a storm: “the moment 
they have so willed.” The subject of volwere also in this interpre- 
tation is Castor and Pollux, the sons of Leda (25). 


1.12.37 The selection of the Scauri for inclusion in the list of 
the Roman worthies must, I think, be regarded as a matter of per- 
sonal taste on Horace’s part, unless we are to say that not many 
Roman family names could be achieved in two syllables and that 
this forced Horace’s hand. To him, I believe, the father, with his 
stern rebuke to his son, and the son, with the nerve to find death 
rather than live on to give point to his father’s reproach, seemed, 
each in his way, typical of the old Roman toughness, and hence 
worthy to be mentioned with the others. Everyone has definite per- 
sonal tastes in national heroes. 


1.12.45 The characteristic of the tree as contrasted with most 
vegetable growth is the element of time required to bring it to 
full development; equally important is the fact that the tree’s 
maturing is a hidden process—you cannot observe it from day to 
day, not very well even from year to year, after a certain stage in 
its growth. Just so, it had taken time to appreciate the fact that 
Marcellus’ achievements in Sicily in 214-212 B.c. were the actual 
turning point in the war with Hannibal, but, once that was under- 
stood, the appreciation had grown steadily, though quietly, till it 
is seen that he too belongs to the honor roll. Moore’s “unmarked 
lapse of time” is not good enough; it should be “with the passage 
of time and without anyone’s fully knowing what was going on,” 
however one is to condense that. 


1.12.51 The extreme adulation of tu secundo Caesare regnes can 
be realized only by comparing these words with 17, nec viget quic- 
quam simile aut secundum. In the list of the standard gods of the 
Roman pantheon there is, according to Horace, no real second to 
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Jupiter; he is in a class by himself. But when the Prince comes 
into the picture, he is in the same class with Jupiter, secundus, to 
be sure, but “following upon” nonetheless. Pallas is not secunda, 
but holds only proximos honores. | suppose some Romans com- 
mented ironically on this. 


1.15.1sqq. All experience with the principles of Latin order 
would lead one to suppose that pastor would be the subject of 
the verb of the principal sentence as well as of the verb in the cwm 
clause, and it is a distinct shock therefore to be told that one must 
wait for a subject for obruit until it is found, about as well con- 
cealed as anything could possibly be, in Nereus of the ut clause. It 
may, of course, be that this is an early ode and that Horace has 
not yet acquired sufficient skill in word placing to avoid creating 
so painful an embarrassment as that set out above; those who be- 
lieve so point to the technical metrical irregularity in 36 (initial 
trochee for initial spondee). Yet the ode was chosen to be ineluded 
in the group that makes up the first three books, and it would seem 
unlikely that anything would be selected for that purpose which 
was conspicuously out of line with the normal usages of Latin word 
arrangement. 

Naylor™ holds that pastor is actually the subject of obrwit as well 
as of traheret, as it should be, and that ut caneret is a clause of 
result. “May not obruit be a kind of middle? i.e. ‘Because Paris was 
carrying off another man’s wife, he brought on himself a calm so 
that Nereus was enabled to tell his fate.’”” An important point here 
made is that the wt clause may very well be a clause of result; 
“these clauses generally follow incomplete descriptive words” (i.e., 
talis, tantus, tam, adeo, 516 and the like) ; “but they may also fol- 
low a verb having no modifier.” 

It is my own conviction that pastor must be the subject of both 
traheret and obrwuit; this view is in accordance with standard usage, 
and the poet’s meaning should therefore be sought along such lines, 
not by the legerdemain of extraordinary hyperbaton. My interpre- 
tation of the passage is this: “When the shepherd was hurrying 
Helen overseas on Idaean barks—false villain, for she was his 
hostess and he a guest !—he overwhelmed the winds, (naturally) 


38 Op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
4 W.G. Hale and C. D. Buck, 4 Latin Grammar (Boston, Ginn, 1903), Ὁ. 279. 
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swift, with a calm unwelcome (to them, and incidentally, of course, 
to himself), so that Nereus proclaimed (to him) his harsh doom.” 
The point in pastor obruit ventos is that the freest and least re- 
strained things in nature, the winds, are shocked into complete 
surrender of their normal restless activity by the appearance on 
the high seas of Paris, violator of hospitality’s most sacred laws, 
speeding eastward with his light-o’-love, and, in order that the 
point may be more effectively scored, Paris (pastor) is made the 
subject of the sentence. He overwhelms the winds, not because that 
is what he is seeking to do, but because there is that villamy in- 
herent in him which brings it about anyway. This seems an entirely 
rational explanation of the poet’s meaning; the idea of nature, 
in whole or in part, appalled at some action of man, is relatively, 
after all, a commonplace. The result clause, which would be 
more convincing if an adeo ran ahead of it and if its verb were 
canere posset rather than caneret alone, is a little awkwardly, to 
our thinking, tacked on, but an adeo and a posset would mean 
five extra syllables, and lyric measures are always short on stowage 
space. 


1.15.14-15 “Apparently,” says Moore, “equivalent to μελίζειν, “to 
sing rhythmically.’” So also Bennett, and Shorey and Laing. There 
is merit, however, in the suggestion of the Delphin editor ad loc. 
who compares 1.36.6 nulli plura tamen dividit oscula and sees in 
the use of dividere carmina here a scornful fling at the insatiable 
philandering of Paris, who can never confine his attentions to one 
woman only. The parallel of 1.36.3 is certainly very striking, and 
dividere carmina is under no obligation to be technical. 


1.15.31 I wish to record myself among those who believe that 
sublimis anhelitus means “surface panting,” and that there is no 
reference here to the deer throwing his head high in air as he flees. 
By the time 31 is reached, Paris, not the deer, is under considera- 
tion, as the second singular verb form fugies shows. He will be 
running away because he is a “softy” (mollis), and his breathing 
will be the short, quick respiration of the frightened, out-of-condi- 
tion person, not the deep-lunged breathing of a real athlete and 
warrior. Horace’s sketch of Paris, by the way, is anything but the 
picture drawn for us by Homer. 
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1.16.5-9 Three times in succession before reaching the Corybants, 
Horace speaks of the utterly upsetting effects of orgiastic religions 
on the minds of participants in their rites, using each time the name 
of a deity notably associated with that type of religion. The normal 
sentence would thus have three subjects, one internal phrase, 
quatit mentem sacerdotum, to serve as predicate for all three, and 
a terminal adverb aeque to prepare the way for the tristes ut irae 
phrase. But this orderly development of the sentence is partly in- 
terrupted as the mind of the poet turns from the idea of a god 
working on orgiasts to that of the orgiasts working on themselves, 
generating inwardly a wild fury as they clash their pairs of brazen 
cymbals; this particular phase of the Corybantic rite, namely, the 
eymbal clashing, is treated as covering, or at least suggesting, their 
whole system of leapings and shoutings. 

The interrupting sentence contains a sic to parallel aeque and, 
like it, to anticipate the tristes ut irae phrase. As Moore says, aeque 
points to amount and sic to effect produced.” The tristes ut irae 
therefore, if worked out with logical completeness, would be com- 
plemented by the ideas represented in the parenthesis of the follow- 
ing: “as baleful fits of anger (shake the human heart and stimulate 
it to increasing fury, while the body containing it raves noisily and 
contorts itself in blind rage).” 


1.16.26-28 Itiscommonly assumed that recantatis opprobriis ap- 
plies to the things that Horace said about the lady in his criminost 
iambi. But the fact that amica is locked between recantatis and 
opprobrius may suggest equally well, perhaps better, that the 
woman in the case also has something in her own words and actions 
to wish forgiven and forgotten. Does anyone for a moment suppose 
that she was the “‘perfect lady,” and took Horace’s iambics calmly 
and unmoved ? No, in reply she discharged herself of bitter epithets 
and slanderous taunts (opprobriis), seeking to balance accounts 
with the criminosi tambi; now she is recanting handsomely, and 
that is one of the conditions of the renewal of affection. It is char- 
acteristically Horatian to work in a sly touch like this at the end, 
reminding the lady that she had been pretty abusive herself. Trans- 
late, therefore: “provided you become my gir] again, abjuring all 
the abusive epithets and taunts you heaped on me, and give me 
back your heart.” 


* Op. cit., Ὁ. 108. 
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1.17.14-16 The verb manabit “shall flow” naturally sets up the 
idea of a stream flowing from some place to some other place, 
though it is not necessary to take into account both rise and desti- 
nation. Consequently, when benigno is reached, it would have a 
tendency to suggest to the Roman mind the “from” idea, and this 
would work out perfectly were it not for the presence of opulenta 
in 16, which interrupts the “from” idea before it can be completed 
and begins to develop a “by means of,” “by reason of,” concept. 
Probably for purposes of translation it would be well to continue 
benigno with cornu and treat ruris honorum as belonging solely 
with opulenta, but this very remark seems to show how inadequate 
any translation is likely to be in endeavoring to reproduce the 
phraseology of Latin. Incidentally, in our rather more evangelistic 
and pietistic language honorwm appears in translation as “bless- 
ings”! 


1.17.25-28 In 1.9.24, digito male pertinaci, the male reduces the 
force of the adjective pertinaci: “feebly resisting.” Just the oppo- 
site takes place here ; not only is Tyndaris no match physically for 
the sullen Cyrus, but she is “badly no match,” that is, “entirely out- 
classed,” like a class D gladiator matched against one of class A. 

All the epithets from incontinentis on precede their nouns con- 
trary to the usual arrangement; we may well suppose there is 
design in this. Incontinentis: “laying on you, hopelessly outclassed, 
in defiance of the rules that should restrain (contineo) a gentle- 
man, his hands.” Haerentem: “and rends, because it clings fast, 
the garland from your hair.” Immeritam: “and tears, though that 
at least did not deserve it, your dress.” Warfare, downright war- 
fare, between lovers, after the Mediterranean tradition, is regu- 
larly recognized in Latin erotic poetry,” but it must be waged 
under rules. To strike or to scratch the person (face, arms, hair) 
of your lover against whom you are temporarily enraged is per- 
missible,” but the tearing of the garment is, as the French say, an 
attentat contre les meurs. The dress of Tyndaris does not deserve 
to be treated that way, and because Cyrus has erred in that par- 


* H. Frankel, Ovid (University of California Press, 1945), p. 18, and the 
reference from Lucian there cited, viz., Dialogi Meretricium, 8.1. 

* Ovid, of course, saw all this in a decidedly new light; ef. Frinkel, op. cit., 
pp. 18-21. But this new view must have proved piquant to Ovid’s readers for 
its very novelty. 
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ticular, his other conduct, ordinarily tolerable in the relation of 
the sexes, appears in a bad light too. 


1.18.5 Observe what Naylor calls the “pre-posited” adjective. The 
meaning is therefore not “war, which is a hardship,” but “the hard 
side of campaigning.” It would not be consistent with the Roman 
tradition to assert that militia, their greatest national success, was 
gravis. 


1.18.7 This is a condensation of the idea “that no man transgress 
the bound (modus) set up by Bacchus, giver of gifts.” In the form 
of statement adopted by the poet it has the advantage of assigning 
moderation directly to Bacchus, through the qualifying modicz. 


1.18.10 It appears to me that, contrary to the general opinion, 
from which I except Bennett, libidinum is governed by avidi, and 
that we have here an interlocking arrangement with the elements 
exiguo fine and decernunt dovetailed into libidinum and avidi. 
Evxiguo fine means a scant, inadequate boundary, one that fails 
really and genuinely to mark off good from evil. The sense is: 
“when they, greedy to satisfy their passions, scarcely draw the line 
between good and evil.” 


1.20.9-10 It seems reasonable to suppose that bibes, especially 
when the emphasizing tu is expressed and mea opens the next state- 
ment with evident contrastive effect, is concessive after the manner 
of laudabunt alii in 1.7.1 followed by emphatically placed me in 
1.7.10. The general sense, then, of 9-10 in the present ode is: “you 
may drink (at home) Caecubian wine and grapes crushed in a 
press of Cales; as for my goblets...” But the stanza is, all said and 
done, not very successful; obviously Caecubum .. . tu bibes is mis- 
leading so soon after vile potabis Sabinum of 1. 


1.22 It is difficult for me to believe that the first two stanzas of 
this ode are as seriously meant as is implied in Shorey and Laing’s 
“flush of genuine feeling.”” They must be made to appear as seri- 
ously meant as possible for the time being, the better to achieve the 
mock-heroie effect of the third and the fourth stanzas, and the more 


8 Op. cit., Ὁ. 205. 
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amusingly to terminate the ode with the conventional protestations 
of undying affection suitable to a love lyric. As a matter of fact, 
if they are to be treated as deadly serious, it would be natural for 
the reader to develop distinct annoyance at the obvious letdown 
of stanzas 3 and 4, and Horace does not favor horseplay. The lan- 
guage of the first two stanzas is finely flushed, but such language, 
uttered with one eyelid drooping comically, does not constitute 
“oenuine feeling.” 


1.24.1-2 Moore’s note ad loc. should be altered from the form 
‘who can or would restrain his tears” to read: “who can restrain 
his tears or would want to do so.” The drift of the meaning of the 
passage is: “what limit could a sense of moderation impose on the 
feeling of loss for one so dear?” Modus is the dominant noun; 
pudor, while technically parallel, is subordinated to the sense of 
modus. 


1.25.14 This is the sort of line that offends the incurable roman- 
ticist when he approaches the classics. He feels, provided he wakes 
up to what is going on, that the poet should not say that the physical 
passion of even a demimondaine is of a piece with that of the rest 
of the animal creation. But that is just what a classical poet prob- 
ably will say, and he is very apt to say it of any woman, for the 
very good reason that he believes it to be true. Sophocles’ powerful 
fragment 678 is as plain a preachment of that belief as one could 
ask, but people insist on reading back into the literature of a past 
age the connotations of an idea as created by their own. 


1.25.17-18 “The hyperbaton” (i.e., in the placing of pulla) “is 
very harsh and has no parallel in the Odes and Epodes.’”” The 
standard treatment of the words in these two lines seems forced; 
according to it, magis has the sense of potius used absolutely 
(“rather”), while pulla, without rhyme or reason, appears on the 
wrong side altogether of atque, and must be shoved back into place 
by invoking ἃ hyperbaton. 

Surely the fact is that when pulla, shown by meter to be an abla- 
tive, and by its gender to be anticipative (in all likelihood) of the 
name of some plant or tree, since hedera has set up that line of 


39 Naylor, op. cit., p. 49. 
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thought, occurs followed immediately by magis, one prepares at 
once mentally for a contrast between bright green (virenti) ivy 
and dusky something else, myrtle, as it turns out, and gets the im- 
pression that pulla is one half of a normal ablative phrase with a 
comparative, presently to be completed by a noun. The compara- 
tive adverb is being locked, one supposes, within the epithet and 
the noun of the dependent phrase. 

To this idea, however, the atque is rather shattering, unless atque 
carries the comparative force while pulla myrto is the same sort of 
ablative as hedera virenti, namely, an ablative of cause ; the mean- 
ing then is: “rejoices rather in bright green ivy than in dusky 
myrtle.” This use of atque definitely occurs in Epodes 12.14 and 
15.5, and Naylor quotes half a dozen instances from the Satires.” 
It would then appear that it belongs to Horace’s earlier period, 
probably a colloquialism purged entirely out of his later style. 
This would point to Odes 1.25 as being one of the earliest of 
Horace’s attempts in that field, viz., lyric poetry, and with this 
formal evidence the nature of the ode agrees only too well. Its 
virulence approaches that of a vindictive epode. 

The sense of the stanza becomes very effective with this inter- 
pretation of atque, while, of course, the hyperbaton vanishes into 
thin air. Youth delights in bright green ivy rather than in dusky 
myrtle, which is more suitable to represent middle life with its 
calmer passions; as for dry, withered leaves, no matter of what, 
youth dedicates them to the winter wind. Thus youth rejoices in 
the ivy, and ean tolerate the dusky myrtle, though holding it in less 
esteem than ivy, but for the sere and yellow leaf it has neither 
patience nor pity. 


1.27.9 The severi has led most editors off into disquisitions on the 
various types of Falernian wine, and it is concluded that severi 
means “strong.” Naylor’s suggestion” that severi is nominative 
plural going with the verb vultis is a welcome relief from viticul- 
ture ; he translates : “Do you wish to behave yourselves” (severi in 
the sense of σωφρονοῦντες) “and make me also take a share of Faler- 
nian?” But why should severi not be vocative? In that case it is 
neatly ironical : “do you wish, O stern spirits, me too to take a glass 
of Falernian?” Severus is constantly used in Latin as a word of 


% Tbid., Ὁ. 259. SORA Peale | 
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moral application in a favorable way ; it is, as Naylor says, “always 
associated with sobriety of behavior.” There is therefore a delicious 
irony, after an attempt to adjust rising differences among some 
friends well on in their cups, in the course of which one has been 
urged to take a drink himself, in saying, with all the gravity in 
the world: “My Sons of Temperance, are you wanting me to share 
your Falernian with you?” ; 


1.28.23 The corpse, washed up on the shore, has been moralizing 
platitudinously to Archytas, who is buried near by, on the universal 
doom of death; as Archytas is not in a position to relieve the situa- 
tion of nonburial which vexes the drowned man, we need feel no 
surprise if the latter, laying eyes suddenly on a strolling sailor, 
or a sailor passing by in a boat, switches abruptly from the phi- 
losopher and addresses the more hopeful prospect. Philosophy 
fades into the background ; here is one who can, if he will, perform 
the last rites for the corpse. It is difficult to see that there is any 
reasonable ground for suspecting the poem of falling apart at this 
point. It simply follows the abruptness of the drowned man who is 
the speaker. 


1.28.31 It is incredible on any rational system of word order that 
te should be the subject of committere; it must therefore be an 
ablative of origin with natis. Postmodo te natis is posteris, and 
from immeritis to fraudem we have a simple abab interlocking. 
Neglegis committere must be explained with neglegis treated as a 
modal verb : “are you careless to commit?” or “are you committing 
through oversight?” Fraudem is appropriate because burial is a 
rite dwe in common humanity to the corpse, which is therefore being 
cheated if burial is refused. Debita implies debita sed non soluta: 
“rites that, though due, remain unfulfilled.” Superbae indicates 
that the reverse circumstances, vices (namely, with the passing 
nauta himself dead and needing consideration, instead of alive and 
being asked to show consideration), will then look disdainfully on 
the (possible) corpse of the nauta to whom the appeal is being 
made, if he now fails in his duty and passes by on the other 
side. Both debita iura and vices superbae are heavily compressed 
phrases.Translate as follows: “Are you committing through over- 
sight a cheat which will damage your children after you, though 
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they deserve it not? There is a chance that rites, which though due 
remain unfulfilled, and a change of destiny, which is insolent, may 
await yourself. I shall not be left here (unburied by you) with 
my prayers (for vengeance) unfulfilled, and no sin offerings here- 
after shall release you (from punishment incurred).” 


1.31.8 The taciturnus amnis is on a par with uxorius amnis in 
1.2.20, each phrase terminating with a semicomic touch the descrip- 
tion of the river. Here we have a thumbnail sketch of Liris gnawing 
away at his banks and never saying a word about it, like some 
taciturn guest of a wayside inn who eats and eats and says nothing 
—very unusual for Italy! People with whom Old Man River is pop- 
ular will have no difficulty in understanding how Horace could see 
a very human trait in Liris’ way of doing things. Naylor ad loc. 
calls the phrase an “emphatic addendum,” but emphasis is a many- 
sided effect, and emphasis through humor is quite conceivable. 


1.31.18 The ms. at seems to me untenable in spite of high edi- 
torial authority ; I think it arose from a mind still preoccupied with 
the epithet Latoe, and that et (the reading of Lambinus) was the 
original reading. It serves best, in any event, as introducing on a 
strictly parallel basis the second of the two conditions under which 
Horace would care to go on enjoying his possessions. 

The editors do not all face the structural difficulties here. Ben- 
nett” is frankest when he writes: “et .. . et: these conjunctions 
connect valido and integra cum mente; frui is followed by degere 
without any connective; nec... nec connect turpem and cithara 
carentem.” I agree substantially with this, but feel that in view of 
the very considerable interval between frwi and degere a reader 
will inevitably think of the first nec as connecting these two infini- 
tives, being treated as equal to et non, where the et joins frui and 
degere and the non negatives turpem. Strictly it should be fruz... 
mente <et> nec turpem senectam degere nec cithara carentem. 
Gwynn works out a similar solution, made a little more difficult 
for him by his retaining the at." The second half of the prayer 
might just as well have read et non degere senectam turpem et 
cithara carentem; the et non would then rationally have become 
nec, but some metrical difficulties might well have arisen. Actually, 


2 Op. cit., p. 251. 85 Op. cit., Ὁ. 201. 
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as far as meaning goes, nec turpem and nec cithara carentem con- 
stitute a dubious parallelism. 


1.32.15 Page’s rendering” of vocanti cumque by “to me calling 
whenever,” that is, “whenever I eall,’’ seems to exhibit the force 
of the expression about as one can imagine the poet’s conceiving it. 
Nauck’s observation” that Horace, by repeatedly splitting the pro- 
noun guicumque, appears to have got into the way of thinking of 
cumque as a word capable of being independently used, is to the 
same effect. Time expressions can be very peculiar in any event; 
take for example cum maxime, which gets along comfortably 
without any completion of the clause which cum appears to get 
under way. 

The emendations which have been put forward are of a char- 
acter, for the most part, to make one feel that the standard text is 
sound, or at least that no light of genius has yet arisen to illuminate 
its presumed obscurity.” The mihi is highly idiomatie (cf. Aen. 
11.97), and it does not seem probable that any error of transmission 
is to be detected in it.” 


1.34.14-16 The editors all want to regard sustulit as a gnomic 
perfect, but I see no reason for importing such an idea into the 
interpretation here. Horace, who is a great picturemaker for him- 
self and for others, sees before his very eyes, as it were, what he 
has in mind, just as if you or I should see a hat blown off the head 
of one person in the street by a gust of wind and rescued by an- 
other person. “From this man here Fortune has just snatched up 
the tiara, with a shrill whir of wings; on this other man here she 
has set it down, and delights in her achievement.’ Gnomicism 
spreads with some editors even to posuisse, but posuisse gaudet is 
simply posuit et gaudet. 

Fortuna is not the parallel of deus; she is his handmaiden, one 

*7T. E. Page (with Arthur Palmer and A. S. Wilkins), Q. Horatii Flacci 
Opera (London, Macmillan, 1896), p. 234. Page’s notes for the Odes run from 
p. 197 to p. 354 and for the Carmen Saeculare from p. 375 to p. 377. 

Op. cit. p. 18. 

*% A, Palmer, Hermathena, LX, p. 98, expresses the belief that the whole 
stanza is spurious. 

ὅτ The lemma in Porphyrio mihi rite salve cumque vocanti is interesting, but 


rite certainly belongs with vocanti as constituting a condition for the possi- 
bility of salve. Porphyrio’s attempt at elucidation supports the ms. reading. 
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of the many winged things (cf. stridore, i.e., stridentibus alis, in 
Aen. 1.397) that do Jove’s bidding. 


1.35.9 The epithet profugi means more than the conventional 
“wandering” so often assigned to it. The Scythians had no fixed 
abodes (ef. 3.24.9, vagas ...domos) ; they moved on and on forever, 
voluntarily. “Self-exiled” gives at least the idea. Aeneas is a 
profugus fato, and moves on and on to an appointed goal, but they 
are profug? of their own volition, with no fixed goal. 


1.35.21 My extended discussion of this passage will be found in 
the Festschrift in honor of the Rev. James Kleist, 8.J., issued by 
St. Louis University, 1946. The conclusions I there reach are suffi- 
ciently indicated in the following translation: “You, O Fortune, 
Hope, and Faith scantily clad in a ragged gown of white, assidu- 
ously cultivate, and do not reject you as comrade whenever you 
develop hostility against powerful houses and forsake them as 
they change raiment (for symbol of what has overtaken them). 
Moreover, the mob which is faithless and the mistress who proves 
forsworn back out, too. Yes, even the comrades (of the erstwhile 
gay parties )—though, truth to tell, they were always pretty crafty 
about packing their share in the partnership,— once the jars have 
been drained to the last drops, scatter to the four quarters of the 
heavens.” 


1.35.34 Fratrum is a good example of the weight under which a 
word may have to stagger in lyric poetry ; no doubt it means in full 
Fratrum <a fratribus bellis civilibus occisorum>. This is all de- 
ducible from the two nouns cicatricum and sceleris which precede 
fratrum, but the reader must, as so often in the Odes, be prepared 
to be thoroughly cooperative. 


1.35.38 Diffingere is clearly, unless Horace is just trifling with 
words, “to shape into another form.” It cannot reasonably mean 
to reforge a sword as a sword, but to take the metal of a blunted 
sword and reforge it to other ends, presumably to serve as an in- 
strument for peaceful pursuits, as in the famous “beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks” (Isaiah, 2.4). 
This is in harmony with Horace’s words of lament over the blood- 
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shed, the fratricidal strife, the impiety, the brutalization of char- 
acter (dura aetas, 34-35) that civil war had brought (33-88). 
Once again, why a new anvil (nova incude, with stress on the posi- 
tion of nova) unless the job is a new one? The poet is talking 
lyrically of “conversion of wartime industry to peacetime needs, 
with plenty of retooling.” Finally, if a sword gets blunted, one does 
not reforge it to make it useful as a sword again, but sharpens it, 
of course. 

The wars against the remote Britons and in the East must, to 
be sure, go on; Augustus appears to have committed himself to 
them, and the ode is a prayer to Fortune to guard him in these 
ventures. But the poet is looking to the period beyond these “wars 
to end all wars” when the problems of peace have to be faced. 
Henee, as noted above, the new anvil. 

It follows from the view here advanced that, despite Porphyrio’s 
comment and usual reshuffling of words, I interpret retusum in 
Massagetas Arabasque as meaning “blunted on the Massagetae and 
the Arabs.” These people are represented as the last resisters before 
general peace obtains throughout the Roman world. 


1.36.8 The description of the boys at their play in Epp. 1.1.59 
seems to me a much more appropriate parallel to bring forward 
than the somewhat remote rectores imperatoriae iuventae of Taci- 
tus, Annals, 13.2. Translate: “mindful of a boyhood passed with 
him and nobody but him as leader (of their crowd).” 


1.36.14 The Thracian amystis is simply our “Bottoms up!’— 
when a toast is being drunk, our practice of testing the sincerity 
of any member of the party by the challenge, “Make it bottoms up "ἢ 
That means not a “gulp,” as Shorey and Laing uninstructedly say,” 
but a draining of the flagon as a single act, continuous from start 
to finish. This is not confined to the Thracians, pace Shorey and 
Laing, but has a wide vogue among modern barbarians on college 
campuses and elsewhere. 


1.37.4 For the elucidation of erat in this line see my note nunc 
tempus erat in the Classical Journal, 39, pp. 231-233. The point 
is that the nwne, marking the time at which the rejoicing and feast- 


8 Op. cit., p. 239. 
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ing should go on, fulfills the circumstances which, in previous de- 
bate and argument over the matter, had been agreed on as the 
only proper time at which public joy could be turned loose, namely, 
when the last and most feared enemy was laid low. 


1.37.9-10 No one seems clear on what turpiwm morbo means; 
“hideous through disease,” says Page, for example, when it must 
be quite clear that Cleopatra would not have tolerated anyone like 
that in her entourage. The same remark applies to Gwynn’s “rotten 
with disease,” and Bennett’s “foul with disease.”’ These phrases are 
simply flung out at random by the editors. 

It is quite possible that Horace here exhibits the psychical reac- 
tions, always unpleasant, of one who, after suffering acute agonies 
of fear, finds that the source of the fears has been forever disposed 
of, and then begins to discharge the fears compensatively in the 
form of unconsidered vituperations, a succession of epithets— 
“beast,” “brute,” “pimp,” and the like. We do not have to inquire 
too closely on what grounds the epithets are really based. 

However, as Horace by his placing of virorum has implied quite 
unmistakably semivirorum, we are perhaps justified in following 
those editors who, at morbo, refer us to Catullus 57.6 morbosi; 
Juvenal 2.17 morbum and 9.49 morbo ; Auct. Priap. 46.2 morbosior, 
and in understanding it to apply to sexual vices contra naturam, 
as the phrase is. Turpium then means “defiled,” and turpiwm morbo 
is a sort of loose commentary on the preceding contaminato, “pol- 
luted,” which is nonspecific. 


1.37.15 To Horace, superheated with Roman patriotism through- 
out this unpleasantly vindictive ode, fear was the natural (veros) 
condition of Cleopatra in relation to the might of Augustus Caesar ; 
when she was drunk (mentem lymphatam Mareotico) she im- 
agined that she could not only meet him on equal terms but actually 
beat him (quwidlibet impotens sperare). However, the queen as 
described by Horace himself from 21 to 32 forms a quite adequate 
contrast to Augustus making for his underground shelter when- 
ever a thunderstorm came up.” 


1.37.31 Naylor’s observation, “privata is much more effective 
3° Cf. Suetonius, Aug. 90. 
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than the obvious regina; she is an ex-Queen,”” deserves whatever 
emphasis can be given by repeating it here. Regina would have 
been just as suitable metrically. 


1.38.6 As against Bentley’s reading cura (second singular imper- 
ative)," it must be observed that Horace has set up his own tastes 
as arbiter by the first singular odi, the leading word of the ode. He 
sustains that attitude in curo; it is he who is dictating the condi- 
tions and setting the mood of the little feast. 

Sedulus should not be separated from cwro; words do, as a matter 
of fact, carry over from line to line in sapphics as Horace wrote 
them, but not very often, and it is my impression that, where they 
do, there is no doubt about their having been, so to speak, squeezed 
out of the line preceding. Here the rhythm favors sedulus curo as 
a unit, and the highly balanced distribution of parts between the 
poet and his “boy” makes in the same direction, so much so as to 
make it very improbable that sedulus is a runover from the pre- 
ceding line (5). 

Sedulus here, as pointed out by L. J. D. Richardson,” means 
“fussy”; ef. Sat. 1.5.71, Epp. 1.13.5, A. P. 116, and the noun 
sedulitas, Epp. 2.1.260. Sedulus cuwro means “I am fussy enough to 
be concerned,” a humorous expression of the only kind of sedulitas 
that Horace is going to tolerate, a fussiness that ends all fussing. 
This is much simpler than Richardson’s highly elaborated expla- 
nation. 


2.1.7-8 Tyrrell writes: “This ought in fitness of language to con- 
vey the sense that the task which Pollio essayed, though it looked 
easy and safe, was really dangerous and difficult, but this is plainly 
not his meaning, for the dangers and difficulties of writing the his- 
tory of a recent civil war are obvious and unmistakable, and Horace 
has already dwelt on them in this poem.” J. J. Hartman, referring 
to the same passage, is also of the opinion that Horace is merely 
restating the obvious, and that he should have gone further and 
expressed some idea like this: “noli igitur tangere argumentum, 

LOND Citing 105 1: 

“1 Naylor, ad loc., would treat cura (Bentley) as an ablative with sedulus. 
That seems rather tautologieal. 


“In Hermathena, LIX, pp. 129-131. 
*R. Y. Tyrrell, Latin Poetry (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1895), p. 208. 
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quin potius tragoedias scribere perge: illae tibi molestiarum nil 
parere possunt.””” 

But is he actually restating it? It appears to be assumed, both by 
those who eriticize Horace and by those who defend him, that the 
caution has already been expressed in 6: periculosae plenum opus 
aleae; with this I venture to disagree. The reader of this ode, or 
the hearer (if it is read), has no indication before the tractas of 7 
that a literary composition is under consideration at all; therefore 
6 should in fairness be interpreted without prematurely dragging 
that idea in. What purpose, then, does 6 serve? It is appositive to 
the whole description given in 1-5, and means “a task full of 
perilous hazards.” The word alea, as everyone knows or can readily 
ascertain for himself, is frequently used in Latin of the “gambles” 
one must take in war, where, if ever, the maxim “Nothing venture, 
nothing win” is applicable. Opus is “task” or “business,” as in the 
Vergilian phrase grave Martis opus (Aen. 8.516) : “war’s stern 
business.” Summing up his first five lines, the poet combines all 
the previously mentioned features in one telling phrase: pericu- 
losae plenum opus aleae. It can easily be seen that civil war is of 
that character above any other kind of war because (1) the lan- 
guage is the same for both sides; (2) the military ideas and forma- 
tions have long been common property; (3) groups of friends and 
family groups are so divided between sides that generals cannot 
always be certain of absolutely loyal fulfillment of commands and 
instructions when vital human relationships enter in; (4) there 
may well develop on occasion a lack of resoluteness to push a deci- 
sion home when to do so means the annihilation of your co-nationals 
who are likely also to be relatives or friends. All this makes civil 
war (motum civicum) doubly hazardous. 

Here, then, is Horace’s thought in the order in which he develops 
it: “The disturbance dating from Metellus’ consulship between 
citizens, and the reasons of the war, and its moral lapses” (de- 
eidedly not “the military failures of the leaders’’), “and its phases, 
and Fortune’s sport, and the baleful alliances of dynasts, and the 
smearing of arms in (brothers’) blood not as yet atoned for, a busi- 
ness full of perilous hazard—this you are treating, and (in so 
doing) you are walking on top of fires that lurk beneath treacherous 


“J. J. Hartman, De Horatio Poeta (Leyden, Van Doesburgh, 1891), pp. 
58-59, 
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ash.” This use of et in the sense “and so” is a commonplace of Latin; 
see s.v. et, Harper’s Latin Dictionary, ΠῚ, H—‘‘and so too, and also, 
and moreover,” ete. 

Horace is therefore not tautologous; far from it. Pollio was a 
very proud and independent character, moving on a social plane 
far above that of Horace. In view of these facts Horace has, very 
tactfully, not openly stated totidem verbis that Pollio was about 
to undertake the handling of a very dangerous subject, but has 
approached that phase of the matter by the indirection of a figure, 
that of a man seeking to make his way across a field strewn with 
ashes under which the coals are still hot, and so, if he should break 
through this upper crust, likely to be painful or even deadly. If 
Horace has been accused of tautology, or indeed of the much worse 
fault of first saying a thing specifically (verse 6) and then by indi- 
rection (verses 7-8), the blame must rest not on any fault of the 
poet’s, but on a misinterpretation of the actual sense of periculosae 
plenum opus aleae. 


2.1.19-20 The point here, certainly not made clear by any of the 
editors or commentators, is that, just as we find a prolepsis in the 
word fugacis which relates to the horses, we also find one, more 
veiled, in voltus, which relates to the riders but has no attendant 
adjective. The sense of the two lines is this: “and now the gleam of 
weapons terrifies the horses, and they take to flight; terrifies, too, 
the riders, and it is written on their countenances.” This is a telling 
example of the curious effect produced by the high condensation 
inherent in the lyric form, and of the subtle shades of thought the 
apparently simple language may conceal. 


2.1.21-24 Much more fuss has been made over audire than the 
circumstances warrant; strange fuss indeed when a Bentley will 
calmly read videre to replace it! The poet has already spoken of 
himself as hearing, only too loudly, the sound of bugle and horn 
(17-18) in war; then (19-20) he feels that, thanks to Pollio’s bril- 
liant writing of history, he is viewing a spectacle of war. Now 
(21-24) he returns to the notion of hearing, actually hearing, both 
objects, namely, magnos duces and cuncta terrarum subacta. From 
magnos duces one infers the supplementary idea of “shouted 
commands,” and in the same way from cuncta terrarum subacta 
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the additional idea of “din.”” The sense is: “Methinks I hear the 
shouted orders of great generals filthy with no unbecoming dust, 
and the din of a whole world subdued—save only the resolute soul 
of Cato.” Compare, in regard to audire with cuncta terrarum sub- 
acta, the Hesperiae sonitum ruinae of 32. 

As for the non indecoro pulvere of 22, it is perhaps true, as Hart- 
man urges,” that there should be no decus about a civil war; but 
that is not the human reaction. If the military achievements of the 
soldiers in a civil war are sufficiently glorious in the conventional 
sense of that word, their politics and morals are not questioned. 
Both a Grant and a Lee can earn untold decus out of a bitter civil 
war. 


2.1.37-38 I presume that Horace means “to avoid handling again 
(re-) in our time the themes of sorrow which the bard of Ceos once 
treated as his special province,” but I can quite understand why 
Peerlkamp rewrote 38 in the form Cea retractes vulnera nenia," a 
line that Horace himself might well have been proud of, as indeed 
of many of Peerlkamp’s brilliant suggestions, which fail neither in 
logic nor in poetic force. 


2.2.1-4 For my interpretation of this stanza see T.A.P.A., 74 
(1944), pp. 192-201, where the untenable character of the stand- 
ard exegesis is exposed. 


2.2.23-24 The entire passage (17-24) is extremely “precious,” 
but in spite of Tyrrell® the only actual difficulty arises from the 
failure to provide acervos (24) with a limiting genitive of material. 
The truth probably is, as Hartman suggests,“ that Horace needed 
thesauros but was metrically debarred from using it; acervos is a 
loose gesture in the same direction. No doubt the poet, if challenged, 
as he likely was, pointed to argento (verse 1) as a natural source 
for a complementary idea for acervos. 

Oculo inretorto spectat is a none too happy compression ; it tries 


“ See Naylor, op. cit., p. 73, who reaches the same conclusion. 

“ On. cit., p. 61. 

‘TP, Hofman Peerlkamp, Q. Horatii Flacci Carmina (Amsterdam, F. Muller, 
1862), ad loc. 

8 Op. cit., p. 194. Tyrrell, by the way, seems to have overlooked the fact that 
Horace uses tutwm with diadema and, no doubt, reqnum. 

“Op. cit., Ὁ. 30. 
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to carry the full weight of spectat, praeterit, et postea oculos non 
retorquet, which is not quite the same thing. But if the poet had 
supplied a genitive depending on acervos and had made clearer 
the actions of the spurner of wealth, he would have run over into 
another stanza, which he could not have completed without pad- 
ding. “In writing sapphies it is often necessary to choose between 
eiving nothing or an entire strophe to the expression of an idea.” 


2.4.23-24 The commentators agree on the sense of haste, of reach- 
ing all too quickly, in trepidavit. But that is certainly not the sense 
in 2.11.4, where trepides must imply worry. That is the value the 
word should be given here; the poet is amazed and worried to find 
himself forty. Translate : “whose years have discovered with a start 
that they have completed four decades.” In more modern terms: 
“it?s quite a blow to wake up and find you’re forty; it makes a 
person shiver.” 


2.5.9-12 Bentley’s varios (proleptic with distinguet, “will 
streak”) is, in a sense, attractive; yet it is more likely that Horace 
would approach his idea in the less direct manner through vartus, 
to say nothing of its being the ms. reading. Three stages of grape 
ripening are indicated: (a). immitis, when the grape is still hard, 
green, and sour; (Ὁ) lividos, when it is two-colored, grayish and 
eray-blue; (6) purpureo, when it goes all purplish. Nothing is said 
of (d) the final stage, when the grape would be so deep a purple 
as to be practically black (niger). The (c) stage can be neatly 
indicated by shifting the coloration from the grape to Autumn 
itself. The sense is: “forego your desire for grapes which are as 
yet hard and sour. Presently Autumn will streak you the bunches 
gray and eray-blue, changing (in turn) with purple color.” 


2.5.13-15 The parenthesis (currit enim feroz | aetas et ili quos 
tibi dempserit | apponet annos) is a poetical statement of a situa- 
tion that appears very simple if expressed in figures for clarity, 
and if viewed from the normal human standpoint. The marriage 
of aman of thirty with a girl of fifteen seems absurd. Add five years 
to the age of both; their marriage is a commonplace of experience. 


50 Shorey and Laing, op. cit., p. 397. Never was a wiser word spoken for the 
understanding of just what happens repeatedly in the Odes. 
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Add yet another five years to the age of each; few would now 
cavil at the difference in ages. The flight of ferox aetas has added 
to the girl’s years; she has matured, and the wedding of forty 
and twenty-five is generally acceptable. 

The quaint conceit of the parenthetical explanatory sentence 
is that the bridegroom supplies these ten years which make the 
bride seem more suitable for him. The poet really plays a trick on 
the reader by “working fast” after the manner of sleight-of-hand 
men; he says, in effect: “presently time will take ten years from 
you and add ten years to her, and then you'll be thirty and she’ll 
be twenty-five, and that’s about as it should be.” If the poet hur- 
ries on, most people will not ask how the ten years are subtracted 
from the bridegroom’s age. 

Or possibly Horace means that, while the bride grows older with 
the course of years, the bridegroom grows younger with the thought 
of marriage, and thus the ages of the two are made to seem more 
alike. 


2.6.10 Reference should be made at this point to the Classical 
Journal, 40 (1944-1945), p. 298, where the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wyoming is described in a note (supplied by 
Professor M. M. Westington, of Hanover College, Indiana) as ear- 
ing for its high-grade sheep in a similar manner for the purpose 
of protecting their fleeces against dirt and grime. Compare also 
John Sargeaunt : “It was to protect the fine fleeces against cleavers 
(lappaeque tribulique) as well as against mamurca and other 
thorns that the Tarentine farmers clothed their sheep with coats 
of hide.”™ 


2.7.9-12 For a full discussion and interpretation of this much- 
debated passage see my contribution, “Relicta non bene parmula,” 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Third Series, 
See. II, Vol. 36 (1942), pp. 18-24. The conclusion there reached 
is stated (p. 24) as follows: “The Latin of this famous verse is to 
be interpreted straightforwardly, and the most natural way to 
oo about understanding it is to suppose that Horace says just what 
he appears to say, namely, that the army of the Liberators col- 
lapsed in the second fight at Philippi, turning out to be much less 


51 Tn his Trees, Shrubs, and Plants of Virgil (Oxford, Blackwell, 1920), p. 65. 
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of a threat than they had announced themselves to be and than 
Antony and Octavian had expected them to prove, and that in the 
rapid rout that followed, Horace, thoroughly scared, ran with the 
rest and left his shield behind him.’” 


2.8.8 The fact should not be overlooked, though one may suspect 
it usually is, that publica contains a great deal more meaning than 
“of all” or “general.” The preposited publica “is a left-handed 
compliment.”” She who is the passionate object of all may be 
the passionate object of any. Cf. Seneca, Hp. Mor. 88.37, where 
publica is the equivalent of meretriz. 

The observation may seem ungracious, but steady insistence is 
necessary to keep clear to modern readers, especially those of the 
puritan tradition, the nature of the women in the world of Horace’s 
Odes. It is precisely that tradition, with its desire to avoid even 
sex-related words which it does not like to hear used, that leads 
to such “corrections” of Horace’s text as reading in 2.11.21 scitam 
in order that scortum may be got rid of.” 


2.8.17-18 The sense is as follows: “to say nothing of the fact that 
our growing youth have eyes for none but you, one and all of them, 
and are springing up (only to constitute) an entirely new set of 
slaves, while your former lovers never cease hanging around your 
house, for all their threats (to drop you) so oft repeated.” 


2.8.21 Suis, standing immediately before matres and metuunt, 
out of which emerges the idea of the solicitous mother, naturally 
suggests “their dear ones,” with a touch of apparent sentimental- 
ity, to be rudely broken up by the addition of iwvencis: “so many 
young bull-calves.”” This is an excellent example of the comic effect 
that Latin order can achieve through postponement of an element 
in the sentence. 

Miserae nuper virgines nuptae may be an example of ordinary 


55 Tt is not argued that Horace had no intention of including a literary refer- 
ence to Archilochus, or Aleaeus, or Anacreon, or, comprehensively, to all three 
of them, but that such a reference is purely allusive and does not affect the 
passage as a statement of facts in Horace’s own life. 

53 Naylor, op. cit., p. 86. 

54 So A. Palmer in Hermathena, LX (1942), p. 99. 

* How Moore, op. cit., p. 184, ever persuaded himself that iwvencis (with 
cross reference to 2.5.6) means “their dear sons,” eludes me entirely. 
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abab interlocking, but that calls for a little forcing of the sense of 
virgines. The order of words sets up the idea “unhappy recently- 
maids (now) wedded,” and that obviates the need of any special 
explanation of virgines as being not quite virgines but only vir- 
gines “by courtesy” of the editors. 


2.12.13-20 It seems only reasonable to agree with Naylor™ that 
dominae Musa Licymniae is so integral a phrase that it is quite 
impossible to separate dominae Licymniae from it to attach these 
words to dulcis cantus. The meaning is, therefore: “the Muse of 
the lady Licymnia has willed that I tell of the charm of her songs,” 
that is, the charm of the verses which Licymnia has herself com- 
posed. 

As dare bracchia ludentem is all one phrase, I cannot avoid the 
conclusion that nitidis virginibus is indirect object with dare; in 
other words, that dare bracchia means “to twine arms with,” not 
simply “to move the arms (in rhythmic fashion).” If the latter 
is the meaning, there should be a comma after ludentem, and nitidis 
virginibus is then to be regarded as ablative absolute : “when maids 
are dressed in shining robes on the holy day of thronged Diana.” 
Nitidis is clearly rendered important by running ahead of its noun. 


2.12.25-28 Attention should be directed here to the conjunction 
aut. Beyond the aut the kisses are definitely obtained, whether 
Maecenas steals them from Licymnia by force (eripere) or she, 
reversing roles, herself snatches them from him; the negat does 
not affect the truth of this statement, because it reflects only a pose 
on Licymnia’s part and not a final barrier, as the associated phrase 
facili saevitia, “an easily beaten cruelty,” shows. It therefore fol- 
lows that before the aut, from cwm to cervicem, the kisses are not 
obtained at all, if awt means anything; hence detorquet cervicem 
describes Licymnia’s action of turning away sharply to avoid being 
kissed, and Kiessling’s argument that she gets kissed on the neck, 
as against Orelli’s that she gets kissed on the mouth, becomes one 
of those not infrequent humorous solemnities of cold scholarship 
when it affects to play the specialist on burning life and love. The 
idea of refusal in detorquet cervicem is confirmed by the pre- 
posited flagrantia, which implies, as Naylor says,” “because they 


5 Op. cit., p. 96. 57 Op. cit., p. 96. 
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are full of passion” ; the lover overplays his hand, reveals the essen- 
tially possessive male, and gets neatly rebuffed for his gaucherie. 
The phrasing is tricky, but effective when grasped : “to meet your 
kisses, burning with passion, she—turns her head away!” If this 
turn of language surprises the modern reader holding rather fixed 
terminus ad quem views about the force of ad, let him remember 
that it would be no small surprise to a Latin reader also, as indeed 
it was designed to be; the lover burns, and the lady—dodges his 
kisses ! 

Beyond the aut a triple climax order is revealed. (1) The negat 
(“says No!”’) and the poscente show the lover asking, even de- 
manding kisses, but not trying to get them forcibly; the lady is 
not averse, her saevitia is facilis, but she is still outwardly (negat) 
standoffish. (2) She wants them taken by force majeure (eript), 
not obtained for the simple asking. (3) Finally, there are the occa- 
sional moments (interdum) when she takes the initiative herself 
(rapere occupet). 

Now all these three things are phases in Licymnia’s own love 
life, and as there is a climax order obvious in them, one would 
naturally expect one of these phases to be compared with another 
in intensity, if any such comparison is to be made at all. Yet, 
according to the standard interpretations, the comparison that 
is made in 27 is between the ardor of Licymnia for having kisses 
stolen from her by force and that of her lover for stealing them 
so masculinely. Thus Moore: “Don’t ask her for kisses, she would 
take more satisfaction in having them stolen from her than the 
one” (i.e., you, Maecenas) “who begs them would delight to get 
them.”* This is extremely complicated indeed as compared with a 
natural contrast between two phases of Licymnia’s own attitude 
toward kissing; “she would: take more satisfaction in having them 
forced from her than in just being asked for them,” 1.6., magis 
gaudeat oscula eripi quam posci. This is what I believe Horace 
wished to convey in some form, although he found the expression 
of it difficult within his metrical framework. 

But if the metrical form was unyielding, there is no reason to 
suppose, in the light of the liberties that Horace allows himself 
elsewhere, that he felt that the syntax of his native tongue was 
equally rigid, and I suspect therefore that poscente, though it 


5/0 Ὁ. Cit., p. 195. 
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will have to be regarded as a predicate standing by itself, is an 
ablative absolute. To complete this with a te constitutes no great 
strain on the imagination, especially when the poet represents 
himself as conversing familiarly with Maecenas, and a nod in the 
latter’s direction would serve for the pronoun. The sense would 
then be this: “while you ask for them, she would take more satis- 
faction in having them forced from her.” Thus Horace would 
achieve the contrast between Licymnia’s giving kisses just for 
being asked and giving for being forced to do so, the contrast which 
I maintain meets most fitly all the circumstances detailed above. 

Translate: “(You wouldn’t, would you, accept the greatest for- 
tune in the world for one hair of Licymnia’s head) when to your 
passionate kisses she presents—her neck, or refuses, but with a 
cruelty that is amenable to persuasion, what she would rather have 
taken from her by force while you go on merely demanding, and 
at times anticipates you in snatching.” 


2.13.17 Celerem offended Bentley; he replaced it with reducem, 
cleverly, as always. However, the thing to be dreaded about the 
Parthians was their ability to wheel at full gallop and then lay 
a flanking fire on their pursuers. The flight was so swift that it 
was incredible to the Romans that it could be suddenly wheeled 
to the rightabout, and so speedy that it might after all be a panicky 
sauve qui peut. The word celerem, preposited, is distinctly effec- 
tive: “the Roman soldiery fears the Parthian flight because it is 
swift, and so presents elements of the incalculable.” In 18-19 it 
seems difficult, despite the opinion of numerous learned men to 
the contrary, to understand Italum robur as anything but the 
matching phrase for celerem fugam: “the Parthian, who depends 
on speed, fears the stoutness of serried ranks, especially when they 
are Italian.” 


2.14.4 Several of the editors say that indomitae is for indomabili; 
it is not a compelled equivalence. The phrase as it stands means 
“death that has not been tamed”; you may readily and properly 
infer that it is not tamable because it never has been tamed. In 6 


°° The remarks of A. Y. Campbell in his Horati Carmina (Liverpool Univer- 
sity Press, 1945), ad loc., while I cannot agree with his emendations, contribute 
definitely toward pointing out the absurdities of the standard interpretations 
of the textus receptus. 
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inlacrimabilem may well mean “over whom no tears are shed”; \, 
Pluto, ruler of the world of shades, is one person in that domain 
who has left behind on earth among the living no tear-provoking 
memory. 


2.14.28 The natural brachylogy of colloquialism and the en- 
forced brachylogy of lyric poetry meet in this line in perfect 
harmony. 


2.15.18-20 These three lines are arich example of the economies 
of language imposed by the lyric framework. Oppida is obviously 
the profane counterpart of templa deorum, and must therefore 
mean aedificia oppidana, “the town buildings.” Publico sumptu 
and novo saxo belong with the entire phrase depending on iubentes, 
but are placed as if one belonged exclusively with one half, the 
other with the other; of course this arrangement is also favored 
by the principle of balance. 

Fortuitus caespes (17) covers the whole ground of contrast with 
oppida and templa; evidently therefore the use of sod for roofing 
and its employment for raising simple altars are both included 
in the phrase. The material caespes is also set over against the 
material novum saxum, and. I think there is an implication that 
the task indicated in 17-18 is an mdividual task as against the 
more ambitious building operations of a wealthier civilization 
which require community effort (publico sumptu). 

I cannot see the point in translating novus as “fresh-hewn” or 
“new-ceut,” for which I would expect recens in any event. Novus 
must mean “newfangled,” “modish,” pointing to the beginning 
of the extensive employment of marble. 


2.16.1-8 Bello (5) is not an ablative of situation (“in war”), but ἢ 
is clearly coupled with furiosa: “though war-mad”; even though 
Thrace flames so easily into tribal war, she does pray for peace. 
Similarly the Medes (6) pray for peace even though it is with 
their quivers slung over their shoulders that they look their best 
(decorz). The sailor of the first stanza, not formally discovered till 
nautis is reached, also prays the gods for peace, though if the moon 
is clear and the stars are visible, and he is hugging the coast rather 
than tempting the open main, he feels comfortable enough. So 
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everybody prays for peace, as if peace could be won by prayers 
and pious professions ; as a matter of fact it cannot be secured even 
by the down payment of jewels and purple and gold. It is the 
natural possession, however, of the simple heart untroubled by 
fear or ambition. Obviously the value of otiwm shifts; for the pur- 
pose of the ode’s preachment it means “heart’s ease,”’ an individual 
sense of superiority over time and fate, a much more philosophic 
otium than that which fits into the sense of the first two stanzas. 


2.16.15 I am quite well aware that levis somnos, “easily won 
sleep,” “sleep that comes naturally and easily,” is an understand- 
able first thought in this passage; yet, on the other hand, we can- 
not tell but that Horace read these words levis somnos, and that 
the true collocation is levis timor, “trivial fear,” “fear over petty 
trifles.” One might even say “unfounded fear,” comparing Caesar 
de B. 6. 7.42: ut levem auditionem habeant pro re comperta. Hor- 
ace is not permanently tied, of necessity, to the phrase levis somnus. 

On behalf of this interpretation, these points are to be urged. 
(1) It gives us the formal balance, in chiastie order, of levis timor 
against cupido sordidus, which it is surprising to find overlooked. 
(2) The sense of the passage is thereby appreciably improved. It 
is not simply fear that chases away sleep, but “unfounded fear.” 
The situation of the person who has become so nervous and anxious 
that he is constantly conjuring up fears is infinitely worse and far 
more deplorable than that of one who suffers only from the fears 
incident to “the changes and chances of this mortal life.”’” We have 
the high authority of a beloved figure of national memory for say- 
ing that one of the great freedoms is not only freedom from fear, 
but freedom from the fear of fear. 


2.16.26 There appears to be no exact parallel to the phrase lento 
risu; its sense must therefore be partly speculative, though the 
drift of the passage should give us fair general guidance. The poet 
is insisting on the folly of worrying (oderit curare) ; our colloquial 
expression “Take it easy” gives the idea exactly. Does it not then 
follow that a lentus risus is a smile which indicates that the one who 
wears it is not allowing himself to be unduly worried? He ean 
“grin and bear it.” “The man worth while is the one who will smile | 
When everything goes dead wrong.” The rendering “patient” 


ae : 
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gives, I think, an entirely wrong picture ; the word “calm” is better. 
But “slowly spreading (over his face)” is the real meaning; after 
all, it is a smile, not a laugh. 


2.16.89-40 Moore (here typical of several commentators) says: 
“Horace’s rise in the world aroused much envy and ill-natured 
comment among those of better birth but poorer talents. That he 
was sensitive to this is shown by his references here and elsewhere, 
and his pride is most natural.” But would Horace, no matter what 
his hurt feelings, stigmatize those of better birth as a volgus, 
“rabble”? The malignum spernere volgus is rather to be under- 
stood closely with the reference to his poetic gift which immedi- 
ately precedes; this gift isolates him at once from the generality 
(ef. 3.1.1: odi profanum volgus et arceo), and that inevitable sense 
of aloofness and apartness which the poet cannot fail in almost 
any circumstances to feel, produces in people generally a dislike 
(malignum) for him, since an attitude of aloofness is usually asso- 
ciated by the masses with an attitude of criticism of them and their 
ways (cf. secernunt populo in 1.1.32). Horace is surely not always 
on the defensive against superciliousness in his “betters.” 

I cannot see in tenwem (38) anything but a deprecatory refer- 
ence to his talent; as his farm is small, so his gift for poesy is thin. 
This accords thoroughly with the spirit of the ode as a whole. 


2.17.7-8 On carus (7) the editors say, all too easily: “se. mihi; 
ef. Epp. 1.3.29: si patriae volumus, si nobis vivere cari,” or its 
equivalent. But it is very unwise, and often, one suspects, the be- 
ginning of fallacy to proceed by parallelism and cross reference; 
one should at least begin by considering a word just as it is in its 
own setting, since every word, as asymbol in language, has its value 
relative to the other words among which it stands. 

The sense here seems to be “neither dear equally (to what I was 
when you were living) nor whole-and-entire, though surviving.” 
Horace can use a negative and integer and express his thought 
fully and unmistakably, “not whole,” because “whole” is an abso- 
lute idea; a person or a thing is either whole or not whole. But he 
cannot achieve the same effect with a negative and carus, because 
“dear” is not an absolute term, but a relative one; if he wants to 


© Op, cit., p. 210. 
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compare his status as it will be theoretically once Maecenas is dead 
with what it was prior to that event, he has to insert the adverb 
aeque. 

What does he mean by “not equally dear”? He means “though 
still dear as still having friends, I can never be dear in the sense 
that I was (aeque) when you were living,” and this will be yet more 
clarified if we use the word “beloved” for “dear.” It does not appear 
that carus needs any supplement such as mihi; in fact, the addi- 
tion of mihi, to my way of thinking, defeats the true meaning of 
the passage. 

It may be that swperstes goes with both nec carus aeque and 
nec integer, but in any event its real effectiveness is derived from the 
sharp juxtaposition with integer: “nor complete-and-whole, even 
if still actually surviving.” 


2.17.17-18 It does not do for the text to go quite as unpunctuated 
as Klingner leaves it—not for the ordinary reader, at least. The 
punctuation of most texts, showing a comma after fornuidolosus 
and another after horae, gives the phrasing accurately : “whether 
the Balance, or mayhap the Scorpion views me formidably, pre- 
ponderating influence over my natal hour.” Both pars violentior 
and tyrannus are what we may call participial, the former imply- 
ing an ὧν and the latter being equal to τυραννεύων 5: 


2.17.29-30 The standard punctuation here involves us in the 
following fearful and wonderful piece of detective work. (1) 
Faunus (28) is to be identified with Pan. (2) Pan is the son of 
Mercury. (3) Mercury is the inventor of the lyre. (4) Mercuriales 
viri therefore means poets. (5) Thus Faunus saved Horace from 
the falling tree because Horace is a poet, and because Faunus is 
the equivalent of Pan, who is the son of a god, Mercury, who is 
represented (by a rare enough stroke, be it added) as the guardian 
of poets. 

I suggest that the real solution is to place the full stop after 
levasset. This makes Mercurialium custos virorum a formula of 
address, to be associated with the subject of memento (31), that is, 
with Maecenas himself ; we thus get an effective contrast between 
custos and nos (32). The phrase means “guardian of the gentle- 


© Cf. Naylor, op. cit., p. 107. 
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men who worship Mercury,” just the slightly ironical phrase one 
might expect on the lips of Horace to describe businessmen. The 
irony is conveyed by the postponed virorum, before which we may 
also postulate a slight pause, as of one searching for just the right 
term. 

Maecenas, as the great man who preferred to remain an eques, 
can very appropriately be described as the Mercurialium custos 
virorum; one can imagine his amusement at the title Horace has 
conferred on him. And in favor of the solution offered, apart from 
what has just been said, we have these points: (1) The sense we 
desire is attached to Mercurialis by Horace himself in Sat. 2.3.25, 
where Damasippus admits that he is called by that name because 
of his ability to sell at a profit anything he cares to buy; he is just 
naturally a moneymaker, a good businessman. (2) The Mercurt- 
ales were a collegium mercatorum at Rome (Cicero, ad Ὁ. F. 2.5), 
and were no doubt the parties who consecrated a temple to Mercury 
early in the history of the city (Livy, 2.21.1). Thus there seems 
no good reason why they should suddenly become poets in this 
passage; they are, as a matter of fact, “the gentlemen who worship 
at St. Mercury’s.” (3) Not only does Mercurialium custos virorum 
establish a formal contrast with nos, but a very genuine differ- 
entiation is aimed at and obtained as between the great thank offer- 
ings of the grand patron of business and the humble sacrifice of 
the poet ; its humbleness is concealed by the deferring of the revela- 
tory word to the very end, agnam. 


2.18.34-40 The satelles Orci would seem, in view of revexit (36), 
to be Charon; hic (36 and 38) must be Orcus himself (cf. 29-30), 
since the functions in these concluding lines are not suitable for 
assignment to Charon. 

In 36-387, note the order of the words: ‘“Orcus holds in bonds 
Tantalus despite all his nsolent pride, and the sons of Tantalus 
after him.” Note too that they live on in eternal punishment. The 
poor man gets no reward save only death; this, however, means 
release from toil and sorrow (laboribus), and he escapes punish- 
ment or restraint of any kind post mortem. All this seems to be a 
commentary on the picture of economic injustice which the earlier 
part of the ode has painted in vivid colors. The rich man, with his 


® The 7 is wrongly given as 27 in Wickham’s note, Ὁ. 131. 
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erasping ways (23-26), enjoys himself in life, but he pays and 
will forever pay the penalty after death, like Tantalus. The poor 
man suffers from poverty and foreclosure in life, but Orcus brings 
him death, and, if that is the end of all things, it is at least the end. 

The last two lines are probably subtle or else quite unsuccessful. 
Functum, by its position ahead of pauperem, has the special force 
of irony: “to relieve the poor man of his troubles when he has 
already gone through them all.” In the last line there is grim humor 
in applying to the intervention of the god the formula usually 
applied at a Roman funeral to the dead man: ter vocatus non audi- 
vit. And while in this ritual phrase the verb has its literal meaning, 
in Horace’s application of it the audit means “hears and answers,” 
in the sense of granting fulfillment of the prayer. It should be 
observed that to a Roman accustomed to the phrase ter vocatus 
non audivit, the non vocatus audit of Horace’s line with the non 
shifted would be even more confusing than it is to us; there is no 
confusion like that caused by the shifting of the elements of an 
ordinary transaction or formula. It may be, of course, that vocatus 
atque non vocatus is all on one level and means only “whether 
called or not.” 


2.19.28 The constant talk of the editions is of the displacement 
of the -que in such phrases, but Naylor has conclusively shown 
in his note to 1.30.6 that Horace often uses x + -que in the value z, 
x +-que; thus mediusque for medius mediusque. There is no further 
need to speak of the -que as being “displaced.” 


2.20.1-2 The good taste of this ode has been heavily assailed in 
our time. Says Moore: “His description of the change which he 
feels coming on him is given in such detail (9-12) as to rob the 
poem, for the modern reader at least, of much of the charm that 
it would otherwise possess.”™ Naylor remarks: “Those who take 
it (the Ode) seriously must admit that the third stanza is peril- 
ously near the ridiculous. Faney the tubby Horace ‘dolled’ up as 
a bird!’”” Tyrrell’s comment is: “Every reader of taste must be 
offended by the verse in which, after comparing himself to a 
soaring bird, he goes on to describe how the skin is shrinking and 


5 Ὁ. cit., Ὁ. 08- 


ὅ5 Op. cit., p. 114. Italies mine. 
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roughening on his legs, and pursues the details of an actual trans- 
formation into a winged creature.” 

Of course the taste referred to above is that of three literary 
scholars living in the twentieth century of an era which had not 
even begun when Horace’s life was ended, and Moore definitely 
recognizes this by his use of the word “modern.” As for the an- 
cients and their feeling in the premises, common fairness compels 
one to point out that a very few years after the publication of this 
ode a great poet named Ovid was to delight the Roman world with 
picture after picture of not unlike metamorphoses, very full and 
intimate in detail even to what must be called grotesqueness if 
modern views are to be consulted. The more reasonable thing is 
to attempt to put oneself back into the spirit of that age, and not 
to 6811 it to judgment before the bar of our own, which thinks itself 
sophisticated because it has turned from marveling at the early 
stories of the race to gape at the gadgets of modern science. 

The ode which, from any ordinary standpoint, cannot fail to 
appear strangely confused and, in places, to defy interpretation, 
becomes coherent under Pliiss’s view” that Horace speaks as from 
his funeral pyre; this pyre will not actually consume him (21, 
inant funere; 24, supervacuos honores), but from it he rises and 
floats away as the immortal phoenix bird of legend (1-3; 9-12). 
It would be possible, though with some difficulty, to interpret the 
ode otherwise as far as 20, but the stanza that follows refers spe- 
cifically to Roman funeral rites; this confirms the careful reader in 
the idea that neque in terris morabor longius and urbis relinquam, 
although both may refer to the soaring of a bird, actually are 
explained by non ego... obibo nec Stygia cohibebor unda. On this 
theory, the general sense of the passage becomes unified as follows: 
“T the bird-bard shall soar into the clear ether, lingering no longer 
upon earth, and leaving its cities behind, now that I have risen 
above the power of envious detraction. Though meanly born, I 
shall not die, nor be a prisoner of the Stygian wave. I am being 
transformed, even as I speak, into a bird; and, tuneful, I shall see 
all, and be seen of all, from one end of the world to the other. Dis- 
pense therefore with all the usual fuss and lamentation that attends 
a funeral; it is an idle rite under the circumstances. Check all 


8 Op. cit., p. 198. Italies mine. 
τ Ἢ T. Pliiss, Horazstudien (Leipzig, Teubner, 1882), pp. 179 ff. Quoted 
approvingly by Wickham, op. cit., notes, p. 137. 
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thought of the customary calling on me by name; I have actually 
flown far away. A cenotaph would be a mockery. I still live.” 


2.20.5 When the poet writes urbis relinquam closely attached to 
invidia maior, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that he delib- 
erately associates slanderous attack and city life. As a lyric poet, 
too, he must treat the countryside as the home of idyllic peace 
and content; and that suits him well, because it was in the city 
that he had found the full meanness of humanity revealed. 


2.20.6 Under Pliiss’s explanation just discussed at length above, 
the much-argued phrase quem vocas at once acquires an appro- 
priate meaning. Maecenas is represented as performing at Horace’s 
supposed obsequies the last duty of the nearest male relative, 
namely, the conclamatio (clamorem, 23) ; failing a relative, one’s 
dearest friend (dilecte) performs this service. The sense of the 
stanza is then as follows: “Mean though my descent, I shall not, 
like the vast multitude of the poor and the lowly born, perish and 
be enwrapped in the tide of death; never, beloved Maecenas, shall 
I, whose name you are intending to pronounce thrice (as by custom 
ordained), die and go down into the shades.” This implies some 
variation in meaning for obibo and Stygia cohibebor unda accord- 
ing as they are associated with pauperum sanguis parentwm or with 
quem vocas, dilecte Maecenas, but such shifts or partial shifts are 
commonplaces of the Odes. 


2.20.9 The order is effective here with the sentence ending on the 
word pelles, appropriate to a bird but not to a human being; 
“Jittle by little there settles on my legs, all rough”—and then 
pelles reveals in itself the nature of the change. But if the pellis 
of the bird is rough, the downy plumage is quite the reverse ; hence 
léves (11). The position of léves gives it practically an adverb- 
ial value; “lightly on my hands and on my shoulders spring the 
feathers.” 


3.11 This isa line undoubtedly misunderstood by many readers 
of Horace; they feel that it lays him open to a clear charge of 
snobbism. But the order of the words puts a rather different con- 
struction on things; the adjective, which normally follows its noun 
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in Latin, acquires obvious importance from being preposited. 
What Horace hates is the ‘“unhallowedness” of the common throng 
as such, not of the members of that throng as persons. They are the 
ones who have not danced when he has piped to them; their hard- 
ness of heart is what he hates. In view of the construction usually 
put on this much-quoted line, this is a point worth insisting on. 


3.1.7-8 One must not regard these two lines as merely an orna- 
mental addition to Zovis; what is mentioned in these verses accentu- 
ates the immense distance between even the greatest of kings (who, 
after all, rules only over his own subjects), and the All-Powerful, 
who can shake the universe with his nod. 


3.1.16 Observe the order: “every name is included; there is no , 
doubt about the urn’s being large enough.” Here ends the first divi- © 


sion of the preachment; in effect it is this summarily : “So infinitely 
superior is the power of Jupiter and Fate to that of even the great- 
est king that the difference between that king’s station in life and 
our own is, by comparison with the difference between that of 
either of us and Jove’s, negligible. Why then strive for rank when 
it amounts to nothing?” Then the second part of the sermon be- 
gins: “As rank is a futile object of quest, so wealth and political 
power are worthless, since they guarantee no physical or mental 
peace. As they do not, I shall stick to my humble estate.” The 
connection of the two parts is left to inference. 


3.2.3-4 The arrangement is interesting and effective. The new 
idea following et (3) opens with Parthos ferocis ; every Roman at 
all familiar with military matters, and indeed many who were no 
specialists, knew the Parthian style of fighting, namely, to charge, 
to wheel at full speed, and in the very process of wheeling to dis- 
charge a deadly flight of well-aimed arrows. Next in order comes 
the necessary Roman fighter of the future, eques (4), and the idea 
closes with the word hasta occupying the dominant end position. 
This makes emphatic the view that the Roman mounted charge 
will, when developed, be an offensive with lances, and that it will 
be of a sort to strike terror (metwendus) into the heart of even 
the Parthian foe. Again (5) trepidis demonstrates its importance 
by being preposited. The emphasis is on the idea that the Roman 


- 
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youth must give up the enervating cultivation of security and 
leisure and “pass his days in anxious business.” 


3.2.6-12 The generally held ‘view is summed up in Shorey and 
Laing’s observation: “The position of matrona makes suspiret ne 
etc., felt only with adulta (nubilis) virgo.” I do not concede the 
soundness of this opinion; I believe there is here to be found a 
reverse interchange whereby prospiciens belongs at least nearly 
as much to virgo as to matrona, and suspiret nearly as much to 
matrona as to virgo. 

About the prospiciens there can be no doubt; the wife of the 
prince (tyranni, 7) who is defending his city against Roman 
attack is standing with her grown daughter (adulta virgo, 8) on 
the walls looking out over the battle. What are their feelings as 
they watch the royal fiancé (sponsus regius, 10) who is to marry 
this daughter, exposing himself to the honlike rage of the Roman 
youth? The mother has discussed with her husband the eligibility 
of the princely suitor and has approved him as son-in-law to be; 
she does not want to see anything happen that will make it neces- 
sary to go through all that again. The daughter, even if she has 
not had much to say about the prospective marriage, has learned 
to look on the sponsus regius as her husband to be ; she does not want 
anything to happen to him, especially as her mother has likely 
made it clear to her how good a parti he is, and so she does not 
like his rashness in challenging the redoubtable foe. I suspect it 
is only the incurable romanticism of modern editors that makes 
them feel that the sigh is actually appropriate only to the adulta 
virgo; the fact is that each woman is scanning the battle scene and 
each woman has occasion to feel worried, for it is really worry 
and anxiety that is implied in suspiret. 

Once again, sponsus regius has the useful quality of not being 
too specific; to the matrona it means “my daughter’s royal be- 
trothed,” to the adulta virgo it means “my prince who is my fianeé.” 
Thus there is nothing to prevent eheu ...caedes from being the 
expression of the feeling of either woman. The words eheu... 
caedes might be printed within quotation marks as being a wish, 
or, as usually, in such a way as to make them depend on the fear 
idea in suspiret. In either case it is clear that the words of the stanza 


ὅδ. Cit. Paolo. 


a an eas. 5 
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pass definitely into the poet’s hands in 11 and 12; these verses are 
not the language of normal life, not even for queens and princesses. 


3.3.11 The phrase quos inter should be associated closely with the 
mention of the two preceding names of great benefactors of hu- 
manity; it means “between whom,” not “among whom,” as often 
rendered. The assignment of places at table was socially very im- 
portant with the Romans, and has in our own time occasioned the 
most deadly feuds in high circles at Washington—and elsewhere. 
The apotheosized Augustus will be socially recognized in the Pan- 
theon of the gods by being placed, when translated, in the correct 
group, namely, benefactors of the human race. 


3.3.17-68 The amount of labor that has gone into fanciful com- 
mentary on this passage would, otherwise applied, have moved 
mountains. It is clear from the concluding stanza that Horace looks 
on himself as having made an excursion into the field, if not the 
form, of epic poetry. We have the familiar device of a council 
of the gods and a speech made therein which, while assuming the 
tone of a threatening proviso for the most part, is really a glori- 
fied citation of all Rome’s history as it has actually developed. The 
traditional founders of Rome achieved greatness historically by 
turning away from ancestral sites and relationships; the speech 
of Juno converts the actuality of history into a prior condition for 
the crowning of that history with success, a condition laid down, 
as Wickham says,” not in the middle of that history but at its very 
beginning. 

This is not intended in any sense, of course, to deny or even to 
minimize the importance of the moral values that must emerge 
from Juno’s speech in some degree if it is to fit into the whole didac- 
tic scheme of these six national odes. Emphasis is obviously placed 
on moral faults as being the chief factor in Troy’s fall; for these 
the price has been paid and Juno is willing to sign a receipt in full 
but with one caveat: there must be no recidivism into the ancient 
sins. That these sins are those assumed to be characteristically 
Kastern (fraud, chicanery, contract breaking, sensuality, over- 
done pomp, frantic display) would not, of course, be missed by 
the Roman reader, especially by one already familiar with Odes 


® Op. cit., notes, p. 152, foot. 
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1.37. Cf. also in this present ode mulier peregrina (20) ; the Helen 
of Rome was Cleopatra. 


3.3.19 Incestus must be considered (1) in its placement with 
iudex (Paris was an umpire who was swayed by unfair considera- 
tions), (2) in its contrast with castae (23). Not only was Paris 
unfair to Minerva; the very bribe he accepted to decide against her 
flouted the principle of purity for which she stood patroness. 


3.3.30-33 There has been a good deal of not very satisfactory 
comment on redonabo. Some of it is to the effect that redonabo 
means the same thing as condonabo, but that is surely incredible 
if the prefix re- meant anything to Horace, as we are entitled to 
assume it must have. That he did have its value quite definitely in 
mind a more careful examination of the text will reveal. 

For whatever verb Juno is going to use, two objects are provided 
anticipatively in the gravis iras and invisum nepotem of 30 and 
31. Of these the second assumes the greater importance through 
its further qualification by the acid line 32: “the child of a Trojan 
woman (and I don’t like Trojan women), and she a priestess at 
that (and I can’t approve of Vestals having infants).” Now this 
child Romulus, the Quirinus to be, is nescapably Juno’s grandson ; 
Mars, her son, has “presented” her a grandchild. With this one of 
the two grammatical objects standing out in her mind, Juno picks 
her verb; it is redonabo: “I shall hand back to Mars the grandson 
whom I have so much disliked.” This is a very neat joke on Mars 
who for years has gone -around saying: Matrem meam nepote 
donavi; it is also a handsome concession, as we learn forthwith. 
One may give the sense of the passage thus: “11 hand back 
to Mars his present to me, the once hated grandchild against 
whom everything relating to his origin prejudiced me; in fact, 
in view of everything, I’ll hand him back as an adscriptus quietis 
ordinibus deorum.” Note the irony of a son of Mars placed among 
the quieti! 

As for gravis iras, this has become rather forgotten or lost sight 
of in the capital verbal joke which Juno has achieved, but the 
donabo part of redonabo will handle it. The zeugma, if we may 
eall it that, of a donabo and a redonabo is a much milder zeugma 
than many that we are called on to recognize. 
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3.3.49-52 It appears to be the more usual thing to associate 
this stanza with what follows (principal verb tanget), but there 
seem to be at least equally good reasons for joining it with what 
precedes (principal verb extendat); thus the Delphin edition, 
and Bennett, and Wickham, and Gwynn. There is nothing to pre- 
vent anyone from settling this, and very reasonably too, by follow- 
ing his own taste in the matter. 

The order of 51—52 is effective and should be carefully preserved 
in translation: “than to force to mortal uses every hallowed thing 
with grasping hand.” The gold still buried in earth has been placed 
there by the gods; it is sacrum and to disturb it is sacrilege. And 
in any case it is better left there (sic melius positum, 49). Horace 
seems to bungle this idea of earth-concealed treasure; the thing 
goes a little hazy in his hands (ef. 2.2.14). It would be better 
buried, no doubt, but if it is so left, where is to be found the stern 
test of Roman honor (spernere fortior) ? It is in a world of temp- 
tation in which the auri sacra fames is conspicuous that one dis- 
plays moral force and gains in moral strength. 


3.4.1-4 The comparison with 1.12.1-2 (quem virum aut heroa 
lyra vel acri | tibia sumis celebrare, Clio?), which all the commen- 
tators invoke, seems to make it unlikely that Horace has anything 
in mind other than vocal music (longum melos) sung to (a) wind 
or (b) string accompaniment. It is not impossible that voce acuta 
should refer to unaccompanied song, and so, for example, Shorey 
and Laing, and Moore ad loc. ; but in what follows it will be made 
to appear very improbable. 

We have the wind music in fibia (1) and the string music in 
fidibus citharave (4). The reference in 2 to the ode which follows ° 
is unmistakable, though we do not need to press the meaning of 
longum just because this does happen to be the longest of all the 
odes. What, then, is the meaning of 3: sew voce nunc mavis acuta? 
If it can be made plausible that this line is really an expanded 
resumption of tibia, the main difficulty vanishes; we shall then, 
after all, have only two propositions as in Odes 1.12. Since acuta 
the adjective (“shrill, high-pitched”) refers properly enough to 
tibia, everything centers on the possibilities in voce. 

Naylor” points out that vox is used of the sound of strings by 


τὸ Op. cit., p. 126. The Aeneid reference there accidentally omits the number 
of the book, viz., 6. 
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Horace himself in A. P. 216 and Sat. 1.3.8; also by Vergil, Aen. 
6.646 ; it is thus clear that there is no obligation to confine it to 
the human voice as seems generally assumed in dealing with the 
passage. However, we still need examples of vox referring to the 
sound of wind instruments. For these see Aen. 7.519 of the bugle; 
Seneca, Benef. 4.6.5 vocum varietates, with loose but unmistakable 
reference to a preceding shepherd’s pipe (calamus). In Seneca, 
Epp. Mor. 88.9: ad musicum transeo; doces me quo modo inter 
se acutae ac graves consonent, it would appear that voces must be 
the noun to be inferred with acutae and graves, and further, that 
as the next clause following in the sentence refers to string music, 
graves and acutae (voces) relate to wind music. In view of these 
citations it becomes entirely reasonable to regard acuta voce of 
3 as being, as has been suggested above, an expanded resumption 
of tibia (1). Henee, after all, only two choices are here offered: a 
vocal solo to flute accompaniment, or the same to the accompani- 
ment of strings, and thus the parallelism of this passage with 
Odes 1.12 is even more exact than the editors had thought. 

We are now in a position to express the sense of the stanza with 
confidence that we have caught the poet’s idea, which, pace Moore, 
is not at all confused: “Descend from the skies and come, sing to 
the flute, O Queen Calliope, a lengthy ode, whether thy present 
preference is to be accompanied by its treble note, or by the strings 
of Phoebus’ cithara.’”’ This may not be logically stated, in that the 
choice should not have been anticipated by writing tibia ahead 
of the seu... seu alternatives, but the meaning is perfectly clear. 
It is not impossible that the nunc of 3 is intended to clarify this 
slight blurring caused by the anticipative tibia; the nunc directs 
attention to what is now the actual choice, namely, the sew... seu 
alternatives. Calliope is left to choose freely whatever accom- 
paniment she will, but no proposal is advanced for her singing 
unaccompanied. 


3.4.8-12 No good purpose is served in arguing over once again 
the ms. readings here, or the metrical difficulties involved in seek- 
ing to retain Apiilo in one line and Apiliae in the next. Common 
sense would seem to dictate the acceptance of Pulliae (i.e., Polliae, 
a well enough established name) as the name of Horace’s nurse; 
he had no hesitation in naming his schoolmaster Orbilius. I see 
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no difficulty in attaching fabulosae to nutricis...Pulliae in the 
sense of either “full of yarns” or “about whom all sorts of yarns 
were told” (a village character, in short). Cf. the double meaning 
of pretiosus, 3.6.32. Palumbes is hopelessly remote from fabulosae. 


3.4.36-42 Having strongly asserted his own claim to the protec- 
tion of the Muses, Horace includes Augustus as well in the circle 
of the poets; Augustus had dabbled in verse at one time and an- 
other.” Horace does not fawn like Martial or overcompliment like 
Quintilian ; his praise of Augustus on the score of literature and 
his contribution to it is brief and well-turned. It serves mainly to 
effect the transition to the policy-glorifying part of the poem. The 
regime’s great quality is lene consilium (41). It is pretty well 
agreed that after a dark and bloodstained youth Augustus sought 
a reputation for mildness and clemency.” These are the opposite 
qualities to vis consili expers (65) and vires omne nefas animo 
moventis (67-68). 


3.6.41-44 Naylor writes :” “Most commentators appear to assume 
that the time is evening. It is surely possible that the hour of siesta 
is meant. The early position of sol seems to suggest the hot sun. 
We are in a deep mountain valley; the topic is the sun and the 
mountains (sol... montium) ; the shadows are beginning to change 
(mutaret is inceptive imperfect) to the eastern side; the sun is 
passing his zenith; his chariot no longer adit but abit (hence 1.44 
abeunte is preposited, and the phrase abewnte currw comes as an 
addendum of interest ).’’ He then refers to C. R. 11, 260, where the 
same view, substantially, is maintained by Sir J. G. Frazer, and 
adds: “The passage in Horace’s Epistles 1.16.5—7 seems to bear out 
Frazer’s interpretation.” 

The foregoing is ingenious, but several reasons for dissent ap- 
pear. (1) The passage Epistles 1.16.5-7 is the description of a 
particular farm. (2) The time for chores, such as the boys are told 
to do here, could hardly fall in the period of the siesta without 
defeating the siesta’s purpose. I have never myself seen anybody 
in Italy or Greece doing anything active at the hour of siesta, and 
their justification is complete: it is too hot for any sensible per- 

τι Suetonius, Awg. 84, 85. 


τ Seneca, Clem. 1.11. 
τ Op. cit., pp. 138-139. 
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son to be working. (3) Naylor has to assume, to make things work 
out, that “we are in a deep mountain valley,” but of course the 
description is perfectly general ; it is the whole Sabellian country 
that is being described. 

The subjunctives arose probably by accident, or by metrical 
pressure on the poet. Horace, we may suppose, wrote, to start with, 
mutabat umbras et iuga, following his standard practice with δὲ 
of an indicative for repeated action, and this was satisfactory, 
but demebat was metrically refractory. The parallel subjunctive 
form demeret suited the verse ; all that was necessary was to bring 
mutabat into line with it. Naylor is probably right in regarding 
mutaret and demeret as examples of the Livian frequentative sub- 
junctive. Despite the fact that this latter would be an isolated 
occurrence in Horatian syntax, it must be remembered that there 
are not many subjunctives in Horace’s Odes all told; it should 
therefore occasion no surprise if a certain type is illustrated only 
once. Even if Horace always elsewhere uses the indicative with 
ubi for frequentative action, that cannot be said to prove that he 
would never be open to employ a new usage just making its way 
into the language, more particularly when a metrical pressure was 
on him. 

Mutaret umbras seems to me to point to the time when the great- 
est change in shadow lengths is observed by most people, namely, 
evening. No doubt there are similar changes in the morning, too, 
but they are from long to short, and it is the passage from short 
to long, the announcement of another day nearly gone and the 
prelude to night, that affects people most deeply. Cf. Vergil, 
Ecl. 1.83. 


3.7.9 On sollicitae the commentators all say: se. amore, “love- 
sick,” or words to that effect, inadequately. That is only half the 
picture; the other half is that Chloe, the hostess of Gyges, is always 
thinking up some excuse for sending the messenger to him. She 
plays the part of a hostess who is, as we say, availing ourselves of 
the Latin word, very “solicitous” for the comfort of her guest. 
This creates the opportunity, almost the felt necessity, for innumer- 
able errands, which can, of course, serve more than one purpose. 
An inquiry about the temperature of his room provides the ocea- 
sion for the suggestion of other and more romantic things. 
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3.7.10-11 Thesuggestion by Gwynn” that “tuis ignibus” (printed 
thus with quotation marks) is, so to speak, direct narration among 
the indirect, with the effect of ‘‘saying that Chloe sighs and is 
consumed ‘by fires of your kindling, Sir,’” is an ingenious one, 
but quite untenable, one fears. The tw in the situation must be As- 
terie, and twis ignibus is a combination of the ideas tuus ignis, 
“your flame,” Gyges, that is, and ‘“‘passions such’ as you, Asterie, 
feel.” 


3.8.14-16 Tyrrell writes” as follows: “In the Odes, too, we 
cannot help observing not only the prevailing shallowness of the 
sentiment but an occasional sacrifice of correctness of expression 
when the metre, which is never anything but absolute perfection, 
proves too exacting,” and uses vigiles lucernas | perfer in lucem 
as one example of this pressure of form on the poet. Tyrrell con- 
tinues: “In Carm. III.8.15, what he intends to say is ‘Keep the 
lamps alight till dawn’; but Peerlkamp rightly contends that what 
we now read means, ‘Endure (the glare or smell of) the lamps 
until dawn.’ ” 

Peerlkamp is quite right about his Latin, as usual, and Tyrrell 
is quite right in approving his judgment; what both fail to see is 
that the meaning assigned by Peerlkamp fits the ode perfectly. 
If we remember that Maecenas was a fussy valetudinarian, to say 
nothing of his other troubles, the words “put up with the lights 
which are going to stay awake (vigiles) till dawn” form a natural 
continuance of swme cyathos centum. Both the imperatives are to 
be understood in a rallying spirit : “Maecenas, I know how you feel 
about such parties, but this is the anniversary of my escape from 
death, and you will just have to drink often and also make up 
your mind to see the night through, however much the lights may 
annoy your sensibilities.” It is my conviction that here, at all 
events, Horace did succeed in saying what he wanted to say. My 
interpretation also fits in with what follows: “forget your worries 
over foreign policy; take a night off.” 

It is astonishing to me that after a swme and a perfer, both 
addressed to Maecenas, and followed immediately by a mitte also 
directed to him, with the total effect of creating a wholly Mae- 
cenatan passage, Moore, and Shorey and Laing, should speak of 


™ Op. cit., Ὁ. 276. τὸ Op. cit., pp. 197-198. 
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procul omnis esto clamor et ira as an appeal against allowing the 
banquet to degenerate into brawling and rowdyism. I question 
the humor of that as addressed by Horace to Maecenas, and if it 
is regarded as serious, such an interpretation passes my powers 
of comprehension. 

What has happened is that Maecenas, having learned that he is 
expected to drink heartily and to make a night of it, begins to 
protest with a good deal of vehemence against this insistence on 
his host’s part, raising his voice (clamor) and displaying some 
irritation, which Horace chooses to describe as ira. Horace says: 
‘““A way with your loud protests and your indignation ; you’re going 
to have to drop statesmanship for once and make a night of it with 
the boys.” Procul ... ira, under this interpretation, fits perfectly 
into the context. : 


3.8.25-26 Considered as heard, or even as read—though when it 
is read, the quick action of the eye discovers another and easier 
solution almost instantaneously,—neglegens, taken with the ne 
clause, must have the force: “not worrying to prevent the people’s 
enduring trouble in any way.” But by the time cavere is reached, 
the former decision can be reviewed, especially by a reader as 
against an auditor ; neglegens can now be regarded as an adjective 
standing somewhat independently, “carefree,” while the content 
of the ne clause seems to go more naturally with cavere. Privatus, 
over which so much needless argument has been developed, is 
merely another example of the overloaded word we must expect 
to encounter in lyric poetry : “making yourself an ordinary citizen 
like the rest of us.” 


3.10.5-8 The ut glaciet clause depending on audis has been chal- 
lenged by Bentley and others, while others yet again, of whom 
Moore ad loc. is representative, are disposed to say that the exact 
force of audis “has been lost by distance.” But it seems quite pos- 
sible that Horace has in mind the sharp cracking sounds that 
accompany intense frost, and it is true that though one may not 
exactly hear Jupiter icing the fallen snow, he is very likely to hear 
the natural concomitants of such a thing. That these should be 
transferred, as it were, to the action of icing itself, does not seem 
to me to be out of the way in poetry. 
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3.13.3-8 Much verbiage has been expended in representing this 
ode as a thing of consummate beauty; as, for example, by W. Y. 
Sellar in his Horace and the Elegiac Poets.” It seems to me that 
this is justifiable only if the reader or critic is prepared to stomach 
completely the realities of ancient sacrifice and to be unaffected 
by them, as no doubt most ancients were by sheer habituation. The 
shedding of blood in religious rites of all kinds was a commonplace 
of Roman existence. Even at a Roman wedding, a victim—a ewe, 
or most commonly a pig, less often an ox—was killed in the pres- 
ence of the bride and groom. How many elassical students (or 
teachers, for that matter) have ever stopped to realize that a walk 
around Rome in ancient times would be like maintaining a fairly 
steady contact with the slaughterhouse business of a modern city, 
only much less expeditiously and efficiently managed? Six of the 
sixteen lines of the present ode are concerned with sacrificial blood 
and the death of the victim. Let us be frankly objective and adopt 
the undoubtedly normal Roman view of sacrifice, if we want to 
earn the right to grow eulogistic over this particular ode. Actually, 
most moderns never face the facts, but engage themselves in an 
almost complete self-deception. 


3.14.5-12 The reader is referred to my discussion of this passage 
in C.W., 36 (1942-1943), p. 163, where I maintain (1) that there 
are two sets of matres in mind, the matres virginum and the matres 
vuvenum nuper sospitum; (2) that the pueri and puellae of 10 are 
identical with the iwvenes and virgines of 9, provided that the ms. 
reading 1am virum expertae is retained; (3) that male nominatis 
of the chief mss. is Horace’s rendering of δυσωνύμοις, even if that 
epithet as applied to verbis involves a certain amount of tautology. 
The meaning of pueri is cleared up by its association with puellae 
vam virum expertae. 


3.17.2-9 This ode has stirred the saeva indignatio of some critics 
because of the huge part of it assigned to the “parenthesis” run- 
ning from 2 to 9. This parenthesis, if we read ducis with the mss., 
is, viewed as a parenthesis, a clumsy insert indeed; it forms a 
sentence with a complex structure of its own, namely, a quando 
clause subordinate to a main statement built around the verb ducis. 


τὸ (Oxford, 1892), p. 187. 
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Heinsius’ ducit for ducis makes the whole “parenthesis” a subordi- 
nate quando clause, treating genus omne (4) as the subject to 
ducit ; but ducis should stand as the harder reading, and also, quite 
independently of that, for other reasons presently to be set forth. 
We must look at the ode unadorned by any modern punctuation 
marks, especially that last infirmity of noble minds, the dash ; we 
must get the sense of the ode first and thereafter attach such punc- 
tuation as we think will serve to bring that out. 

The ode starts off in a spirit of high compliment to Aelius Lamia, 
reinforcing his title to ancient nobility by a learned reference to 
the Lamus of Odyssey 10.81 and accepting the identification of 
Telepylos of the Laestrygones with the considerable Latin town 
of Formiae, and emphasizes the length of the descent of the Lamiae 
by such a phrase as memores fastos (4); all this culminates in a 
striking phrase late tyrannus (9). Now with such a buildup one 
might expect Horace to rise, Pindar-like, on the wings of lyric song 
to an ode of considerable proportions and high dignity; in such 
an ode verses 1-9 would be the introductory sentence, no “paren- 
thesis” at all: “Aelius, nobly sprung from ancient Lamus, since 
they say that the earlier Lamiae were hence named and the whole 
line of his descendants through mindful family records, you trace 
your origin from that founder who is said first to have occupied 
the walls of Formiae and Liris overflowing Marica’s shores, a ruler 
far and wide.” This is a complete sentence, parenthetic to nothing, 
and there should be a period after tyrannus. It is followed immedi- 
ately, without explanation, by a second sentence (hence the ad- 
vantage in printing cras-with a capital) which says in effect: “It’s 
going to rain tomorrow unless all signs fail; so eat, drink, and 
be good to yourself generally because all farm work will be off.” 
The joke consists in setting down sentence 2, dealing with very 
humble, ordinary things, without preparation or explanation, flat 
on top of sentence 1, which is, or at least affects to be, high poetry. 
It is the humor of abrupt juxtaposition that is attained. This may 
not be a very good joke, and yet Horace no doubt thought that it 
was, or he would not have taken the trouble to compound it; let 
us enjoy his joke as well as we can and, above all, let us refuse 
to allow commentators to joke at our expense by talking about a 
lenethy parenthesis where none exists. 

There may be also a measure of fun in the emphasized cras ; “we 
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all know about your family’s illustrious past; as for tomorrow— 
it’s going to rain.” 


3.21.21-24 The pronoun tw varies in this ode between literalism 
(i.e., reference to the particular jar which is going to be used for 
the occasion) and transferred meaning (1.6., reference to the pos- 
sible effects of its contents, wine, in general). Tu of 2 is fairly but 
not completely literal; the te of 10 is quite definitely literal, as is 
shown by the future tense negleget ; the tu of 13, of 14, of 17, and 
of 19 is transferred, all the references in these places being to the 
effects of wine in general, as is shown by the steady use of the 
present tense; te of 21 brings us back to the jar itself literally, 
as is shown once again by the use of the future tense producent. 

With this point established, we note in the next place that 
produco (23) is said to have much the same value as in the phrase 
producere cenam (cf. Sat. 1.5.70), that is, “to prolong the feast,” 
here “to spin out the jar,” i.e., “to make the wine last” till morning. 
But no commentator explains how Liber, and smiling Venus, and 
the indissoluble Graces, and the living lanterns are going to make 
the wine last, though Gwynn has some feelings of obligation on the 
point since he writes: “with the implication that love and gaiety 
and elegance make the wine last longer.”” This, however, omits to 
explain how Liber is going to make the wine last longer, unless 
it be by some miracle, or how the lanterns are going to do it; it is, 
of course, conceivable that Venus and the Graces by creating 
colorful interludes in the drinking might do so. 

I think it likely that we are here dealing with a quite different 
value for produco, namely, “to conduct to the grave,” as in Aen. 
9.486. The whole conception then is jocular. ““We know, pia testa, 
that in the course of the night you are going to be entirely con- 
sumed ; by morning you will be a ‘dead soldier.’ Your death begins 
as soon as we start drinking; we shall be escorting you to your 
end from the time the first glasses are filled. But it will be different 
from most funerals; it will be a merry affair, with Liber present 
among the company, and perhaps (si, 21) smiling Venus, and 
the indissoluble Graces. There will be living (vivae, 23) lanterns 


™ Naylor, op. cit., p. 158, writes, apropos of cum famulis solutis: “a last hit, 
perhaps, at one who, claiming high lineage, sits more maiorum with farm-hands 
in the kitchen.” Evidently Naylor, like myself, regards the ode as a well- 
worked-out joke at the expense of one who is a bit of a stuffed shirt. 

8 Op. cit., p. 296. 
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too, because it will all happen at night. We shall continue this 
escorting till morning (dum rediens fugat astra Phoebus), when 
all will be over, both for you and for the banquet. For you, pia 
testa, whose birthday we mentioned in beginning this ode, this is 
also the deathday, this is the end, this is your funeral; but what 
a merry funeral, and what a distinguished and charming company 
of mourners!” 


- 3.23.17-20 Most of the commentators, under the influence of the 
religious beliefs and the religious phraseology in which they have 
been brought up, would like, according to their several lights, to 
draw amoral out of immunis (17) to the general effect that a pure 
heart, though its offering may be only two mites like that of 
the poor widow of the Gospels, has the ear of the gods above the 
smirking (blandior, 18) sinner with his expensive sacrifice. But 
that requires for immunis the sense “pure,” “guiltless,” which 
Horace does not elsewhere assign to the word, and we shall do 
better to take the normal Horatian meaning of the word and try 
through it to get a meaning out of the passage, than to carry our 
preconceptions to the poem and force the meaning of immunis to 
fit those preconceptions. 

Horace’s meaning of the word is “giftless,” perfectly illustrated 
by Odes 4.12.23. Then what Horace here says is this: “Giftless if 
a hand has touched the altar, not (made) more persuasive by 
(offering) costly victim, it softens the indifference of the Penates 
with holy meal and leaping grain (of salt).” That must mean: (1) 
that the holy meal and pinch of salt are so negligible as not to con- 
stitute a gift at all, in comparison with the usual offerings and in 
the usual sense of the term; they still leave the worshiper prac- 
tically giftiess; (2) that the costly sacrifice with an expensive vic- 
tim is all too often an attempt to wheedle a boon out of the gods; 
(3) (and here is the point) that the act of worship in itself, though 
unattended by gifts and represented merely by laying hold of the 
horns of the altar, reveals a confidence in the gods that softens 
their indifference without any other appeal. Thus, far from im- 
plying innocence and the reward of the pure heart, the passage 
is dealing with the general idea that he who approaches the altar 
in reverent belief, indicated by the fact that he is there at all, is 
heard for his faith, not for his gifts. 
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3.24.4 Porphyrio’s comment,” aedificiis novis non terram tan- 
tum, verum etiam maria occupantem, in spite of what seem undue 
efforts to explain it away, appears to substantiate to some degree 
publicum by using the plural maria and saying, at the same time, 
non terram tantum. No confirmation for publicum would be de- 
ducible through Porphyrio’s maria unless at the same time he 
said non terram tantum, because, of course, if two seas had been 
specifically mentioned in Porphyrio’s text as in our textus receptus, 
maria the plural would be appropriate in a commentary on them. 
But when he says non terram tantum along with maria, it does 
seem to go far toward justifying Lachmann’s terrenum to be read 
in conjunction with mare publicum. It is in any event rather inept 
to fight against it Just because German editors have on the whole 
supported Lachmann, and not necessarily, one may be sure, just 
because he was a German, despite the remarks of Shorey and Laing 
ad loc. 

Naylor” registers against the reading mare publicum the fact 
that elsewhere in Horace’s usage publicus is either preposited to 
its noun or else separated from it. There is, of course, no finality 
in such a dictum; in other words, mare publicum may be the ex- 
ception. Yet Naylor’s observation does make more doubtful our 
ability to reconstruct this passage. Horace’s fondness, too, for the 
specific as against the general makes the acceptance of terrenum 
and mare publicum difficult for many. One thing is clear, namely, 
that mare can take a general epithet in Horace and does not always 
have to be particularized ; cf. 3.24.27, in this very ode, mare proz- 
mum. Yet it would have been very effective to have given a name to 
the sea of 27 into which Rome is to cast her gems and stones and 
useless gold. 


3.24.59-60 The cum here must mean “though.” The sense is: 
“the boy of family is perfectly useless for any manly sport or 
diversion, and expert only at some fiddledeedee exotic amusement 
or some illegal game, though his father cheats everybody in sight 
to heap up money for an heir—and such an heir!” More logically 


τὸ Holder, op. cit., p. 124. 

5. Op. cit., p. 192. 

st A. Palmer, loc. cit., pp. 103-104, thinks poorly of terrenwm but admits the 
high ms. authority of publicwm. Once publicum is considered, on the basis of 
ms. authority, as at least possible, terrenwm comes that much nearer to de- 
manding recognition. 
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the idea might be put thus: “although the boy is such a poor speci- 
men of humanity, yet the father lies and cheats to leave such a 
boy his millions.” In that case the cum “though” would go with the 
first part of the sentence and the fallat and the properet would 
become the main verbs. But the cum still means “though” even if 
the sentence is inverted; the boy is perfectly useless and worse 
than that, although his father is breaking every social tie and vio- 
lating every commercial guarantee as if he were accumulating 
money for a worthwhile heir. 

Scilicet improbae crescunt divitiae means, I think, this: “Why, 
certainly, wealth is increasing, unconscionably !” Cf. the frequent 
use of the adverb improbe, which the adjective improbae here rep- 
resents. Curtae may conceivably be taken with divitiae (comma 
after divitiae, semicolon after curtae), forming a bitter oxymoron 
with crescunt: “wealth is increasing unconscionably, but for all 
that it is still short (of its goal of ambition) in its increase.” The 
remaining words would then mean: “there’s always something not 
quite complete about a fortune.” 


3.26.7 It is highly improbable that arcus conceals any textual 
error; certainly Keller’s ascias “axes” does not inspire any con- 
fidence in that approach to the passage.~ It is always possible that 
the word arcus has a technical military engineering value, but 
that also is dubious. Surely in the three things mentioned by Hor- 
ace we can see three phases in the attack on the dwelling of some 
obdurate dame. First are the torches to light up the scene of action, 
then the crowbars to “jimmy” the doors, and finally the bows to 
press home the attack when once the door has been forced. Forcing 
the door does not by itself complete the operation ; there is a strug- 
gle to take place inside. Does one have to explain why bows are 
the weapons named? May not Horace be allowed to be jaunty 
and amusing if that is his mood? The text is entirely intelligible 
if one does not insist on taking it too seriously ; let us, then, inter- 
pret it in that hght. 


4.1.2 If anyone finds the repetition of precor difficult or thinks 
it mere idle iteration, let him try “please, please” in English to 
® Or Bentley’s securesque (pace A. Palmer, loc. cit., p. 105). A. Y. Campbell, 


op. cit., with his ponite ludicra, funalia et vectis catervae etc., is rewriting 
Horace, of course. 
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express a like idea. The first is courtesy, the second is insistence. 
Peerlkamp’s idea™ that bonae means really “of blessed memory” 
is well argued; it would certainly be appropriate here. Cinara is 
the only one of Horace’s “loves” to whom, so far as we can judge, 
he would be willing to accord the epithet in the sense which Peerl- 
kamp gives to it. 


4.2.45 sqq. No one seems very clear on what meae vocis bona pars 
means, or undertakes to explain why Horace should not let himself 
go plena voce on an occasion he finds so inspiring. “My voice shall 
freely swell the acclaim,” but why only a bona pars of it, and is 
that being very “free” ?“ “With the best portion of my utterance” ; 
but bona is not optima. “I will raise my voice ungrudgingly” ; but 
why not give all if nothing is grudged, and not just a bona pars, 
especially as Horace figures that his work is, at the best, on a small 
seale and painfully achieved anyway? “A lavish tribute of utter- 
ance shall chime in”; but is a bona pars of anything necessarily 
lavish ? “I too will swell the acclaim with the best of my weak pow- 
ers”; but once again bona is not optima. Peerlkamp” recognizes 
that there is a difficulty, and offers an explanation : si satis clamare 
possim ut verba mea audiantur; this does not seem to hit very 
close. It would appear that bona must mean something definite if 
Horace is to be acquitted of using simply a filler, and not a very 
happy filler at that. 

It appears to me that, inasmuch as we cannot always be sure of 
the auspiciousness of our speech, everyone may be said to have a 
bona pars vocis and a mala pars vocis; it was precisely because of 
this that at sacrifices favete linguis was a formula. Horace prob- 
ably means: “if I shall have anything to say that is worth hearing” 
(surely the limit in self-depreciation for a man of established lyric 
fame), “the well-omened part of my voice will join the chorus,” 
and seeing that what follows is about equivalent to “Happy day! 
charming day!’ Horace could feel pretty sure that this bromide 
fell under the category of bona pars vocis. 

It is quite true that in the Horatian parallels quoted (Sat. 
1.1.61; A. P. 297) bona pars means “the most, the majority,” used 
"8 Op. cit., pp. 275-276. 

84 Suecessively, Shorey and Laing, p. 422; Page, p. 329; Wickham, notes, 


p. 228; Gwynn, p. 320; Moore, p. 339. 
ETO Οὐ. Doe. 
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both times, however, of a group. But “the most of my voice” is, 
I am afraid, just foolish here, and one hesitates to make that charge 
against Horace if there is a reasonable way out. I cannot help 
recalling Catullus’ damning phrase in his eleventh poem, non bona 
dicta, which to me means far more than “not nice words,” the 
meaning being rather “words of no good import,’ words which 
ordinarily one would not think of uttering. 


4.2.49 The reader is referred to C.W., 86 (1942-1943), p. 163, 
where I adopt the reading tumque, brought forward by Gwynn 
ad loc., and explain my reasons for adopting this reading.” The 
whole spot is pretty bad—tenebrae densae, according to Peerlkamp, 
who is not easily discouraged. 


4,2.53-56 Ordinarily one would suppose that relicta matre meant 
qui modo matrem reliquit, that is, “has just been weaned.” But, as 
Naylor puts it, “a calf recently weaned has no horns which can be 
described as crescent-shaped,’ and, as the Great Benefactor is 
safely back home, Horace’s votum is now due for fulfillment; 
he cannot wait for the bull-calf to grow bigger and develop greater 
length of horns. 

Naylor’s explanation that relicta matre (with a comma before 
and a comma after the phrase in order to mark it off definitely from 
the rest of the sentence) means “leaving me the mother” avoids 
the difficulty described above and presents Horace as pleading 
in forma pauperis: “when I have given my iuvencus, I shall have 
given handsomely of what I have, and if I give up the mater, I 
shall never have any cattle subsequently to offer in sacrifice.” 
To use the phrase relicta matre in that way seems a little tricky, 
but again the exigencies of lyric verse may have dictated the 
phraseology. 

The commentators laud the finish of this Pindarum quisque ode 
as being a quiet and pleasant termination to a stirring poem, “a 
quiet conclusion suggested by the theme,” says Gwynn,” adding: 
“The best example of this is the splendid ode on Regulus (iii, 5).” 


867 am not unaware of terque, first put forward by Pauly in 1855, and 
thought by Conway “very probable indeed” (A. Palmer, loc. cit., pp. 105-106). 
Personally I agree with A. Y. Campbell, op. cit., ad loc., that ter is pretty ter- 
rible where Jo triwmphe oceurs twice and where semel is also read in the text. 

81 Op. cit., p. 193. 8 Op. cit., p. 321. 
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The force of failure to appreciate how inept one’s own routine 
remarks have become could go no further; the finish of the Regulus 
poem is great poetry ; that of 4.2 is just routine. 


4.4.72-76 If perficient is read, the ode would end on a note of 
Hannibalice prophecy of Claudian triumphs continuing in saecula 
saeculorum, but the matter of 73-76 does not appear to me to be 
the kind of thing, intimate Roman business as it is, for Hannibal 
to have put in his mouth. The reading perficiwnt restores the dis- 
course to the poet, just as in the long ode (3.3), mostly taken up 
with Juno’s prophecy, the poet resumes control in the last stanza. 
This also agrees with the Pindaric practice in such cases. The pres- 
ent tense is historically appropriate as well: “there is (simply) 
nothing that the hands of the Claudii are not achieving.” 

The curae sagaces (“shrewdly applied concern”) are those of 
Augustus. Since Jupiter is mentioned and Augustus is left to be 
inferred, the effect is like this: “Jupiter defends the Claudian 
deeds, and the shrewdly applied concern of you-know-who gets 
them through the reefs of war.” Jupiter has to be mentioned by 
name in a general providential capacity, but anyone of reasonable 
understanding knows, without mention of the name, who supplies 
policy and strategy. This seems more likely than to credit the cwrae 
sagaces to the Claudii; surely in that event their name would have 
required mention. 


4.18 This line deserves a fuller exegesis than it usually receives. 
In the preceding verses the whole notion is that of loss (damnum) 
in nature. The year loses its days so swiftly, the day its hours. It 
is scarcely spring when the springtime is over and summer has 
replaced it, and so on through the season cycle (mutat terra vices, 
3). In every one of these things a loss appears, and all these losses 
combined are summed up in the damna of 13. Yet (tamen) these 
losses are, every one of them, reparable; the reparation is effected 
by the flight of time (celeres lunae), which, if in the first place it 
causes the loss, be it to year, day, or season, in the next place makes 
it good. 

As for caelestia, the drift of the ode forbids our regarding it as 
a purely ornamental epithet ; the point is that everything in nature 
is renewable except ourselves, and this is promptly emphasized 
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by nos ubi decidimus, 14. And, as the damna, 13, looks back to 
other losses in nature than those which only the moon suffers, the 
caelestia must apply to the others as well. “We are to understand 
also the whole waste and damage of the year as it passes back into 
winter,” as Wickham puts the situation.” Editors who translate 
say merely “losses in the heavens.” But I think caelwm in the sense 
of “weather” is what lies behind caelestis here, and that damna 
caelestia means, regard being had to the immediately preceding 
lines, “losses in respect of weather” or “losses caused by weather,” 
since Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter have just been pa- 
raded before us. Verse 13 really requires a paraphrase to give its 
full value, something like this: “the moon too, like everything else 
in nature, suffers obvious losses, but the swift passage of time 
makes these good right before our eyes in the heavens, just as time 
also in its flight makes good the losses that the weathers (i.e., the 
seasons) suffer. But as for us, there is no possibility of renewal.” 


4.7.21 This line is an interesting example of the influence of 
verse form on (1) the choice of a word, and (2) the choice of an 
inflected form. The normal word for “perish,” “pass out of sight,” 
is occido, available here because its initial vowel provokes no elision, 
whereas in 14 above the poet had to use decido because of the final 
vowel in ubi preceding. Again, splendidus is obviously the epithet 
of Minos (‘‘majestic,” “glorious”), but is not available before his 
name in this particular meter; so we have what rhetoricians call 
the “transferred epithet.” But many cases of transferred epithet 
arise in all likelihood from metrical considerations to begin with; 
later they may suggest attractive nuances of thought to the human 
spirit. Yet here definitely the idea attaches to Minos, not to arbi- 
tria; you, a poor shivering ghost, are contrasted with glorious 
Minos, your judge. 

Note in the last stanza that both chaste Hippolytus and the sex- 
adventurous Pirithous are prisoners in the world of shades, from 
which neither the might of a goddess nor the friendship of a man 
can release them. The sadness of our common doom is heightened 
by the fact that there is no consideration either within or without 
ourselves that can change it. 


8 Op. cit., notes, p. 245 
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4.8.13 sqq. Whatever the infelicities of this passage running 
from non incisa to Pierides, and however uncertain its genuine- 
ness as a product of the pen of Horace, its thought, at least, is 
this: “public records of a man’s warlike achievements recorded 
on marble do not more clearly proclaim his glory than do the Cala- 
brian Pierides.” It is immediately repeated in yet broader terms 
in the words neque... tuleris. The two words Calabrae Pierides 
have been generally assumed to refer to Quintus Ennius, and 
hardly any other interpretation could be considered in face of the 
adjective Calabrae. 

The objections to the verses 15 (from non) to 19 (as far as rediit ) 
have often been set out and need be recalled only briefly here. 
(a) The phrase celeres fugae is absurd as applied to Hannibal, 
even with all allowance made for superheated Roman patriotism. 
This objection could be removed by reading with some fairly good 
mss. celerts fuga, which is metrically sound. (b) The caesura in 17 
is intolerable, or, more exactly, nonexistent. Horace sometimes 
tangles his sense, but he does not botch his forms. (6) Eius is a 
form of an awkward and pedestrian pronoun avoided almost en- 
tirely by the Latin poets and notably in the lyries by Horace him- 
self. (4) The Calabrian Muses (i.e., Ennius) had no part in singing 
the praises of the Scipio who destroyed Carthage; this Scipio, 
further, is quite another than the Scipio who routed Hannibal. No 
reéditing, no amount of explanation that I have encountered has 
met these objections, and for once I make the venture of saying 
that four lines of the traditional text must be excised here. 

But this is not all; I propose to drop also 14 per quae... bonis. 
It is a painful glimpse of the obvious, with all due respect to those 
who back it with a Vergilian parallel, and is unexalted by any poeti- 
eal distinction; further, bonis post mortem ducibus can mean in 
Latin only “leaders who are good after their death.” Naylor’s at- 
tempt” to save us from approving this impossibility, by urging 
that the occurrence of bonis at the end of the line (14) sets up a dif- 
ferent set of conditions, is unconvincing, since we have no right to 
postulate any kind of sense break simply because the end of a 
metrical form has been reached. 

Furthermore, I subscribe to Lachmann’s obelizing of verse 28. 
This verse seems to me not only to present us a statement rather 


2°'Op. cit., p. 210: 
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banal in itself, but also to interpose an unfortunate break between 
the canonization, as one might say, of the illustrious dead whom 
poetry and pious belief consign to the Happy Isles, and the apothe- 
osis of Hercules, Castor and Pollux, and Bacchus. These excisions 
reduce the poem to twenty-eight lines, seven stanzas, and this is 
a point of some consequence. 

There is a tendency among the later editors” to discount Mei- 
neke’s canon, namely, that the verses in a Horatian ode must be 
evenly divisible by four. It is urged that we have no mention of 
this canon descending to us from antiquity’s commentators on 
meter, but one may suspect that what is universally accepted as 
a fact is often felt to need no comment. We have, too, in Odes 1.1 
a pretty clear case of two lines added at the end to balance two 
lines introduced as procemium in order that the rule of even divisi- 
bility by four may be maintained. 

It remains perhaps to be said that, with the excision of 15-19 
made, I understand Calabrae Pierides to mean “an Ennius,” not 
“Bnnius” simply, since the proposed excision removes all the de- 
tails which would 6811] specifically for the identifying of Calabrae 
Pierides with the historical Ennius, even if those details are con- 
fused and erroneous. 


4.9.138-16 Horace has clearly slipped here. All his examples of 
persons who have escaped oblivion through the medium of Homer’s 
poetry (an idea, by the way, which ties in most illogically with the 
first two stanzas) are drawn from the register of those in good 
social standing, with the exception of Helen. That is, with the 
exception of Helen as Horace chooses to represent her, because 
in the Homeric poems she is no moral reprobate but a glorious 
golden prize worth fighting a great war over.” But Horace, either 
because he has suddenly become obsessed with that Roman puritan- 
ism which Augustus (of all men) was seeking to have considered 
fashionable, or through sheer oversight, which is almost incredible, 
feels obliged, most illogically in this connection, to put forward 
the Helen who forgot her marriage vows as she contemplated the 
attractions of her guest. It is a weak defense to say that Horace 
has not called her an adultress just beeause the charge of adultery 
is technically laid on Paris by the use of the masculine adjective 


91 H.g., Wickham, op. cit., Appendix ITT, p. 323. * Tl. 3.156160. 
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adulteri; that Horace had her failing in mind is very much demon- 
strated by the important position of Lacaena at the stanza end— 
“Helen, and she a Spartan woman.” Set the whole presentation 
down as a neat stanza metrically but a faux pas from the stand- 
point of appropriateness in the context. 


4.9.34sqq. This passage is variously interpreted. As for verses 
41-44, some make revecit ... explicuit the apodosis to praetulit ; 
others treat all three verbs as asyndetically connected, if one may 
so put it, with the subject qui. A correlative totvens which would 
clear up the matter by marking just where the principal clause 
begins, was incapable, apparently, of being worked into the verse. 
Obviously too, once consul, a person-suggesting word, has been in- 
troduced, there is a falling away from animus the original subject, 
and a detour is made to Lollius himself; this becomes yet more 
marked with the alto... voltu of the next stanza, a phrase-not too 
appropriate for an animus. 

What Horace seems to be struggling, not too successfully, to say 
is this: “you have a mind that has a sound grasp of practical 
affairs, that is firm and upright alike in prosperity and in adversity, 
that takes vengeance on greedy fraud and abstains from contact 
with money, a thing which has a way of absorbing in itself every- 
thing and every person it touches. You have been consul yourself 
only once formally, but your mind makes me think of men like 
Marius who were recalled to office time and again for reasons of 
national safety.” (This idea is confirmed by 43-44: per obstantis 
catervas | explicuit sua victor arma.) “A man is consul, in effect, 
whenever, acting in the capacity of a true and faithful juror, he 
prefers what is honorable to what is his personal advantage.” 
(Here the sage of the Stoic philosophy succeeds Lollius the consul 
just as Lollius had succeeded the animus of 34.) “On such ocea- 
sions with lofty mien he scorns the briber and his bribes, pushing 
through like a victor” (here the Stoic sage is suddenly transmuted 
into a conquering general) “to his goal in the face of hordes that 
seek to block his way.” 

It was simply not possible, even granting that Horace had fully 
clarified these ideas in his own mind in advance, which he does not 
appear to have done, to get all this material in clearly within the 
narrow limits of three Alcaic stanzas; yet Horace elected to try 
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it rather than to add another stanza or two to provide sufficient 
space for elucidating the complicated intricacies of his thought. He 
did not succeed in being both compact and clear, but the phrases 
he has struck off are high-sounding and the general effect convine- 
ing—unless one stops to analyze. 

Hartman is right in his judgment on attempts to remedy the 
curious tangle by slight alterations here and there: “sequitur Lolli 
virtutum enumeratio frigidissima ineptissimaque, quam qui uno 
loco emendare conati sunt viri docti mihi operam perdidisse 
videntur.””™” 


4.11.11-12 The postponement of sordidum to agree with fumum, 
so far removed, is fantastic; it should be considered as adverbial 
to trepidant, “the flames shiver murkily,” a complete and satisfac- 
tory statement, no matter what may follow. To be sure, when 
fumum finally occurs, there may well be a reminiscence of sor- 
didum, but obviously this could not be the first idea in regard to 
sordidum that would strike a Roman mind reading or hearing 
the words. 


411.1420 Hartman’s objection” to the sense given to ordinat 
in 20 is no doubt sound; ordinare annos means “to set the years 
in order” as a calendar maker or chronographer might do. No one 
of us does that or can do that for his own years; they are “ordered” 
by the mere process of living. The right word would be numerat, 
“reckons,” which unfortunately is not metrical at the point where 
a verb becomes necessary. However, the occurrence of the phrase 
natali proprio immediately preceding may be held to clarify the 
quite unusual, and perhaps unjustified, sense in which ordinat 
is employed. 


4.12.5-8 Opinions vary as to whether aeternwm opprobrium is 

a description of avis, parallel with infelix, or a further object to 

gemens; the latter seems to me the more reasonable. If it is objected 

that the bird (avis, 1.e., the swallow, 1.e., Procne) would not lament 

her own act as “the eternal shame of the Cecropian house,” the 

answer is that she laments an act of hers to which humanity gener- 
Op. cit., p. 55. 


* Op. cit., pp. 23-24. Repeated (without acknowledgment) as a eriticism by 
Tyrrell, op. cit., p. 197. 
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ally attaches a sinister reputation; thus aeternum opprobrium is 
not Procne’s own view of her act, but the view of the world at large. 
If any formalist is eager to insist that this would require a sit in 
the quod clause, I need only remind him of the metrical impossi- 
bility this would create. 

A Roman would be bound to read male with barbaras, something 
like our “awfully barbarous” (male intensifying), and would feel 
it an appropriate collocation because we are engaged in a compari- 
son of barbarous Thrace with cultured Attica. Yet, without entire 
loss of this idea, he would be bound to revise his views on hearing or 
reading the sentence as completed, because that sentence must pro- 
vide an explanation of why a disgrace rests on the Cecropian house 
and why it abides forever. The reason is, of course, the essential 
wickedness of the vengeance taken, so that male proves most im- 
portantly to belong with ulta. But, as we have said, the first impres- 
sion of its relation and value is not eliminated ; Tereus was an awful 
beast of a barbarian. That, however, does not justify in Proene the 
repudiation of mother love; thus the vengeance too was an awful 
thing (male ulta). 


4.12.26 The fires are black, literally and actually, or, at all events, 
they are seen through a cloud of greasily heavy black smoke. In 
order that the funeral pyre might do its work, a hot fire had to 
be got going quickly, and this was achieved by a lavish use of 
taedae, billets of pitch pine.” The smoke pouring off these is in- 
evitably thick and densely black; if the actual flame is seen at all 
in the first stages of the cremation, it is seen against this back- 
ground. The situation is not, as Shorey and Laing say, that the 
fires of the funeral pyre are “conventionally black.” 


C. 8S. 25-28 It is to my way of thinking very harsh that quod 
should serve both as subject to dictum est and as object to servet, 
and this makes me most favorably disposed to Hamacher’s tempt- 
ing emendation [est], stabile usque rerum | terminus servet: “that 
which, said once and for all, may the boundary post of destiny 
preserve firm-fixed for ever and ever.” Stabile usque could pass 

*® Cf. Aen. 6.214215. Sargeaunt, op. cit., p. 100, criticizes Vergil for having 


forgotten that the pitch pine does not grow near sea level. 
*% Op. cit., p. 459. 
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so easily into stabilisque, and then an est would be necessarily gen- 
erated to parallel servet. 

However, with the ms. weight leaning to dictum est and stabil- 
isque, quod simul dictum est must be regarded as anticipative of 
bona fata, while stabilis . . . servet becomes a parenthetical prayer 
within the larger prayer of iwngite. The sense is as follows if this 
reading is correct : “And you, O Parcae, found truthful in what you 
have prophesied, as once has been decreed—and may the stable 
boundary post of destiny so maintain it !—join good things to the 
things that have been accomplished, as our fate.” It is a very 
erabbed stanza nonetheless in this traditional form, and that too in 
an ode of otherwise conspicuous simplicity of construction. I accept 
it with great reluctance. 


C. S. 43-44 The consensus of the commentaries appears to be 
that daturus plura relictis means “destined to give (his followers) 
larger things” (ie., Rome) “than they had left behind.” Yet it 
would seem almost inevitable that relictis, following after daturus 
and its direct object, should be thought of at once as the indirect 
object, “to those who were left,” i.e., the survivors of Troy, in con- 
tinuation of pars (39) and cui (41), and in confirmation of what 
is implied for Aeneas’ whole party in the description of himself 
as patriae superstes (42). Aeneas’ first boon, if we may so call it, 
for his group of refugees was “carving a road to freedom,” that 
is, of effecting their escape, but he was destined to give them “more 
(than that).” Then again, if, as has often been suggested, these 
two stanzas recall the recently published Aeneid, then reliquiae 
Danaum atque immitis Achilli (1.30, and often echoed elsewhere) 
has a definite bearing on the interpretation of relictis. The sense 
of the passage, according to my view, is as follows: “for whom 
through blazing Troy, unscathed, pure Aeneas, survivor of his 
fatherland, carved a road to freedom, destined later to give yet 
more to those who had been spared.” For these refugees liberty was 
something, but a new city and a new destiny was more. 


C.S.68and 72 The prayers are over. Proroget and adplicet miss 
the point; the indicatives prorogat and adplicat indicate a calm 
certainty of the protection of Apollo and Diana for the years that 
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lie ahead. The whole C. δ΄. is relatively simple, comprehensible, and 
businesslike, all good items in a ceremony forming part of a prac- 
tical religion of give and take, and also in an anthem written for 
presentation to the general and largely uninstructed public. But 
the C. S. might have attained, one would think, along with sheer 
simplicity, some of the quiet beauty of the figures of the Ara Pacis. 





SENECA’S NATURALES QUAESTIONES 
The Text Emended and Explained 


BY 
WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 


<> 


INTRODUCTION 


More THAN once 1 have expressed myself strongly on the folly of any 
longer practicing the art of text emendation merely for the sake, as 
might be said, of displaying one’s own virtuosity.! A person stands self- 
convicted, in my judgment, of just that error of taste when he attempts 
at this point in the history of classical scholarship to rewrite, in effect, 
the text of any one of our standard classical Latin authors. It is an 
activity more likely to excite the further derision of the already active 
mockers than to improve our knowledge of Cicero, Livy, or Horace. 

But with Seneca it is rather different. Not that here, any more than 
elsewhere, is there excuse for conjecture and emendation to run riot, but 
it is a fact generally recognized by those competent to pronounce on it 
that Seneca’s prose works as a whole still call for a very great deal of 
critical study.? This may result in some correction of the text or, better 
yet, in a convincing explanation of it as it stands. It is not that these 
works have been neglected by the great minds of classical scholarship 
such as Buecheler, Madvig, and Gertz,’ but that newer ideas have of late 
years emerged in the field of Senecan interpretation and style study, 
based on researches which were not available to those scholars. These 
newer ideas relate themselves in a broad sense to a better understanding 
of the genius of Silver Latin in its nuances of thought expression; in a 
more particular sense, to a recognition of the part played by rhythmic 
considerations in the clausulae not simply of larger units like the sen- 
tence, but of smaller cola within the same,*—not always nor uniformly, 
but overwhelmingly so in such great prose-poetry passages as the Senecan 
‘“‘nerorations.”’ Skutsch had already, before 1907, forcibly directed 


1 For example, in reviewing A. Y. Campbell’s edition (Liverpool, 1945) of the Odes 
and Epodes of Horace, CP 41, pp. 185-186. 

2 Thus, for the Epistulae Morales, cf. B. Axelson, Newesenecastudien (Lund, C. W. 
Κ΄. Gleerup, 1939), p. 60 med., and for the Naturales Quaestiones, ed. A. Gercke (Leip- 
zig, Teubner, 1907), praef. xlvi. 

3 Cf. Axelson’s glowing tribute, to Buecheler’s work especially, op. cit., pp. 56 ff. 

4 The achievements of scholarship in this field are collected and admirably defended 
by Axelson in the first chapter of his Newesenecastudien, to which reference has already 
been made, and in the first chapter of his Senecastudien (Lund, 1933). Both these 
works appeared in the philological series of the University of Lund. 
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Gercke’s attention to this phenomenon—perhaps too forcibly;*? yet 
Zielinski’s monumental study of the oratorical Ciceronian clausulae was 
already published® before Gercke’s Naturales Quaestiones appeared in the 
Teubner collection, and it was in the nature of the case that Seneca 
would be likely, despite Quintilian’s acid comments, to expand rather 
than contract a practice which Cicero had so obviously (obviously, once 
Zielinski had pointed it out!) followed. But Gercke can readily be excused 
for lack of adequate time to give to this subject before the appearance 
of his edition; he was troubled (maxime angor) but not convinced (neque 
vero mihi prorsus persuasit sc. Skutsch). It seems stranger that Oltra- 
mare, who edited the Budé edition of the Naturales Quaestiones, published 
in 1929, should refer rather casually to the whole matter of rhythmic 
clausulae with three and a half lines in his introduction,’ in view of the con- 
siderable body of doctrine which had by that time been built up; also 
strange that Beltrami stood rather aloof from it in his second edition of 
the Epistulae Morales, published as late as 1937.° 

It is not implied, of course, that the theory of clausular rhythm is 
something that can be utilized to operate on Seneca’s text with the per- 
sistent regularity of a machine in the hope of obtaining mechanically 
assured results. The limitations on the method and its benefits are, to my 
way of thinking, well stated by Axelson in the following sentence: ‘““Wenn 
wir diese [d.h. der Klauselprobe] neben und zusammen mit sachlichen, 
sprachlichen, diplomatischen, palaographischen, oder anderen etwaigen 
Kriterien zur Sprache kommen lassen, dient sie dem Textkritiker als eine 
Kontrolle von unschiitzbarem Wert.’’? The Klauselprobe is definitely im- 
portant when applied to conjectural emendation; other things being any- 
where near equal, the case for the proposed emendation is considerably 
strengthened if the emendation is capable of meeting successfully the 
rhythmical test; and if the emendation proposed is otherwise sound, we 
- should not hesitate as between a traditional reading which halts lamely 
in rhythm and a conjectural reading which moves to a rhythmic close."® 
And in this connection it might be said that when a Senecan sentence in 

5 Cf. Gercke, op. cit., praef. xlv: una re maxime angor, etc. 

6 Th. Zielinski, Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden (Leipzig, 1904). 

7P. Oltramare, Sén2que, Questions Naturelles, 2 vols. (Paris, ‘Les Belles Lettres,” 
1929), introd. xxxii. 
. 8 A. Beltrami, L. Annaei Senecae ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales, 2 vols. (Rome, 

Royal Polygraphic Press, 1937). 


9 Neuesenecastudien, p. 28. 
10 As, for example, in reading at NV.Q., 3.18.4 exsultet et trepidet from the mss. of the 


X group, which gives us a cretic followed by a resolved trochee, rather than exsultet, 
trepidet of the “superior” tradition. See Axelson’s statement of the case in Neue- 


senecastudien, pp. 28-29. 
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its present form terminates unrhythmically, and a simple transposition 
of one or two of the concluding words will achieve rhythm, we may feel 
entitled to assume that the transposition is justified. When it is so per- 
fectly obvious to rank outsiders like ourselves that this simple shift of 
word place will achieve a rhythmical clausula, it seems quite unreason- 
able to suppose that Seneca, a master of cadences, would have missed it; 
the more natural conclusion is that at some point in the manuscript 
tradition a transcriber has unconsciously caused two words to exchange 
places, without harm to the meaning, of course, but with disaster to the 
clausular form. It should be clear that verbal transposition is a much 
more natural occurrence in dealing with a language like Latin, in which 
the alteration in the position of a word or so, although it may conceivably 
affect the shade of meaning, does not affect the fundamental meaning itself. 
Transposition in a language like English is glaring in its results, but might 
easily happen in copying Latin without attracting attention, and par- 
ticularly so if the transcriber is unaware of certain metrical principles 
which he thus unwittingly transgresses. As an example of such a trans- 
position I would cite N.Q., 7.11.8, where the reading of the mss. is czrca 
se dissipatum ignem trahentis. If the words ignem and dissipatum are 
made to exchange places, we find that the sentence close produces the 
rhythm of a double trochee preceded by a cretic, one of Seneca’s best- 
beloved clausulae.” 

The forms assumed by the clausula in Seneca’s prose are essentially 
the same as those exhibited by Cicero’s oratorical works. In the frequent 
references I shall have to make to them I shall follow Axelson’s order; 


they are, successively: Clausula I, — v -- | — 4; Clausula IT, -v - | -v ¥; 
Clausula ITI, -v - | —v-| 9; ΕἸΣ ΘΗΝ ΙΝν,--οι-- ἰ ve. The last of (hese 
appears in Gee in the fuller form—v—-|-v-| Ὁ, e.g., spiritum perti- 


mescerem; in Seneca the preluding cretic does not seem to be demanded. 
Of course there must be added to the foregoing list the ditrochaeus and 
the dispondaeus as well. In IT and III, as comparably in Cicero, the cretic 
of the first foot may show’an irrational (>) second syllable; this would 
be intolerable in I and IV as totally obscuring the rhythm. Resolutions 
of the long syllables may occur in any of the cretics and in an initial long 

1B. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, II, p. 941: “Sehr sorgfaltig hat Seneca der 
Sohn den rhythmischen Satzgeschluss beobachtet, was bei ihm deshalb noch beson- 
ders deutlich ist, weil er in kleinen Satzen statt in Perioden schreibt.”’ 

12 Other such probable transpositions will be indicated in their natural places, and 


a final reference to them will be made in the conclusion to the whole study. 
13 Neuesenecastudien, p. 23, n. 35. 
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syllable of the second foot in Clausula 1.15 With respect to elision I think 
it sufficient to reproduce here Axelson’s remark on the subject: “‘Auch 
wenn Elision bekanntlich Regel ist, muss mitunter Hiat angenommen 
werden, und besonders bei auslautendem m kommt er nicht allzu selten 
vor.) 

But conjectural emendation, either with or without the clausular 
rhythm as a basis, is often a wholly unnecessary resort; there are many 
passages in Seneca for which it has been attempted and has indeed re- 
ceived the approval of our most competent Latin scholars of the past, 
whereas the real solution lay in a painstaking endeavor to ascertain what 
Seneca really had in mind, not in trymg to substitute our minds and our 
way of thinking for his. This procedure, involving as it does hard cogita- 
tion and incessant comparison of Senecan passages one with another in 
order to establish his methodology in thought and his manner of express- 
ing that thought, is much less easy than to suggest artfully some slight 
change in the traditional text which “solves” the difficulty in a flash; but 
the trouble is that Seneca’s art of expression is even more subtle and 
refined than the emender’s art of “correction.” It is for that reason that 
in the titles of all my monographs dealing with the Senecan text I have 
regularly used the phrase ‘‘the text emended and explained.” Such a title 
implies (and I could wish it had so been understood by all reviewers) that 
there will be about as much explaining as emending; indeed, as the work 
has progressed through the Epistulae Morales and the Dialogi, the empha- 
sis has shifted materially toward explanation, and I trust that the investi- 
gations into the text of the Naturales Quaestiones which follow will further 
illustrate the same trend. Although by no means confident of possessing 
in its entirety the mental and experiential apparatus for the task which 
Axelson repeatedly insists that a Senecan text critic must have, and 
which I for my part am cheerfully ready to admit that he himself 
possesses in an unusual degree, nonetheless I have now spent so many 
years in close contact with Seneca’s prose that I feel I have acquired ad 
agendum facultatis tantum quantum homini vigilanti prope cotidiana exer- 
citatio potuit adferre. 

14. Axelson uses simply an “‘a’”’ to indicate a resolution wherever occurring. I shall 
use, for greater exactness the symbols a; and as, bi and bs, where a; and bi indicate 
resolutions of initial long syllables in the first and in the second foot of a rhythmic 
close, and a» and bs indicate resolutions of long syllables occurring in the third place 
of the first and of the second foot. For Clausula I there is no need of using anything 
other than a plain ‘“‘b” for a resolution in the second foot. Thus fugitis adtoniti (Cl. 1) 
I shall write: Cl. I arb (i.e., Cl. I, συ τ | vv —). Or again, stillicidva non separant (Cl. 


II) I shall write Cl. 11 a; (ie., Cl. TI, vy -- | -v-). 
15 For this observation see Neuesenecastudien, p. 23, n. 35. 
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But I still feel, despite Axelson’s remarks in his Neuesenecastudien,'® 
that most of any success I may have achieved consists, to employ once 
again the phrase of Bourgery,” in ‘‘[de] légéres améliorations, le plus 
souvent péniblement acquises.”’ I think that the same phrase may be 
used, honorably, to describe Axelson’s own most meritorious achieve- 
ments; his touch on the text is almost uniformly light, with all the light- 
ness of a skilled operator of highly perfected technique, and his mastery 
of the Senecan method of approach to a point and the Senecan manner of 
expressing it has been, we may be sure, acquired only at the expense of 
infinite pains. It may be that Bourgery is overly conservative; indeed, it 
is my feeling that he is, and that I have proved myself (in ‘‘praxis,”’ 
whatever ‘“‘theorie’’ I may seem to have endorsed) considerably more 
radical than he. But both Axelson and myself are decidedly conservative 
in the best sense of the term as against, for example, Madvig, whom he 
so much admires; he and I strive hard for our gains, if any, and they are 
very small in dimensions, as befits relatively modest men, whereas 
Madvig was as much prepared to rewrite Seneca as he was most other 
Latin authors, with improvement to the authors concerned perhaps 
(though I am not so sure of that in many places), but certainly time and 
again with conspicuous disregard of the manuscript tradition. Madvig, 
indeed, when he is dealing with an author as ingenious as Seneca, makes 
me think repeatedly of that very serious and entirely honorable type of 
citizen in whose constitution Nature has not included the ability to see a 
joke or to appreciate a delicate arriére pensée. This is certainly no crime 
in civil life, but it comes dangerously near it in the field of Silver Latin 
scholarship; if Axelson had suffered from this obtuseness, we should still 
be without an understanding, in all likelihood, of those many places 
which he seems to have cleared up once and for all.1® And in these places, 
if I may say it again, it is nearly always the légére amélioration, backed 
by a thorough knowledge of Seneca’s style and manner, which I am sure 
has been péniblement acquise, that is so utterly convincing. So perhaps 
Axelson and I can agree that Bourgery’s ‘‘theorie’”’ was not so bad after 
all; his “‘praxis’’—and I often feel this about all French text critics— 
leaves much to be desired. Caution passes too often into sheer cowardice. 

There remains to be said something, but not very much, about the 
manuscripts of the Naturales Quaestiones. It is substantially agreed that 


ΒΗ, 

17 A. Bourgery, Sénéque prosateur (Paris, ‘‘Les Belles Lettres,”’ 1922), p. 205. 

18 Cf. the highly complimentary verdict of Professor W. C. Summers, Classical 
Review, 1934, p. 80, on Axelson’s Senecastudien of 1933, where he credits Axelson with 
a ninety per cent efficiency i in emendations offered. (Italics mine.) 
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Gercke’s work here has been definitive in general matters and is, in par- 
ticulars, subject to correction only in relatively small details, and that in 
the broad sense any conceivable return to be derived from covering again 
the ground he covered in preparation for his Teubner text of 1907 would 
hardly compensate for the labor and time to be expended.!® A critic 
might possibly, in the course of such a task, run by sheer luck on a manu- 
script of rank, such as the Quirinianus proved to Beltrami for the Epis- 
tulae Morales, but not very probably. When another scholar has had the 
opportunity to study at first hand a manuscript included in Gercke’s list, 
as Oltramare has had in relation to the Genevensis (Z), it is interesting, 
and very reassuring as well, to have a favorable report from him on 
Gercke’s reliability. It would be of considerable value schematically if 
someone could establish more definitely the relation of this Z to the other 
manuscripts, but Oltramare has not attempted it, realizing no doubt the 
impractical character of the work under present conditions. The work of 
Fickert who, just over a hundred years ago, first began to report exten- 
sively, though not very intelligently nor always even intelligibly, on the 
lesser manuscripts, deserves mention here; he drew attention to them, at 
least, and gave Gercke a problem to work out in establishing filiation 
among the members of his oddly designated family. This problem was 
nobly solved by Gercke, though as an emender he was himself no great 
success, but indeed very pedestrian. 

The critic to whom none of the manuscripts are directly available need 
not regard that as any insuperable objection to his work, nor should any- 
one make it a reproach to him. There are a number of persons who can 
decipher accurately a given manuscript and can be trusted for a report of 
what is to be seen there, but it does not follow that their judgment on a 
change in the text they thus report would be of any value unless they 
possess also an adequate grammatical, literary, and spiritual approach 
to the matter of which the author treats. The world is accustomed by now 
to scientific work in which not every minor phase is exactly compre- 
hended by the scientist who makes the final synthesis; he must, however, 
know enough about any given phase to realize whether truth or error 
may, in general, have been found or missed in that phase. In the consti- 
tution of a text the scholar must be sufficiently acquainted with the 
* technicalities of palaeography, for instance, to avoid offering an emen- 
dation which contravenes every known principle of palaeography, unless 
indeed he offers it with the express understanding that, although human 
errors have been fairly well identified, classified, and catalogued, there 


19 See Oltramare, op. cit., introd., xxix: “Tl est certain,” ete. 
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still remains the error which is not formal in its causation, but psycho- 
logical, not logically explainable, but illogically existent none the less. If 
one person is copying the words of another, be it in the twelfth century 
or the twentieth, he is prone to make a number of errors of types which 
shrewd men have detected and classified, but he is also, in either of those 
centuries or in any that lies between, subject to the chance of mistakes 
which occur because he is ill, mentally or physically or both, or unhappy 
for any one of a hundred reasons that may deflect his precise attention 
from the task. We need not know it, nor need we care about it, but 
we can, I believe, at times rather definitely lay our finger on the result 
and assume that it occurs for some unknown cause that is nonetheless 
very much a cause, even if it is not palaeographically detectable and 
classifiable. 

The scholar, then, who has not direct access to primary sources is 
entitled to depend upon accurate reporters of what those primary sources 
do actually contain, and in modern times he is not running much risk. 
He must, of course, know his palaeography, negatively to avoid vulgar 
errors, positively to be able to have a rational opinion on the likelihood 
or unlikelihood of certain deductions drawn and suggestions advanced. 
It is very nice indeed if he can possess “‘paliographische Klariugigkeit,’’?° 
but he may be comforted, if not wholly excused, for the lack of it by re- 
membering that the best of scholars, even the sacrosanct Buecheler in- 
cluded, have made some most extraordinary conjectures, regard being 
had to the palaeographic likelihoods. And that is not to deny that in 
some of these they may be right; palaeography is an exact, but not an 
ultimately exact, science. There are times and places in which the lucky 
guess might conceivably outstrip the emendation which is best informed 
palaeographically. 

This remark, which may seem profane indeed to some who frequent 
the temple of text criticism, will serve as the basis for what must be the 
last paragraph of this introduction. Axelson’s magisterial statements of 
what constitutes a useful text critic, and of who may aspire to become 
one, seem to overlook completely the value that exists in the fact that a 
number of well-informed scholars (not necessarily Buechelers) are vigor- 
ously and steadily seeking the betterment of a text which confessedly 
needs betterment. Scholar A may not solve the difficulty, nor yet scholar 
B, but it may very well happen that, thanks to the primary efforts of A 
and of B, scholar C achieves an emendatio palmaris. No one would care to 
assert that all of these assisting conjectures should be carried wnterm 


20 Axelson, Neuesenecastudien, p. 56 (line 11). 
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Strich in the apparatus criticus; an editor must use his own judgment in 
making the selection, and indeed be guided by his own restricted knowl- 
edge, with the result that he may fail to print some very deserving sug- 
gestion simply because he did not know of it, just as some other scholar, 
purely out of his own cogitation, may again evolve an apparent solution 
which some worthy of the Classical Renaissance hazarded centuries ago. 
But by all means let the emendations be offered; among those that are 
made in good faith and on a groundwork of reasonably competent knowl- 
edge there may be put forward here and there one or another which will 
be the basis of what some later generation will accept after due reflection 
and debate as the vera sanatio of the corrupted spot.”! It is on this toler- 
ably humble basis that the numerous suggestions here offered for the 
betterment of the text of the Naturales Quaestiones are made. They are 
themselves gleanings from a larger body, and a critic may be troubled 
at times—at least one of my temperament is—by uneasy speculation 
whether some real jewels of a minor kind may not have been thrown into 
the wastebasket while others less worthy to be exhibited may have been 
retained. Such as they are, however, they are now committed to the very 
unusual reader who may be interested in such an out-of-the-world prob- 
lem as that of securing a better text for a well-nigh forgotten manual 
setting forth the guesses of the ancient world on the subject of natural 
phenomena, over which the present age has gone quite mad. 

To save those who may wish to read casually here and there in this 
study the trouble of going elsewhere to ascertain the present state of 
knowledge on the manuscripts of the Naturales Quaestiones, there is here 
appended a very brief résumé of the views of Gercke and Oltramare; for 
detailed descriptions of the manuscripts reference should be made to the 
introductions provided by these scholars in their editions. 


(beginning with A, of which K is bonae notae (Gercke, praef. xxxiv). 


The © family 6, of which H is the best; E also belongs here. 
“grandinem”’ p, including P with its remarkable vagaries. 


(beginning with ε, including the V codex (Palatinus 1), the vulgate, some 


The A family δ, including A and B. 
*‘quantum’’) “stau’’ mss. 


“On the difference between the two groups in general I quote Oltramare, 
I, introd. xxxi: “les mss. de la famille A s’écartent 4 chaque instant de 
lautre tradition, sans qu’on voie pourquoi.”’ Between the two groups 


21 We have Seneca’s own warrant for this, N.Q., 6.5.2: plurimum ad inveniendum 
contulit qui speravit posse reperirt. 
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lies somewhere the ms. Genevensis, i.e., Z, stirpis ignotae (Gercke, praef, 
xxxv). Gercke collated it in 1902 for his 1907 Teubner edition of the N.Q., 
and of course Oltramare, himself a Swiss, has given it particular atten- 
tion. Gercke’s comment on its nature (praef. xxvii), is illuminating: “‘sane 
multas praebet lectiones aut bonas, aut, id quod minus suspectum est, 
bonis similes.”’ The implication is that in Gercke’s judgment it is not that 
sort of manuscript that has suffered from the hands of a transcriber who 
knew enough Latin to be dangerous. 

H, under @ above, is regarded by Gercke as summae fidei (praef. xxxiv). 
On E he is very severe: ‘“‘hunc librum qui ante me optimus omnium fere- 
batur, sine cura exaratum esse et interpolationibus temerariis scatere 
evici” (praef. xxxv). This simply means that Εἰ, the accepted source of 
tradition throughout the centuries since the Renaissance, is relegated to 
an inferior status for the future, and anyone who has considered its read- 
ings as reported in Gercke’s apparatus criticus will understand why. We 
assume, of course, that Gercke does not report E merely to discredit it. Of 
A the judgment is given that it is a codex correctus neque ex una 6 stirpe 
derivatus (Gercke, praef. xxxviil). It will be gathered that the consensus 
HKZAV would be very powerful in the light of the foregoing. 

It should now be added that H. W. Garrod in Volume 8 of the Classical 
Quarterly is very severe on the arrangement just detailed. He rejects in 
its entirety the claim of the A group to be considered a valid independent 
source “‘as everywhere subjected to a thoroughgoing process of revision 
and interpolation” (p. 273). He admits, it is true, the probable worth of 
some of the A readings, but, since those which he accepts as sound are 
chiefly fillings of lacunae, he is not moved on their account to accord 
value to the A mss., holding these supplementa to be “ποὺ beyond the 
conjectural powers of the scholar to whom we owe elsewhere in A num- 
berless conjectures of immense ingenuity” (p. 274). As for Z, he holds 
its readings to have no intrinsic worth; it is ‘‘a pre-renaissance ms. in 
which some scholar of real accomplishment has occasionally restored by 
conjecture a true reading. Vizere fortes ante Poggium—that is the only 
lesson to be learned from Z’’ (p. 275). This does not, of course, dispose 
entirely of Z; even if it represents nothing more than the work of a good 
pre-Renaissance scholar, his conjectures will need to be considered along 
with those of modern scholars who have tried their hands at the same 
place, with perhaps a little more authority on his side, as he may have 
had access to mss. not now known to us. 

Of Gercke’s triple grouping of the ® mss. Garrod thinks poorly: in 66 
he ranks the mss. HGF in that order, excluding E entirely, and in ®\ 
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L'KZ in that order. In p he discerns “ΠΟ independent merit.’’ To Gar- 
rod, then, a consensus of HL'KZ would be highly determinative. This is 
not seriously different from the consensus by which I have been largely 
guided, namely, HKZAV, except that Garrod would hold that any time 
I spent on AV was time thrown away (p. 275). Garrod is no doubt quite 
right in his annoyance at Gercke for cluttering up his apparatus criticus 
with much lumber, but he has not convinced Oltramare that the A mss. 
are simply the result of a more or less able late working over of the text, 
and nothing more. 

The references in parentheses—e.g. (ἃ 2:7-10)—are to the page and 
line or lines of the Teubner text of the Naturales Quaestiones (N.Q.) 
(Leipzig, 1907), edited by Alfred Gercke. It seems inadvisable to reprint 
the passages in full here, since Gercke’s text is in the hands of everyone 
who could possibly be interested in these discussions. Axelson’s Seneca- 
studien (1933) and his Newesenecastudien (1939) are referred to as SS and 
NSS respectively, and the page reference will be given in the text 
directly after the abbreviation to avoid multiplication of footnotes. The 
same practice will be followed for Oltramare, thus: Oltramare, I, p. 157. 


ΒΟΟΚῚ 


I praef. 3 fin. Necesse .. . sua. (G 2: 7-10) 


Two marginal comments, the second of which is an answer to the first, 
have become fused and in that form have passed into the text itself. The 
first read: ‘‘necesse est eadem placere ei cui nisi optima placere non 
possunt”’; it was intended as a reply to the preceding an maiestatis . . . 
fecisse, and denied the possibility that God might have created anything 
that would need to be changed, His pleasure being uniformly (i.e., never 
otherwise than) in the Best. The second read: “‘nec ob hoc minus est liber, 
potens; ipse est enim necessitas sua’’; it denied that God was less free, 
less powerful because of this fact (hoc) of having created things needing 
subsequently to be changed, because God is not subject to Necessitas 
from without, but is His own internal Necessitas. 

Hence Diels’ <sed> and the enim of the vulgate after necesse est are 
not required; these corrections both assume that the statements dis- 
cussed above are part of the Senecan argument, and try to fit them in 
logically. Liber est <et> potens seems the best reading, though in fact, 
under my theory of the passage, the question is not of any importance. 


I praef. 5: portenta vincimus (G 2: 19-20) 


Contrary to the belief of Clarke,” portenta is not accusative, but nomi- 
native: “even if we gain the day over the passions, we are but monsters 
who conquer,” only different from the very worst, as appears from what 
follows. We are all alike patients in the same hospital ward (in valetudi- 
nario; cf. Ep. Mor. 27.1). 


I praef. 11 init.: punctum est .. . occurrit. (G 4: 11-13) 


Although we may at first glance feel a certain obligation to maintain 
the navigatis, bellatis, regnatis of the mss. as a three-limbed assonance, 
minima points elsewhere, and the regna disponitis of Fortunatus for the 
regnatis ponitis of the mss. seems so certain that we find ourselves sur- 
prised at Oltramare’s failure to adopt it. His objection (I, 160, app. crit.) 
is completely disposed of by Axelson, SS, p. 19, n. 3. 

® John Clarke, Physical Science in the Time of Nero, being a translation of the 
Quaestiones Naturales of Seneca (London, Macmillan, 1910), p. 4. This is a valuable 


work despite some remarkable mistranslations which should have excited doubts in 
the mind of the translator himself. 


[ 251 ] 
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I praef. 14 init.: nostri melior . .. animum est. (G 5: 12-14) 


In this sentence replace the colon found after animus est in Gercke’s 
text by a comma, and drop the est after animum. This excision of the 
second est occurs, on Oltramare’s testimony, in AV, and it is to be noted 
that if it is omitted the sentence ends in a Cl. II bz rhythm. 


I praef. 15 fin.: hoc autem universum . . . faciat. (G 5: 23-25) 


Where Gercke reads ferri aut, the mss. of both the @ and the A groups 
agree on auferri. This appears in Z as aut ferri, which Oltramare places 
in his text, but it seems awkward to have the infinitive included within 
one of the logically discrete ablatives relating to it. Read auferrz, which 
is really a very good contrast to ferri if the latter is understood to mean 
“move along a course.’ Auferrz also harmonizes with temeritate quadam 
(‘some kind of recklessness or other’’) and with natura nesciente (‘while 
Nature remains blissfully ignorant of what is going on’’). Those who deny 
the existence of Providence may think that ferrz is still the perfectly 
correct word to describe the motion of things, but Seneca would prefer 
auferrt. 


1.1.5: interim illud .. . ardores. (G 7: 16-20) 


This sentence, despite its awkwardness, does not call for alteration of 
any kind. Ezus refers to the aere of the ablative phrase immediately pre- 
ceding. Inclinatio is a sidewise motion (colloquially ‘side swipe’’) like 
the dip of a vessel to port or starboard, as in 6.21.2, where an explanation 
of the word is given. In alteram partem means “in one direction or the 
other,’’ with an ex altera parte left for the reader to infer. Aer, which does 
not need to be expressed, is the subject of both non cessit and pugnavit. 
. That inter se pugnavit is right, odd as it may sound, since it should log- 
ically be inter se pugnaverunt in a sentence like inclinatio aeris et ille aer 
in quem inclinat inter se pugnaverunt, seems clearly proved from aere 
inter se colliso in section 15 of this same chapter. The translation is: 
“meantime my view is as follows, that fiery exhibitions of that kind come 
into being when the air is rather violently rubbed. This occurs when a 
lateral movement of the air to one side or the other has taken place. The 
air (on the resisting side) has not given way (before the lateral move- 
ment), but there has been an internal struggle (between the two sections 
of the air). It is from this agitation that there spring, ete.”’ 
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1.2.6: aliter non solet aspici. (Gl : 24) 


If the modal infinitive and the controlling verb plus its negative are 
transposed, we get a Cl. II rhythm. Read: aspici non solet. 


1.2.7: numquam ergo... cireumdabit (G 12: 1) 


I retain allud on the basis of its A® certification; it seems to me that it 
would scarcely be a probable error out of ullum, the conjecture of Eras- 
mus. J/lud means ‘“‘the one we were talking about.’’ To be sure, no par- 
ticular one has been under discussion, and so Fortunatus’ aliquod would 
be more exact, but the error of expression in z/lud is no greater than that 
which can occur in any kind of oral teaching or in the corresponding va- 
riety of easy writing. Πα, in short, is a loose return to cuzuslibet sideris 
of 1.2.2 med. 


1.3.4 med.: videmus. . . contuleris. (G 15: 1-4) 


This passage should be read as printed by Oltramare, viz.: lineis dicta. 
Ut ait poeta, an dissimiles colores sint, scire non possis. The second ut 
(ἃ 15:3) is not read in the ® mss. With the passage set out as above, argu- 
ments for the excision or the transfer of ut azt poeta are futile. 


1.3.12: varietas autem... nube. (G 17: 30-18: 1) 


Despite Gercke’s <a> sole est, |s]pars a nube, suggested in app. crit., 
and Oltramare’s adoption of this plus the [zn] lla of Fortunatus, with 
the colon after lla, I believe that est sparsa, <pars> nube; in illa is the 
original reading. This does not require the insertion of <a> before sole; 
we may fairly ask why was that <a> lost? It retains sparsa as it appears 
in the mss. and obtains the second <pars> by postulating a simple 
haplography. 

Further, in 1.5.6 we have the word sparsa applied to aqua forced from 
a broken pipe, and the statement is made (in the form of a question, to 
be sure) that the color display thus created is something like what we see 
in the rainbow. The use of sparsa in this parallel passage raises in my 
mind doubts about any emendation that proposes to dispense with it in 
the place we are now discussing. 


1.3.13: non est ergo mirum, etc. (G 18:8 sqq.) 


I agree with Axelson, SS, p. 25 n., that both 85 should be retained 
here. It is the same natural error as we find in English when, following a 
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“that’’ dependent on a verb of saying or the like, there occurs a limiting 
clause of some sort prior to the main statement of the “that” clause; 
under such circumstances, as each of us should know from his own ex- 
perience, a second “‘that”’ is quite likely to be generated, duplicating the 
correct one. It often escapes even into the final printing of a sentence. 


1.4.1: <Et>iamnunc illud accedit, ete. (G 18: 19-20) 


Oltramare’s argument against Haase’s conjecture <et>iamnune, “16 
ne l’ai pas admise parceque etiamnunc ferait double emploi avec accedit”’ 
(I, p. 160, app. crit.), seems to me to fail in the light of the first words of 
section 3 of this chapter: Parzanus Artemidorus adicit etiam. That is cer- 
tainly a ‘double emploi” which has not, however, been challenged by any 
authority. Haase is probably right. 


1.4.3-4: Parianus Artemidorus adicit etiam, etc. (G 19: 7-16) 


Oltramare, I, p. 26, n. 1, suggests complications beyond the needful. 
Seneca is, apparently, translating; or is he just giving a précis of the 
argument of Artemidorus? The thesis of this philosopher is in itself, as 
here stated, hazy, and how shall we hope to make it really accurate in 
the true sense of that word? What becomes, for example, in the following 
argument of the fact stated in the words inversz tibi videbuntur, and what 
bearing has such an idea in any event on the reflection of a circular object 
like the sun’s disk, which has no ‘“‘top” and no “‘bottom’’? 

As for the language, my guess would be that extra medium and a latere 
are substantially the same in meaning, or at least have the same refer- 
ence. In the case of a mirror which is ex hypothesi a half ball in shape, 
you do not stand close to it; you take up your position owtszde the enclosed 
space. The enclosed space is all that intervenes between the actual surface 
“Οὗ the hemispherical mirror and the theoretical plane bisecting the sphere; 
it is outside of this that you stand. In the case of the supposed hollow, 
hemispherical cloud that mirrors the sun, it is obvious that you stand 
outside of it; it is in the sky and you are on the earth. A latere means 
‘from the side of the cloud,” i.e., outside its hemispherical formation 
(= extra medium). 

The implications so minutely laid down by Oltramare for zuxta te seem 
to me too obvious to require such exact formulation. For the whole idea 
of the hemispherical mirror see the passage 1.8.4. 
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1.5.2: sed quomodo... especulo. (G 19: 23-20: 1) 


Schultess’ <quo>quomodo is an easy palaeographical correction; that 
is in its favor to begin with. If it is written as one word and followed by a 
comma, zmago becomes the subject of reddi debet; this prevents any tam- 
pering with the rest of the sentence, as, for example, by Leo with his 
simile for similis. The sense is: ‘but in whatever fashion we do see” 
(videmus being carried forward from the preceding clause to serve here), 
“a like image ought to be given back by the mirror.” 


1.5.4: singula stillicidia . . . sunt. (G 20: 12) 


_ It is this sentence which should be printed with quotation marks; it 
represents the point of view of the interlocutor, the defender of the 
theory that clouds are mirrors. The concedo . . . aguae which follows be- 
longs to Seneca, and should appear on the same printed level as the main 
body of the text, without quotation marks. Gercke’s text will be found 
irregular in this regard; in 1.5.9, for example, the modo sentence should 
appear as a quotation. Editorial errors of this sort are disconcerting to 
us moderns; we have been trained to too great confidence in punctuation, 
as if it were part of the actual text. 


1.5.5: haec cum sint coniuncta. .. distrahunt. (G 20: 23-21: 4) 


The quidem following et ex uno should not be altered. The sentence 
reads: “nonetheless they keep their images separate, and while they pro- 
duce a mob out of the individual, yet they do not blend that troop into 
one, but keep it parted into individual images.’”’ The quidem is used like 
a μέν. Thus the sentence in its conclusion repeats its beginning; the writing 
is loose but not necessarily erroneous. Compare for quidem as used here 
1.5.11 and 1.7.3. 


1.5.9 fin. and 10 init.: non enim idem .. . colorari. (G 22: 13-15) 


Axelson, SS, pp. 25-26, makes out a good case for situs in place of 
actus, both from the context and from the clausular rhythm, a Cl. I re- 
placing the undesirable clausula heroa. It is interesting to notice that 
LaGrange* had taken this point of view in his translation almost one 

23 LaGrange (no first name or initial), (wvres de Sénéque traduites en francois, 6° 
vols. (Paris, J. J. Smits, An ΠῚ de la République). Vol. 6 is the N.Q., and the present 
reference is to p. 56. This is a very able rendering; had it been more often consulted 


by scholars of a later date, much printer’s ink might have been saved. LaGrange has a 
remarkable instinct for getting at the common sense of a Senecan passage. 
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hundred and fifty years before the appearance of Axelson’s monograph: 
“4] faut aussi pour que les nuages soient colorés, une position qui facilite 
la chtite des rayons solaires.”” The French position is Axelson’s situs. The 
zdonea locatio of the A group of mss. points the same way; it may well be 
a note explanatory of sztus which it subsequently displaced. 


1.5.10: nunc imago arcus.. . ex vicino ventum est. (G 22: 19-20) 


I am not convinced by Axelson’s proposal, NSS, p. 192, n. 44, to 
replace ex vicino by in vicinum. ‘‘Der Sinn verlangt τη, vicinum, und so 
gibt in der Tat Z’’; but Axelson is not always so prompt to accept Z’s 
assistance. He will no doubt reply that promptness in the acceptance is 
in this case dictated by the obviousness of the correction. 

That, however, is assuming the obviousness. But there is no reason 
why cum ex vicino ventum est should not mean “when the approach has 
been made from close up.”’ To what the approach has been made is clearly 
established as zmago arcus; by whom it has been made is left unstated, in 
accordance with a sufficiently common practice when impersonal verbs 
are used. Or, if anyone wants to know, let him wait for the accedentibus 
at the end of section 11. It will not be made more definite than that, but 
accedentibus is an excellent commentary on cum ventum est. Ex vicino is 
designed as a parallel to ex longinquo and should be subjected to no 
alteration. 


1.5.12: purpuram Tyriam . .. ostendit. (G 23: 9-13) 


On the question of the repetition of the same word or nearly identical 
forms of the same word within a narrow compass in the text, see Axelson, 
SS, pp. 66-67, and for trenchant comments on the present case, SS, p. 27. 
Teneas . . . teneat seems intolerable. Besides, there can be raised here no 
~ question of a piece of Tyrian purple as “holding” its sheen (fulgorem); 
the point is, how is it best displayed to bring out that sheen, to heighten 
its effect? Hence H. W. Garrod’s intendat for teneat;** this meets other re- 
quirements also, such as satisfactorily explaining the origin of the error 
and continuing to provide a good clausula. 

I do not see how we can possibly read otherwise than quem for the quae 
before optimum if we pay any regard to the logic of the sentence. It ap- 
pears to have been read by all the editors as far up as Koeler (1819), but 

4 Classical Quarterly, 8, p. 277. Axelson notes that the zn- of intendat was presum- 


ably lost after the -m of swum. He arrived at intendat independently, no mean point 
in its favor; SS, p. 27. 


CC νννννννπνννμννμνεν. νος ἀν νν. 
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strangely enough it receives no mention in the app. crit. from either 
Gercke or Oltramare, and that too although Fickert gives it as the read- 
ing of B. 

Garrod takes exception also to altius and proposes latius, presumably as 
a restatement of ex zntervallo in the preceding sentence. I do not think, 
however, that latius could be used to express that idea, nor in any event 
is it essential that the sentence beginning sunt etiam quidam colores 
should refer to precisely the same thing as the sentence beginning with 
purpuram Tyriam. The intervallum of the second of these two sentences 
need not be far-near but up-down (altcus). It is indicated that Tyrian 
purple should be exhibited “rather high,” relatively, that is, to the eye 
of the viewer and potential purchaser, not below it, nor yet on a level 
with it. 


1.6.3 med.: sequitur, ut et detur forma. (G 24: 23-25:1) 


The reading of the ε group of mss. (see table above in the Introduc- 
tion) is detur et forma, which, giving the sense more accurately, is also 
rhythmical, and should be adopted. (Cl. I). 


1.6.3 fin.: cum... discutiantur. (ἃ 25: 5-6) 


Omit et before paulatim with the mss. of the A group. The words above, 
if the et is dropped, form a dactylic hexameter of archaic type (five 
spondees, one dactyl, and a single word covering the last two feet), and 
may possibly be a quotation from Ennius. 


1.7.3: siapta... fT inspectores. (G 27: 2-4) 


In se toros (with which compare 1.7.1: in modum clavae torosa) is 
undoubtedly correct, and forms one of Leo’s few real contributions to the 
improvement of the text of the N.Q., despite his great learning and his 
critical competence displayed elsewhere. The quz immediately following 
in all the mss. except the 6 section of the A group is further evidence 
for toros. 

Neither the non of Fortunatus nor the vix of Gercke before decernuntur 
is demanded by the sense; give to nec before satis the quite legitimate 
force of “‘and yet not.” In what follows, Schultess’ patent is very attrac- 
tive but not compelling; with nztent Seneca is gliding from the idea of 
sufficient spatial extension in the tor7 to that of sufficient reflecting polish. 
Translate: ‘‘these torz, because they are distinct from one another and yet 
do not possess polish enough to take the place of a mirror, merely make a 
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beginning at exact reflections (of the sun) without achieving completion 
of them, and because of this very proximity to one another, they confuse 
and indeed destroy the appearance of a single color.”’ Place a comma after 
exprimunt in Gercke’s text, and with Schultess delete in before speczem; 
it probably arises from a memory of in derived from the zn vicem pre- 
ceding. 


1.13.2 init.: debent autem .. . naturae f solis. (G 31: 22-24) 


No doubt Leo’s naturae solis <similes> contains the right idea, and 
on this basis I propose the reading naturae solis <simillimae>, which 
gives a Cl. IV rhythm. The conjecture of Oltramare <vice fu>ncturae 
solis and that of Garrod <imagi>naturae soles”® are most ingenious, but 
one is left to wonder precisely what reason they would advance for the 
disappearance of the letters they take to be missing. 


1.13.2 fin.: sic. . . usque ad nos recursum. (G32: 3-5) 


Johann Mueller’s comment”® on the first quia clause states clearly a 
common Senecan practice: “eine Erscheinung, die eigentlich nur ver- 
eleichsweise zur Illustration einer verwandten herausgezogen werden 
kann, als deren Begriindung gegeben wird.” Even the disturbing second 
quia seem to be if not justified, at least excused by the list of like repe- 
titions which Mueller provides in the same note. 

The proposals for the alteration of the first quia cannot, in the light 
of the foregoing, be allowed to detain us further, but the passage 1.6.2, 
cited by Axelson, SS, p. 30, certainly suggests that the abruptness of 
this quia clause, which, with all explanations made, is still a little start- 
ling, could be disposed of by reading <quare? > quia. The assumption of 
an omitted quare would supply a satisfactory reason for our present feel- 
ing of an awkwardness in quia standing alone, and the mannerism is 
genuinely Senecan. 


1.15.6-8: de prioribus quaeritur . . . in pravum. (G 35: 19-36: 6) 


As a preliminary to translating this passage I wish to make these ob- 
servations: (1) that I regard illam as meaning “the well-known”’; (2) that 
I believe that the in speculis of the A group mss. is correct, being as a 
matter of fact confirmed with respect to its plurality by the populis of 

25 Classical Quarterly, 8, p. 278. 


26 Johann Mueller, pp. 2 ff. in Kritische Studien zu die N.Q. Senecas, to be found in 
the Sitzungsberichte der Akademie in Wien, CX XX, 1894, III. 
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the ® group mss.; (3) that in speculo following enim on the first line of 
p. 36 belongs between the quod and the ostenditur in sense, being dis- 
placed for clausula purposes. These points are basic to my translation. 
“Tt is not our view that there is anything present in the rainbows or the 
sundogs which has definite material substance, but we judge it to be the 
well-known trickery of a showman absolutely falsifying in his mirrors 
the body of another person. For what is displayed in the mirror does not 
exist; if it did, it would not pass out of it and forthwith be replaced by 
another image, nor would countless shapes now be perishing and yet 
again be in process of being received. Well then, those phenomena (that 
is, rainbows and sundogs) are mere phantasms and a silly imitation of 
actually existing physical bodies, and these existing physical bodies are 
turned aside into falsity from certain devices so surfaced as to achieve 
this result.’ 

Reversing the process employed above, I should now like to add some 
notes. (1) The speculo at the head of p. 36 is the proper singular of a 
general statement; the speculzs which I read shortly before this speculo 
refers to the showman’s outfit, the several distorting mirrors with which 
he works. (2) “Οἱ another person” in the first sentence of my translation 
may perhaps better be rendered: ‘falsifying a body to make it other 
than it actually is.”’ (3) At the end of the translation the ‘‘from”’ indicates 
my retention of the preposition a as against Schultess. It is the purely 
separative use of the preposition. What would otherwise be true images 
are thrown off from surfaces specifically calculated to throw them off 
along other than right lines. 


1.10.1: Hostius fuit ... productae. (G 36: 13-14) 


Axelson’s comments on productae, adopted by all the editors as against 
the ms. reading perductae, end in this sound judgment: ‘‘die ‘Verbesser- 
ung’ ist sprachlich zweifelhaft und sachlich ein Postulat.” (SS, pp.30-31.) 
As to what is meant by a Postulat, see Oltramare, I, p. 45, n. 1. The 
Latin means: “characterized by a lewdness which he carried to the point 
of making a tableau vivant out of it.’” Compare section 6, fin. 


1.10.2: non erat ille . . . avidus [fuit]. (G 36: 17-19) 


The fuzt if retained seems entirely otiose after the erat at the beginning 
of the sentence; yet its occurrence in the general ms. tradition requires 
some explanation. Possibly it represents an original futuzt, used without 
object expressed because the object idea is already contained in the pre- 
ceding phrase tam virorum quam feminarum avidus. 
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1.16.5: quem { non putes in ipso habitu pingi voluisse? (G 38: 1) 

Read guemnam. The question looks forward, not back; it introduces a 
general proposition and does not apply specifically to Hostius Quadra. 
The contrast is drawn when at is reached. The sense runs as follows: 
“(Who in the world would you suppose has (ever) wanted to be depicted 
in the very attitude (of sexual union)? Even prostitutes have a certain 
reserve, and those bodies of theirs which are fair marks for anyone’s 
ribaldry draw some sort of veil behind which their unhappy toleration 
(of a customer) may find concealment; to such a degree is even the 
brothel conscious of modesty.’ At this point the voluisse pingi idea is 
resumed. “But that monster on the contrary had made a stage play of 
his obscenity.” 


1.17.2: in nulla re... lumine ostendit. (G 39: 6-9) 


I agree with Axelson, SS, p. 31, that illum lumine (so AZ) should be 
read. I do not see how ignoraturi erant can dispense with an object, and if 
the clausula test is to be applied to the colon which will now end with 
formam eius, this will be a case of an unelided m-ending syllable, of which 
there are other plausible instances. As for ezus and illum both referring 
to the sun, Seneca’s handling of demonstratives is so notoriously loose 
that this does not of itself stand in the way of retaining illum. 


1.17.4: inventa sunt specula.. . aliquid cogitaret. (G 39: 16-23) 

Gertz’ consecuturus for the consecuntur or consequuntur of the mss., 
adopted by both Gercke and Oltramare, is stylistically neat, but it sets 
up an unfortunate rhythm, namely, the last three and a half feet of a 
dactylic hexameter. On the other hand, multa ex hoc consecuntur gives a 
clausular rhythm of type III (with a molossus for the first cretic). 

Place a period after nosset, and thus fashion for yourself one of Seneca’s 
brief and sententious remarks. Consecuntur thereafter is a natural plural 
developing out of homo preceding, especially as by now Seneca has in full 
view the four separate classificatory epithets formosus, deformis, tuvenis, 
senex; the ambivalence (sing. and plur.) of swz in line 18 also eases 
the shift to the plural in consecuntur. Read a comma after consilium, and, 

- two lines below, corpori desset. 


1.17.6: quorum lévitas . .. comparato vidit. (G 40: 13-15) 


It seems almost sheer stubbornness to retain in the text the ms. aliquos 
when there is no adverb with praeparato, such as iam, to bring aliquos 
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within the range of possibility. Fortunatus’ alz[qu]os lines up correctly 
with the sense in aliud agentibus preceding. 


1.17.7: tune quoque. . . animalia. (G 40: 17-41: 4) 


Seneca in this long disquisition on mirrors, which is more rhetorical 
than logical, has said that it was by chance reflections seen in pools of 
water that man was introduced to his own semblance. Though the in- 
stinctive vanity of man was thus stimulated, yet more often than not 
(saepius: p. 40, 9) they made light of these chance mirrors provided by 
nature, and it was really only after they began mining and the subsequent 
working up of various metals that they caught glimpses of themselves in 
smooth-surfaced objects which they had manufactured. Presently from 
that they proceeded to make reflectors specifically for this purpose, but 
they produced simply circular plaques (orbis: p. 40, 16) of glazed pottery, 
cheap and easily broken. At that time, too, apart from the poor character 
of the mirrors so called, there was little concern among the men about 
dressing the hair and combing the beard, both of which practices would 
have made mirrors desirable; there was little concern because the ancients 
were an extremely simple folk in all their ways of life. Such hairdressing 
as was done was purely individual; no one helped his neighbor or comrade 
at it, and not even the women, who performed so many tasks of a like 
type, laid their hands on the men’s long, flowing hair. The men, beauti- 
fied without any valet (artifice: p. 41, 3), shook their long locks free just 
as spirited animals shake their manes. Later, however, came life-size 
mirrors and organized hairdressing.—It will be noticed that the account 
of the development becomes extremely syncopated at the conclusion. 

It will thus appear that Gercke is justified in inserting (p. 40, 20) some 
minimizing word like <parva> to modify cura; otherwise, we must con- 
sider placing a negative before fuit, or reading defuit. For his <non 
alter > alteri the non alteri of Z seems sufficient, since guisque supplies the 
first element reasonably well. Haase’s <ne> before coniugum seems 
inescapable. If the non and the ne as just specified are not read, the de- 
scription becomes involved indeed, running into flat internal contradic- 
tions, as may be seen in the translation by Clarke,” who has followed 
the old textus receptus. 


1.17.9: ο felix paupertas . . . habuissent. (G 41: 10-12) 


In view of the preceding fecit, the non fecisset, quite apart from the ms. 
reading, would seem basically probable; with solid ms. support, varied 


27 Op. cit., p. 46. 
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only by the pluralizing of the verb in Z, it is mandatory, with all due 
deference to Leo and Madvig. The text then is: non fecisset illa (so ©), 
dotem si habuissent. The sense is: “Ὁ blessed poverty which created the 
opportunity for such a title to glory! It (clla) would never have created 
such if they had had a dowry.”’ Compare Garrod’s remarks, Classical 
Quarterly, 8, pp. 278-279. 


1.17.9 fin. iam libertinorum ... pro Τ aio 7 se. (G 41: 14-16) 


Out of ’s aio se we should feel tolerably certain in deriving animosae, 
“proud, spirited,” a good contrast with the dedit; proud as something or 
some person was, that thing or person had to accept a gift. The “some 
person” must, of course, be plural feminine because of filzas in line 9 
above; we therefore want a word which will be singular in form but, 
modified by animosae (dative), will refer to more women than one, who 
are daughters. Schultess’ proli is the word, almost beyond question it 
would seem, in view of the pro surviving in the ms. tradition for a clue. 
Prolt animosae is, in the context, ‘‘a spirited progeny of daughters.” 
Proles generosa occurs in Seneca’s Medea, 511, and animosus is found 
half a dozen times in his plays as a whole. 

There is still no subject for dedit. It is reasonable to expect either sena- 
tus or populus Romanus. The latter is more eligible because one may 
suspect that p.R. became involved in some way with the initial letters of 
prolt. We have now to consider only the clausular rhythm; this dictates 
the arrangment proli populus Romanus animosae with a terminal Cl. I az 
(= manis dni | mésae). The text would, of course, be written: proli p. R. 
animosae. 


BOOK II 


11.1.4: quia cum ... enormiter proiecta. (ἃ 43: 9-11) 


Lata, although an adjective parallel with znaequalis and proiecta, really 
achieves the effect of a substantive, ‘‘a plane surface,”’ because it is set 
over against the alternative of sphericity in the words following the an 
after proiecta.*® The translation is: ‘‘whether the earth is a plane surface 

‘but uneven (as to length and breadth) and disproportionately extended 
(in one direction).’”’ This is a view that might naturally suggest itself to 
dwellers in the Mediterranean world, where the proportions of the sea 
itself would dictate theories on the shape of a flat world. 


28 Cf. LaGrange, op. cit., VI, p. 105, n. 1. 
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11.2.2: quid sit . . . continuatio. (G 43: 24-44: 4) 


1) We do not need to follow Gercke in introducing <unum, aliquid > 
after esse aliquid. Though unitas is the thing proposed for definition, 
Seneca may have been thinking more intensely of the things he was going 
to distinguish from wnztas, and hence, of arriving at the definition of 
unitas by naming first two things that are not wnitas, though he will ulti- 
mately use them both, one positively and one negatively, to get his 
definition. 

2) We had better preserve the A® order in the passage esse aliquid 
continuum ... tactus, not because it is ideal, but because transposition is 
dangerous unless the evidence is fairly conclusive,—transposition, that 
is, of elements larger than a word or two. For the et following sine com- 
missura continuatio in the mss. (not in Gercke’s text) read est and 
<commissura>. It is not unreasonable to suppose that in the baffling 
run of words sine commissura continuatio; est commissura, the second 
commissura should be lost; in that case the est would inevitably, or 
almost so, turn into et. 

3) These suggestions have the effect of placing the definition of unitas 
between the explanations of the two terms which will be used to make it 
up; of these it must have the one, continuatio, which is explained first; 
the other it must not have, and the explanation of this other is added 
supplementally. It is perhaps a small point, and yet worth mentioning, I 
think, that if this order is maintained the whole complicated statement 
ends in the Cl. I. rhythm corporum tactus. 

4) The translation is: ‘‘There is a something that is continuous, a 
something that is assembled. Continuity is the uninterrupted linkage of 
parts one with another. Unity is continuity (as defined) without assem- 
blage, and by assemblage we mean the contact one with another of bodies 
that have been conjoined.” I observe, after completing the foregoing 
rendering, that it substantially coincides with that of LaGrange.?? 


11.3.2: rursus quasi... corpus efficitur. (G 45: 7-10) 


In &’s qui et tamen est materia Gercke proposes to read qui<a pars>, 
but it seems unnecessary that pars should be repeated, or that the qui 
clause need formally be made causal. I should like to read qui est tamen 
e[s]t materia, but that may also be affecting too much precision. For 

29 Op. cit., VI, p. 107. His translations are referred to respectfully because he seems 


constantly to see through ill-phrased or loosely stated propositions to apparently 
essential meanings. Compare note 28 on this point. 
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@’s praeparat enim id alia I suggest ad alia, with the verb praeparat, 
normally a full transitive verb, meaning here just “makes preparations” ; 
the ad alia supplements that, meaning “for other things.” 


11.5.1: pars quare sit . . . quare caelum pars sit. (G 45: 26-46: 1) 


The stricture of Gercke on Kroll’s ut neque interrogas to the effect that 
the verb should be passive, interrogaris, on the theory of reciprocity as 
between the parties to the assumed dialogue (cf. 2.2.4), is well founded. 
Read, with Oltramare, aut (Pincianus) and interroga (Gercke): “don’t 
ask the question about the one thing, or else equally inquire about the 
other.” There is, to our way of thinking, a slight syntactic disharmony 
between non puto te interrogaturum and aeque interroga; I am not sure 
that a Latin writer so felt it. 


11.5.1: <aliqua terrae...sunt,> ...dividuntur. (G 46: 3-6) 


Schultess in his Studia Annaeana, pp. 14-15, has laid down the funda- 
mental ideas that must underlie any reconstruction of this whole passage: 
(1) a brief explanation why terra, like caelum, is a pars mundi; (2) an 
explanation why it, like caelum, is also materia mundt. 

Disregarding <aliqua ... sunt>, an insertion of Gercke’s, consider 
quod .. . quibus as a direct continuation of the quza clause preceding it, 
reading wniversum with the A group: “because (further) a whole exists 
along with those things out of which (it exists).” This sounds, as Schul- 
tess says, like a translation from the Greek, with the prepositional play 
of Greek preserved; the cum his is a positive iteration of non sine in the 
non magis sine hoc quam sine illa preceding. Note the clausula, -versum 
est ex quibus, a double cretic with the -wm not elided, according to my 
view. 

- After quam of &’s quibusquam read <obrem> , followed by <materia>, 
which, whether latent or not in any part of the existing ms. reading, is 
vital to the argument and must appear in it; add <quia> for the start 
of the reply. A scribe who had written qua might readily return to his 
exemplar, not after gud, as he should have done, but after quia, thus los- 
ing practically the whole interrogation, namely: quam ob rem? 

I read, therefore: quia scilicet non magis sine hoc quam sine illa unt- 
versum potest esse, quod cum his universum est ex quibus. Quam <ob rem 
materia? quia> ex hac alimenta, ete. 

In what follows (Gercke, p. 46, lines 6-7) read with the A mss. guicquid 
est virium, as against the tautological viritim singulis: also the singular 
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verb subministratur. The two hinc phrases then have balancing rhythm, 
Cl. II (quicquid est viriwm) and Cl. I (multa poscentz). 


11.6.6: quid autem . . . intentio et unitas? (G 48: 8-11) 


It is unwise to eject from the text with Haase the sentence aut in altum 
exigit. It has been done, apparently, on the theory that it is tautological 
with virentes erigit arbores, but the verb of this second combination has 
segetem imbecillam for an associated object along with arbores, and so the 
process there referred to is that of the tree’s growth from the seed like 
that of grain from the kernel, while the aut in altum exigit refers to the 
tree’s subsequent attainment of height. Erigit is eminently suitable in 
the former case, exigit in the latter, and the confusion of the mss. over 
these words need not affect us at all. 

The aut in altum exigit is also a good double cretic, and the mention of 
this leads me to suspect that the correct order in the preceding part of the 
sentence is virentes arbores erigit. Also at the chapter’s end (line 11) the 
correct order might well be intentio spiritus et unitas; this would give the 
paragraph a rhythmic close (Cl. IV, with a preceding cretic, or, alterna- 
tively, three and one-half trochees). 


11.8: esse quaedam .. . totis maria litoribus? (G 48: 24-49: 10) 


It would seem, when this chapter is read as a whole, that the climax 
is reached in the question quid autem est .. . quam spiritus? In that ques- 
tion Seneca speaks of spiritus (= aer) as being an unsurpassed example of 
internal tension (ex se zpso intentionem). This must be borne in mind in 
any process of correcting the ms. reading. The question just referred to 
and the one that follows it, dealing with violent manifestations of the 
power of aer, must grow naturally out of what has preceded them. 

The chapter opens with the remark (and no obelus is necessary) that 
there exist in the universe certain very violent and high-powered forces; 
this should be so obvious as not to require formal argument. I read there- 
fore with the  mss., and so also Oltramare, I, p. 62, non sit (Gercke, p. 
49, line 1): “let it not need to be argued that there are certain things in 
the universe violent and high-powered.”’ Continuing: “however”’ (reading 
autem after nihil with Z, and so Oltramare), “nothing is more violent 
than internal tensibility”’ (reading with Gercke suz for the nisi of the ® 
tradition), “to the extent that nothing can have tension exercised upon 
it by something else unless it has developed tensibility of itself, just as 
we say that nothing can be put in motion by something else unless it 
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possesses mobility of its own. But what is there that is regarded as having 
internal tensibility to a greater degree than air? That this is subjected to 
tension who will deny’’—when he sees the physical effects it produces so 
disastrously. 

The point seems to be that anything possessing high internal self- 
generated tensibility is extremely dangerous (vehementius, p. 49: 2) when 
tension is exercised upon it from without (ab alio, p. 49: 5); this exercise 
of an external tension on a certain element may release, most damagingly, 
an internal possibility of tension inherent in that element. The particular 
application of all this is, of course, to aer in this connection. 

In p. 49: 6 read, with the A group, mobile ex semet ipso, that is, a Claus- 
ula ITT. 


11.9.4: utrimque cingit sed permeat. (G 50: 20) 


Transposition of utrimque and cingit transfers a nonrhythmic con- 
clusion of chapter 9 into not only a Cl. II form, but a Cl. II form preceded 
by yet another cretic. It seems incredible that Seneca should have passed 
over anything so obvious. 


11.10.4: hae tot partes . . . calor gignit. (G 51: 16-18) 


Axelson, SS, pp. 32-33, remarks on the extremely unsatisfactory char- 
acter of the words preceding habent in this sentence, and shows how in- 
adequate is Oltramare’s explanation of hae tot partes as equivalent to 
inferiora, as may be inferred from his translation, I, p. 65: “Tant de 
parties de l’atmosphére, qui_sont ici bas productrices de vie, ete.” 
Axelson himself holds that for some reason, not indicated, tot has got 
out of place, and that the correct order of words is hae partes evus, tot 
fertiles rerum. 

- Such displacements no doubt do occur, but Clarke® translates: “Add 
too, that all the fertile parts of the world have some degree of heat which 
is exhaled into the air; heat is a condition of generation, the frigid is 
sterile.”’ This seems much more reasonable as giving yet one more source 
because of which the lowest air stratum has some amount of warmth as 
against the middle air stratum, which is cold. It is true that this 
rendering requires taking eius to refer to terra, and in the preceding 
enumeration of earthly sources of heat we have had only the plural forms 
terrarum and terris. However, as anyone familiar with writing knows, the 
idea can usurp the place of exact expression, and, since there can be no 


30 Op. cit., p. 61. 
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sense in tot partes as applied to air, the reference in e7ws must be to terra. 
Indeed, before I consulted the editors and the commentators, I had 
always so understood it, ex ratione contextus. Tot partes eius, where 
elus = terrae, is sensible; the tot becomes self-explanatory. 

There remains the initial haec of Φ. H. W. Garrod*! has sought to 
justify this as a feminine plural agreeing with partes, but why should 
Seneca have used it here and only here, as it appears? Hence the emenda- 
tion to hae. But, everything considered, haec is probably right; what has 
happened is that <ad> has been lost before it. Its restoration to the text 
brings everything out as it should be: “in addition to these (sources of 
heat for the lowest air stratum, namely, solar reflection and fires, whether 
of human or natural origin), so many parts of the earth, productive of 
crops, possess a certain degree of heat, which is a necessary condition for 
the growing of things.”’ It may be further noted that earum, the precise 
grammatical reference to terrarum, would be awkward because of the im- 
pending noun rerum in the phrase fertiles rerum. 


11.11.1 fin.: nec tamen .. . turbidus est. (G 52: 2-3) 


The partibus here is to be understood of the aér in the same sense in 
which the word is used from 2.10.2 on, namely, “‘strata’’—a very definite 
application of the noun pars. Languages of closely restricted vocabularies, 
like ancient Latin and modern French, are bound to put words to an 
extensive service of detail—sometimes a baffling problem to the outsider 
when the extension must be exactly applicable. 

We might expect the statement to be made: “and now in this stratum, 
now in that, it is restless and troubled.” Axelson, however, SS, pp. 62-63, 
provides an extensive list of Senecan passages “‘wo Seneca die Restriktion 
sprachlich unausgedriickt lisst, zumal die Kritik diesen bei ihm sehr 
ausgedehnten Sprachgebrauch mehrmals verkannt hat.’’ This list is in- 
structive; intending emenders should consult it carefully. Skutsch, for 
example, proposed here the reading: partibus <quibusdam constans et 
quietus, aliis>. But Seneca, who can be schoolmasterish on occasion, is 
not always so, certainly not so often as editors incline to make him. 


11.11.1 fin.: sed aliter .. . turbidus est. (G 52: 2-3) 

It seems not unlikely that the est after turbidus is an erroneous addi- 
tion. (1) Syntactically the whole phrase from sed to turbidus connects 
itself satisfactorily with afficitur preceding. (2) With the est removed, we 
have left a type II rhythm in clausula, and in view of what has just been 


31 Classical Quarterly, 8, p. 280. 
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said about the syntax’s soundness without the est, it seems unlikely in- 
deed that the rhythm would be deliberately thrown overboard by writing 
the est here. 


11.12.5: sed siccus. . . proximas feriet. (G 53: 16-54:1 ) 


For alterum of ® read latarum, which first passed into laterum, then 
into alterum. The participle latarwm modifies nubium. The sense is: “by 
the clash of clouds powerfully borne (along).”’ 

There is no need for an obelus here. The sense is (head of p. 54): “next, 
as it (the stccus vapor) is more widely expelled, it will strike the adjacent 
clouds.”’ Eliditur is readily pressed into service as the verb for the ut 
latius clause as well. 


11.12.5: et illic spiritus . .. eodem modo. (ἃ 54: 3-5) 


The et illic means ‘‘and in that situation,’ namely, where green wood 
is piled on a fire. There is certainly a sentence end with the Cl. I rumpitur 
flamma. Eodem modo opens the sentence with the clinching parallel in 
the case of clouds; there is no need for Gercke’s <demum>. 


11.13.2: deinde illud . . . unde caderet? (G 55: 1-3) 


The illud . . . illud suggests the presentation of alternatives; this idea 
is enforced by levitas as against grave. If this theory of parallelism is cor- 
rect, there should be after prohibet a quomodo question, and a quod after 
the second zllud. This would give the following text: deznde, illud quod 
cadere levitas prohibet, <quomodo cadere potuit? > illud <quod> suo in 
abdito tenet grave, quomodo illic esse potuit unde caderet? “Next, if we are 
dealing with something such that its lightness prevents its falling, how 
could it have fallen? If we are dealing with something that has weight in 
its secret depths, how could it have got into a place from which to fall?” 
-Abdito in the sense of profundo appears to be confirmed by passages 
quoted in Gercke’s note in app. crit. ad loc. 

Mss. often go to pieces in the statement of alternatives, for two very 
good reasons: (1) that the statement of alternatives produces, as a rule, 
in rapid succession two groups of words that look much alike, and (2) 
that the point which resides in the posing of the alternatives is not 
- grasped by the transcriber. 


11.14.1: ‘Vos,’ inquit, ‘dicitis, ete.’ (G 55: 14) 
Despite the ® tradition and the adherence to it, here, of an important 
ms. of the A group, namely, V, I feel constrained to insist on znqguzt as 
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against znqguam. This must be one of the places where we are justified in 
invoking Bentley’s famous dictum ad Horatii Carmina 3.27.15: “nobis 
et ratio et res ipsa centum codicibus potiores sunt.” 


IJ.14.1:...exlocis superioribus [ardore] et sic accendi. (ἃ 55:16) 


Ardore seems like a marginal note on sic following, which has been in- 
serted in the actual text in the wrong place. It is transferred by Oltra- 
mare to follow sic, the only solution if it is to be retained. 


II.18. init.: quia et ipse ictus inaequalis est. (G 57: 12) 


I imagine that the original reading showed ictus zpse. This produces a 
Cl. ΠῚ, and the word inversion is an easy error. 


11.18 fin. : aeris diducentis se... exulturum aperiens. (G 57: 17-18) 


Despite the references given by Gercke, app. crit. ad loc. (where, by 
the way, p. 38, 15 should read p. 58, 15), the clausular rhythm is more 
important; this is destroyed by adopting Weidner’s exulturum. On the 
other hand, the reading of the mss. exzturum produces with aperiens a 
Cl. II bi. The unanimity of the mss. and the sound rhythm make stead- 
fastly against change. 


11.21.2 and 3: esse illum ignem . . . in terras perductam. (G 59: 8-18) 


The zgne of Z makes a rhythmical conclusion within the qu colon; it is 
the best available stopgap for the obvious lacuna in the mss. at this point. 
This is a highly rhythmical passage from the beginning of the chapter on; 
it is not at all improbable therefore, in my judgment, that we should read 
(line 14) est odor sulphuris, and again (line 18) in terras usque perductam, 
further examples of places where a mere exchange in the order of words 
makes the difference between rhythm and the absence of it. 


11.22.3 fin.: vides enim . . . potentia est. (G 60: 14-17) 


To retain the infinitive debere produces a tortuously constructed sen- 
tence, no credit to any writer. Read debet with F (of the ® group) and 
ABV (the A group). 

One of the commonest items of belief (credz) is that something can or 
cannot happen; in the present case, I think accidere posse (Cl. I az) was 
the formula. In the jumble of infinitives posse was lost, and it was out of 
accidere, as Madvig argued, that the ad siderum of the mss. developed. I 
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translate: “nor ought this to be regarded as being able to happen only in 
the case of these phenomena, the vast power of which is a thing admitted, 
but perhaps, etc.”’ running on into chapter 23. This implies reading, also 
with Madvig, potentia est, sed and not potentza est. Sed. 


11.24.3: ubi est aliquid . . . servitus iussit. (G 62: 6-8) 


The rhythm (Cl. I) strongly supports Schultess’ zussit for the mss. 
eius sit, or eius fit, as Gercke reports it. The phrase is very striking in its 
apparent oxymoron, but, as Axelson says (NSS, pp. 175-176), what has 
really happened is that servitus has developed a special meaning; he 
compares Benef. 6.24.2 and Dial. 4.21.3. The sense runs thus: “where 
there is any factor present which strikes fire and forces it from its natural 
course, it is not its nature which issues that command but a force culmi- 
nating in its subjection.” Thus servitus = vis quae servitutem imponit. 
Such a development of meaning is very strongly marked in Benef. 6.24.2, 
noted above. Axelson’s strictures on Oltramare’s note 3 to I, p. 75, are 
sound. 


11.25: ‘Dicis’...ex aqua <nasciturum >? (G 62: 9-12) 


The early loss of the infinitive depending on verisimile est is shown by 
the appearance of fier? before ex nube (lines 11 and 12) in the E and T 
mss. of the ® group, and of generari after ex agua in mss. ABV (the A 
group). It seems to me that ex nube nascitur is purely a marginal summary 
of the contents of chapter 26, and as such should be dropped. If it is what 
I take it to be, I do not see that there is any need of regarding its verb as 
a guide word for the missing-infinitive, which might very well be gignt 
(cf. gignere in line 11). With ex aqua it produces a Cl. 1 rhythm. 


11.26.7: adeo res ista . .. ignium fit. (G 64: 3-4) 


The simplest solution would be to read μέ (after moram) with Z, and 
the preliminary adeo and the concluding sit (so most mss.) suggest its 
correctness. But, on the other hand, the quae (after moram) is obstinate, 
and, everything considered, it seems best to read exactly what Gercke 
prints: quae contra causa (so Madvig for causas) ignium fit (so EO of the 
. @ group). The translation is: “to such a degree does that circumstance 
(the presence of moisture) offer nothing to detain us; on the contrary, 
it becomes a cause of (celestial) fires.” (For this last notion, ef. section 2 
of this chapter.) “We never see them except in a lowering sky, and a 
clear sky has no lightning bolts.” 
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Finally, this may well be a case of word transposition, because, if 
causa and ignium exchange places, a Cl. II results as against the present 
unrhythmical close. 


11.27.3: aliud genus est. . . vesica est. (G 65: 3-6) 


The A and © groups are agreed on quam following dizerim, and the ® 
group gives sonum after quam, the A group sonorum. It may be assumed 
that quam sonum is the best traditional reading, and this is supported by 
the Cl. II rhythm of dizerim quam sonum. Sonum must then be related 
through quam to some other noun of which acerbum is the modifier. For 
this noun I suggest <zctum>, to follow acerbum: “I would rather call 
it a harsh blow than a sound.” For ictus see also 2.28.3. This is sub- 
stantially in the spirit of Erasmus’ proposed crepitum for. acerbum. 
Compare crepat, 2.28.2 fin. 

Seneca means that the ‘crack’ of this second type of tonitrua is 
hardly classifiable as sonus at all; it is harsh and sudden (i.e., not pro- 
longed), an acerbus ictus, something like our ‘‘sharp smack.’ The com- 
parison which he provides seems to agree well with this, the breaking of 
a bladder (or, for us, a paper bag), that has been blown up. It is a pecu- 
liarly nerve-shattering (acerbus) sound. 


11.290: item tympana.. . cavo tinniunt. (G 67: 3-6) 

Z’s aere (abl. of aes) is certainly correct here; it fits the sense, and aere 
non nisi cavo tinniunt gives three successive cretics. I cannot follow 
Oltramare in reading et ipsa, because I do not see the force of the et. 
Pincianus’ etsi icta gives the required sense and may be right. If et ipsa 
is sound, we feel that something like <concussa> has fallen out (Cl. I). 
The meaning then is: “and these (the cymbals), even though they are 
clashed together, do not produce the (characteristic) clang from the 
bronze unless it is hollowed out.”’ 


11.52.8: nimis illum otiosum . . . exta disponit. (G 69: 15-17) 


I can only share Axelson’s surprise (SS, pp. 34-35), that modern 
editors, including Oltramare, the latest of them, ignore Gronovius’ 1672 
note which calls for omina in place of somnia. The dittography of the s 
and the easy displacement of letters in omina would create a prima facie 
case, but the parallelism of lines 18 and 19 makes the correction indis- 
putable. Immediately below (line 22), Z reads futurae rei, with transpo- 
sition of words as compared with the other mss., and this should be 
adopted for clausular rhythm. 
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11.82.8 fin.: ceterum et illa. .. [debet], an possint. (G 70: 15-19) 

Let me begin with lines 18-19, retaining debet an possint in full, since 
it is a clear type I clausula. The things compared are (1) achievement of 
knowledge about the influence of the remoter heavenly bodies on our 
destinies, (2) doubt whether they have such influence; the qualities 
compared are greater ease in (1) as against greater justification for (2). Now 
we know from the run of the argument that in Seneca’s mind the justifica- 
tion (for doubting) was practically zero; compare the sentence imme- 
diately preceding. Thus the ease (of acquiring knowledge) is not more than 
something which tends to approach zero; the achievement of the knowledge 
in question, therefore, is not easier than doubt in the premises is justi- 
fiable. It would be much simpler if this were positively, not negatively, 
stated, as thus: “it is, however, more difficult to know what their powers 
are than it is permissible to doubt that they have such powers.”’ Thus the 
sentence is sound in meaning according to the ms. text, even if somewhat 
treacherous of comprehension or overartful in expression. 

As for the first half of the sentence, lines 17-18, the ms. tradition, 
faulty of course, is: aliud aspice et distributis rem efficis tractas. There is 
no difficulty in correcting efficis to officis, i.e., officiis, just as perit for 
perwt and like forms must often be read in Seneca rhythmi causa. The 
imperative aspice comes to us well attested, and tractas (tracta in one ms., 
namely, Τ᾿, and so Faber) may well be a tracta which has developed an 8 
final after officts. All Senecan readers are familiar with the type of sen- 
tence in which, through the imperative mood (here two parallel impera- 
tives) in the first half, there is expressed an idea such as an 7f or although 
clause would give, in relation, that is, to the balance of the sentence. 
After aliud I insert, with Gercke, <~post aliud>; the aliud refers, of 
course, to sidus. I translate: “though you view them one after another, 
and though by assigning functions (to this one and that one) you conduct 
the examination, yet (autem) it is more difficult to attain knowledge of 
what their powers are than that we should doubt they have these 
powers.”’ This translation follows the passive infinitive form dubitari 
with the mss. 


* 11.35.1: permitte mihi... existimant. (G 72: 10-13) 


Everything possible has been suggested to replace excipiunt, even such 
desperate passes at a solution as Garrod’s extispicum isto nihil. Probably 
the reason that no one of them commands assent is that excipiunt is the 
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right word, used in a normal sense after all, and that the text means: 
“who makes exceptions of these things,” i.e., expiationes and procura- 
tiones, <namely, while approving religious rites generally >.’’ Seneca 
thought that the following sentence would make clear what he had in 
mind. I suggest that exc7piunt comes close to meaning ‘‘reject.”’ 


11.55.2: fata... commoventur prece. (ἃ 72: 13 ff.) 

Axelson is correct in his defense (SS, p. 37) of alter; no change what- 
ever should be made in the adverb. The run of the thought is this: ““Come, 
now, what purpose is served by expiations and atonements if the fates 
are immovable? I am going, with your permission, to defend the stern 
sect that maintains that no purpose is served other than to ease for the 
time being the anxious heart. The fates perform their function other- 
wise <than by admitting the possibility of change upon appeal >.” 


11.37.2 med.: quaedam enim .. . in fato est. (G 73: 12-16) 


If the words suspensa and relicta are interchanged in position, we have 
a Cl. II rhythm; it is reasonable to suppose that this would have come to 
Seneca naturally without his having to plan for it. Hence I aa justified 
in inverting the ms. order. 


11.38.3 init.:ista nobis... traditum. (G 74: 8-10) 

There does not appear to be any error of verbal distortion in the ms. 
tradition, from the correcting of which the solution for the passage could 
be derived; probably therefore there has been an omission, most likely of 
the word fato. For effective contrast with voluntati this should stand either 
at the head of its clause, i.e., et <fato> omne ius, or at its conclusion, 
traditum <fato>. The latter should be preferred on rhythmic grounds 
(Cl. I). 


I1.38.3: quia non cum fato... data sunt. (G 74: 14-15) 


I prefer to follow Z, with Oltramare, in reading et ipsae, which seems 
more natural and certainly does not contradict anything previously said. 
Also, with Oltramare, in lege fati sunt (cf. E, in fati lege fiunt). A rhythm 
(Cl. I) is thus attained, whereas there is none in Gercke’s reading; also in 
lege fate sunt matches exactly with cum fato pugnant preceding. 


11.58.4: sic cum sanitas debeatur .. . manus venit. (G 74: 17-19) 


There is no use trying to avoid the videatur of all the mss.; only the 
second hand of E gives debeatur. If videatur is read, as it should be, some- 
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thing has dropped out of the text, and of course, as the main clause 
debetur et medico shows, the missing part of the text must include the 
passive of debeo; so Castiglioni: vzdeatur fato <debert>, with clear reason 
for the omission along strictly palaeographical lines. This is a sound 
restoration of the text. 


11.39.3 fin.: hoc solum evitationem ... [aut] a servis. (G 75: 8-10) 


The curious aut of the ® tradition seems to call for notice. The A 
tradition fixes everything with an aut before fraudem and an aut before 
insidias, but the ® mss. do not anywhere show aut repeated, and the only 
aut occurring in them is displaced. I suggest that the aut is a survival of 
ant<ea>, and that ant<ea> belongs with timemus; the timemus and 
the antea enfold the three objects. Antea a servis is also a Cl. I rhythm. 
Further, timemus . . . antea is in agreement with zmpendentis pericult 
preceding. 


11.40.8: itaque relinquit .. . inhaereant. (G 75: 25-26) 


Read, with probability, percussis [in]haereant, which give Cl. II>, 
whereas the ms. text is unrhythmical. The zn is quite unnecessary. 


11.40.5: omnia ista urunt . . . ussisse. (G 76: 3 ff.) 


Item quod accensum est is, as what precedes shows on examination, a 
shorthand way of saying: ztem quod accenswm est, non utique combustum 
est; it is quite sound despite Gercke’s obelus. The enzm sentence following 
is the explanation of this statement. Translate: ‘‘yet once again, what 
has been set on fire, is not necessarily burned up; for the fire may have 
scorched it in the mere act of passing through it.’’ The main thought is 
resumed with the quis question, where ardere serves as a passive for 
accendere. ‘‘Is there anyone who does not know that a thing can be 
scorched without being set on fire, but that nothing is set on fire which 
is not also scorched?” 


11.41.1: et ipsius Iovis consilio mittitur. (G 76: 20) 


The order of words given by the A mss. is consilio Iovis mittitur. This 
is a Cl. I] rhythm, and might well be accepted into the text. 


11.42.1 fin.: quasi in ipso parum consilii sit. (G77: 11-12) 
Read consili, and thus establish a Cl. III rhythm. 
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11.42.2: non existimo... minus paratum. (G 77: 15-16) 

Gercke explains paratum as meaning peritum, but, as Axelson observes, 
SS, p. 40, “diese Deutung kann schwerlich statthaft sein—es lisst wohl 
nicht leicht eine zweite Stelle nachweisen, wo paratus ohne weiteres ‘ge- 
schickt’ hiesse.’’ Attention is invited to the phrase ‘‘ohne weiteres’’; if 
paratus is attended by something else, an ablative, or a preposition phrase, 
it might be a different matter, Axelson implies. 

As a matter of fact, paratus, attended by in, plus the ablative, defi- 
nitely does mean ‘‘skilled,”’ as the lexicons show; before rejecting paratum 
for peritum as Axelson does, or changing certe .. . paratum to certae... 
peritiae with Oltramare, we might search for such a phrase lying latent. I 
suggest: certe <in> minis <im>paratum, with the side remark that 
the <in> before minis is probably not essential in Silver Latin, and 
that in any event the loss of it would be easy before the initial letter of 
minis. Once minis was changed to minus, the <im> of <im>paratum 
was doomed. Translate: ‘‘or in any event unskilled in his threats,’’ where 
minae is a poetical touch. The rhythm is Cl. IT. 

In the Senecan tragedies minae is a favorite word. An examination of 
all the unchallenged occurrences given in Oldfather’s [ndex** shows that 
minae less often means ‘‘threats’”’ in the sense in which we ordinarily use 
that word than it does some sort of action consonant with the violent 
nature or mood of the person or thing to which the word is attached: 
thus ΤΥ. 1095, the ‘‘rising crest (or mane)” of a wild creature’s cub; 
Hippol. 936, “storms” of winter; Thy. 291, “eddies” of a whirlpool; Med. 
410, “eruption” of a voleano. Congruent with all of these is the taking 
of the ‘‘threats” of Jupiter to mean “blasts’”’ (of his thunderbolt). 


11.43.2: advocent .. . nociturum temperent. (G 78: 13-14) 

Gertz was troubled with the nociturum and proposed nocituri vim. I 
think that we should read nocituram, sc. sententiam suam: “let them call 
in their advisers, let them consider the opinions of a multitude of coun- 
selors, let them temper thezr own view which is going to do hurt.’’ The 
placita of the A mss. seems like an explanation of the more difficult 
nocituram. 


11.406. fin.: nam etiamsi Iupiter . .. omnibus dedit. (G 80: 6-8) 


I feel certain that Gercke’s admovet for ad omne et of the © mss. is 
correct. The obvious drift of the meaning is: Jupiter does not touch the 


33 Index Verborum quae in Senecae Fabulis . . . reperiuntur, prepared by W. A. Old- 
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bolts at all (= never lays a hand to them), but, as the prime source of 
all power, supplies them with their raison d’étre and their energy. In 
other words, manum cannot belong in the same list as vim and causam; the 
belief that it could has led Oltramare into his extraordinary mistransla- 
tion of this sentence. Gercke did not need to follow blindly the tradition 
as against Z with respect to the et after manum; it is simply to be dropped. 
“To single bolts Jupiter never lays a hand; on all of them he has conferred 
energy and a primal cause.” 


11.49.1: ostentanea, quae speciem periculi sine periculo afferunt. (G 81:22) 


Against the conjecture of Schmeisser, based on Servius’ note to Aen. 
8.429, namely, ostentanea for dentanea, the objection of Oltramare (hon 
96, n. 1) is serious, because these portents here referred to, whatever they 
are, appear as only one class among several, whereas the Etruscan book 
of ostentoria included all observed ostenta. Further, the conjecture osten- 
tanea does not throw any light on the origin of the mss. reading dentanea. 

The syllable υἷ- prefixed to dentanea produces a speculative word viden- 
tanea which might conceivably be referred to the “seeming” sense which 
appears in the passive of video; thus fulgura videntanea would be those 
appearing to convey a warning but not actually doing so: quae speciem 
periculi sine periculo afferunt. 

I am fully in accord with Axelson’s objection to the triumphant pro- 
duction by emenders of words otherwise unknown, but it must be re- 
membered that in treating of a discipline such as augury we have to face 
the fact that we are often dealing with a situation that cannot possibly 
be duplicated anywhere in our sources for the knowledge of the apposite 
Latin vocabulary. Here conjectural words, if they meet reasonable tests 
in the way of formation and meaning, should not, I think, be refused a 
hearing, even if their admission to the body of a critical text is out of the 
question. 


11.49.2: atterranea, quae incluso f fiunt, obruta. (G 82:3) 


Atterranea (thus L!; adterranea E) is the most plausible of the half 
dozen or more readings which turn up here, but when a scholar says 
“plausible” of augury, confessedly he is taking a large chance. Assuming, 
however, atterranea, it may be supposed that it is an adjective formed on 
the phrase ad terram, and thus means, perhaps, “earthed.” Now the terra 
may imply in augural language a “‘spot”’ which has already been fenced 
off after being struck by lightning, a bidental. In that case it would be 
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well to follow the Z reading quae in cluso fiunt, where in cluso would be 
an explanation of the specifically augural word terra in atterranea, and to 
accept Oltramare’s translation: “165 atterrés se produisent en un lieu clos.” 


11.49.3: inferna, cum e terra exilivit ignis. (G 82: 7) 


Read not exilzvzt ignis, but, with FL, exiluzé ignis, and thus obtain a 
clausula of the I az type. 


11.49.38: hospitalia . . . afirmant. (G 82: 8-11) 


The parenthesis is Seneca’s objection, based on the conduct of civilized 
men in a polite society, to the augural word znvitant: ‘‘but he (Jupiter) 
would not be angered if he were invited; as it is, they assert that his com- 
ing is fraught with great peril to those who do the inviting.”’ Actually, 
as the language of Livy 1.31.8 shows, the peril lay, so far as primitive 
religion was concerned, in using some wrong formula of invitation. Thus 
Tullus Hostilius perished ira Iovis sollicitati prava religione. It was not 
that the calling of Jupiter back to serve as guide and protector of the 
Roman people was at fault, but that the manner of the calling was wrong 
in form. 


ERS1: Revertor ad ea fulmina... vel perit. (G 83: 11-17) 


Pertineat should stand as against Gercke’s pertinet because not only is 
the weight of the mss. testimony here overwhelming, but the characteriz- 
ing relative clause seems appropriate: “something to be sure, but not of 
such a character that it relates to us.”” Quod factum est may mean: “and 
this has actually happened,” the quod referring to iterum . . . fulmen. 

For the last sentence of the chapter which Gercke’s critical note and 
Oltramare’s translation prove to be decidedly refractory, we might read: 
nthil significant<ia> fulmina aut id cuius notitia nos effugit, <s>u<n>t 
illa quae . . . solitudines, where nihil and id are the objects of signifi- 
cant<ia>. 


11.58.1 med.: sed quotiens . . . impetum capit. (G 88: 15-16) 


The fortius tpsa iactatione seems to me unreasonable. Fortius se accendit 
is not sound; if a thing sets itself on fire, it does exactly that, and not 
more strongly nor less strongly. If fortiws belongs anywhere, it is with 
zactatione, but I do not think it syntactically possible that even a verbal 
noun should be modified by an adverb; the idea should be expressed by 
fortiori. 
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I feel that the text should read forti| us] cpsius iactatione. Some tran- 
scriber, well up in the line of tradition, was reproducing from his exem- 
plar forti ipsius iactatione; he got the two words forti tpsius at a glance, 
but recorded fortius ipsi; subsequently the zpsz was drawn into the 
orbit of zactatione. 


11.59.4: alia varia fors f ... dine disponit. (G 89: 18) 


The arrangement of words is interesting and helpful for reorganizing 
the text. In the preceding sentence after the object hoc, we have three 
three-word statements, a perfect symmetry. In the sentence under study 
mors omnes aeque vocat is a four-word statement; it seems probable that 
its running mate, confused in the ms. tradition, is also a four-word 
statement. I join Skutsch and Kroll in reading, therefore: alia varie 
fort<una> disponit, in which alia varie is the perfect contrast to omnes 
aeque following. Note also that if we read fortuna before disponit we have 
a Cl. I rhythm, and each of the statements through here is rhythmic in 
clausular form. Fors must be rejected as not occurring elsewhere in 
Seneca’s prose, and indeed once only (ΤΥ. 5) in his dramas. In matters of 
vocabulary Seneca is his own best criterion. 


11.59.7 fin.: nonne. . . beneficii loco peteret, ete. (G 90: 10-11) 
Read benefici loco peteret, and obtain a Cl. Ib rhythm. 


11.59.9: in hoe salus tua vertitur? (ἃ 90: 20) 


Read in hoc tua salus vertitur, and thereby obtain a Cl. II a; rhythm for 
the present unrhythmical close, the only one among a score of rhythmic 
clausulae through this particular passage. 


11.59.11: honestius putas f dilectione perire quam fulmine? (G 91:8) 


Oltramare is right in reading deiectione, which can mean a diarrhea 
(TLL, 4.401, I B 2: “‘apud medicos, i.qg. solutio alvi’’), or perhaps a 
catarrh (cf. Oltramare’s first note, I, p. 106). The word occurs also in 
-E.M. 120, 6. Seneca wishes to put in the most ridiculous light the well- 
known human failing of preferring to come to life’s end by any kind of 
illness that is protracted rather than by a sudden and violent death. 
Compare the petition in the Litany of the Episcopal Church: ‘from 
battle and murder, and from sudden death, Good Lord, deliver us.”’ 
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11.59.11 fin.: cogita.. . tanta morte pendendum. (G 91: 10-11) 


Axelson’s defense (NSS, p. 224) of the mss. reading perdendum, as 
against Kroll’s pendendum, adopted by Gercke, is thoroughly adequate. 
The perire of the preceding sentence should have constituted a warning 
against change. The same remark applies to what follows, which is a 
commentary on tanta morte. Note also the irony of the conclusion: at tu 
solacit loco numera tant esse mortem tuam. 


11.59.12: quod expectationem suam antecedit. (G 91: 17-18) 


Interchange of order as between swam and antecedit produces a Cl. II 
rhythm, which it is difficult to believe Seneca would have foregone in 
the peroration of this powerful passage. 


BOOK III 
III praef. 4: crescit animus. . . sibi supersit. (G 93: 11-13) 


There is no serious question about the ms. tradition; it is ostendit. This 
is not suitable as the quotiens clause stands; hence the verb has been al- 
tered to attendit, most improbably, despite Oltramare’s sponsorship of 
that reading. Gercke’s ostendis postulates an easy error, the accommoda- 
tion of a central second singular to a third singular on either side of it, 
but requires acceptance of his whole theory of the distribution of the 
speaking parts in this praefatio. H. W. Garrod*! makes the quotiens 
clause take a reflexive turn by reading <szbz> after the introductory 
conjunction, and this commends itself to me so far as the point of attack 
is concerned, but I prefer to read <quis> after quotiens. The “short 
form’ of the indefinite, as it is familiarly called, is not infrequently 
found in combination with relatives and interrogatives. “‘Whenever any- 
body points out the vast extent of the task.” 


III praef. 16: liber est . . . effugit. (G 96: 9-10) 


It has been generally understood that servitutem suam has the force of 
servitutem sibi; compare Muret’s reading suz. Gercke wishes to under- 
stand it as meaning the bondage, alike natural and political, into which 
we are born and which no man can escape except by personal effort. But 
it is hard to believe that the servitutem swam of line 10 is different in 
reference from the szbi servire of line 12; Seneca would have made the 
differentiation more specific had such existed for him. 
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III praef. 18: primo... deinde . . . deinde, etc. (G 96: 19 ff.) 


It seems implausible that the second deinde is correct, especially when 
the denique correction fairly throws itself at us. Yet in chapter 2.2 deznde 
occurs three times in succession where we might have expected denique 
in the last place; therefore it had better be left alone here. 


III.3 fin.: itaque etiam . . . faciem suam servat. (G 98: 25-26) 


Oltramare translates: “aussi conserve-t-il son aspect habituel, quand 
les torrents de l’hiver ont cessé de couler.’’ This misses the point. The 
Fucine lake has hidden springs which feed it; these are magnae and deter- 
mine the color of the water. It therefore retains its appearance (faciem 
servat) even when the torrents of winter have poured down into it; these 
might naturally have been expected to discolor it. 


III.5. fin.: secreto revertitur ... aquam transit. (G 99: 13-16) 


Oltramare’s punctuation, which places a colon after pravitatem, gives 
excellent sense, though his translation seems to me to fail to bring that 
sense out; it also secures a perfect Cl. III rhythm. Of course he reads, 
following the ® mss., saporem, thus being under no necessity of making 
that noun depend on pravitatem. Skutsch, on the other hand, with his 
saporum and ABV (the A group) with saporis (before in tanta soli 
varietate) cannot cut these genitives off from pravitatem. 


III.6.1: paucissima flumina in his sunt locis. (G99: 19) 


I think that the text should read flumina [in] his sunt locis, with a Cl. 
II rhythm; the arrangement hzs sunt locis appears to favor this view. 


Note also in section 2 fin. (G 99: 26) Skutsch’s transposition of rivzs et 
fluminibus to fluminibus et rivis, which secures a Cl. 1 ay rhythm. In fact 
the Cl. I a; will under that arrangement be preceded by another cretic; 
the argument ex rhythmo is thus exigent. Notice also the order flumen 
et rivum, 3.9.2 init. 


1I1.6.3: inveniunt ... non penetrat. (G 100: 18-19) 


The aqua of both the and the A groups should be retained, tempting 
though the pluvia of Z is, which Oltramare adopts. Gercke’s gutta, for the 
ms. aqua, to be really effective, should be ne gutta quidem. The point of 
the clause is that water does not make its way down (penetrate) two and 
three hundred feet from the surface; hence the usual and general word 
aqua is quite satisfactory. 


4 


ἕν νυ. 
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III.11.4: deinde <sucidae non> ...desiderant. (G 104: 4-5) 


There is no need for Gercke’s <sucidae non >. Seneca is thinking of the 
regrowth of forests where extensive cutting (cf. section 3) has gone on, 
and probably of the springing up of suckers from the stumps where trees 
have been felled. Thus, literally, the passage translates: ‘next, trees that 
have been cut down require more moisture, for they draw from the soil 
not merely enough to live on, but to grow by.” The effect of this some- 
what loosely written sentence might be given thus: “Again, where trees 
have been felled, there is an even greater demand for moisture; the new 
growth arising draws from the soil not merely a subsistence allowance, 
but an allowance for growth as well.” 


111.13.1: sed nos quoque . . . eius sumus. (G 105: 22-23) 


The ms. reading in ultima eius is an example of the wrong division of 
words and a resulting “correction”; the original text was inult? maius, 
and <e>dus arose when the -ius of mazus was left isolated because ma 
became attached to inultz. Sumus is an error for su<mzi>mus in the sense 
“we adopt,” a regular word for the assumption of certain postulates by 
philosophy. Jnulti means ‘‘with impunity,”’ exercising, that is, the free- 
dom open to philosophers in matters where choice one way or the other 
cannot be made a matter of censure. The whole sentence ran thus in the 
first place: sed nos quoque aut eandem sententiam aut inultt maius sumi- 
mus. When the second limb had become corrupted into 7m ultima eius 
sumus, the first limb was ‘‘corrected’’ into in eadem sententza to fit with 
sumus and to match in ultima etus. 

It will readily be seen that the view developed in the rest of the section 
is considerably more extended (maius) than that of Thales; this fact also 
accords with the proposed reconstitution of the text. 


IIJ.15.1:in terra quoque... venas. (G 107: 5-9) 


I should prefer to read with the 6 mss. of the A group, namely, ABV, 
illam ad similitudinem, and then follow Haase’s lead in correcting alam 
to {Πα [πηι]. The illa, in any event, is mandatory to refer to alia ztinera . . . 
alia preceding. 


I11.15.3: quaedam (sc. sunt) quae mature durentur. (G 107: 15) 


I adopt the reading of Z, durantur for durentur, and so Oltramare. 
There seems no reason for the use of the subjunctive mood here. Note 
for comparison vertuntur immediately below. 
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II1.15.3: hine est omnis metallorum ortus. (G 107: 15-16) 


The word humus found in the mss. after metallorum has proved diffi- 
cult, and has accordingly been altered to genus by Fortunatus, to ortus 
by Gercke, and to honos by Oltramare. Obviously of these only honos has 
any relationship with the ms. tradition; it is rendered attractive, first, 
by the fact that it preserves the double cretic clausula, and next, because 
the figure is very neat whereby ‘the repute of metals” takes the place 
of the matter-of-fact ‘“‘metals held in repute.” 


111.15.5: ergo αὖ... effunditur. (G 108: 1-6) 


Gercke’s <in> is definitely wrong. There are three subjects in the 
donec clauses: first, sanguis, continued from the μέ clause associated with 
the verb effluxit; second, venae scissura, associated with subsedzt and inter- 
clusit; and third, aliqua alia causa, associated with retro dedit. That scis- 
sura is a nominative would seem to be indicated in any event by the 
rhythm, Cl. I (= sard subsédit). 


111.15.8: et ex magnis caveis... excidunt amnes. (G 109: 3-4) 


When on the earth’s surface we observe this phenomenon of “‘sweat- 
ing,” it is on a very small scale and would hardly produce enough water 
for one spring, but we must remember the vastness of the subterranean 
caverns of the earth. It seems likely then that ef means, contrastively, 
“and yet.” Notice also the prominent position and the repetition of 
magnis: ‘‘and yet from caverns that are huge and from catch basins that 
are vast, rivers fall.” 


III.16.2: quibus se retrahant et quibus redeant. (G 109: 17) 


For the general ms. tradition guibus reddant, the correction is not, as 
Oltramare would have it, reddantur, after Castiglioni, which is non- 
rhythmical, but, as Gercke reads, redeant with E, which produces the 
rhythm Cl. Ib. 


I1I.16.4: sunt abrupti. . . condiderunt. (G 110: 6-8) 


If in alto and condiderunt exchange places, we obtain a Cl. III rhythm. 
The present reading is unrhythmical. There may, however, be another 
principle at stake here, that of rhymed words falling in like places in the 
sentence structure, urbes receperunt setting the form for ruinam con- 
diderunt. Rhythm draws from more sources than one. 
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III.16.5: et stagna obsessa tenebris et locis 7 amplis. (G 110: 10) 


See Axelson, SS, p. 60, where it is pointed out that Haupt’s lacus ampli 
is paleographically simple to explain and is also rhythmically sound 
(Cl. 1). He mentions as a parallel 6.7.2; add to this 5.14.2: lacus et quas- 
dam aquas sine exitu stagnare, and 3.30.3: tmmanes in abdito lacus. 


111.17.1: Multa hoc loco tibi in mentem, etc. (G 110: 17 ff.) 


The mss. provide: multa hoc loco tibt in mentem veniunt quae urbane in 
re incredibili fabulam dicas, etc. In looking for a sentence close here, we 
are struck at once with a Cl. I in fabulam dicas. But fabulam and the quae 
before urbane cannot both stand; therefore for quae read qua<r>e, and 
write fabulam with quotation marks and a sign of exclamation, ‘‘fabu- 
lam!” “At this point many reasons occur to your mind why, politely, ina 
matter quite passing belief, you should say: ‘A fine story! a man to go 
fishing, not with nets nor with hooks, but a mattock!’”’ The accusative 
and infinitive is exclamatory like the “fabulam!”’ 


III.17.1: ‘expecto, ut aliquis in mari venetur.’ 


Pincianus’ emendation venetur is as nonrhythmical as the ms. reading 
versetur, and this raises doubts at once about both of them, especially as 
we have a perfect cretic in the in marz preceding the verb. Further, it may 
very well be that the suggested irony depends, not on the word piscatum 
in the preceding sentence, but on dolabra. “I’m waiting for someone to 
use a dolabra on the sea next.’’ The appropriate phrase in the connection 
would be verset arva (cf. Horace, Odes 3.6.39), and this gives a second 
cretic plus an additional syllable, in other words a Cl. III. The ar- of arva 
became attached to verset as -ur, and va, the residue of the word arva, was 
thereafter lost. So then the ridiculous thing in the exrpecto sentence has 
actually been suggested by the preceding dolabra: “I’m waiting for 
someone to hoe the fields in the middle of the 568} Read therefore: μέ 
aliquis in mari verset arva. 


111.17.2: in cubili natant pisces. (G 111: 6-7) 


Against the translators I should suppose that cubile is here used in the 
sense ‘‘pond”’ or “‘tank’’; the word is commonly applied in Latin (see the 
lexicons, s.v. cubile) to the special haunt of all sorts of animals and insects 
(ef. Dial. 7.14.3; Clem. 1.3.3), and is here extended to the receptacle, the 
undertable pond, in which the prospective dinner fish are kept. 
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I11.17.3: quam incredibile . . . gulam pavit. (G 111: 14-17) 


The sentence might have been a little more clearly written, perhaps by 
adding to audirent something such as <ez ore cuiusdam narrantis >. The 
general effect is given by the following: “How incredible it would seem to 
them if (instead of having seen it with their own eyes) they should merely 
hear (from some traveler’s story) that a fish swam in pickle, etc.” In 
the nec cenae causa occidi sed super cenam (‘at dinner’) part of this 
sentence, occzdz sed seems a necessary correction for the occidisse of ®. 
Weare obliged to Pincianus for it. 


III.18.1: ‘nihil est,’ inquis, ‘mullo... vagatio.’ (G 111: 18-22) 


I prefer to read inquit with Koeler and Fickert; nqguis suggests to me 
a defense which is too personalized, whereas inquit generalizes. 

For zllis (€ mss.; the word does not appear at all in the A group) I 
read ullis, which is not infrequently used as a substantive in negative 
clauses. It means “for anybody, I care not whom.”’ The point made is 
defensive; you must not charge the epicures with being the only persons 
who think the sight of the dying mullet, with all its shifting colors, is the 
most beautiful thing imaginable; it is true of any persons who happen to 
see it. 

Read animam afficienti with Axelson, SS, p. 52. Below, retain in 
ceteras facies with the ® mss.; “there is a shifting of color, as the fish 
hangs between life and death, into the other shades,’’—other shades, 
that is, than the reddish and the pale (pink) just mentioned. 


II1.18.1:langor . . . ferculo expiret. (G 111: 22-112: 5) 


There is nothing objectionable in longa except the difficulty of finding a 
Substantive for it to modify. However, with Oltramare, I see no reason 
to doubt that Z alone may have preserved the tradition with its negle- 
gentia, or, if not that, at least to have left a good guess registered for us. 
Expressero of the ® mss. along with AB is, as Oltramare points out, prob- 
ably a crasis in copying for expressa sero, with the text reading thus: 
quam sero expressa, sero. 

With these assumptions (and they are considerable, but the situation 
without them seems to me desperate) we have the sentence running like 
this: longa somniculosae inertisque luxuriae neglegentia, quam sero expressa, 
sero circumscribi se . . . sensit. This translates: ‘‘The long negligence of a 
sleepy and sluggish sensuality, how late revealed, has been late (as well) 
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in coming to realize that it is being robbed and swindled of a great good.” 
Note Oltramare’s observations, I, p. 134, n. 2. . 

Of course, what was actually being revealed (expressa) was the fact 
that by oversight (per neglegentiam) the epicures had long been losing 
the best part of the entertainment; in that sense their negligence (or 
oversight) was made clear along with the comprehension of their loss. 
Instead of saying: convivae senserunt se, somniculosos et inertes, per 
neglegentiam quae tandem expressa quam sero est, fraudari tanto bono, 
Seneca makes neglegentia the subject, in spite of, or perhaps for the sake 
of, the difficult involution thus necessitated. 

In what follows, mzrabamur (G 112: 5) means ‘‘we formerly used to 
feel surprised.” It was in those days considered marvelous that a rapid 
delivery system had been arranged for getting a fish by special messen- 
ger direct from the sea to the mansion of the epicure. ‘‘Where has high 
living now arrived in its refinements?” The fish must now be brought 
alive, not merely to the epicure’s mansion, but to his very table. Cf. zlla 
audiebamus ... at nunc audimus (G 112: 17-18). 


IIT.18.3: ‘hodie eductus est.’ “nescio. . . agat.’’ (6 112:10-12) 


Oltramare’s zpsz oportet me credere: “I have to put my faith in the 
fish itself,’ would be perfect if it explained the presence of credas: as it is, 
I suspect he has here been more brilliant than even Seneca. 

I think the original reading was simply zpse oportet ne credas, with the 
de re magna tibi implied from the preceding sentence; the meaning is: “J 
don’t trust you on so important a matter; you oughtn’t to trust yourself.” 
That is, in effect, the following: ““You’re a good, honest, well-meaning 
fellow, but one gets confused about these tremendously important things, 
and your best protection against yourself is to bring the fish here alive 
(huc afferatur; coram me animam agat). That will guarantee the truth 
of your statements, and keep you from lying, consciously or uncon- 
sciously.”’ 


111.18.8: quantum . . . pereunt f his accedit, tantoque . . . contemnens. 

(G 112: 14-17) 

I feel with Axelson, SS, p. 53, that Gronovius was right with his 
pereuntis for pereunt his. The applicability of perewntis as an epithet for 
luxuriae was missed, or perhaps the word was divided through sheer be- 
wilderment into pereunt is, to be followed presently by pereunt his. Notice 
the sound Cl. I rhythm in peredntis accédit. 

Beyond that, I would read tanto[ que], translating the whole sentence 
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thus: “‘the greater the growth of the sophistication of a decaying luxury, 
the more subtly and the more refinedly everyday lunacy thinks up 
something or other, despising what has become commonplace by use.” 


III.18.6: ex his nemo... quam optavit. (G 113: 6-8) 

We have here in -tris sui sustinet a Cl. ΤΙ rhythm, parallel to the pre- 
ceding -enti amico assidet. We may therefore regard sustinet as the end of 
the sentence formally; to it is appended, sotto voce, the bitter (quam 
optavit!). 1 would punctuate: sustinet,—quam optavit! 


III.19.4: habet ergo . . . sub aliquo lacu emergunt. (G 114: 6-11) 


There is no need with Gercke to create for this passage another class 
of rivers, partly open in their course until they finally sink into some vast 
hollow of the earth. Seneca is thinking of underground streams analo- 
gously with the surface streams we know which flow on to their absorp- 
tion in sea or ocean; so these underground rivers reach their particular 
goal, but it is a subterranean sea or ocean (sinus terrae) that absorbs them. 

Oltramare also observes, I, p. 137, n. 2, that the apparently parallel 
passage of the Aetna (lines 124 ff.) provides for only two sorts of under- 
ground rivers. - 


11.19.4 fin.: ut appareat . . . fluminwm fontes. (G 114:12-14) 


Oltramare’s translation: dont on ne peut pas plus atteindre l’extrémité 
qu’on ne peut connaitre les sources de fleuves, seems quite unjustified by 
common sense; after all, the sources of many rivers were well known to 
the ancients. The translation does, however, reflect a real difficulty in the 
Latin. 

I think the verb tanguntur is to be used again with fluminum fontes, 
and that the meaning is: “the distant parts of which (subterranean 
lake) are not drawn upon as the sources of rivers are.”’ The sources of 
rivers are, in fact, known at times to be severely drawn upon, even to 
the point of exhaustion. Tangere in that sense seems to be colloquial, as 
in Plautus, M.G. 3.2.10: tetigit calicem clanculum. 


_JI1.20.4: inde est . . . subinde extrahuntur. (G 115: 15-17) 


The eundem has elicited guesses like Tyanewm from Gercke and Eury- 
minaeum (sic!) from Garrod, but it is much simpler and more to the point, 
as well as palaeographically reasonable, to read eiusdem, where the pro- 
noun refers to the haec aqua of the preceding sentence; lacus has the 
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common enough meaning of “basin, tank, tub.”’ The reference is either 
to a small business engaged in producing curios in this way for sale, or to 
an experiment anyone can make for himself should he find himself in 
that vicinity. ““Take any object and put it into a tank of the same water; 
it comes out petrified.”’ I should also prefer the reading adzectae, though 
I do not think that there is anything about abiectae that renders my 
explanation of the passage impossible; it is not binding on us to empha- 
size the ab. 


111.28.1: haec est. . . reddita est ratio. (G 117: 13 ff.) 


I follow the order of words given in Z, namely, aquarum, ut videtur, 
divisio, to which I attach the quaedam: “a certain method of classifying” 
(but not the only method). Divisio quaedam gives us a Cl. I rhythm. 

The classification follows, where I reject, with Oltramare, post illam 
(A group) or post illum (® group). The arrangement is: (1) <aquae> ex 
posterioribus, (2) caelestes . . . excutiunt, (3) ex terrenis, (a) quae in 
summa humo repunt, (b) aliae abditae. 


111.24.3: quem non falli. . . praelabitur. (G 118: 11-17) 


The Latin is sketchy because to such connoisseurs in baths and their 
heating plants as the Romans the point was obvious and Seneca did not 
linger over it. It will improve Gercke’s text to place full stops after 
calefiunt and calefacit. The sense seems to be this: ‘‘Hot steam is forced 
into the baths <from the springs> in place of using a boiler; this, 
which is piped, warms the walls and the vessels of the bath quite as 
effectively as any hypocaust would. Finally, all the cold water, as it 
passes on its way, is thus changed into hot, and contracts no <offen- 
sive > odor from the steam chest, because it glides along < perfectly > 
enclosed.” 


III.26.2 fin.: ita quod impendio solebat, id incremento accidit. (G 123:11) 


The verb accidit is very unsatisfactory in a description of an assumed 
proportional variation as between planetary pressure and river volume; 
we should not say “‘goes to increase, as chance will have it’’ in such a con- 
nection. Much better is the tautology of E’s zncremento accedit. 

I am disposed to think that incremento may be a marginal note to 
explain 7m vicem, which it subsequently displaced; id in vicem accedit 
seems like the appropriate conclusion to the sentence. I also Jean to 
Koeler’s impendi| 0], feeling great difficulty in an unattached solebat with 
the dative. It is hardly necessary to add <7is> with Madvig. 
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III.26.5: opinio est Alpheon . .. agere sub mare cursum. (G 124: 9-11) 


With Z (so Oltramare) read, as Skutsch conjectured, marz for mare, 
thus avoiding a clausula heroa. 


TII.26.6: hoc et a te creditum est, ut in prima parte <dixi>. (G 124: 13-14) 


There should, if possible, be some explanatory feature connected with 
any proposal to complete the apparently unfinished μέ in prima parte, a 
feature to suggest why a word has dropped out—which, of course, the 
dixi added by Gercke does not provide. Iam led to put forward <ludisti > 
in view of (1) its well-known employment to describe indulging in the 
practice of poetry not professionally but as an avocation, and (2) the lu- 
of Lucili following; ‘‘as you, Lucilius, have sung in the introduction of 
your poem.” Seneca is fond of referring to Lucilius’ poetical achievement. 


II1.26.7 fin. : quaedam vero partes. . . colore foedo. (G 125: 5-9) 


The turbulentae avis (-ti avis: Z) of the mss. is a puzzle. We can hardly 
accept Gercke’s turbulentae vis as a descriptive genitive modifying mare; 
the usage of the genitive singular of vis and the word arrangement are 
against it. It would be pleasant to accept Castiglioni’s turbulenta vis 
maris, the change which really suggests itself to everyone, but it does not 
explain the ms. situation. Haase’s turbulenti<s> a<q>uis comes close 
to the Z reading, and may be right. 

It is natural to think that, certis temporibus being mentioned in the 
main sentence, the subordinate sentence, so specific as to place, should 
also be specific as to time, but the parallel in Pliny’s V.H. 2.220, iden- 
tical in its statement of place, is not wholly clear on the matter of time 
either, unless it means that the seas in general are purged regularly every 
full moon, but that some of them have, in addition, fixed times of special 
-purgation. Oltramare, feeling that in order to implement the main sen- 
tence the subordinate (ut c’rca) sentence should fix the time, has made 
out of turbulentae avis the phrase turbulenta <aequinoctii> vice: “les 
jours tumultueux de l’équinoxe.”” That might very well represent Pliny’s 
et stato tempore; naturally, it assumes no small amount of ms. corruption. 

I have myself thought that the ms. tradition may represent an original 
- turbulente <alternis> an<n>is. The deterioration begins with the skip- 
ping of <alternis> and proceeds through the minor corruptions of 
an<n>is and turbulente into avis and turbulentae. On the whole, this is 
based on the same theory as Oltramare’s, namely, that there is not only 
the general plenilunar purgation at Messana and Mylae, but also a special 
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one, stato tempore. The phenomenon mentioned is exemplified in some 
degree every full moon, but more strikingly yet at some other regularly 
recurring date. 


I11.27.2 med. : subito ad ruinam toto impetu venit. (G 126: 14-15) 


The rhythm (Cl. I b) approves Skutsch’s vent<e>t for venit (CI1.IV); 
the sense also favors it. The present tenses are reasonable for the re- 
peated acts of a long process of building up (utztur, dispensat), but a 
present tense is not suitable for an anticipated catastrophe, especially 
when the adverb subito has been used; this excludes the idea of “little 
by little.”’ 


1Π1.27.2 med.: quam longo tempore. . . negotio solvitur. (G 126: 15-19) 


The other two quam clauses have rhythmic clausulae (III ai:> and 
I 82), and the at quam clause likewise (Cl. IT). When we observe that the 
transposition of educatur and tener would produce a Cl. II in the remain- 
ing guam clause, it would seem that educatur tener ought to be read in 
that order. 


II1.27.7 fin.: novissime . . . diffunditur. (G 128: 1-2) 


The clausular rhythm -tusque diffunditur (11) is sound; thus Oltra- 
mare’s <cadaveribus> onustus|que], improbable in itself, is to be re- 
jected. 

The missing word is <ruina>, after magna, lost through the homoeo- 
teleuton. The meaning is: “finally gaining glory in a great field of action, 
namely, the destruction of whole nations, and loaded down therewith, 
it spreads out far and wide.” 


III.27.9: ubi per campestria . . . aquas impellit. (G 128: 8-10) 


This sentence should either dispense with the sed or be provided with a 
verb for that part of it which precedes the sed; of course, if a suitable 
verb can be found, the sed may well remain. Z’s languisset, through 
Oltramare’s languit sed, seems to solve the difficulty. This gives a Cl. I 
rhythm in any event, and perhaps languit may be scanned as a trisyllable 
to produce a Cl. II. 

Z’s impluit is correctly read as impulit by Oltramare and Castiglioni. 
The fact that the next clause uses present tenses for the Danube need 
not, in Seneca, cause any surprise; inconcinnity is with him on this point 
common enough, as Bourgery remarks (Sénéque prosateur, pp. 330-331). 
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III.27.9: iuga ipsa sollicitat ferens secum madefacta montium latera. 

.(G128: 11-12) 

The recurring montium in line 12 seems unfortunate after its use in 
line 11; the madefacta latera, in the absence of montium, would naturally 
be referred to the last substantive preceding, namely, iuga tpsa. But 
montium latera is a Cl. I b rhythm, and is therefore probably correct; the 
ancients appear to have been less sensitive than ourselves to such repe- 
titions made within narrow compass. 


II1.27.9: omnia enim ipse 5101 praecluserat. (G 128: 15-16) 


Read with Z (not here followed by Oltramare) szbz 7986, and thus secure 
a Cl. I rhythm. 


111.27.10: interim permanent... ex malo colligit. (G 128: 17-19) 


As Oltramare remarks, I, p. 150, n. 3, we could well dispense with diu 
and even with sic. I am disposed to accept Kroll’s dum for diu, which in- 
volves the replacing of the colon after colligit by a comma. 


III.27.10: iam enim promovet... unius laci redigit. (G 129: 1-4) 


We might be inclined to think that the river floods are pushed back by 
the advance of the sea over the land, but the ms. reading says the con- 
trary, and Seneca may have wished to represent things in that way. 
Retain therefore sed prohibent. What follows should be punctuated thus: 
pars tamen maior, ut maligno ostio, retenta restagnat, giving a Cl. Il 
rhythm to the comparison phrase, and a Cl. I to the main sentence. 
Translations do not seem to take account of the fact that μέ here sug- 
gests a comparison: “blocked (retenta) as <one sometimes is> at an 
unfriendly door.” 


11.27.14: dixit ingentia . . . imaginem concepit. (G 130: 2-3) 


Oltramare rightly with the mss. cepzt as against Kroll’s <con>cepit; the 
latter destroys the clausular rhythm. Jmaginem cepit means just what it 
says: ‘“‘caught the picture.’’ The concepisti ¢maginem six lines below is not 
_the same statement, but a variation: “you have formed the picture.” 


111.28.2: ubi instat .. . amnes abundare. (ἃ 130: 20 ff.) 


Axelson, SS, pp. 57-59, makes it clear that the punctuation here must 
be concesserim, suppressis . . . sicciore, austris, etc. The meaning is: ‘with 
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the suppression of the north winds and, in general, of all drier blasts, the 
clouds and streams are filled by the breezes of the south.” The important 
points here are (1) the special use of et for “‘and, in general,”’ and (2) the 
fact that flatu sicciore, quite apart from its inapplicability to austris, 
should not, in Senecan Latin prose, have been regarded as an ablative of 
description. This latter is almost entirely displaced in Silver Latin by the 
genitive. Austris is a causal ablative with abundare. 


111.28.4: (cava eius et plana [eius] .. . aequatus est). (G 131: 19-20) 


The ezus following plana has, as a rule, been edited out of the text, 
though Haase retains it, but it is the almost uniform ms. tradition, F 
excluded. I suggest that the original text was: cava eius et plano inferiora 
sunt, with the meaning: “15 hollow spaces are lower even than its 
(general) level.’’ This seems to be what Gercke wishes to express by his 
etiam planis. 

There is no difficulty with the rest, despite Gercke’s obelus. [stzs is 
“from these,’’ namely, the cava and the planum; adeo (not a deo) with 
rotundum means “approximately rounded off.” The spherical earth has 
not a uniformly smooth surface, yet, viewed in the large, it is an orbis 
aequatus adeo in rotundum. The caves and the hollows balance off the 
mountains—an idea which no doubt suggested to Schultess his edztzs for 
astis. 


111.28.5: sed quemadmodum . .. sic[cum] .. . apparet. (G 131: 22-24) 


Devexa sunt fallunt by its Cl. I rhythm clearly indicates that we should 
make no addition to it such as Gercke’s interdum, tantum would imply. 
Yet it seems plausible that at some stage in the ms. tradition somebody 
read sic as siccum and, taking it with fallunt, interpreted ‘deceive one 
who is perfectly sober.’’ Read sic [cwm], where sic resumes guemad- 
modum. 


111.28.7: et maria inter se componet. (G 134: 15) 


If the maria and the inter se exchange places, maria componet produces 
a Cl. I a, rhythm. It seems reasonable to make this exchange in this 
highly rhythmical passage. 


III.29.8: nihilominus . . . aestas prohibebitur. (G 134: 19-20) 


Nthilominus, “less by nothing,”’ should, strictly interpreted, mean “‘the 
same as ever.’”’ The word must, however, be fitted into the context, and 
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when we read, immediately following, the words aestas prohibebitur, we 
can see that “less by nothing”’ implies not merely something static, but a 
change in the plus direction, namely, more winter less summer. Nihilo- 
minus is then practically ironic. 


I1J.29.9: unus humanum genus condet dies. (G 135: 6) 

It is possible that the traditional ms. order of these words is incorrect. 
As they stand they give no recognizable clausular rhythm; on the other 
hand, the order genus condet dies unus humanum produces a Cl. I rhythm 
where the cretic-spondee is preceded by another cretic. This is a point 
worth urging in a passage where rhythm is continuous. And it must be 
noticed that the reordering proposed is not a miscellaneous operation 
picking words at haphazard, but simply the transposition of two groups 
of words. 


111.30.2: non vides... exiturus incurrat? (G 135: 16-17) 

Gercke’s tamquam <numquam> is an example of (1) stereotyped 
palaeographical method, (2) failure to reckon with the order of the Latin 
words. The sentence runs thus: wt fluctus/in litora tamquam exiturus/in- 
currat; Gercke no doubt connected in litora with incurrat, which is felt, 
probably, but only in a secondary way. Translate: “how the wave rushes 
in as though it intended to move right out on to the shore.” For exzre of 
sea action, compare 3.27.10 fin. 


111.30.3: mentior nisi . . . finis aliquando est. (G 135: 24-26) 

In the nisi clause, obviously constructed to contain two statements in 
parallel, namely, erwentibus terram umor occurrit and eruendi finis ali- 
quando est, we have in the first’ as successive items the digging, the mois- 
ture, and the stopping of the task, and in the second, as zt stands, we have 
the digging and the cessation of the task, but in place of the moisture 
comes—aliquando! This may indeed lead us to suspect that Z is correct 
with its a liquido. Examination of the clausular rhythm shows that jinis a 
liquido est is equally satisfactory with finis aliquando est, and Z, as more 
than once, has shown what seems the more plausible reading. The a 
liquido is an ablative of source: “a termination of digging arising from 
wetness.’’ Something might also be said for reading mentiar rather than 
-mentior: ‘‘may I be found a liar unless, οἷο. 


111.30.4 med.: et maiore hiatu solvet. (G 136: 5-6) 
In the phrase maiore hiatu solvet the last word is to be treated as a tri- 
syllable, δ δέ, in order to produce a clausular rhythm (II be). 
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111.30.5: cum semel aliquid . . . fiet irruptio. (G 136: 11-13) 


The word idonea, standing thus bare and unattended, is difficult, de- 
spite Oltramare’s note (I, p. 158, n. 3) on his translation of it by the word 
‘“‘appropriée,”’ namely, “16 monde est une symphonie qui est faite de dis- 
sonances resolues.”’ Kroll’s dzutina, although suitable enough, is an im- 
probable replacement. Z reads, peculiarly enough, istitonea, which may 
be a corruption of zstuc zdonea, “‘thitherwards suitable,” that is, ‘suitable 
for that end,’’ namely, in concordiam confirmandam, as the preceding 
sentence suggests. 


111.30.8: omne ex integro animal... natus. (G 136: 26-27) 


Read auspicis for auspiciis to obtain the Cl. I rhythm. Retain the 
gloriabitur of the ® mss. to obtain a Cl. IV rhythm; the reading generabi- 
tur destroys all rhythm. The exegesis of the first five words of line 26 is 
apparent if once we realize the condensation that is occurring: omne ex 
integro animal gloriabitur <se esse ex integro>. Translate: ‘“‘every living 
thing born anew will glory <in his new birth>.” What that new birth 
brings for beasts is inferentially determined by the fuller form of the de- 
scription of the new man, inscius scelerum et melioribus auspicis natus. So 
the animals of the new earth, to begin with at least, will be gentle, and 
nonpredatory either on man or on one another. 


BOOK IVa 
IV A praef. 2: nec est mirum . . . singuli. (G 137: 14-138: 4) 


There is no longer any point in discussing the influence of the posses- 
sion of authority (zmperium) on one; the reference to that, slight at the 
best, has exhausted itself in section 1. That section ends with the state- 
ment: “You get on famously with yourself.’’ Next question: ‘“‘Why does 
that happen to so few?” 

Read, therefore, stud contingere; imperiost (Erasmus, for the 7mperio 
st of the Φ mss.) nobis ipsi ac (Z) molesti sumus; [si] modo, etc. The 
second sz was developed after the zmperiosi had got written zmperio sz, a 
natural parallelism to set up. 


IV A praef. 2 fin.: quod est . .. contubernio rixa. (G 138: 3-6) 


Punctuate with a period after the erurimus which precedes quod; the 
sollicitudine exurimus gives definitely a Cl. II rhythm. Write quod simply, 
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not <denique> quod (Gercke), nor <et> quod (Skutsch); cf. Axelson, 
NSS, p. 195, on E.M. 87.10. 

Singuli does not mean, as Clarke (p. 159) thinks, ‘‘alone with our- 
selves,” but “single individuals (rather than manifold personalities in 
one).”’ This is the legitimate completion of the preceding description of 
distraction in the soul; it is also the required introduction to the following 
necesse clause: “‘when such a horde of vices bunk together, there is bound 
to be a perpetual wrangle.’”’ A wrangle, that is, among the numerous per- 
sonalities combined in the personality that is only in appearance a unity. 


IV A praef. 4 fin.: incredibile est . . . petitur. (G 138: 14-16) 


Axelson, NSS, p. 227. has solved the mystery of this sentence with his 
tegitur for petitur; the latter, as he remarks, is an easy error in place of 
tegitur for a mind still occupied retrospectively with patet. The tegitur is 
beautifully confirmed by the subsequent phrase per ornamenta, where 
Oltramare’s f <er>deris out of Z’s fieris is a perfect emendation. Gercke’s 
attempts to improve fiet of the mss. are pathetic. It ought to be pointed 
out further, in connection with Axelson’s emendation, that the order of 
the words quisque patet should be reversed for a Cl. I b rhythm. 

I agree with Axelson in deleting from the text fortasse . . . petitur as 
pure stupidity, a stupidity based on an attempt to make something epi- 
grammatic of the former sentence after the corruption petitur for tegitur 
had been introduced. Fortasse is in any event non-Senecan. 


IV A praef. 7: ‘nec invidebo’ . . . ‘despolient.’ (G 139: 12-18) 


Litem has been altered to aleam (“the gamble’) by Muret, to vicem 
(“the ups and downs”’) by Koeler. Both obviously felt that, in view of the 
run of the whole sentence, the word controlling emendi vendendique must 
express in itself the idea of chance. This litem does not do directly, it is 

certain, but it does suggest the unpredictable outcome of legal actions 
arising from commercial dealings for purchase or sale. Its position be- 
tween dubiam fortunam on the one hand and incertam fidem on the other 
makes its value in the sentence reasonably clear. 


IV A praef. 8: ‘te,’ inquit, ‘longiorem . .. compositi.’ (G 139: 18-20) 

The objections to Kroll’s pitheci cum (pictae or picte, &; Z, thecisum) 
are (1) that we have no knowledge of an ape being matched against a 
Thracian in Rome’s gladiatorial games; (2) that si¢mius, “monkey,” 
should be used rather than pithecus, ‘‘ape.’’ See Oltramare, II, A ppendice 
exégétique, p. 340. 
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But, as for (1), this implies that we are bound to take compositi only 
in the technical sense of “paired, matched,” whereas in fact it may very 
well mean nothing more than ‘‘compared’’; thus the phrase would mean 
“the height of an ape compared with a Thracian’s,” the cum Thraece 
being a common brachylogy for cum statura Thraecis. As for (2), we 
might read pitheciz, genitive of pitheciwm (πιθήκιον), ‘‘little ape,” as in 
Plautus, M/.G. 4.1.42. But in any case it is unreasonable to pretend to 
supervise overcarefully the vocabulary of a literary man. 


IV A praef. 11: frugalitatem ... praecidit. (G 140: 10-12) 


Correct Gercke’s text by punctuating with a period after praecidit; 
this obviously belongs with what precedes, since each new point of attack 
is indicated by a second person singular verb. 

In line 11 the obelus may be removed. Undoubtedly the correct reading 
is a nostris moribus (so Z, with the error, however, of an “‘s” inserted to 
produce morsibus). Moribus resiluit is a Cl. II bi rhythm. With morizbus 


in the text, the zllos following becomes at once clear. 


IV A praef. 11: coepisti mirari... omnibus. (G 140: 12-16) 


Illos quoque quos transit abducit is very Senecan indeed in its epigram- 
matic quality. It appears at first sight to say: ‘‘(his charm) leads away 
(with it) even those whom it passes by,”’ which looks like a self-contra- 
diction. Abducit is, however, metaphorical, ‘‘transports.’’ Quos transit 
means, with the quoque, ‘“‘“even those who are not included within its 
range.” 

Gratuitum . . . meritum must surely mean, not ‘‘a favor which costs 
him nothing” (so Clarke and Oltramare), but a favor which falls upon 
anyone he chances to meet, “costing them nothing.” They are mere 
casually encountered persons who do nothing whatever to merit his 
attention in any way, nor have even sought it; yet his charm radiates 
upon them too. 

I should be tempted to regard est quam hic omnibus as a Cl. II rhythm 
with a tolerated hiatus in the nonelision of guam. 


IV A praef. 11: coepisti.. . recipit. (G 140: 12-21) 


I am entirely in agreement with Axelson’s arrangement and punctua- 
tion of this passage; cf. SS, pp. 64-65. The points are these: (1) the whole 
sentence nemo .. . patitur is a parenthesis; (2) within its subordinate 
clause, cum... patitur, there is developed a second parenthesis, tania... 
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redolet. Since we have already used the ordinary parenthetic signs for the 
whole sentence nemo . . . patitur, it is now necessary to enclose tanta... 
redolet between dashes, all of which reveals the awkwardness of the 
sentence into which the overwrought style and the language of excessive 
compliment have carried Seneca. 

I translate somewhat freely and fully because of the difficulty of com- 
posing in brief any commentary that will serve as well as a translation to 
bring out the numerous points involved. “You began to express your 
admiration of his social graces and his unstudied charm, which trans- 
ports (into ecstasies) even those whom it does not (directly) concern, 
(constituting) a service of pure good will even to those whom he meets 
only in the way. (For there is not a living soul who is as dear to any one 
individual as he is to all, while at the same time everyone readily suffers 
his ‘sweetness and light’ which he so generously distributes, to be 
reckoned as a debt incurred, for which each individual who encounters it 
feels personally liable—such is the force of that which is naturally good 
wherein one suspects neither craft nor artifice.) On this point too he (suc- 
cessfully) withstood your flatteries, etc.” 


IV A praef. 12 med.: semper enim . . . auctoritas. (G 140: 25-141: 1) 


The ® reading veritas appears to be confirmed by that of Z, namely, a 
vero petitura veritas; in this Z reading the “‘a”’ attached to petztur is simply 
a reminiscence from the a vero phrase preceding as the scribe again 
strikes the ver- idea. 

I believe that the original reading was therefore this: semper enim falsis 
a vero veritas petitur; the last two words I have transposed (1) to obtain 
the assonance a vero veritas, (2) to give a Cl. I b rhythm. The meaning is: 
“always men seek from what is true the suggestion of truth for what is 
false.” 


IV A praef. 13: ‘vis tuista verba. . . vellem.’ (G 141: 5-10) 


‘When some flatterer approaches you, say this to him: ‘Those phrases 
of yours are the kind of formal compliments which magistrates exchange, 
along with the transfer of lictors (at the year’s end). Will you kindly take 
_ them on to someone who, disposed to square the account, is willing to 
listen to whatever you will say? I do not wish to deceive and I cannot be 
deceived; I should like to be praised by you, were it not that you praised 
the bad as well’ "1 cannot see how any reading but Gronovius’ dizeris 
can be tolerated here. 
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The hollowness of official “congratulations”? when an office is vacated 
by one politician and taken over by another is too prominent a feature 
of all democratic experience to need comment. On paria facturus see 
Axelson NSS, p. 225, with examples provided there. Note that there is, 
in the Latin of the speech translated above, a switch from second singular 
to second plural. If this is not just a slip, the meaning of the vobzs must 
be “you and your kind.” 


IV A praef. 15: non mihiin amicitia...evertere. (G 141: 19-23) 


In amicitia Gaetulici means: cum essem amicus Gaetulici; “when I was 
the friend of Gaetulicus, Gaius Caesar failed to undermine my loyalty 
to him.” Clarke (p. 163) has quite misunderstood this. In persona occurs 
several other times in Seneca, but is odd here in the singular with ama- 
torum depending on it, almost as if it had become phraseological in the 
sense quod pertinet ad. ‘‘In the case of other persons affection for whom 
brought sorrow, Messalina and Narcissus were unable to alter my firm 
line of policy.” See Axelson, NSS, p. 228, for valuable and interesting 
observations on the Senecan use of persona. 


IV A praef. 17: ne examinavi quidem .. . misi. (G 142: 9-13) 


Oltramare makes consilium the object of msi, and translates: “je n’ai 
pas pris un parti désespéré,”’ but surely for a Roman it would be hard to 
separate ultzmum from consilium. Schultess, realizing the force of this 
objection, proposed ultima. 

Gercke sought for the natural <me> after ultimum or before misi; the 
latter placing would wreck the clausula. The object is most readily re- 
covered by assuming a haplography at the conclusion of the preceding 
sentence and the beginning of this: an fidem pro me. <Me>. “I did not 
launch myself upon a counsel of despair.” 


IV A praef. 17: videbam . . . mori posse. (G 142: 13-17) 


In my notes made in reading the N.Q. in 1933 I recorded the following 
observation: ‘‘Haberetur occidi: these words are the conjecture of For- 
tunatus for the ms. haberentur occisi. But I must confess I prefer the ms. 
reading to the alteration: ‘among his works of mercy were reckoned those 
whom he had slain.’—a perfectly sound and rather graphic sentence.’ ”’ 
In the same year, Axelson, SS, p. 65, was saying: ‘‘An der rhetorisch ge- 
farbten Wendung inter . . . occisi sollen wir sicher keinen Buchstaben 
fndern.”’ 
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On aperto ore in line 16, Axelson, SS pp. 65-66, had proposed operto 
ore, feeling that aperto ore was a rather foolish phrase; for operto ore he 
cites several apparent parallels in like situations. However, in NSS, p. 55, 
n. 43, he retracts his original proposal, realizing that in the parallel pas- 
sages advanced the face was not covered. He also feels, and I think 
rightly, that Seneca’s aperto ore aims to express the same idea as πρὸς 
κῦμα χανών, Odyssey 12.350. 


IV A praef. 21 fin.: quae quattuor ... cepit. (G 143: 20-144: 3) 


I have five observations to make on this passage: (1) Gercke’s quae 
for cum (line 20), and Oltramare’s <quae> (line 1, p. 144), give the 
proper anaphora in the introduction of the second and the third limbs of 
the description (historically) of Sicily. (2) G. Miiller’s aluztque should, I 
think, be accepted (and so Oltramare) for aliudque (HEPZ): palaeo- 
graphically good, it emphasizes the idea not simply of a single or a fleeting 
experience, which might be indicated by a plain vzdzt, but of the con- 
tinuance of hostilities in and around Sicily. The rhythm is sound, Cl. I ay. 
(3) There is no need to work in a mention of Antony; Seneca has not, in 
mentioning four principes, bound himself to comment specifically on 
each, and further, Antony was never so directly and so personally con- 
cerned with Sicily as were the other three. In any event, he appears in 
the inclusive omniwm before cepit. (4) The verbs erexit, fatigavit, and 
transtulit all correspond soundly enough with historical events. Oltra- 
mare, II, p. 179, n. 2, explains fatigavit well: ‘‘Pompée mit, 4 plusieurs 
reprises, Octavien dans une position facheuse; de 1A sans doute fatigavit.”’ 
An argument could be made for the fastigavit of Z (see Oltramare, loc. 
cit.), but it would be rather ‘‘precious”’ after erext. (5) Cepit, in the com- 
bination omnium (se. fortunam) cepit, means “‘decided.”’ Strictly, cepzt 
has the sense “embraced,” but the context here would cause it to signify 
“Sneluded decisively.” 


IV A praef. 22 fin.: cum Pompeius... Lepidus suum. (ἃ 144: 8-9) 


It must be presumed that a great praefatio of this sort, strongly 
marked by the use not only of clausular rhythms but also of rhythms 
running all through the sentences, independent of sentence end and clause 
- close, would hardly falter at the very conclusion and there be found 
rhythmless. Read therefore, with a very simple correction, Lepidus <et> 
suum (Cl. IV az). The translation shows the appropriateness of the sug- 
gestion: ‘“‘Pompey fled before the army of another, Lepidus before even 
his own!” 
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IV A.2.3: nunc vero magnas... colligitur. (G 145: 17-146: 3) 


Read: et in paludes diffusus <in>gentibus <orbibus> sparsas. The 
orbibus was lost through homoeoteleuton; this rendered ingentibus in- 
comprehensible, and the text was ‘‘improved”’ by dropping the initial zn-. 
Sparsas affiliated itself with diffusus, and became sparsus. Translate: 
“breaks up into swamps stretching out in vast rings.”’ 


IV A.2.5 fin.: in vastam ... <solo> destitutus cadit. (G 146: 19) 


The <solo> of Gercke’s text (Rossbach’s conjecture) is unnecessary. 
Destitutus means “‘defrauded,”’ a poetic term for a river reaching the edge 
of a shelf it has been crossing and then plunging down into the chasm 
suddenly. Of course it actually is by the shelf that it has been defrauded, 
but that could be left to the imagination of an ancient reader, whatever 
Rossbach and Gercke may have thought about a modern one. 


IV A.2.8 med.: initio diducitur . .. maris stagnat. (G 148: 7-9) 


Oltramare translates initio by “δὰ début de la crue,’ and Clarke (p. 
170) by “αὖ first near its bank,’’ which I find beyond my understanding. 
I think znztio means “at first, upstream,” and that the sentence as a 
whole translates thus: ‘‘ Upstream, to begin with, the river runs in sepa- 
rate channels; next, as the waters become joined, it spreads out into the 
form of a broad and muddy sea.?’ 


IV A.2.9: nam cum turbulentus fw7t ... relinquit. (G 148: 15-16) 


The ® reading fiat is itself against the clausular rhythm which here 
demands v Ὁ, but this @ reading does point to a subjunctive. When there- 
fore in Z we find the subjunctive fluat agreeable to sense and also rhyth- 
mically sound, there should be little question about accepting it as the 
correct reading. 


IV A.2.10: mira itaque . . . sed ipsas. (G 148: 20-149: 2) 


The objection to the argument by Axelson, NSS, p. 230, in favor of 
minimum (as against nimium), the reading of HZ, is that he interprets 
temperat in the sense of “waters,’’ using a poetic, not a scientific, parallel, 
namely, Georgics 1.110. But the fundamental sense of the verb temperare 
is ‘‘to mix elements in due proportion’”’—here river silt and a sandy soil, 
as the illato enim limo sentence shows. If Seneca had wished to refer 
clearly and specifically to the watering of the soil at this point, it was 
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quite open to him to have written quod irrigat terram, which presents as 
good a rhythm as quod solum temperat. 

Further, as against Axelson, even admitting for the sake of argument 
that temperat can mean “‘waters” here, it would seem strange to use the 
superlative when only two things are compared, the watering power of 
the river and its capacity as the rejuvenator of a soil by supplying 
“binder.”? Why not minus rather than minimum? And again, it would 
seem very forced to say that the least of the Nile’s benefits lies in the fact 
that it waters the soil; among the river’s several benefits there must be 
some one better qualified to be called least. 

Nimiumque is a corruption for viriwmque, and after virrwmque the word 
<indicium> was lost when the scribe’s eye skipped to the in before eo. 
The translation is: “ΤῸ such a degree does the Nile avoid erosion and 
abrasion (of its territory) that, on the contrary, it lends it strength, and 
the evidence of the strength lies in the fact that it keeps the soil in due 
balance, for by bringing in mud it saturates the soil and binds it. Thus 
Egypt owes to the Nile not merely the fertility of its soil, but the soil 
1056 11. For zndictum used as this interpretation will require, compare 
6.24.3. 


IV A.2.12: quodcumque. .. aliud aquae f litus porrigit. (G 149: 9-11) 


The seven channels of the Nile by which it empties into the Mediter- 
ranean are, even at normal (cum se ripis continet Nilus, line 7), an amaz- 
ing sight: each of them, no matter which you pick, is a veritable sea. 
There are, nonetheless, other branches which it sends out, first on (i.e., 
through) the one shore, then on the other, of any of these seven channels, 
and if the channels are seas, surely these minor branches must be of 
pretty considerable size. Read therefore ἢ (= non) before ignobiles: “not 
to be contemned.”’ The in aliud atque aliud of Z (and so Fortunatus had 
conjectured) seems entirely reasonable, and also explains satisfactorily 
the source of the ms. corruption aquae. 


IV A.2.21: praeterea si... accessio est. (G 152: 9-13) 


This statement of a last objection to the theory set forth in section 17 
- is awkwardly phrased. The sense seems to be this: “Further, if this were 
the cause that brought about the Nile’s rise, it would be in early summer 
that it flowed at fullest volume, for that is the time when the snows are 
still chiefly intact, and when the melting proceeds from what is softest. 
But the Nile is in flood throughout four months, and its rise is unzformly 
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- maintained.’’ By the phrase ex mollissimo tabes est, Seneca means that the 
spring and early summer melting is derived from the newest and hence 
least packed snow, whereas later in the season the material on which 
melting operates is the old, hard-packed snow, and, below that, the ice. 
This latter melts, but melts more slowly; hence the spring and early 
summer run-off far exceeds what comes later—for most rivers, that is. 


IV A.2.24: tunc erat mendacio...fabulas mittere. (G 154: 9-10) 


Z’s licebat seems correct. Jilis refers to externa, the “parts beyond”’ 
including, of course, the people who live in them. Fabulas mittere, a good 
Cl. II rhythm not to be interfered with, means ‘‘to send (us) yarns.” The 
whole sentence translates: ‘‘In those days there was room for lying; when 
there was no knowledge of foreign parts, it was easy for foreign parts to 
ship us romances.” 


BOOK IVs 
IV B.4.1: Poteram ... credulum praesto. (ἃ 162: 7-14) 


This is a peculiar passage, and we have only to study the efforts of the 
translators to see how baffling it has proved. Some points seem, however, 
to have been established in the process of wrestling with it. (1) Quzc- 
quid .. . dicam means, in effect, “I shall answer all that is made a subject 
of inquiry under this topic.” Gercke’s attempt to discriminate between 
the two quaeritur’s, not. crit. ad loc., seems to me quite unsuccessful. 
(2) The nam, line 11, relates not to what immediately precedes it, but to 
quicquid . . . dicam; thus Oltramare, IT, p. 197, n. 2. (3) The proper punc- 
tuation is a comma to follow ἐϊδὲ, line 11. Then the ézbz in the ut clause is 
set off against the mzhz in the main clause; Oltramare, IT, p. 197, n. 3. (4) 
Fallar of the ms., line 11, eludes change of any kind. (5) The quz. . . credu- 
lum praesto clause must be regarded as a playful modification on verum.. . 
persuadetur, line 12; Oltramare, II, p. 197, n. 3: ‘“Sénéque s’amuse et 
force la note.”’ 

All these points should be made to appear in a translation, and I now 
offer this; it will at least have the virtue of being recognizably connected 
with the Latin original: “The inquiry being concluded, I might now dis- 
charge myself, but I shall give you good measure, and having begun to 
make myself a nuisance to you, I shall go on to set forth everything that 
is made a subject of investigation under this heading. (Now these topics 
are being investigated: [a] why there is snow in winter but no hail; [6] 
why in the spring, when the back of the cold is broken, hail falls). For, 
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although I may be deceived according to your way of looking at it, for 
me at all events it is the truth that I am being persuaded of, (and you 
know me) the man who shows himself credulous even as far as that lighter 
type of deceit, for (uttering) which faces are slapped but eyes are not 
gouged out.’’ Major and minor fields of difference over the results of 
research are indicated by terms drawn from the scuffling of a street row. 


IV B.4.2 fin.: vehementior est mutatio . . . tempore adiuvante. (G 162: 
19-20) 


Tempore, ‘‘season,’’ is sound enough, but the tepore of the Codex Mem- 
mianus (see Gercke, praef. xxxv), “warmth,” not only is reasonable in 
meaning but achieves a Cl. III rhythm. Here is a case where, as between 
two readings, each giving sense, the rhythmic argument should be allowed 
to carry weight. Tepor occurs again presently, G. 165, 17. On the shift in 
order of the ms. reading est mutatio, see Axelson, SS, p. 29. 


IV B.11.5: montes 1501... minima vincuntur. (G 167: 16-25) 


This seems worth providing a translation for. At the end of the chap- 
ter, minima vincuntur (Cl. I a1) resists emendation. I entirely agree with 
Axelson, NSS, pp. 40-41, that a <minimis> before minima completes 
the meaning, but I am not certain that it requires formal expression in 
the text. ‘Those mountains yonder to which we lift up our eyes and those 
summits crowned with eternal snow are, for all that, situated in the low- 
est stratum (of the air), and although, to be sure, a mountaintop is nearer 
the sun than a plain or a valley, yet the ‘nearer’ is true only in the same 
sense in which one hair is thicker than another. For if one employs that 
(loose) form of expression, he will find himself saying that one tree is 
‘more contiguous to the sky’ than another tree is. This is utterly mis- 
leading, because among small objects there cannot be any differentiation 
based upon what is large except only as long as it is small objects that are 
being compared with one another. When one comes to the matter of a 
comparison with infinity, it makes no difference how much one small 
object is ‘larger’ than another, because, great as the difference may be, 
yet it is only a case of the infinitely small being surpassed (by the in- 
finitely small).”’ 


IV B.13.1:iubes me litem cum luxuria litigare? (G 168: 12) 


For mentem of the general ms. tradition Gercke offers me litem, palaeo- 
graphically excellent, but litem litigare does not appear to be Latin. His 
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other suggestion is me tandem, hardly to be considered. Oltramare and 
Haase read me tu, with E and T, but this seems only like an earlier editing 
of mentem. 

I suggest me <de >ntem in the Silver Latin sense of ‘‘physician’’ (so in 
Pliny the Elder). The sense then is: ‘Are you telling a physician to 
battle high living?” or preferably, a statement: “You're telling, etc.” 
The physician of the body is always fighting luxurious living in his pa- 
tients and does not need to be reminded of his duty; so, too, the physician 
of the soul wages the same battle but for spiritual reasons. With me- 
<de>ntem read, the sentence smacks of the proverbial: “‘to tell a doctor 
to battle overeating.”’ Just so we say: ‘Any doctor will put you on a diet 
for reducing, first thing.’”’ This fits in well with the following sentence: 
“That’s what the doctor will tell you every time you see him, but what 
good does it do?” The error here is of the sort that arises so easily when a 
hasty glance of the transcriber mistakes a less common word for a more 
common one, the outward form of the two being much alike. 


IV B.13.5 fin.: quamdiu sanus . . . incitat vitium. (G 169: 16-23) 


Despite Gercke’s comment on the subject of zncitat, “sc. aestus ut 
morbus, vix stomachus,’’ I suspect it is precisely stomachus which is the 
subject, after all. It has occupied a prominent place in the preceding 
sentence down as far as sentit, and all that follows thereafter, as far as 
incalescit, deals with its troubles, and aliquid necessario quaeritur may 
very well mean “something is of necessity sought by it.’’ Thus remediis 
meitat vitium means “‘by its ‘remedies’ it (the stomach) only aggravates 
its malady.”’ 


IV B.13.6: deinde numquam . . . rigoris accendit. (G 170: 1-3) 


Axelson’s spirited remarks on the treatment of this. passage by the 
text critics are worth consulting, SS, pp. 68-69. The ms. tradition is 
sound. Prolonged drunkenness first addles (decoquo) the mind, then drives 
it to madness: “der Luxus von Verweichlichung zu Verwilderung fiihrt.” 
Cf. the apt parallel H.M. 47.19 quoted by Axelson: ad rabiem nos cogunt 
pervenire deliciae. 


IV B.13.7 fin. : ita viscera . . . vehementiore perusseris. (G 170: 8-10) 


I feel certain that percusseris, despite inadequate ms. testimony, is the 
correct reading. It produces a Cl. IIT rhythm, against the present non- 
rhythmical sentence close. But beyond that we are dealing with viscera 
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torpentia; surely we want to dash them (percutio) with cold water 
(frigore), an even colder water (vehementiore) than the ordinary cold water 
(frigido, lie 7) which we use on people who have fainted. 


IV B.13.10: et raptim . . . demittunt paene fumantes. (G 171: 1-2) 


Despite the fact that Z stands alone with its in condimento, in view of 
mersatos following we should adopt this reading in default of any knowl- 
edge of what could possibly be meant by the “envelope” or ‘“‘covering”’ 
of mushrooms (7ndumentum). In that connection I emphasize the occur- 
rence here of the participle mersatos, a word surely most inappropriate for 
any kind of indumentum, but very suitable for a condimentum. 


IV B.13.11: febris est... durum atque patiens. (G 171: 7-11) 


Skutsch, as the rhythm (Cl. IT) shows, is right in separating excoquit 
from luxuria, but the pause should be no more than a comma, because 
luxuria resumes the idea of febris within the limits of the same sentence, 
standing in apposition to it. In the same way, znvictum malum is in appo- 
sition to luxuria. Febris is the general term, ‘“‘a fever.’”? What kind of 
fever? The specific name for it is uxuria, and the description of luxuria 
is found in the phrase invictum malum. 


BOOK V 


V .4.2 fin.: bene nobiscum ... <raro emittit >. (G 175: 2-4) 


The usual treatment is to dispense with the cum; so BC, and Oltra- 
mare makes this his second choice. Otherwise the cwm must be provided 
with a verb, such as Oltramare’s <edit> immediately following cum, or 
the sic emittit of ES after concoquit (thus too Madvig), or the raro emittit of 
Gercke. Translate, omitting cum: ‘‘we are fortunate in that she always 
digests thoroughly’’—there being thus no residuum, into the physiology 
of which, an idea popularly held in all ages, we need not go! 


V.6 med.: habet ergo... diducit ac differt. (G 176: 1-3) 


The δῷ reading habet ergo aliquam vim talem aer should be preserved; so 

Oltramare. The Gercke reading with <vi>talem (Badstiibner) and 
<et> before aer is no doubt elegant, but not all of Seneca’s sentences are 
that. 
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V.9.1: ‘Quare tamen . .. validiores sunt?’ (G 177: 20-21) 


I agree with Oltramare’s note: ‘la présence de tamen prouve que la 
question est posée par Sénéque et ne doit pas étre mise entre guillemets.”’ 
If the question were that of an interlocutor, the natural form would be 
‘Sed quare, ete.?’ 


V.11.1 fin.: eo tempore... aura est. (G 179: 23-180: 1) 


The quo clause seems to mean “when not even an obstinate breeze 
exists.’”’ That is to say, when a breeze that has been blowing steadily all 
day falls away and dies. Skutsch is right, I think, in reading est aura 
(Cl. I). 


V.12.5: facit ergo ventum ... corporum attritu. (G 181: 7-12) 


Axelson, SS, pp. 69-70, is probably right in reading conglobatio[ nem], 
but the order conglobatio illam spiritus rumpit is almost as trying as that 
which he justly criticizes in Haase’s emendation of the passage, especially 
since it was open to Seneca to write a sound Cl. III, spiritus rumpit illam. 

I believe this to have been the original text, vitiated by a transcriber 
who got the phrase correctly but varied the order of its terms. With the 
sentence thereafter running conglobatio illam spiritus rumpit, it became 
supposed that spzritus was a nominative, serving as subject of the verb 
rumpit, and presently conglobatio was “improved” into an accusative. 
With sprritus properly understood as a genitive in the first nonnumquam 
clause, there is no great difficulty in at once inferring it again for the 
epithets (¢nclusi, nitentis) of the second nonnumquam clause to modify. 

In what follows, at the chapter’s end it seems best to read vagorum for 
magnorum, another of Leo’s few lucky hits of emendation in the whole of 
the N.Q.; the common word has ousted the less common through the 
general resemblance between them. Further, add to vagorum the -que 
from Z’s magnorumque. Finally, with the ms. consensus, attritus (adtritus). 
Translate: ‘‘mere mutual ramming and the friction of restless particles 
as among themselves.” 


V.13.2: sic ventus. . . facit verticem. (G 181: 19-182: 2) 


The obstacles to the wind’s free course are (1) a jutting promontory, 
(2) a narrow, sloping canyon produced by two ridges which are gradually 
converging on each other. The actual setting up of the obstacle is de- 
scribed in the one case by promontorio repercussus, in the other by in 
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canalem . . . collectus; no formal parallelism, such as is sought by the v7 
of the ὃ mss. in the A group, or by Gercke’s arto, or by Skutsch’s angustiis 
for the control of locorum coeuntiwm, is necessary. 

The word locorum is extremely vague in the connection, and I wonder 
if cugorum (‘“ridges’’) may not have been the original reading. If the “‘g”’ 
of zugorum were written in the “open” style, a transcriber writing rapidly 
might think he saw locorum there. 


V.13.2 fin.: saepius in se... facit verticem. (G 182: 1-2) 


Gercke and Madvig have tampered with this unnecessarily, even if 
Seneca might have been happier in the expression of his idea. The Latin 
says: “‘and creates an eddy like those waters which, as I have said, are 
altered (sc. into eddies; cf. end of 13.1).’’ This is imprecise; it should have 
been: similemque ei illarum quas diximus converti aquarum facit verti- 
cem; but what appears in the text is at least understandable and de 
minimis non curat lec—in easy-going writing. 


V.13.3 fin.: sic fere omnia... tollantur. (G 182: 6-8) 


The difficult haec seems to resist emendation of a convincing kind; I 
suspect that it is sound, and that <ad> has been lost before it. The 
punctuation will be: ad haec, fere omnia pericula. Despite Axelson’s 
animadversions, SS, pp. 72-73, on those who find in produnt the meaning 
“produce, put forth,’ I cannot see that this is unreasonable, even if less 
usual. On the other hand, Axelson is probably right in saying that a rela- 
tive clause with the subjunctive is not, in Seneca, sufficient by ztself to 
express causality; one must therefore approve his produnt <ut> quibus, 
etc. 

The sentence as emended may be translated thus: “‘in addition to these 
- things’’ (namely, cyclones and burning twisters), “practically all dangers 
are caused by winds bursting from clouds, seeing that they tear away the 
tackle of ships, and heave up whole vessels out of the water.” 


V.14.2 fin.: non illud aeque . . . sine exitu stagnare? (G 183: 9-11) 


There is a deficient rhythm in the conclusion of this sentence which 
will become a Cl. I if the final -re is dropped and a comma placed after 
aquas. Translate: “that there are beneath the earth some lakes and cer- 
tain waters, standing pools without exit.’’ There are, per contra, flowing 
waters in the subterranean world; compare 5.15.4 fin. 
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V.14.3 med. : et ex illis ergo... efferantur. (G 183: 13-18) 


This sentence will not stand up satisfactorily to logical inspection as 
it appears in the texts of Gercke and Oltramare; the latter’s translation 
dodges the difficulty, or rather the impossibility of the original. Garrod 
has commented on this fact, and has sought to correct the text by a 
<qut> following flatus, and the omission of et before per hanc cavernam.*® 

I propose to accept Haase’s dum for cum; it is natural that a period of 
nurture should go on until some certain result occurs. I feel, however, 
that for fecerint we should read ceperint in order that the reference may 
be to the flatus and not to the nubes; dum . . . ceperint means “‘till they 
have gained sufficient strength.”’ The confusion of fecerint’s and ceperint’s 
is a commonplace of palaeography. The phrase ad hos afflatus, which 
seems at first view like awkward repetition, goes closely with apertum: 
“open to these (outgoing) blasts” (no matter whether to other things 
or not). 


V.14.4: illud vero manifestum . . . quaerere. (G 183: 18-184: 1) 


As Gercke prints this sentence, manifestum est would be the controlling 
element throughout, and in that case we should read necesse esse. Actu- 
ally, there should be a full stop after alentiwm and a capitalization for per 
as In Oltramare’s text. 


V.15:2 fin.: ili maiores nostri... steterunt. (G 184: 17-19) 


Sub ruina means “at the foot of the rock-slip,” in this case the pile of 
talus which is so common a feature in a scene of mining activity. Yet I 
think there is an ironical hint also contained in the phrase, namely, that 
the miners were buried up to the neck in the results of their own activities. 
Supra lucrwm means, with steterunt, “stood (on guard) over their gains,” 
which might be paraphrased into “stood gloating over their gains.”’ But 
here again there is irony; they may be standing up but their gaze is down. 


V.15.3 init.: ante Philippum . . . perveniret discrimen. (G 184: 19-23) 


Recto spiritu liberoque carries the explanatory note in Oltramare II, 
p. 229, n. 2: “‘A la différence des trepassés qui sont couchés et sans spiri- 
tus.” In the body of the text of his translation the rendering is “‘respirant 
debout.”’ 

But the addition of liberoque suggests to me that what Seneca had in 
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mind was the contrast between the crouching attitudes of slaves working 
in the notoriously small mine tunnels of antiquity, as at Laurium in 
Attica, and the upright and unconstrained posture of a free man going 
about his tasks. Men thus became very literally slaves to avarice, even 
in the shapes their bodies were compelled to assume. Spiritus, of course, 
suggests the contrast between the freedom of breathing at the surface 
and in the open as against the constraint in breathing at lower levels and 
in small shafts. 

I suggest as a translation: “erect, breathing naturally, free.’’ Notice 
immediately following: hominem, ad sidera erectum, incurvavit. 


V.15.3: in illos se... discrimen. (G 184: 22-23) 


If the words of the in quos clause are written in the order in quos nullum 
noctium perveniret dierumque discrimen (interchanging only, that is, the 
positions of dierum and perveniret), we have a Cl. I rhythm for the sen- 
tence end, with a complete Cl. II preceding. I think it not unreasonable 
to direct attention to this fact, and to ask the question if a misplacement 
of words from the original order may not have arisen through a natural 
enough bringing together of noctiwm and dierum. This is a highly polished 
passage, rhythmically as well as otherwise; would Seneca have missed so 
good a chance? 


V.15.4: terrarum pendentium habitus. (G 185: 9) 


This phrase seems perfectly correct as a further explanation of the 
somewhat vague and general novam rerum positionem preceding. It is like 
saying in English: “‘a new situation of affairs, namely, shapes of earth 
masses (terrarum) hanging over their heads.’ Thus earth, not air, be- 
comes for them the overhead element. 


V.16.2: et quilocum illa non habuit, Aquilo. (G 186: 1) 


Gercke suggests zllic for illa which stands alone in H but as a qualifier of 
rixa in Z (so Oltramare) and of pugna in E (so Haase), with an in preced- 
ing in both cases. Leo reads cuz for qui and retains illa, the latter presum- 
ably referring to tempestatem of 185:23-24 for its meaning: ‘for which 
_that (storm) found no room.” This seems reasonable. 


V.18.9 fin.: sine ulla parsimonia ... movemus manum. (G 190: 20-21) 


Oltramare translates movemus manum: ‘nous faisons travailler nos 
bras,” but I think that for that meaning we should have manus, not 
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manum. The phrase movere manum here probably means ‘‘to set in mo- 
tion a host.” The reference is to the man power of the expedition; its 
ship power is hinted at by the phrase immediately following, navigia 
deducimus. 


V.18.16 fin.: magis ridebis . . . vita consumitur. (G 192: 14-16) 


Oltramare is very roundabout indeed: ‘‘pour vivre, nous acquérons ce 
que nous n’obtenons pas qu’en perdant notre vie.’’ This compares very 
unfavorably with the terse Latin which it professes to represent. Clarke 
(p. 217) writes: “We amass for life what in the end wears life out,’’ which 
is much nearer the Latin both in form and in sense. 

I think vitae may be regarded as a genitive of indefinite value, with this 
translation resulting: “at cost of life is won that whereon life wastes 
itself.”” We must remember that we have been speaking of the sea and its 
perils, and that the last remark has been: “‘assuredly men set sail to serve 
some base purpose.’ As, for example, the bringing home of a needless 
luxury, or a luxury worse than needless. Men risk their lives to secure 
these things, and what is the effect? Life is squandered on these luxuries 
they import. Actually, men risk their lives in order that the luxuriosi 
may be confirmed in pleasures which really defeat the whole purpose of 
life, or be initiated into new ones which serve the same bad end. Compare 
LaGrange (VI, pp. 396-397): ‘Vous rirez encore davantage, en con- 
sidérant qu’on achéte au prix de la vie les choses mémes qui en abrégent la 
durée.”’ (Italics mine.) 


BOOK VI 


V1.2.1: quid ago? ... esse metuenda. (ἃ 196:20—197 :4) 


1) Axelson, SS, pp. 73 ff., is, in my judgment, entirely right about the 
ecce sentence. I would myself punctuate with a period after denuntio, a 
semicolon after aeternae, and a comma after possit. Axelson shows by 
excellent parallels how the affirmative verb-notion to govern et perdere 
is generated out of the nego of line 21. Translate: “1 had promised con- 
solation against infrequent perils, and here I am revealing the threat of 
things to be dreaded on every hand. I say that there is nothing which 
enjoys eternal calm; that that which can be destroyed can also destroy.”’ 

2) I find myself unable, on the other hand, to agree with his reasoning 
which culminates in the proposal: sine remedio timor tutus (mss. stultis) 
est. (a) It is incorrect to say that there cannot be a sharp contrast be- 
tween stultzs and cmperitis; there not only can be, there is. In Seneca the 
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imperiti are frequently persons of good natural quality who have not, 
however, attained to anything near the insight of the sages, the prudentes. 
This anyone can demonstrate to his complete satisfaction who will take 
the references s.v. imperitus in Haase’s Index and examine them closely 
in their contexts. In the following places there would be no chance of 
doing anything else but sharply distinguishing the imperit: from the 
stulti: Clem. 2.5.2; Benef. 7.1.1, where Seneca includes himself among the 
imperiti; E.M. 56.13; 59.4; 72.9; 76.34-35, this last passage exhibiting 
stulti, imperiti, and the sapiens all in the one connection, like the stultz, 
imperiti, and prudentes of the present locus. (b) If, as Axelson holds, sine 
remedio timor tutus est is really the same thing as the later si vultzs nihil 
timere, cogitate omnia esse metuenda, I can only say that Seneca has 
anticipated his strong main point by a statement that is very enigmatic 
indeed. The si vultis nihil timere sentence arises out of a consideration 
of the action of desperate people who are also brave, who do the thing 
that is natural for men of character and courage like Aeneas—surely 
anything but stulti and to be clearly distinguished from them. As it 
arises out of such a consideration, it is unreasonable to connect it with 
the sine remedio timor statement, no matter how the latter is emended. I 
am not overlooking the fact that the reading tutus for stultzs produces a 
Cl. II rhythm; on the other hand, if we read est timor stultis, we have a 
Cl. I rhythm. (Axelson makes out a good case, incidentally, for guoniam 
quidem, pointing out that quando quidem occurs in only one other place 
in Seneca, Apocol. 11.5, and then in a speech assigned to Augustus; it 
has no standing therefore in Senecan prose.) (The hoc ipsum refers to the 
point just registered: quod perire possit, et perdere <affirmo>). 

With all these considerations in mind, and retaining, otherwise than 
as above excepted, Gercke’s punctuation, we get the following transla- 
tion: ‘However, this very point I put forward in lieu of consolation (for 
persons like you and me), since fear without remedy belongs to fools; 
reason expels fear from the wise, and in those who have not completed 
the course a great sense of safety is developed from sheer desperation.” 

Now let me do some exegesis. ‘Fear is universal with humankind; 
what can be done about it? Is there any consolation in regard to it? For 
the fools, none; that is, therefore, for the great masses of mankind, none. 
For the philosopher, yes; he shares the universal dread, but his discipline 
keeps him from stark fear, from wild alarm; he faces the inevitable 
calmly. For the imperiti, yes, the courage of despair, the ability to face 
fear by making up one’s mind that all is fearsome and by confronting it 
manfully.”’ (Note that securitas, p. 196.26, cannot possibly mean “safety”’; 
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all it can mean in the connection is “sense of safety,” ‘conviction of 


βαθύν.) “In Vergil’s Aeneid the Trojans felt themselves struck dumb 
with terror as they were suddenly caught between fire and foe.’ (The 
captivitas, p. 197.1, is related to fire and foe; it does not refer to the pros- 
pects of slavery, because as warriors they would not be made prisoners, 
but be put to the sword.) ‘‘Then it was that Aeneas declared that word 
which is really addressed to the human race: ‘Sole hope for conquered is 
to cherish none.’ ” 


V1.2.6: innumerabilia pericula in ipso sinu sunt. (G 198: 1-2) 


Perhaps better sunt in ipso sinu, with Cl. II rhythm. Why should 
Seneca have missed the obvious here in the course of this highly rhetor- 
ical passage? 


V1I.3.1: nec ira numinum aut caelum converti aut terram. (ἃ 199: 4-5) 


Oltramare, II, p. 254, n. 3: “ὁπ peut étre surpris que Sénéque se serve, 
pour parler des bouleversements du ciel et de la terre, du mot par lequel 
on désigne en général leur mouvement normal et que Sénéque emploie 
lui-méme en ce sens (cf. conversio, 7.2.2).’’ But converti aut terram is an 
unrhythmical clausula, and Axelson, SS, p. 79, prefers for that reason 
the 6 reading concuti aut terram. 

For myself, I suggest that behind the general ms. agreement converti 
lies the verb conquer; once the “‘q’’ was lost, the rest was simple. Convert 
was corrected into converti and cram was changed to an ablative. Read, 
on the lines of this suggestion: nec ira<m> numinum aut caelum con- 
quert aut terram. The meaning is perfect, and a Cl. I rhythm is obtained. 
Translate: ‘it will be advantageous further to be seized of this in your 
mind in advance, that it is not the gods who do any of these things, nor 
is it the anger of divinities that either heaven or earth bewails.”’ 


V1I.6.2: quae υἱὲ omni eorum onerum . . . magis surgit. (G 202: 5-7) 


Seneca is fond of an arrangement of words whereby a simple phrase, 
consisting of an adjective (or pronoun) and a noun, is opened up to 
include between this modifier and its noun all the other modifying fac- 
tors, German-language fashion. This leads me to hazard the guess that 
the missing word in this passage will be found after vehzt; in other words, 
that the text situation here is this: 7n omni eorum onerum quae vehitxx. 

The missing word may be situ, which, although generally used in con- 
nection with lands and cities (“site”), has also a more general application, 
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something like our “arrangement,” “disposition”; cf. Aeneid 3.451 (situs 
foliorum), and Cicero, N.D. 2.61.153 (figura situsque membrorum). Now 
the point is that it does not matter what is the shape or arrangement of 
objects floating in water; push them down hard (sz zmmodice depressa 
sunt), and if they are flattish the water will pour over them (suwperfundi- 
tur), whereas if they have some height above water level they at least will 
cause that level to rise around them to right and left as they are forced 
down. It does not matter what the shape or arrangement of the onera (cf. 
in omni <situ>); there are just two possible results (aut . . . aut). The 
sentence is almost certainly a translation from the Greek, and a transla- 
tion, even by Seneca, can labor considerably. 

In, following quae, is the ® reading. <Situ> could easily have been 
missed as the eye of the transcriber (now thoroughly mystified, no doubt) 
passed to si following. The use of situ closely above, p. 201.26, is also a 
psychological argument for its possible use here (recurrence, with fair 
promptitude, of a relatively unfamiliar word). 


VI.6.3: nam si terra aqua . .. semper moveretur. (G 202: 8-10) 


Axelson, SS, p. 80, maintains that the whole difficulty here is a matter 
of punctuation. He places a comma after sustineretur, and regards the et 
as introductory of the apodosis; this itself he regards as asyndetic in 
respect of its two verbs, concuteretur and moveretur. I cannot agree with 
him that this would be an apodosis of the type which he professedly sup- 
plies an example of, namely, 3.12.4: 8ὲ ventus est fluens aer, et lumen est 
fluens aqua; nor do I think that his asyndeton is stylistically plausible here. 

Yet Axelson is right in placing a comma after sustineretur; as for the 
main clause, why should he hesitate to propose the reading of an <et> 
between concuteretur and semper? It is more reasonable to postulate a 
lost et, giving us, if conceded, the familiar e¢ . . . ef combination in the 
sense “not only .. . but also,” than to advance a less verifiable theory of 
an et registering the commencement of an apodosis which must then be 
regarded as asyndetical. The translation works out perfectly: ‘af the 
earth were buoyed up on water, not only would it get a dreadful shaking 
from it sometimes, but it would also be continuously in movement.” The 
occurrence of aliquando and semper creates exactly the situation calling 
for a double et. 


VI.8.3: ego quidem . . . immensas paludes, etc. (G 205: 9-15) 


Several observations occur to me here. (1) Jllos of the mss. is intoler- 
able, and Oltramare has justly preferred the ¢psos of Z; Seneca is fond of 
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ipse forms with reflexive value. Ingenious also is Koeler’s allo<se> for 
the illos of the common ms. tradition. (2) It is not made clear on what 
grounds Gercke suggests the order ad ulteriora penetrassent, but rhyth- 
mically the change is sound, avoiding a clausula heroa and producing a 
Cl. I as. (8) Quidem is designed, occurring with azebant, to transfer the 
responsibility to the two centurions; it suggests <ut> quidem aiebant; 
“had penetrated further than ever man before, or at least so they said.’ 
(4) A lead-off word is needed for this direct narration; I suggest simply 
<dein>. Read therefore: ad ulteriora penetrassent; <‘‘dein’’ ut> 
quidem aiebant, ‘“pervenimus etc.”’ Possibly the eye of the transcriber, as it 
returned to the exemplar, after copying penetrassent, found the place 
wrongly after <ut>, so like in appearance to the final -nt of the verb. 
This, of course, is assuming that the change of order adopted in (2) above 
is sound. (5) Ulteriora, though it finds a certain confirmation in 7.18.2, 
and 7.26.1, may be an error for interiora; the words look strangely 
alike in minuscules. (6) For <dein> pervenimus, as suggested, compare 
ibi vidimus below (line 19), successive details in a soldierly report. 


V1.9.1: Ignem causam motus quidam [et quidam non] iudicant. (G 206: 
3-4) 


Et quidam non I regard as an interpolation quite as silly as the addition 
of aut non! by the Emperor Claudius to the cry of the gladiators, have, 
imperator, morituri te salutant (Suetonius, Claud. 21.6). Oltramare re- 
deems it by inserting <ignobiles>, but surely Seneca would in that case 
have written ezque non ignobiles, or even simply quidam non ignobiles. 


V1.9.2 fin.: tune chasmata ...componunt. (ἃ 206: 17-20) 


The subject for dubitaverunt and se componunt is the eae partes of line 15 
above. The dubiziaverunt points to the time during which it is uncertain 
what is going to happen. In some cases (as just stated) huge faults 
develop and the superstructure disappears, ‘‘or else, when those portions 
have long hung undecisively, they settle down on top of what survives 
and remains in situ below.”’ This latter case is that of a general sub- 
sidence, such as frequently takes place over old mine workings. 


VI.10.1: sed his quoque . . . senectute est. (G 207: 5-8) 


The reading primum suggests that Seneca is going to list several acces- 
sory causes, but not one appears except vetustas. This leaves us with the 
feeling that primum (obelized in Gercke) cannot be right, and I think 
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that perhaps the original text was: nam perimuntur omnia; “all things are 
in process of being destroyed.’’ We must remember that the prefix per- 
would be expressed by a modified ‘‘p” alone, whereas the -ur could be, 
and frequently was, represented by a curl on top of the last letter pre- 
ceding. What is left would be quite capable of being read primum in 
minuscules. Punctuate with a semicolon after omnia. Perimuntur omnia 
provides a Cl. ΓΝ rhythm. 


VI.11 fin. : tunc ille vaporatione . . . agitatur. (G 208: 4-5) 


Ille, the fire of the preceding sentences, an efficient cause of steam 
(spumare, line 1) on a vast scale (violentus et vastus, line 3) in subter- 
ranean tracts, cannot well be the subject of a passive verb agitatur; hence, 
no matter what qualms we may feel about the order of the words tunc 
_.. pulsaverit (and the ὃ group gives quicquid before zlle), alle must be the 
subject of pulsaverit, and the whole clause quicquid . . . pulsaverit is the 
subject of agitatur. Translate: ‘then whatever that fire with its surging 
waves of steam has smitten, is stirred.” 

It would seem more natural to us to speak, as I have done in the transla- 
tion above, of “surging waves of steam,” but I cannot see that there 
would be any difficulty, from the Latin point of view, in speaking of “the 
steam of surging waves.’”’ It would seem to me better to write, with 
Gertz, pulsavit, following the usual frequentative formula of Latin; inci- 
dentally it would give us a Cl. I az rhythm for the paragraph finish. 


VI.12.1: Archelaus antiquitatis diligens ait ita. (G 208: 7-8) 


This will hardly do; Archelaus, around 450 B.c. or not much later, is 
himself an antiquus. Like Axelson, SS, pp. 82-83, I think there has been 
heavy corruption here; it may be unwise to spend time on the passage. 
But Axelson’s own suggestion inquisitor satis diligens is a good start, if 
we keep in mind his citation of 7.3.3, Conon, diligens et tpse inquisitor. 
Why should this phrase not have been preceded by antiquus? In that 
event, antiquus inquisitor satis diligens might, by an easy skip, have 
passed into antiquisitor satis diligens, and this again into antiquisatis 
diligens, from which antiquitatis diligens is inevitable. If one serious error 
has been made, the cumulative effect is likely to be rapid and considerable. 


V1.12.3: ‘admodum raro . . . et potest et solet.’ (G 208: 21-22) 


The quotation marks as they appear in Gercke’s text, reproduced 
above, should be placed on the preceding words ‘quid ergo? numquam . . . 
est?’ and dropped here. 
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VI.12.3: admodum raro. . . alter inferum. (G 208: 21-209: 3) 


In this passage read as follows: admodum raro, duo <si> simul flavere 
venti; fiert tamen et potest et solet. quod st recepimus (Z) et constat duos 
ventos rem simul gerere, quid<ni>, etc. 

Either the conclusion of this chapter has been very hurriedly written, 
or Seneca lacks the desire to deal frankly with the question that has been 
raised. Apparently, what is stated is that earthquake weather is usually 
windless, but if it is not, experience shows that there will be found two 
winds blowing simultaneously; and Seneca’s suggestion is that one of 
these is working on normal, earth-surface air, and the other on subter- 
ranean air. One hopes that the questioner feels he is fairly answered. 


VI.13.3 fin.: <ubi> huic frigus... evenit. (G 210: 1-3) 


The mss. read, without variation, huic alius supervenit. What we re- 
quire for the meaning of the passage is something like this: the heat, de- 
scending into the lower parts of the earth in the winter season, finds there 
another occupant of the hollows, presumably cold; this prior occupant 
yields before the advance of the hot element, which, steadily pushing in, 
becomes more and more condensed. Precisely the opposite happens when 
the cold begins in its turn in the summer season to descend into subter- 
ranean places; it now treats the hot element it finds there just as the hot 
element had treated its predecessor. Same process of condensation, same 
development of pressure. 

We should, therefore, have a pronoun on p. 210, line 1, carrying the 
reference back to calor, p. 209, line 23, and a dative to go with supervenit, 
referring to whatever it is that the invading calor finds already in posses- 
sion. Oltramare’s hic alii, as against the ms. huic alius, seems to be the 
solution; I do not feel the absolute necessity of his <spirituz>, though 
it is very helpful as an explanatory word. The original alzz picked up an 
“s” by dittography from. the supervenit following and became alzus, the 
process being alii into alzis into alius. The original hic was then ‘‘ad- 
justed” to the error which had made alius apparently the subject of 
supervenit, and became huic. Or, possibly, there was just a case inter- 
change in some transcriber’s mind from the original hic al to huic alius. 

I would not alter angulum into angustum. It is a question of choosing 
between a homely form of expression, “to get a person in a corner,” and 
a scientific one, ‘‘to reduce to a narrow compass,” and the former might 
just as well, or even better, stand. The fact that angustum occurs two or 
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three lines further down does not by any means settle the matter in favor 
of that word. 

Read, then: Hic alit supervenit, cui necessario congregatus ille iam et in 
angulum pressus loco cedit. Idem contrario evenit cum vis maior frigidi 
alata in cavernis est; quicquid illic calidi latet, etc. It would appear that 
the zn cavernis belongs only with the est, not with the illata est: “when the 
greater strength of cold, having been introduced, is in the hollow places.”’ 


VI.14.2 med.: tune velut. . . aequalitate discurrit. (G 211: 14-20) 


Several points here may be recorded seriatim: (1) record a period after 
quassante venas suas, thus obtaining a Cl. II terminal rhythm; (2) reject 
Gercke’s <emisso>, and alter to a semicolon the period which he writes 
in at that point; (3) record a comma after animal totum, the subject of 
sentiet being corpus terrae (cf. line 12 above); (4) change the semicolon 
after sentiet to a comma: (5) retain the δῷ reading moratius, ‘more 
slowly,’ in line 19. 


V1I.16.3 fin.: (nec enim esset .. . solverentur). (G 214: 6-9) 


I have no idea what could be meant by the ex in excurrerent, and 
evidently it baffles Oltramare, since he adopts (from a conjecture of 
Reinhardt’s) recurrerent. My own suggestion is excuterent: “unless they 
in turn threw it off,” thus permitting the renewal of the earth’s store 
(copia, line 7). A less usual word like excuterent would, in transcription, 
have a very fair chance of becoming excurrerent. 


V1I.17.3: in his ipsis Quaestionum Naturalium Causis. (G 215: 13-14) 


See Oltramare, II, p. 272, n. 1: “16 titre de son livre était probablement 
Αἰτίαι φυσικαί; ou, si l’on veut, αἰτιῶν φυσικῶν ζητήσεις, Mais non ζητήσεων 
᾿φυσικῶν αἰτίαι. En élargissant un peu le sens de Quaestiones, on donne ἃ 
la phrase sa vraie signification.”’ This is the point exactly; quaestiones 
here really has the sense of guaerenda, “phenomena to be examined into.” 
The scientific investigator conducts a naturalis quaestio into a guaerendum 
naturale. 


Vids: infususque .. . potentia liberat se. (G 216: 15-17) 


Laxamentum superat (thus all the mss.) is a clausular rhythm, II >b». 
In sense it is a development of the cognate accusative usage; the wind 
‘“‘gains a victory,” but the victory is “ἃ loosening of the bonds.”’ Trans- 
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late: ‘‘wins the day and breaks the bonds.’”’ No emendation is necessary. 
For potentia liberat I can only say that to add <se> is to give the sen- 
tence a very feeble ending; it should end in some way on the notion of 
freedom. I suggest therefore liberatur in the middle sense, ‘‘finds freedom 
for itself.’’ The -wr was probably expressed compendiously over the final 
“t” of liberat, and hence easily enough lost. 


V1.18.7 fin.: cum aliquid occurrit. .. tulerat. (G 217: 10-13) 


The translators (e.g., Clarke in English, Oltramare in French) are 
quite unconvincing here; they do not succeed in showing how quae... 
tendebat has any sense relation to perferendis, while quae integer tulerat 
clearly would, nor how quicquid integer tulerat is by meaning related to 
deficiens concutit, while on the other hand such relation would be pro- 
vided by quicquid suo vigore tendebat. Therefore Schultess’ proposed emend- 
ation is, from the standpoint of common sense, perfectly sound and 
actually desirable. It is not easy to say just how such an interchange took 
place, but anyone who has ever redrafted an article knows that things at 
least as strange as that can occur. If a secretary is further introduced to 
complicate the plot, the possibilities of error are multiplied. And in any 
event we must give Seneca the benefit of the supposition that he knew 
what he was writing about and how to write it. All the clausulae involved 
are rhythmically sound, but note that tendebat must be read, not tenebat. 


VI.19.2: ‘quomodo, cum... agitat.’ (G 217: 19-218: 4) 


For ms. cantantis there is no other correction as simple and as plausible 
as that of Salmasius, cantatur; it eliminates any person and speaks in 
the impersonal language of scientific experiment. This puts it completely 
in agreement with the manner of statement for the rest of the paragraph 
devoted to this topic. Further, if cantatur is read, there is no difficulty 
about vox illa, which properly resumes cantatur: “when one sings into a 
jar, the sound thus produced, etc.” 


VI.22.3: nec tamen pondere. . . abradit. (G 221: 16-20) 


The sense favors tantum above tamen; it is not merely their own weight 
that breaks boulders off from the cliff; there are erosive influences to be 
taken into account as well. Tantum has at least Z in its favor; it is prob- 
ably a case of a misread abbreviation that has given us famen in the main 
ms. tradition. A little further on read cottidie aliquid his with Z, not 
simply his. Also retain cutem of the mss. as against Gercke and Bad- 
stiibner. 
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V1I.22.4: tune saxa ... Vergilius noster. (G 221: 22-222: 2) 


What is here described for us is (1) the falling of single boulders 
(saxa .. . decidunt) and (2) the total collapse of a cliff, which, in the poet’s 
language, ‘‘comes with a roar, and thereafter everything seems on a sud- 
den to collapse.’’ Now, as long as single boulders become detached from 
the cliff’s face and fall, they will, on striking, rebound in a series of 
gradually diminishing hops, and then come to rest (consistere). But 
when the collapse of the whole cliff comes, it descends like a river of rock, 
and will not allow the already fallen boulders to lie undisturbed in the 
place where they had settled down (non passura consistere), but sweeps 
them along in its flow. All these points can be illustrated from the classic 
instance of the downfall of a whole mountainside at Frank, Alberta, 
Canada, April 29, 1903; boulders of the size of an average dwelling house 
were picked up and carried long distances by the river of descending rock. 
The description of these detachedly falling boulders in relation to the 
collapse of the entire cliff must be found in the ms. words quicquid ab 
allo (ab imo, ἘΠ) repercussit. This would be fairly simple if repercussit were 
a neuter verb; since it is not, I suggest that a verb like absiluerat has 
fallen out of the text between quicquid and ab imo and that repercussit is 
an adjustment made from repercussum after the verb abszluerat was lost. 
In short the clause originally read: quicquid <absiluerat> ab imo reper- 
cussum; ‘“‘whatever had leaped away from the bottom in a rebound.” For 
what it is worth, it may be pointed out that this supplies a Cl. I rhythm. 
This phrase may now be tried out as it will appear in relation to the 
whole sentence; the translation runs: ‘“Then yonder headlong-crashing 
cliff, that will not suffer to rest in place whatever had already sprung 
away from its base in a rebound, ‘comes with a roar, and on a sudden 
everything seems to have collapsed.’ "ἢ This seems rather satisfactory 
‘in the accuracy of the relationship of its statements with what is known 
to have actually occurred in a striking modern instance, and something 
very like that may very well have been reported to Seneca by one of his 
scientific informers. For his collaborators, see Quintilian, Jnst. Orat. 
10.1.128. The ab illo of the firsthand ms. tradition may represent a mis- 

reading of ab imo under the influence of the zl/a at the head of the sentence. 


VI.26.4: sic nobilis et huic iam familiaris malo Nicopolis. (G 226: 24) 


Oltramare seems unduly modest (II, p. 284, n. 1) about the value of 
the Z reading mobilis here: “81 mobilis n’était pas la legon d’un unique 
manuscrit, elle s’imposerait ἃ la critique.” 
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Actually, all the places mentioned have associated with them the idea 
of being subject to earth movement; thus obnoxia est motibus, non semel 
corruit, agitat, movetur, and here huic familiaris malo. If nobilis is read, 
this would be the sole exception, nor again does it appear that there is in 
the case of Nicopolis any special reason for calling it specifically nobilis 
in a list which includes Paphos and Tyre. The weight of argument is 
against the mss. consensus. 


V1.27.1 and 2: dizimus sexcentarum ... nec id mirum est. (G 227: 6-9) 


In his critical note on diximus and aiunt enim, Oltramare (II, p. 348) 
writes: ‘‘mais la faute, si faute il y a, est inexplicable,”’ which suggests 
that he proposes to stand by the peculiar ms. tradition. This, however, 
he does not do, but adopts Gercke’s transposition of the verbs involved. 
This transposition seems eminently rational, though it cannot be de- 
fended on any of the usual palaeographical principles invoked on such 
occasions. Compare the strange case of 6.18.7 fin. already discussed. 


VI.29.1-3: nam quod aliquos... mixta percussit. (G 228: 25-229: 12) 


This chapter as a whole is very jerkily written. Gercke’s text, where he 
has indicated quite clearly, by marking as long the quantity of the pen- 
ultimate ‘“‘e”’ of discurrere, how he wished that verb understood, is to me 
quite unintelligible; he must have intended to adopt Erasmus’ alzquot for 
ms. aliquos to provide a subject for discurrere. I do not follow Oltramare’s 
procedure here at all. 

The meaning of the introductory sentence of the chapter, if discwrrere 
is treated as a perfect, is as follows, reading aliquot: (‘Such is the cause 
of the physical disasters that occur at times of earthquake), for, as to the 
fact that some individuals rush hither and yon like persons mad or 
crazed, it is fear (not any exaltation) that brings this about, which jolts 
the senses out of place even when it is felt only for one’s self and is 
limited in range.”’ 

In the next sentence Oltramare’s punctuation is right as against that 
of Gercke, that is, an interrogation mark after quid and a comma after 
concutitur. Translate: “But when it becomes a general threat, when cities 
fall, peoples are whelmed, and the earth shakes, is it any wonder that 
minds torn between grief and fear have gone clear off the track? It is no 
easy thing to keep one’s wits in the midst of great mischiefs.”’ It is 
awkward that metus, which appear to be the subject of terret, should 
recur almost immediately in the phrase inter dolorem et metum, and it is 
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clear that Kroll’s districtos would be a clear improvement over destztutos, 
but are both of these perhaps things that Seneca just failed to notice? 


V1I.30.2: cum pars naturae . .. viribus saevit. (G 229: 24-230: 2) 


I follow Oltramare’s punctuation, namely, semicolon after fuerat and 
period (or semicolon) after zmpegit. I also follow the ms. reading et 
aliquo as against Gercke’s ea aliquo. 

Deesse is a problem, but perhaps concita est deesse means “has been 
pushed to the point of giving away.’”’ What follows I translate thus: ‘‘and 
in some direction or other has impinged upon sea, fire, and air.”’ 


V1I.30.3: sic per hanc.. . Sicilia resecta est. (G 230: 3-5) 


The reading of the mss. rezecta must be maintained against Gronovius’ 
resecta, adopted by Gercke. The latter is unrhythmical, the former gives 
a Cl. I a; type. Reiecta emphasizes the violence of the separation. 


VI.32.2: quem enim non... erexerit? (G 231: 19-20) 


Firmaverit erexerit has assonance and may possibly be justified on that 
ground alone, but I suggest adopting the reading of the 6 group of mss., 
firmaverit et erexerit. This yields the favored rhythm Cl. IT a. 


V1.32.2: fulminibus et terris . . . petimur. (G 231: 22-24) 


I feel obliged to return to the reading of the 6 group mss. and of V, 
namely, fluminibus, not fulminibus. The word must be considered in its 
associations in the sentence, and to my ear and feeling for the fitness of 
things, “Ὃν rivers and by lands and by the mighty parts of nature we are 
assailed’ is more appropriate than to introduce anything so relatively 
limited in scope as lightning bolts. So LaGrange (VI, p. 465): “ayant a 
craindre les assauts des fleuves, des terres, des grandes parties de la na- 
ture.”’ The mighty parts of nature are the sea, the air, the subterranean 
mysteries. 

I have not overlooked the fact that in 6.32.9 we read: hic (sc. metus 
mortis) omnia ista dilatat, terrarum motus et fulmina. But there we have 
definitely and specifically not terras, but terrarwm motus, which makes 
quite another story of it. 


V1.32.3: ingenti itaque... et vulgari exitu. (G 231: 24-26) 


Aequo has provoked question, as is shown by the emendations, saevo 
(Gertz), caeco (Haupt). It is sound, however; its meaning is “impartial.” 
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The reference is to a disaster that is wide in its sweep (vasto) and thus 
impartially destructive of all. Thus Oltramare’s translation: ‘que son 
attaque soit imposante et frappe également tout le monde.” 


V1.32.6: nihil dubitaveris <eam > reddere. (G 232: 27) 


The © group reddéris (so also Z) seems sound in meaning with Oltra- 
mare’s punctuation, namely, a semicolon after dubitaveris: ‘Don’t hesi- 
tate! You are (only) being returned” (sc. to Nature, quae genuit, p. 233, 
line 4). The rhythm shows that the redderis is a present passive. 


V1I.32.11: nonne ex hoc. . . numeramus amissos? (G 234: 11-13) 


Nonne is a conjecture from the hand of Erasmus; outstanding mss. such 
as HZ read ne only. Axelson, NSS, p. 218, gives three Senecan examples 
of ne... quidem “‘an der Spitze eines Fragensatzes,”’ all of them textually 
unimpeached, of which two (H.M. 7.5, Benef. 6.30.1) employ the very 
verb of our present passage zntellegere. He also supplies a reference in his 
note 43, p. 218, to Madvig’s examples of the same thing in Cicero 
(Opuscula Academica, II, Ὁ. 163). 

I had at one time thought of punctuating with a comma after sortem, 
thus throwing temporis semper alient with annos, but the clausula I az 
semper alient is against that view. The fact is that, as not infrequently 
happens, the phrase after the et is a restatement of the phrase which 
precedes it; this will appear in the following translation: ‘‘Don’t we realize 
precisely from the fact that we go on counting years (as ours) although 
they are lost, the terms of our unfathomable life, the destiny attaching 
to time that never is our own?” 


BOOK VII 
VII.1.2 fin.: tune urbes. . . vana trepidat. (G 235: 17-18) 


If we accept the reading of HZ: strepitat, it would be well to go on to 
accept also Axelson’s strepit. At (SS, p. 87). This gives us a Cl. II ending 
with the strepit, and also sets up a strong opposition between the tunc pro 


se sentence and the quanto illa maiora sunt. Strepit means “sets up a 
howl.” 


VII.1.3: annum circuitu . . . noctibus spatium. (G 235: 20-236: 1) 


The text put forward in Gercke’s edition is the adjustment by Gertz 
of the confused δῷ tradition. In the circumstances I should prefer with 
Oltramare to accept the Z reading: quod a solstitio ad minuendos dies verti- 
tur, quod ab aequinoctio statim inclinat et dat noctibus spatium. 
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VII.1.3 fin.: quod lunam... <nisi vicinam >. (G 236: 4-5) 


The sentence probably read thus in the original form: quod lunam 
numquam implet nist adversam, nisi vicinam obscurat, the numquam serv- 
ing as negative for both the asyndetic verbs. When the nis vicinam (or 
nisi obliquam, which Oltramare prefers to Gercke’s insertion) was lost, 
nec was added, since the relation of obscurat in the sentence was no longer 
as clear as it had been when the adversative phrases made it so. 

Oltramare’s view (II, p. 301, n. 3) that obscurat does not refer to an 
eclipse, but that Seneca is here dealing with the moon’s phases, seems to 
accord best with the sense of the passage as a whole, which emphasizes 
the gradualness of the sun’s processes as compared with the rapidly shift- 
ing phases of the moon, and the consequent minimum of attention which 
the former gets from mankind. 


VII.1.7: in qua opinione magni fuere viri. (G 236: 23) 


Either the reading of HZ fuerunt or that of the other mss. fuere is 
rhythmical. The balance inclines a little, perhaps, toward the double 
cretic achieved through fuerunt. 


VII.2.1: num cometae condicionis sint cuius superiora. (G 237: 3-4) 


If would seem that condicionis should have a more direct modifier than 
the clause cuius superiora. This Z supplies with eiusdem before the sint, 
but eius should be adequate read in the same position. Fortunatus also 
read ezus, but after sznt. 


VII.5.4: redditam suam cometae facem. (G 240: 6) 


Garrod’s su<et>am for suam*® is ingenious but unnecessary; swam is a 
‘clear case of the idiomatic use of the reflexive adjective with the value 
proprius. Gercke’s facem for faciem of the mss. is unnecessary for either 
sense or meter. The present ms. text faciem offers a Cl. II 5 terminal 
rhythm. 


_ VIT.6.2. potest enim .. . deinde propellere eum niti. (G 240: 24-241: 1) 


Of the emendations proposed for the text following propellere where the 
mss. have an impossible ex, Oltramare’s et seems the most plausible. 
Translate: “keeps pushing it along and persists until, etc.” 


86 Classical Quarterly, 9, p. 48. 
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VII.9.3 fin.: praeterea violentius ... <citius> diffunditur. (G 244: 3-5) 


Gercke inserts <citius> between ob hoc and diffunditur, presumably 
to maintain the line of comparatives violentius, celerius, excelsior, solu- 
tior, laxior. This is not, however, required once laxior is completed; that is, 
a proportional statement is not demanded in connection with diffunditur. 
It may appeal to us as desirable, but that is not sufficient justification for 
an addition to the text. 


VII.11.1-2: illud imprimis . . . cometaeque recte dicuntur. (G 245: 14-23) 


Everything proceeds smoothly here until we reach forma eius non est 
una. This is obelized in the text by Gercke. Oltramare adopts Leo’s ezs, 
<ut> nomen, est una, placing it in his text. Haase reads forma eis vero 
est una; this, of course, throws no light on the ms. reading. 

In my view, Leo’s conjecture comes nearest to fulfilling the require- 
ments of the situation; the forma eis, ut nomen, est una is strictly antici- 
pative of lines 22-23, omnes isti evusdem notae sunt cometaeque recte dicun- 
tur, where nota matches forma and dicuntur matches nomen. 


11.11.3 fin.: ilud unum .. . ignem trahentis. (G 246: 3-5) 


If at this sentence end disstpatum and ignem exchange places, we obtain 
a Cl. ΠῚ rhythm. This order is worth consideration, especially where the 
sentence end is also the thought end. 


VII.14.1: solvere ista .. . iactare bracchia? (G 248: 22-23) 


Skutsch’s exerere (1.6., exserere), adopted in the text by Gercke 
(mirabile dictu!), is undoubtedly right as against the exercere of the mss. 
Exerere would have small chance of escaping alteration into exercere, not 
only by the careless transcriber, but even by one who was normally exact 
and careful. 


VII.14.3: ne illud quidem . . . aliqua retinacula. (G 249: 6-7) 


The reading aliqua esse retinacula is found in H (“summae fidei,”’ as 
Gercke says, praef. xxxiv) and in Z. This gives a rhythm Cl. II az, while 
esse aliqua retinacula produces five short syllables consecutively, in other 
words, a completely resolved cretic foot, an undesirable occurrence (cf. 
Keil, Grammatici Latini, 6.628.28). 1 agree with Axelson (SS, p. 29) that 
the HZ order should here be considered the standard text. 
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VI1I.14.3 fin. : quia praecipitatio eius . . . novissimum. (G 249: 12-13) 


In his app. crit. ad loc. Oltramare asks, after reporting Z’s habentis, 
Nonne recte? I should answer affirmatively from the standpoint of the 
sense, the true reference being to eius preceding; yet it is possible that we 
have here an original error chargeable to Seneca himself. 


VII.14.4: aut si hoc... nullam dicat? (G 249: 19-21) 


It should be clear that respondere in its present associations, as estab- 
lished by the punctuation, is impossible. Gertz saw this when he pro- 
posed [re]spondere, “to vouch for,’ and Oltramare cannot escape by 
translating licet respondere “‘prenez le droit d’affirmer,” which is not a 
true rendering of the Latin. 

The correct reading is aut si hoc . . . licet, responde[re], quid est, etc. 
This disposes of the difficulties presented by the natural sense of respon- 
dere, and an ironical cast is given to the question by the rather sharp 
imperative responde preceding it, as if a master were addressing a dull 
schoolboy. Seneca does not like Artemidorus. 


VII.16.2: saepe decipitur, saepe decipit. (G 250: 23) 


I agree with Axelson, SS, p. 95, that for the second saepe we should 
follow Z in reading saepius. It secures a better clausula, and the sense 
obtained is congruous with Seneca’s small respect for Ephorus: “often 
he is tricked, more often yet he is guilty of the trickery.” 


VII.16.2: saepe decipitur . . . nemo tradidit. (G 250: 23-251: 1) 


I note with satisfaction that Axelson, SS. pp. 95-99, rejects ilico (line 
26, p. 250), a word without any standing in Senecan prose, and finds 
illum resumptive of hunc cometen, as I have always read the sentence. He 
puts us under an obligation by his parallels, including those drawn from 
classical Latin. And as for the first zl/um referring to the cometes and the 
second illum (p. 251, line 1) referring to Ephorus, no one familiar with 
Seneca’s free and easy handling of pronouns will be disturbed by that. 


VII.16.3 fin.: quare autem . . . stellis esse debuerit. (G 251: 5-7) 


Obviously, the meaning of the last clause must be: “since they (that 
is, the duae stellae) must have been of the five-planet group,”’ and thus 
the translators in one fashion or another, but always using the plural. 
Read therefore: cum aliqua<xe> ex quinque stellis esse debuert<n>t. 
The “e”’ suffered a haplography and the verb was “‘adjusted.” 
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VII.20.1. ignes sunt aeris triti . . . collisi. (G 253: 14-15) 


Ignes sunt aeris triti seems to mean “are fires consisting of frictionalized 
air.’”’ Garrod’s ignescunt aeris attritu®” (the attritu being actually derived 
from the Codex Dalechampii) undoubtedly states the point better, but 
we must remember that from the start of the chapter zgnes has been the 
key word, and that it is likely to have persisted into this spot as well. It 
is used once again in the sentence immediately following, changing finally 
to flammae at line 20. There should be no alteration of text. 


VII.20.3: num aliquando... concavo lumen? (G 253: 25-254: 1) 


I am unable to understand Gercke’s choice of nwm from B as against 
the non (= nonne, according to common Silver Latin usage) of the ® 
group. Seneca has spoken of the miracula cited by Posidonius. But he is 
going beyond them: “‘is it not the case that the heavens themselves have 
been rolled back, revealing a far-spreading light?” 

In view of the agreement between H and Z on sicedentis, there seems 
little reason to doubt that secedentis is the true reading. Emendations like 
Schultess’ scindentis se ultro are interpretative rather than text-critical. 

Beyond that, as the HZ mss. stand, we have no verb for vastum lumen, 
unless patuit so serves. The A family shows apparuzt, either after et or 
after lwmen, but no reason can be thought of for such a verb’s disap- 
pearance in the ® group. After all, concavo lumen is a Cl. I rhythm and 
probably therefore the sentence end; patuzt must be used with a zeug- 
matic twist to serve as the verb of lumen. 

Finally, Z alone reads posset for posses; this third singular would relate 
itself attractively to the passage if Posidonius (p. 253, line 18) were re- 
garded as its subject. I think, however, that we must rule here against Z 
and treat posses as the generalizing second person singular. 


VII.20.3 (bis): sed alia... constat. (G 254: 4-6) 


This sentence should be read with appareant (Z), but surely con- 
tinuously and not divided into a statement (sed . . . est) and a rhetorical 
question (quare ... appareant .. . constat?), as Oltramare prints it (II, p. 
321). Read without colon after est, and without sign of interrogation 
after constat. Translate: “But to explain why heavenly bodies, the 
existence of which is an admitted fact even when they are invisible, 
appear in the air at other than their usual times, is another matter” 
(which I shall not take up here, but returning to my subject proper, shall 


37 Classical Quarterly, 9, p. 48. 
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observe that) ‘‘as for numerous comets, we do not see them because they 
are blocked off from our vision by the rays of the sun.” 


VII.23.2 med.: nullis ignibus nisi in suo mora est. (G 256: 21-22) 


Axelson, SS, pp. 99-100, has dealt with this passage as the sense de- 
mands by exchanging the positions of zgnibus and nisi, thus gaining the 
meaning: ‘“‘the permanence of none of these things except fires lies within 
its own control.’’ What Seneca means by ignibus here, he promptly ex- 
plains by what follows from this point to the end of the chapter; they are 
the ordinari and caelestes of lines 14-15 above. 


VII.24.1: nempe haec ipsa. . . circulos habent. (G 257: 11-12) 


Alios et alios circulos strains the good will of even a resolute adherent 
of the ms. text. If it is intended to mean “‘chacun une orbite différente,”’ 
as Oltramare says, the Latin for that is alia alios, as Gercke points out in 
his critical note. Alios.et alio[s] might mean ‘different orbits of their own 
and in different directions,” but the e¢ is still offensive. Perhaps the origi- 
nal reading was <gyros> altos et alios circulos; cf. E.M. 12.6. This is not 
to be condemned simply as tautological. 


VII.24.2: quod si iudicas . . . vadere. (G 257: 15-16) 


The attigit of H (along with the 6 group) is correct against the attingit 
of the others; this is demonstrated by the clausula. It is curious that 
Oltramare here decides against Z. 


VII.24.2 fin.: vide... torpeat. (G 257: 19-21) 


All the emenders have gone to work on this passage with the idea of 
finding a verb in the ms. jumble (for so it looks) hine ἵ et; this postulated 
verb in the subjunctive is to make with the preceding ut a noun clause, 
‘continued by nec deterat . . . torpeat. So we have micet (Madvig), migret 
(Schultess), zncedat (Skutsch), vices det (Gercke), vigeat (Leo); this last 
Oltramare adopts for his text. 

I base my proposals on the possibility that hinc represents a sic which 
is the correlative of ut preceding, and that in the confusion which resulted 
from the corruption of sic to hince an et was generated after hinc to con- 
* nect deceat with deterat and torpeat. To my way of thinking, the passage 
originally read thus: vide ne hoc magis deceat magnitudinem mundi: ut in 
multa itinera divisus <est>, sic ne unam deterat semitam, ceteris partibus 
torpeat. The <est> establishes the ut portion of the ms. text to be set 
over against the ne wnam deterat semitam and creates a Cl. II a; rhythm 


cnn ee a, ee ee 
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to parallel the Cl. II rhythms of deterat semitam and partibus torpeat. The 
whole statement from ut to torpeat is an explanation of the hoc preceding 
magis. Unam means “only one,’’ and provides the contrast to multa 
itinera. The meaning is: ‘“Make sure that this does not more befit the 
grandeur of the universe: as it has been divided into many routes of 
travel, that it should not wear out only a single trail, and show a lack 
of energy in other parts.’ The ne deterat is a negative noun clause 
explanatory of the hoc preceding deceat. 


VII.25.3 fin.: nondum sciunt . . . quare <sol> obumbretur. (G 258: 

23-24) 

Skutsch’s <sol> does not interfere with the clausular rhythm, which 
still remains Cl. I in type. Nonetheless, since the traditional reading is 
clausular, and since, so far as the meaning is concerned, there is no valid 
objection to the tautology luna deficiat, obwmbretur, I prefer to make no 
addition to the ms. text. 


VII.27.4 med.: negas cometen . .. sedem suam. (G 261: 11-16) 


Vides enim is the consensus of © and is read in the ὃ group. The AV 
mss. of the 6 group, however, follow this up with quod, and B, of the 
same group, with quam. Both these latter represent an attempt to get 
syntax into a passage not understood. The various emendations need not 
be repeated here, especially as they are all unnecessary. 

Seneca with his negas in the preceding sentence is himself giving the 
objection of the interlocutor, which in direct form would be: Nego come- 
ten, etc. He continues that same device with vides enim (= video enim, 
if the interlocutor had spoken in propria persona), which should be 
printed with an interrogation mark following it. ‘‘You say that a comet 
is not a star (= planet) because it has not the shape of a star? For your 
eyes tell you that?”’ Now the next sentence, which should also be printed 
as a question, is Seneca’s own; he is no longer reporting in question form 
the objections of an interlocutor. “How much like is the planet that 
comes back every thirty years in its revolution to the one that comes 
back in less than a year?” You who object, says Seneca, must remember 
that visual appearance is not the only test; Saturn and Venus may, 
visually, look alike, but how very different are the periods of their revo- 
lutions in the heavens! 


VII.29.3 fin.: quae... scientia veri. (G 264: 1-2) 
The form di rather than diz would give a Cl. II rhythm, and should 
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probably be read. The clausula in the relative clause is the heroa, but Z 
reads vert scientia (IV), and is likely right. 


V1II.30.1 fin.: quanto hoc .. . scientes mentiamur. (G 264: 9-12) 


If we invert the order of scientes and mentiamur we obtain a Cl. III 
rhythm, which I think it improbable Seneca would have deliberately 
passed over. The transposition of words is an easy error for any tran- 
scriber, and in a synthetic language rarely affects the meaning seriously. 


VII.30.3: neque enim .. . patefecit. (G 264: 23-24) 


The word deus occurs in Z after homini. The effect of this is to produce, 
or rather, in all likelihood, to conserve, a Cl. I rhythm, and such should 
be the accepted order. 

Gercke’s <pate> fecit shows a failure to comprehend the idea. Many 
of the works of God are made by Him only for His own pleasure as 
planner and creator. 


VII.30.5: quam multa...ne hoc quidem. (G 265: 12-14) 


The animalia of the mss. is to be retained against all emendation; the 
interest and curiosity of Romans about exotic animals, an interest con- 
stantly whetted by the givers of the munera, is a commonplace. 

Negotia, on the other hand, is incredible, and is perhaps, as Axelson, 
SS, p. 100, suggests, based on a dittography of ne hoc following. It is to 
be excised. Multa ne hoc quidem is offered by Axelson as an example of 
Cl. II with hiatus (ne hoc). 


VII.30.5: pusilla res mundus est... mundus habeat. (G 265: 16-17) 


It seems strange that Oltramare should here, of all places, refuse the 
help of Z with its aetas replacing the second occurrence of mundus. (1) It 
‘is incredible that anyone should suppose that Seneca, especially in a 
passage where he is speaking of the mundus in fullest reverence, should 
introduce a signification for the word which is colloquial and common- 
place (cf. French: tout le monde). (2) The point being made is that each 
successive age will have plenty to occupy its intellectual wonder and 
_ attention, or else this is a pretty poor sort of universe. The saeculis futuris 
and memoria nostri just preceding both touch on this, and in what follows, 
in the last two lines of the chapter, we have haec aetas and aetas quae post 
nos subibit. In short, the whole passage shrieks aetas! (3) The mistake is 
the all too easy psychological error of repeating a word already written, 
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a word which for some personal reason, or for no reason at all, sticks in 
the transcriber’s mind and displaces the true reading.** 


V1II.32.1 fin.: cum aliquis pluvius . . . perdere libet. (G 267: 4-5) 


The transposition of perdere and l:bet will alter a nonrhythmical sen- 
tence end toa Cl. II. 


VII.32.3. mares inter se. . . det latus mollius. (G 267: 16-17) 


The phrase dare latus alicui is capable of more than one interpretation, 
but there seems no need of introducing here the idea of granting sex 
favors to secure a desired goal. The passage is taken up with the vice of 
exclusive devotion to the stage, and the phrase should be interpreted in 
relation to that. Both husbands and—what is worse—wives desire to 
excel on the stage; they both seek out in rivalry (contendunt) the best 
teachers (harum artium doctores) by whose side to walk assiduously (dare 
latus) after the Peripatetic manner and thus gain golden lessons from 
such intimate instruction. 

In view of this I suggest that zlliws of the mss. following latus covers 
the original word mzmis; in minuscules these two words can look not 
unlike. The meaning would be: ‘‘husbands and their wives are eager 
rivals as to which of them is the close intimate of actors.”’ Madvig’s 
mollius requires some explaining away of the mo-. 

Clarke (p. 307) translates: ‘‘husbands and wives vie in paying court to 
actors,” which is exactly what I have in mind. Oltramare puts it thus: 
‘‘maris et épouses rivalisent de poses voluptueuses,”’ quite a different 
idea, and, if mollius is right, more in accord with the earlier occurring 
tripudiant. LaGrange (VI, p. 529, n.) understands the phrase dare latus 
as I do, and offers an extensive series of remarks on the subject. 


V1II.32.4 fin.: at mehercule . . . veritas posita est. (G 267: 21-26) 


Despite Axelson’s vigorous argument for moz in place of vix before 
ad fundum (SS, pp. 101-102), we should here stand by the tradition. The 
preceding occurrences of sz exhibit the conjunction in a sense which is 
not uncommon in Seneca, “even if,” “granting that,’’ and thus Seneca 
is found saying that even if everyone bent to the task with all his powers, 
still we should scarcely reach the bottom of the well in which truth 

3 On the other hand, Seneca has a habit, very dubiously stylistic, of repeating, 
within short range, a word, sometimes with a slight change of form. Cf. Axelson’s 


informative note, NSS, p. 234, n. 19, with references therein to Johann Mueller’s 
observations on the phenomenon. 
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lies. What else can he say after having asserted time after time that the 
search for truth will be unending and will supply endless generations yet 
unborn with a field of intellectual endeavor? (Z.M. 33.10.) 


This last entry signifies the completion of a long and difficult task— 
completion only in the sense, of course, that one more person, of a not 
very large number all told in this case, has ended his work, at least for 
the time being, on the text of the Natural Questions, having brought to 
it what he has had to offer in the way of experience, diligence, and intelli- 
gence. Very little of what he has here put forward is likely to command 
general approval; that is not the usual fortune of those who venture into 
the field of text criticism. Their main service is to keep the world of 
classical scholarship restless and dissatisfied—where there is justification 
for it—with respect to existing texts, until one by one, here and there, by 
the labors of the many and the ultimate inspiration that comes to the 
one, this and that crudity in the tradition is eliminated amid general 
approval. But these emendationes palmares are hard to come by. 

The task was described a moment since as difficult. By its very nature, 
no matter who the author, it is always that, but in the Natural Questions 
there is the superadded burden of the character of the subject; the world 
seems nowhere to have moved so far away from classical antiquity as in 
the field of science, especially in the methodology of its practical ap- 
proach. Man up to this year, for example, has indulged in speculations 
and guesses about snowstorms; now he is able on quite an impressive 
scale to produce one. Obviously, the mere living in a world of experimen- 
tation like that renders appreciation of the approach displayed in the 
Natural Questions, the almost.purely speculative approach, very hard to 
come by. 

For the benefit of anyone who may hereafter be minded to wrestle once 
again with the problems of the text of this treatise it is here and now sug- 
gested that the problem should be handled by team play, or at the very 
least, by a partnership. In the partnership there should be associated a 
competent Latin scholar who is particularly well acquainted with Silver 
Latin as a whole and with Seneca’s prose in detail, and another classical 
student who has mastered all that can now be known of the natural 
science of the ancients. More ideal yet would be a team consisting of a 
‘ general Latinist of admitted competence and another who is a Senecan 
specialist, along with a third member thoroughly informed in ancient 
science, even to the scrappiest items of its tradition, and fourth, an 
expert drawn from the field of modern science and likely in a good many 
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places to be able to provide collaboration which would supply a decisive 
clue to what Seneca must have said under given circumstances. Consider- 
ing the range of fields touched on in the Natural Questions (e.g., meteor- 
ology, seismology, pyrology, astronomy, and the like), it might also be 
found expedient to have the general science member of the team refer to 
specialists in various departments, who, whether they were simply 
amused at Seneca or not, would at least in all likelihood be able to guess 
what his mind was driving at in this or that case. Whether persons could 
be found who would be willing to associate their talents in a task that 
promised no reward except the possibility of making the text of an an- 
cient author more readable and hence more comprehensible, it is hard to 
say, but some one of our larger universities would seem to be the natural 
field of operations in such a combined attack. The results in a decent text 
of the Natural Questions and an enlightening commentary on it would be 
little short of phenomenal, I imagine, and we might also reasonably hope 
for an up-to-date, competent, English translation to follow. This task 
would involve some years of effort perhaps, and for that reason is espe- 
cially commended to young men who can look with more equanimity 
than others of us on the expenditure of time. 

It may be thought that the constant reference to the clausula and the 
frequent appeal to it is entirely overdone in these notes. I can answer that 
objection only from the standpoint of one who has himself marked the 
quantities of every clausula in the Natural Questions, including the 
clausulae of the cola within the sentences as well as those of the sentence 
ends. It is not so tedious a process as it might seem, because there are 
many passages which take on a new beauty as they are read over in a 
way to bring out their rhythmic effects, and the reader is thus-enabled to 
realize for himself that in Seneca, as in Cicero, prose poetry relates itself 
intimately to form as well as to thought. The error may lie in transferring 
the theory of prose rhythms to passages, especially in such a work as the 
Natural Questions, which by their very character are as prosy as can well 
be imagined; yet the number of rhythmic clausulae occurring even there, 
and that too without any forcing by the investigator, is so large as to 
make us feel that overflow alone, so to speak, might well have carried 
clausular rhythm from passages of a highly rhetorical nature into those 
which are more strictly factual in content. There is one point which it is 
perhaps fair to press for with some insistence; where large cola or sen- 
tences end in a collocation of words which by a simple interchange of two 
of them becomes rhythmical, the transposition seems justified. The 
number pointed out in this study, although not large, is at least consider- 
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able, and it seems reasonable to suppose that Seneca, writing with a 
natural sense for rhythm further cultivated by his schooling, would 
hardly have missed the obvious on these occasions. If a person who is 
working through merely one work of Seneca’s develops a sense for 
Senecan rhythms which makes him at one and the same time alert to their 
failure to develop here and there, and aware of the easy cure for the 
failure, it is surely fairer to charge these aberrations in word order to 
some transcriber than to Seneca himself. 

The British scholar H. W. Garrod wrote forty years ago (Classical 
Quarterly, 8, p. 272) that Seneca has always been remissly read and has 
been left to second-rate critics. I absolve myself completely from the 
former charge; I have read Seneca, not only not remissly, but with more 
painful application than some people might think worth while. I do, 
however, believe that Garrod’s censure has in general a good deal of 
validity; Seneca is a “sententious” author, and eludes at times even the 
most watchful and most investigative reader. As for second-rate critics, 
all that I can say, after having given a most intimate and detailed study 
to all Seneca’s prose works, is that one is not heartened by the proffered 
contributions of some of the great names of classical scholarship to the 
elucidation of Seneca’s prose so far as to believe that, if they had con- 
centrated more closely, they would outstandingly have achieved what 
Garrod credits them with in posse. In esse they have often exhibited an 
astonishing lack of the finesse that the traditional form of Seneca’s prose 
demands for its understanding and, in bad spots, for its correction. 


PROPERTIUS IV.7 


Prolegomena to an Interpretation 


BY 
WILLIAM C. HELMBOLD 


Foederis heu taciti, cuius fallacia verba 
non audituri diripuere Noti. (21, 22) 


So Cynruia ΤῸ Propertivs, the dead mistress to the living poet (as 
reported by the latter), on the night following her funeral. The lines 
present a paradox that is difficult to explain; for, if the foedus was un- 
spoken, how can its words have been deceitful, or how can the heedless 
winds have swept them away ? 

Investigation of the technical language of the sermo amatorius, com- 
mon to Greek as well as to Roman comedy, and to the elegiae poetry of 
both languages, has led scholars to discover that foedus, in this usage, is 
the equivalent of ὅρκος, the lover’s oath. The conclusions of one writer’ are 
as follows: 


It is quite evident that a standing relationship... with one of the courtesan class 
was frequently invested with an aura of sentiment, which made it fit subject for 
romanie literary treatment. Such relationships were frequently strengthened with 
oaths (ὅρκοι, foedera) in which the gods were called upon to witness the mutual obli- 
gations entailed... The relationship had much in common with marriage and, upon 
the death of a refractory parent, not uncommonly led up to it. So, while foedus in 
Latin Elegy should not be related to formal contracts for purely mercenary considera- 
tions, it may fairly be considered an echo of this somewhat more elevated relation- 
ship.? 


Was there a true, or perhaps we should rather say a technical, foedus 


1 Keith Preston, Studies in the Diction of the Sermo Amatorius in Roman Comedy 
(Diss., Univ. of Chicago, 1916), pp. 57-60. The technical sense of foedus was first 
briefly explained by Leo, Plawt. Forsch. Ὁ. 139, n. 2; and later developed in Gott. 
Gel. Anz., 1898, p. 746; Rh. Mus. lv. 604; see also Heinemann, Epistulae Amatoriae 
quomodo cohaereant cum Elegiis Alexandrinis, Diss. Phil. Argent. XIV (1910), 
p. 116 f.; R. Reitzenstein, Zur Sprache ἃ. lat. Erotik, Sitzungsber. Heidel. Akad., 
1912, pp. 9 ff.; A. L. Wheeler, C.P. vi. 60 ff.; A.J.P. xxxvi. 183, n. 1; Pichon, De Ser- 
mone Amatorio, s.v.; and finally Preston, op. cit. 

* Cf. Reitzenstein (op. cit., p. 11): “Das foedus der Elegie ist seinem Wesen nach 
nicht ein juristischer Vertrag mit Konventionalstrafen, sondern ein Treuverhiiltnis, 
das in den Schutz der Gétter gestellt wird, weil es unter rechtliche Bestimmungen 
nicht fallt und den Verhaltnissen nach nicht fallen kann.” This is well illustrated by 
Catullus 109: 

Iuecundum, mea vita, mihi proponis amorem 
Hune nostrum inter nos perpetuumque fore. 
Di magni, facite ut vere promittere possit... 
Ut liceat nobis tota perducere vita 
Aeternum hoc sanctae foedus amicitiae. 
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between Cynthia and Propertius, clearly understood on both sides? The 
evidence is best seen in III.20n: 


foedera sunt ponenda prius signandaque iura 
et scribenda mihi lex in amore novo.. .” 
namque ubi non certo vincitur foedere lectus, 
non habet ultores nox vigilanda deos... 
ergo qui pactas in foedera ruperit aras... 
illi sint quicumque solent in amore dolores 
et caput argutae praebeat historiae... 
(15, 16, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28) 


11.9.83 seems inconclusive, but see also 1.12.19, 20: 


mi neque amare aliam neque ab hac desistere fas est: 
Cynthia prima fuit, Cynthia finis erit ; 


11.24.39: 


nil ego non patiar, nunquam me iniuria mutat.* 


Propertius, at least, seems to have believed that a foedus existed ; and, if 
we accept the words that he puts into Cynthia’s mouth in IV.7, she 
shared his belief. Tacitus, then, in IV.7.21 may be interpreted as not 
“anspoken,” but “secret,” “unrevealed”—a hidden agreement’ between 
the lovers, which, like a woman’s oath in Catullus, was swept away not 
so much by wind and water as by misbehavior on both sides that in- 
validated the compact.° Cynthia’s meaning is, then, “Alas, that our oaths 
to each other were not made public. Your words deceived me and meant 
so little to you that the very elements did not listen, but swept them 
away.” 


* Perhaps correct novo to nova: -“a fresh regulation for our love as we renew our 
vows” rather than “a new episode in our love.” For the lex amatoria (Leo’s phrase, 
Plaut. Forsch., p. 154, n. 4) see Prop. IV.8.74, 81, where it is combined with foedera 
(71). 

4 Iniuria, too, is a technical term, as Reitzenstein (op. cit., p. 34 f.) and others have 
-shown. See also below, note 15. 

5 By this I do not, of course, mean that the liaison itself was kept a secret, merely 
that its terms were not disclosed. Such passages as 11.24.1, 2 and III.25.1, 2 prove 
the widespread notoriety of the relationship. To investigate the exact meaning of 
this foedus is impossible, but it does not seem to have included a promise of marriage 
on either side—or so it is natural to interpret II.7. Goddard, in a somewhat fanciful 
exeursus (C.R. xxxvii.153 ff.), thinks that the bond was concubinatus, but vitiates 
his case by a hopeless misinterpretation of III.20. From the poet’s point of view, his 

desire seems to be expressed in II.15.25-28, as rearranged by Palmer: 


exemplo vinctae tibi sint in amore columbae, 
masculus et totum femina coniugium: 

atque utinam haerentes 516 nos vincire catena 
vellet uti numquam solveret ulla dies! 


(Vellet uti is Bachrens’ and Housman’s correction of the mss. reading velles ut.) 
° Cf. Longus I1.39; Aristaen. IT.9; Cat. 76.) 
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It is impossible to write with strict objectivity about the private life, 
much less the poetical aims, of such an elusive creature as Propertius. 
Like the Proteus of Vergil : 


verum ubi correptum manibus vinclisque tenebis, 
tum variae eludent species atque ora ferarum. 


Yet, with appropriate caution, we may attempt a serious explanation of 
the difficulties and inconsistencies of IV.7, which are so confusing as to 
have led a recent commentator’ to the rash expedient of conjecturing that 
this poem is “a satirical comment on the character of a still quite vigorous 
Cynthia.’* Further, the same critic represents that, in the traditional 


ΤΑ. K. Lake, “An Interpretation of Propertius IV.7,” in C.R. li (1937), 53-55. 
Her thesis is, briefly, that IV.7 and 8 are similar poems. Cynthia is still alive and 
behaving as Miss Lake conceives Cynthia to have behaved; Propertius, therefore, 
interrupts his aetiological series to poke fun at his discarded mistress. - 

* Granted that Propertius developed a sense of humor somewhat late in life, it is 
searcely reasonable to infer that, with the extravagance of an ὀψιμαθής, he ventured 
to execute such a tour de force of somber brilliance as Miss Lake supposes this poem 
to be. Several of Miss Lake’s other assumptions may be answered as follows: 

(a) “We may assume that the arrangement [of IV.7 before 8] was intentional 
and significant.” If Book IV stands in our mss. in the order Propertius intended (the 
hypothetical obtuseness of a later editor is no argument; see Barber and Butler, 
p- Xxviii), then the two poems were placed together by the poet because of the 
dissimilarity of the theme. It is not, of course, accidental that both deal with 
Cynthia; but, if variatio be established for this book as it is elsewhere, the design is 
contrast. If variatio is not proved, the order is chance and not that of the poet. The 
fact that IV alone of Propertius’ publications has no epilogue (though it has an 
introductory poem) may cause reasonable doubt whether the poet lived to complete 
and arrange the book to his own satisfaction. 

(b) “Cynthia’s temper... is represented as having suffered little change in death.” 
No realist can be more drastic than a romantic, a neurotic (Mackail’s unkind term) if 
you like, whose emotions are deeply involved (among many examples see especially 
the almost pathological realism of 11.298). If Cynthia is the same in death, it is what 
one might expect, since it is obviously her literary sponsor who speaks for her. 

(c) Nothing need be said of Cynthia’s lack of reticence in IV.7, though it is 
possible to imagine a good deal she might profitably have added; but what are the 
“somewhat similar circumstances” under which Creusa and Dido encountered Aeneas? 
One might think that Dido’s “reticence” was far more disturbing to even an epic hero 
than Cynthia’s flattering frankness would be. 

(d) “The gentler emotions were not in Cynthia’s repertoire.” But it would be 
safer to deny to her poet the more soothing emotions, for Cynthia is made to suit 
Propertius’ mood (at least in his poetry). To be sure, at ITI.8.33 he says, 


in te pax mihi nulla placet, 


but this does not mean in te pax nulla est, as Miss Lake may have been tempted to 
think. For literary purposes Cynthia is precisely what the poet makes her (see ὃ 
above). 

(e) Propertius protests, indeed, that “when her other lovers leave her, she will still 
find him faithful.”’ How well do his actions suit this promise? (Of course, like all 
romantics, he may be quoted both for and against himself.) To what degree is 
Cynthia’s disloyalty worse than that of her lover? Or can there be degrees of unfaith- 
fulness? When the poet makes Cynthia say (IV.7.51—53), in a transition of startling 
intensity, 

iuro ego Fatorum nulli revolubile carmen .., 
me servasse fidem 
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view, this poem may be taken “at its face value as a lament for his dead 
mistress, phrased in the conventional elegiac manner.” It is not likely 
that anyone has ever made such an assertion; the poem is clearly not a 
lament,’ and the phrasing is perhaps even less conventional than else- 
where in Propertius. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the poet’s intention in the composi- 





what does he mean? Perhaps a metaphysical point of some subtlety is involved. Yet 
the poet apparently thinks that Cynthia is deceived, as 1V.7 may show. 

(f) When Miss Lake observes, “The last scene... is the reductio ad absurdum of 
the usual phrase, such as 


ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago,” 


I do not know how to answer her, for I cannot, despite much effort, discover what 
she means. And to maintain that “the opening words of the poem... should warn us 
against taking it at its face value” seems very daring. Miss Lake asks us to believe 


that 
Sunt aliquid Manes: letum non omnia finit, 


luridaque evictos effugit umbra rogos 


cynically recall I.8.41-42: 


Sunt igitur Musae, neque amanti tardus Apollo 
quis ego fretus amo: Cynthia rara mea est. 


I, for one, cannot believe it. 


° As are III.7 and 18, for example; yet one would hesitate to classify even these 
poems as conventional: 


ab humana e¢essit in astra via. 


It would, in fact, be difficult to name any poem of Propertius (no matter how dull, 
e.g., 1.1 and III.19) that is conventional in the sense that Ovid and even Tibullus 
often are. Propertius, beyond all Latin poets—I might say, beyond all ancient 
European poets known to me—excels in the παρὰ προσδοκίαν, the element of surprise, 
which Poe and T. 5. Eliot and others have asserted to be an essential of poetry. 
Aristophanes, of course, and the practitioners of Old Comedy used this device as a 
stock-in-trade. Propertius adopts a similar technique for the composition of love 
poetry. Catullus and Cornelius Gallus also, no doubt, were unconventional on occasion 
in their writings, though conventionally so. It is not unlikely that Propertius is the 
only poet of the ancient world who wrote precisely as he did because he had to do so, 
not because someone else had pointed the way and perfected, or suggested, the form. 
‘This is part of his fascination for latter-day students of poetic technique, in spite of 
his formidable learning, which is usually held lightly and within readily convertible 
compass: it does not obscure what he means to say. For he hardly ever, so far as one 
may judge, says what others have said merely because they have said it. Thus he 
shows how unnecessary it may be to pour old wine into new bottles: conventional 
forms do not a prison make, nor iron-clad meters a cage. But such a vast subject is 
fitter material for a book or a series of volumes than for a footnote. 

It may be asked why, if Propertius constantly uses the familiar technical terms of 
the sermo amatorius, he should be accounted strikingly original in style and diction. 
* The answer is not one of much subtlety: what had to be expressed in technical terms 
(as we would say, “words of one syllable”) he wrote in that fashion (which was 
Ovid’s and usually Tibullus’) ; but when the occasion for a new twist of emotion or 
diction presented itself, he was entirely his own model and indebted to no man who 
ever wrote. 
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tion of IV.7, we must face a difficulty” raised by his most recent editors, 
Barber and Butler :* Did, or did not, Propertius renew relations with 
Cynthia after the publication of Book III? It is quite possible, for poets 
are notoriously inconsistent in their treatment of autobiographical ma- 
terial. On the other hand, it may be suggested that Cynthia died soon 
after 22 B.c. (the most probable date for the publication of III) and that 
both IV.7 and 8 were written after her death, 7 almost immediately, 8 
considerably later, when a sense of humor, never active during his mis- 
tress’ lifetime, may have had time to develop. It is difficult to believe that 
IV.7.69 


sic mortis lacrimis vitae sanamus amores” 


is not an expression of genuine sorrow, in whatever context a temper- 


11 do not speak here of difficulties in the form of the poem. One may believe, 
however, that even were we to recover the bulk of Alexandrian elegy, whether or not 
it contained subjective elements (see Schanz-Hosius, II, 167, and the literature there 
cited), and the works of Cornelius Gallus, we should have no prototype for the 
astonishing fertility of Propertius’ invention, both in form and in subject. 

ἌΡ. 359.They do not, however, cite the chief evidence for reconciliation (IV.7.6) : 


et quererer lecti frigida regna mei. 


In view of what will be said below (note 33) on chronology, I interpret this line to 
mean that though Propertius now has a separate menage with Chloris (72), he has 
kept his old quarters where Cynthia used to visit him, and often spends the night 
there (at least he did so on the evening that produced IV.7). The rupture with his 
former mistress was not so far removed in time that he did not miss her, especially 
during the night after her funeral. 

15 After Housman’s caution (C.R. xlvii.139), it is no doubt rash to try one’s hand at 
interpreting this famous line (pace Rothstein, and Barber and Butler, Plato Apol. 
418 has nothing to do with the case) : it appears to be an excellent example of the de- 
ceptive charm of Propertius’ highly compressed transitional technique. One may, no 
doubt, imagine Andromeda weeping for her bruises (65) and Hypermnestra lament- 
ing that not one of her brothers-in-law survived the night when she was splendide 
mendax ; yet the sic of 69 must bind the preceding lines (55-68) to the following 
(70) : Sieh al. 

celo ego perfidiae crimina multa tuae. 


“Since now in death I weep, my grief repairs (sanamus) my unfortunate love of you 
during my life; thus I am ready to take my place by the side of the great heroines, 
the pectora nota. (64) Being ennobled by emotion, as I now am, I find it incompatible 
with my real nature to charge you with your past misdoings.” 

This kind of statement is as elusive as the allegory of the Vita Nuova. Nothing less 
than an exhaustive analysis of the entire poem, involving a complete commentary on 
the poet, would solve the vexing problem of thought transition and the exact relation 
of each part to the whole. Yet this very poem is one of the simplest and most straight- 
forward of the longer elegies that Propertius produced. Such lines as 69, however, 
remain beautiful with or without context, with or without the compressed meanings 
that one must believe they had for their maker. Markland, Liitjohann, Enk, and 
others have convinced themselves that the line is corrupt, and have emended it in 
various ways. If no such elaborate explanation as that given above is admissible, 
one must agree with them. (For many illuminating remarks on verbal compression in 
modern British poetry, see W. Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity [Chatto and 
Windus, 1930; rev. ed., 1947], passim. A beginning has been made in the exploration 
of ancient Greek poetry by W. B. Stanford, Ambiguity in Greek Literature [Black- 
well, 1939]; see also his earlier Greek Metaphor [Blackwell, 1936], pp. 144-149.) 
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amental person, yet a sound poet, may have chosen to insert the 
sentiment.” 

It is possible that the lena poem also (IV.5) was written soon after 
22 B.c., for it betrays none of the humor that Ovid (Am. 1.8) derives from 
the theme. Propertius is furiously angry: 


vidi ego rugoso tussim conecrescere collo, 
sputaque per dentes ire cruenta cavos, 
atque animam in tegetes putrem exspirare paternas. 
(67-69) 


He does not, moreover, mention Cynthia by name, though there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the anger was caused by his mistress directly, 
and by the dead lena only to a lesser degree.* 

What, then, is the chief meaning of IV.7, above and beyond its am- 
biguities ? The poet is saying with considerable effect : “Death is not the 
end of all, for Cynthia’s ghost visited me the other night when I had 
just buried her body. She recalled our early clandestine love affair and 
the foedus we once had; she reproached me for my recent neglect, par- 
ticularly for my indifference to her burial rites. She suspected several 
slaves of complicity in her death; she protested her own fidelity to the 


18. A gainst this, however, is the casual, and indeed startling, way in which Propertius 
introduces his most exquisite lines, such as 


murmur ad extremae nuper humata viae. (IV.7.4) 


One may presume that Propertius, like many modern poets, kept a notebook. 

14 For example, [V.5.34 must refer to II.33. Perhaps Cynthia is not mentioned in 
IV.5 or in [V.1 because Propertius is at this time holding to the resolve that he appar- 
ently half formed (III.24.4), not to disfigure his pages by the use of her name. But 
obviously Cynthia’s death was too good an opportunity for impressive poetry to pass 
over; hence we have the good fortune to possess IV.7. 

But it is probable that IV.8 should be dated much later, at about the same time 
as the more lighthearted of the aetiological poems (e.g., [V.2, with its gay rhythms) : 


sobrius ad lites: at cum est imposta corona, 
clamabis capiti vina subisse meo. 
‘Cf. IV.8.59-60: 
lumina sopitos turbant elata Quirites, 
omnis et insana semita nocte sonat; 
and (30) 
sobria grata parum: cum bibit omne decet. 


One may, indeed, believe that Propertius took refuge in impersonal poetry only after 
Cynthia’s death, though the plan for Book IV may have been undertaken during her 
- lifetime, as IV.1.139-150 suggests: here again Cynthia is not mentioned by name, 
but the old bitterness is there: 


persuasae fallere rima sat est. (146) 
Note, moreover, the paucity of Propertius’ production between 22 B.c. and 16 B.C. or 


later, as contrasted with the publication of three much longer books between 28 B.c. 
and 22 B.c. (ef. Barber and Butler, pp. xxv—xxviii). 
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compact we had sworn.” She also gave orders about the future treatment 
of her faithful servants and asked me to burn the poems I had written 
about her.” Then, having issued instructions about her tomb and epitaph, 
she prophesied that I would soon join her in death.” 

Such is the obvious, or surface, meaning of the poem; but what can 
be the motive for its composition? What caused Propertius to elaborate 
so many details with such care? May it have been a guilty conscience? 
This is not improbable. 

Consider the specifie nature of Cynthia’s complaints” about her death 
and funeral: 

1. No one performed the conclamatio.” (23) 

2. There was no custos at her side. (25) 

3. An odd kind of carelessness occurred. (26: doubtless a local acci- 
dent that must escape exact interpretation. ) 

4, Propertius did not weep. (27) 

5. Nor did he wear mourning. (28: he may perhaps have been to a late 
party the night before and did not bother to change. ) 

6. The poet was too bored to go farther than the gates with the 
body. (29) 

7. Nor did he assume charge of the cortege and take advantage of the 
few minutes that a retarded procession might have afforded for a last 
communion with the departed. (30) 

8. He was not present to touch off the pyre. (31) 

9. There was no perfume sprinkled on the flames. (32) 

10. Nor even the cheapest of flowers on the bier. (33) 

11. Nor was there even wine poured from a eracked jug on the re- 
mains.” (34) 

15 Propertius often complained that Cynthia deceived him, that is, she took pleasure 
in the society of other men. I collect here the occurrences of iniuria in our poet so 
that even the most skeptical may perceive that it is a technical term (the Greek 
equivalent is ἀδίκημα; ef. Preston, op. cit., pp. 58-60) : 1.3.35, 18.23; 11.16.31, 24.39; 
ITI.25.7 ; IV.8.27. 

6 Presumably, if the dating above is correct, the two poems that end Book ITT. 

_-7 Apart from the iniuria he had done her by taking another mistress during her 
τος Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. funus, p. 1387. 

* All this contrasts unpleasantly with the elaborate instructions Propertius once 

gave Cynthia for the procedure at his own funeral (11.13). It may be significant that 


there does not seem to be any echo of the earlier poem in IV.7. The poet has quite 
forgotten that he said: 


sed frustra mutos revocabis, Cynthia, Manes; 
nam mea qui poterunt ossa minuta loqui? 


Further, he has done precisely what he feared Cynthia might do (1.19.21, 22): 


quam vereor ne te contempto, Cynthia, busto 
abstrahat heu nostro pulvere iniquus amor! 
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It will be noticed how graphic all these accusations are; they give usa 
strange and quite realistic picture of the day of Cynthia’s funeral. 
Everything that a devoted admirer might be expected to perform, 
Propertius had neglected, as he now realizes: Perhaps he even exagger- 
ates his negligence, but the material is dramatic and poetic, so that he 
takes pains to make it vivid, though occasionally it is ambiguous (e.g., 28 
may be interpreted to mean that he did wear black, but did not weep; 
against this is the preceding line that has already informed us that he 
was not conspicuous among the mourners). 

So much may be affirmed, merely from surface indications: the poet, 
no doubt in anger (if Cynthia died soon after the publication of Book 
III), or being preoccupied with another love affair, had neglected 
Cynthia’s wake and her funeral. He was aware also that, though she 
thought she had been poisoned, he had so far taken no action against the 
‘domestics whom she suspected. It may be presumed that the reason he 
had not molested them was that they were now established in the good 
will of his new mistress (and were accomplices, in Cynthia’s view). He 
felt that he deserved to escape further reproaches (49, 50) on the ground 
that he had given her an honorable place in his publications. Yet any 
additional poems he may have written about her he is requested to burn 
(77, 78)” and to make arrangements for a decent, indeed a poetic, burial 
site with an appropriate inscription. Finally, he is so obsessed by the 
thought of his own death that he makes Cynthia prophesy it.” 

One of these points needs further examination : Cynthia is obviously 
dissatisfied with her present place of burial; and no wonder, for she has 
been treated exactly as Propertius himself had once requested that he 
should not be (111.16.25--80. ef. also IV.7.32, 33 with IIT.16.23, 24). 
She apparently suggests removal to Tibur, no doubt as part of the poet’s 
penance. The common cemetery outside the gates of Rome by the busy 
road she considers unworthy of her. It is nearly inconceivable that the 


39 An explanation of this may be that, since the foederis discidium, Propertius no 
longer has a right to take his old love’s name in vain: 


laudes desine habere meas. (78) 


Cynthia means that even her brief experience in the afterlife has revealed to her 
that it was she who was the more praiseworthy member of the partnership, appropri- 
ate as it is for her to be associating with Hypermnestra and Andromeda (see above, 
note 12). Propertius is not to rely on her any longer for literary material; he has 
done her his last iniwria. It is curious how remorse, even when only half felt and less 
than half perceived, creeps into the small phrases, the littlest words, the unconscious 
and involuntary vocabulary of a sentient man. 

21 May the implied thought be, “Only by my own death may I expiate my disloyalty 
to Cynthia”? But, of course, for obvious reasons, he does not say just this. 
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repentant lover had not made, or did not intend to make, this transfer, 
complete with flattering epitaph and soothing shade, since he insists 
on putting his design on record and thereby receiving dubious credit. 
The usual assumption that Cynthia died at Tibur is unlikely ;* we know 
that Propertius did not live there (III.16.2), nor can one reasonably 
imagine why he should have troubled himself to make a special journey 
for the funeral if he merely intended to undertake the apathetic role 
that he describes himself as having played. IV.7.6, again, implies that 
he was in Rome (see above, note 11). 
There are also the curious lines (79, 80) 


pelle hederam tumulo, mihi quae pugnante corymbo 
mollia contortis alligat ossa comis 


which have caused much trouble to thoughtful readers. Passerat, fol- 
lowed by Heinsius, conjectured velle hederam, with several further 
changes. Paley has a perplexed note: “To prevent the grave of a relative 
from being overgrown with weeds is a common and natural dictate in 
our minds. But the notion that ivy impeded the free egress of the spirit, 
which seems here intended, is a very singular one.” Also, it must be 
observed, the plant was growing very fast, almost as though it were 
white ivy and had a tree near at hand to batten on.” Now “ivy never- 
sear” was a natural and much-admired adornment of tombs. In AP VII 
the following epigrams encourage the plant’s growth on the graves of 
their subjects : 21, 22, 36 (Sophocles) ; 23, 30 (Anacreon) ; 708 (Macho, 
the comic poet) ; 714 (Ibyeus). It will be observed that these are all 
literary figures” who in life may have been (Sophocles certainly was) 
adorned with the crown of ivy.” In AP IX.186 even the published plays 
of Aristophanes are to be κισσοφόροι (οἷ. Thesm. 999), as are also all 
successful devotees of Dionysus, both within the theater and without 
(AP X1.33 and XIII.29; Plut. Mor. 647a ff.). 

In view of these considerations, perhaps here too Propertius selects 
ivy as the plant most appropriate for the (first) grave of his docta puella. 
Observe that 79-80 immediately follow the prohibition : 


et quoscumque meo fecisti nomine versus 
ure mihi: laudes desine habere meas.* 


33 Τῇ spite of Housman’s ingenious correction of IV.7.4 (J.P. xvi.14). 

33 Of. Pliny NH. XVI.151; see also XVI.144: sepulcra, muros rumpens. 

*4 But the ivy is ineluded among the plants selected for the grave in the Culex (405) 
and was, of course, mentioned in numerous epitaphs for ordinary persons. 

5. AP VII.21.3, 4; Verg. Hcl. VIII.13; Prop. 11.5.26: IV.1.62; ef. Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. Hpheu, col. 2838. 

9. See above, note 20. 
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Is Cynthia’s real objection her increasing apprehension that even in 
death she may continue to be strangled by literature and its tendrils? 
Or is it more likely that she is displeased with the physical site of her 
burial and uses the ivy merely as a nonsymbolic vehicle of complaint ?~ 
At any rate, her dislike of having this plant on her grave seems to have 
no parallel in ancient literature.” Perhaps this is nothing more than a 
mild example of Propertian παρὰ mpocdoxiay;* instead of the usual for- 
mula, “drive the brambles from my neglected tomb,” Cynthia substi- 
tutes the inoffensive ivy.” 

But we must return to the consideration of IV.7 as a whole. The poem 
seems to be designed as autobiographical : it is notorious that the most 
significant part of such works is the reading to be done between the lines. 
Ce que Von cherche ἃ cacher se déclare méme en le taisant. It is clear that 
Propertius is uneasy about his treatment of his former mistress, both 
before and after her death, and hopes to clear his conscience by making 
her posthumously exonerate him. He nevertheless presents a number of 
details that are not entirely to his credit. In this way, he thinks, he will 
be perfectly honest and so redeem his infidelity, for in reality he is the 
possession of his old love forever (93, 94).” The poem is an attempt to 
appease Cynthia’s injured ghost: both she and her poet have been true 
to each other, in the largest and also the loosest sense, despite apparent 
lapses; they have been faithful “in their fashion.”” This, in modern 
jargon, is called Wishful Thinking; but it is not a discovery of the 
modern world: “man is not thus tardy in devising follies.” 

It is proof of the genius of Propertius that he forces his readers to 
react strongly both to his own and to Cynthia’s character. Unfortunately, 
only one of the lovers has left an account of their bitter-sweet years 


27 Non nihil ad verum conscia terra sapit! (11.19.42). 

*s But a spirited depreciation of the ivy for reasons of religious tabu may be read 
in Plut. Mor. 2908 ff. And there is the further possibility that a fear of magical 
obstruction may underlie Cynthia’s anxiety: the soul is confused with the body (or 
bones or ashes), imprisoned by the tendrils of ivy. 

309 See above, note 9. 

30 Pugnante corymbo, however, may well be corrupt. Enk, in his Commentarius 
Criticus (Zutphen, 1911), has some excellent remarks in favor of praegnante, Cor- 
nelissen’s correction. 

1 Tt is possible, for reasons that I shall develop in a later article, that 94 should 


read: : ee ‘ : 
mecum eris et mixtis ossibus Ossa meis. 


“At least the statement is not “ghoulish,” as Miss Lake (op. cit.) would have it. 
2 Or, as a modern rhymster puts it, 


“So wanton, light and false, my love, are you, 
T am most faithless when I most am true.” 
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together,” and that neither consistent nor, it is to be feared, completely 
trustworthy. It may be suspected that Cynthia had the worst of the 
liaison. But who can say? The real Cynthia, like the historical Proper- 
tius, is as irrecoverable as her far more shadowy contemporaries who 
were publicly addressed by their admirers as Delia and Corinna. To be 
sure, beside them Cynthia seems to be not merely flesh and blood, but a 
woman of considerable parts, just as her poet appears to be an accom- 
plished autobiographer beside the evanescent Tibullus and the vague 
and elegant flaneur who wrote the Amores. It is a tribute to the self- 
absorbed art of Propertius that we are left with the illusion of under- 
standing him and his love and the object of it. 

But the further we penetrate into these mysteries the less we know.” 
Whether anything that has been suggested here is right I do not know, 
but a serious effort to understand may be worth consideration: ob yap 
εἰπόντες ταῦτά τι εἰδέναι δοκοῦμεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς μανθάνομεν. It is better to ask 
the right questions than to provide answers that merely purport to be 
correct. Latin poetry is a curious mosaic: we pry loose a small stone and 
try to fit it with another. If the combination shapes at all, we grow 
overconfident, as archaeologists sometimes do, and describe the tessera- 
tion of an entire apartment. The reasons for the jointure, however, 
continue to escape us. As the Odysseus of Sophocles remarks in a similar 
predicament, ἴσμεν yap οὐδὲν τρανές, ἀλλ᾽ ἀλώμεθα. Perhaps the last words 
on Propertius’ predicament may be those of his curse upon the unfaith- 
ful lover : 


Semper amet, fructu semper amoris egens. 


31 take the famous “five years” (III.25.3) to be a round number, and find no 
difficulty in supposing that the liaison, with or without interruptions (I1I.16.9, 
15.7-10), may have lasted from 29 B.c. well into 22. Lachmann’s hypothesis, as well 
as the special pleading of Barber and Butler (p. xxii f.), seems unnecessary. Mauriac 
should warn us against taking literally expressions of time in emotional writers: 
“Quand un homme se souvient d’une époque ov il aimait, il lui semble que rien ne s’est 
passé pendant ce temps-la” (Journal, I,6,7). 

** Reitzenstein (op. cit.) also remarks: “Wir kénnen die Lieder gar nicht mehr 
sondern oder den Roman, den der Dichter... uns vortéuscht, auch nur anndhernd auf 
die Wirklichkeit zuriickfiihren.” 
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A strangling fig beginning to develop on a tree of Mersawa (Anisoptera levis), 
in Negri Sembilan, Malaya. 


THE STRANGLING FIGS IN SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE 


BY 
M. B. EMENEAU 


THE GROWTH habits of the many fig species called by the botanist 
“strangling figs’’ were known to an early generation of Sanskritists 
and were utilized in the interpretation of Indic texts. Later genera- 
tions have tended to rely on the statements of the earlier scholars, 
but at the same time to misunderstand them in part and to use 
them only superficially. Reéxamination of certain Sanskrit and 
other Indic literary passages in the light of clear botanical state- 
ments about these fig trees yields some results of interest. 


BoTaANICAL TREATMENT OF STRANGLING Fas! 


The hundreds of species (600-1,000) of the genus Ficus, mainly 
tropical, possess the peculiarity that the inflorescence is in the form 
of crowded, compact clusters of flowers placed inside a fleshy stalk, 
and that pollination is effected by fig wasps that develop from eggs 
laid in the gallflowers, one of the three types of flowers found in the 
inflorescence. These propagative arrangements, though they are of 
great interest to our botanists, seem not to have been understood 
by the Hindus. There is, however, literary reference to the presence 
of insects in the fruit in a number of passages in the Moksadharma 
and Anugita sections of the Mahabharata (s.v. masaka in PW) in 
which the close association of masaka insects and udumbara fruit 
(Ff. glomerata) is several times taken as an analogy of the relation 
of sattva and ksetrajnta or of purusa and prakyti; Paul Deussen 
consistently misunderstands in his Vier philosophische Texte des 
Mahdbhdratam. A similar association is found in one of the verses 
attributed to Bhartrhari (Anandaérama Sanskrit Series, Vol. 127, 
Vairagyasataka vs. 103; recorded by Otto Boehtlingk, Indische 
Spritiche, vs. 2377 [956]). Hemacandra’s dictionary Abhidhana- 
cintamani (1132) gives as synonyms for the wdumbara the words 

1 My attention was first called to the epiphytic and strangling figs in India 
by Dr. Eileen W. E. Macfarlane. Colleagues to whom I am indebted for much 
help and information are Dr. Herbert L. Mason, Professor of Botany and 
Director of the Herbarium, University of California, Berkeley, and Dr. Ira 


J. Condit, Professor of Subtropical Horticulture, Citrus Experimental Station 
of the University of California, Riverside. 
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jantuphala “‘insect-fruit” and masakin “possessing, or full of, mas- 
aka insects.” It is clear that the word masaka in its wide meaning 
“biting insect”’ includes the fig-wasp species. 

The peculiar growth habits of many F7cus species are so obvious 
that they have become commonplaces in literature about India. 
The banyan (Ficus bengalensis, Linn., F. indica, Roxb.), already 
found in Pliny’s Natural History, is only the best known of those 
species that develop from their branches aerial roots that may 
reach the ground and thicken into ‘“‘pillar-roots,” or subsidiary 
trunks. The continually expanding system of new trunks, all con- 
nected through the branches, may support a crown up to 2,000 feet 
in circumference (a famous specimen near Poona, now dead). 
Milton is the author of the locus classicus on these trees in English 
literature, in the passage in which he describes the source of the fig 
leaves plucked by Adam and Eve for aprons? 


... they chose 
The Figtree, not that kind for Fruit renown’d, 
But such as at this day to Indians known 
In Malabar or Decan spreds her Armes 
Braunching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended Twigs take root, and Daughters grow 
About the Mother Tree, a Pillard shade 
High overarch’t, and echoing Walks between; 
There oft the Indian Herdsman shunning heate 
Shelters in coole, and tends his pasturing Herds 
At Loopholes cut through thickest shade: Those Leaves 
They gather’d, broad as Amazonian Targe. 


2 Paradise Lost, ix, 1100-1111. H. G. Rawlinson, in The Legacy of India 
(Oxford, 1937), pp. 28 ff., seems to suggest that Milton was inspired to make 
his references to India by the accounts of such seventeenth-century English 
travelers as Sir Thomas Roe; and, clearly, references like ‘“‘Agra and Lahor of 
Great Mogul’ (Paradise Lost, xii, 391), as well as “Malabar or Decan’’ in the 
quoted passage, owe something to them. However, it has long since been 
pointed out (G. H. Noehden, Transactions, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 1 
[1827], pp. 119-132, especially 126 f.) that Milton, in making the ends of the 
bending branches of the banyan take root, is following Pliny, Nat. Hist. 12.5 
(11), as he is in other details: “quorum [sc. ramorum] imi in terram adeo 
curvantur, ut annuo spatio infigantur novamque sibi progeniem faciant circa 
parentem in orbem quodam opere topiario. intra saepem eam aestivant pastores, 
opacam pariter et munitam vallo arboris, decora specie subter intuenti pro- 
culve fornicato ambitu. . . . foliorum latitudo peltae effigiem amazonicae 
habet.”’ Pliny’s account agrees in the main with that of Theophrastus, but 
has a garbled version corresponding to the latter’s perfectly sound statements 
about the aerial roots forming new trunks (Hist. Plant. 1.12, 4.5, Caus. Plant. 
a All this goes back to that most famous of travelers to India, Alexander 
the Great. 
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But, however much this picturesque feature of the banyan has 
caught the attention of foreign observers and writers, it does not 
play much part in the Hindu literary treatment of the tree. One of 
its most common Sanskrit names—nyagrodha “the downward 
grower’’—is derived from this habit. A verse of the Rgveda, 1.24.7, 
to be discussed in more detail below, treats the heavens (so Geldner) 
or the sun (so Hillebrandt) riddlingly under the metaphor of a tree 
whose crown is supported above by the god Varuna and whose roots 
are above. These are presumably the rays of light which the author 
prays will be fixed in us below. The tree is not explicitly named, 
but must certainly be the nyogrodha.* Other passages have not yet 
been found, though they undoubtedly occur. 

Another habit of some of the fig species, which has had a small 
but somewhat striking literary history, is that which gives the 
strangling figs their qualifying epithet. They begin as epiphytes on 
other species of trees and, as they grow, gradually squeeze to 
death (“‘strangle”) the host. A long but very illuminating general 
account is given by E. J. H. Corner,‘ and may instructively be 
reproduced almost in full, together with a sketch showing the de- 
velopment (fig. 1; Corner’s fig. 250) and a picture of a strangling 
fig in its early stages (plate 1; Corner, Vol. 2, plate 200). 


Fig-trees whose trunks are composed of a basket-work of interlacing and 
anastomosing roots are called strangling figs because normally they begin life 
on other trees and gradually squeezé them to death. Birds, squirrels and mon- 
keys, which eat the fruits, drop the seeds on the branches of forest-trees where 
they grow into epiphytic bushes that hold on by strong roots encircling the 
branches. From thence their roots spread down the trunk of the supporting 
tree to the ground, where they grow vigorously. Side-roots encircle the trunk, 
joining up with other side-roots where they touch, and aerial roots grown [!] 
down into the soil from various heights. In other cases, as that shown in Text 
Fig. 250 [our fig. 1], the epiphytic bush may send at an early stage an aerial 
root straight to the ground and from this root, which is like a perpendicular 
cable, side-roots grow towards the trunk, as though they were able to see it, 
encircling it and ramifying over it. In either case, the supporting trunk be- 
comes enveloped in a basket of fig-roots and the branches of the fig-bush 


3 Karl F. Geldner, Vedische Studien (Stuttgart), Vol. 1 (1889), pp. 113 f.; 
Der Rigveda tibersetzt und erldutert (Géttingen, 1923), let Teil, p. 22. Alfred 
Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rgveda (Gottingen, 1913), p. 75, n. 1. 

* Wayside Trees of Malaya (2 vols.; Singapore, Government Printing Office, 
1940), Vol. 1, pp. 664-665. I am indebted to the Government Printer, Singa- 
pore, and to the Director of the Botanic Gardens, Singapore, for permission 
to use this material. None of the accounts of the flora of India is so illuminating 
to the layman as Corner’s; his book, too, has the best illustrations. 
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begin to spread widely through the crown of its support. As the fig-roots and 
their supporting trunk increase in thickness they press upon each other but 
the fig-roots, being the stronger, slowly crush the bark of the support against 
its wood with the effect that the supporting trunk is gradually ringed, and its 
limbs begin to die back, its crown becoming stag-headed and uneven. A long 
struggle ensues between parasite and host, but if the fig-plant is vigorous it 
surely kills its support and finally stands in its place on a massive basket of 
roots. This “radical trunk’? may reach a hundred feet high, according to 
height of the branch on which the seed germinated, and the initial cables that 
descend from the young epiphyte are commonly mistaken for the stems of 
climbers that have grown up from below. The dead trunk of the supporting 
tree rots away for many years in the basket of fig-roots. How long it takes to 
strangle a big forest-tree, we do not know but from the sprouting of the seed 
to the independence of the fig-tree can scarcely be less than a hundred years. 
Some kinds, like F. indica, F. caulocarpa, F. benjamina and, especially, F. 
gibbosa, are very destructive, yet others, like F. annulata and F. consociata 
appear seldom to kill their support, and, in fact, every transition to the ordinary 
climbing plant is displayed by our wild species. .. . 

In addition to the basketing roots which encircle the support, some strangling 
figs develop aerial roots from their branches and even from their twigs. [Then 
an account of the banyan, F. bengalensis, and of the Malayan banyan, F. 
retusa. | 

Normally no strangling fig develops a main trunk from the top of its basket 
of roots. Instead, several twigs of the epiphytic bush grow out strongly and as 
they sag under their weight new twigs break from their uppersides to sag and 
branch in their turn, so that there is built up a many-limbed, wide-spreading 
and flat-topped crown with drooping lower branches from the characteristic 
shape of which a strangling fig can at once be distinguished in the canopy of 
the forest. But if they have been planted in the ground, as is generally the 
case with F. religiosa and F. Rumphii, or if their seeds have been dropped on a 
rocky cliff or sea-shore, then they stand on a short trunk of their own which, 
at a height of ten to twenty feet, breaks up into the typical, many-limbed 
crown. On the granite coasts and the limestone hills, the roots of these figs 
travel for extraordinary distances, up to several hundred feet, in the clefts 
between the rocks and, ramifying over their faces, bind them together as 
with so many cables... . 


A few more remarks will furnish all that is needed to appreciate 
fully the literary passages. Though Corner says that F. religiosa is 
generally planted in the ground (? in Malaya), it is clear that, at 
least in India, its epiphytic and strangling habit is common enough 
to have engaged the attention of the Hindus as early as the Vedic 
period, for it is the asvattha of the Atharvaveda hymn 3.6, which 
is discussed below. It is generally remarked, moreover, that when 
it grows on masonry it is extremely destructive; its roots find their 
way into the joints and rapidly force the stones apart. 
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The method by which trees are killed is, as Corner says, a 
“ringing”’ process. Scholars, in commenting on the literary refer- 
ences, have often said or implied that the Ficus split the host tree. 
A botanist’s reaction to this is: “1 do not see how the roots could 
split the host plant, at least until the latter became practically 
dead, and even then the surrounding or strangling roots would 
hold it together.’’® 

Not quite all trees are killed by their acting as involuntary hosts 
to strangling figs. If a tree can grow without increasing its girth and 
thus coming into active contest with the surrounding fig, it appar- 
ently manages to survive, for a long time at least, growing up 
through the center of the fig and displaying its crown in the midst 
of the crown of the fig. Palm trees are recorded as surviving in this 
way, especially the toddy palm (Borassus flabelliformis, Linn.). So 
far as I know, this phenomenon has not figured in literature, nor 
have the epiphytic habits of the figs appeared in art.® 


ATHARVAVEDA 3.6 


The first reference in Indian literature to the epiphytism of a stran- 
gling fig is in hymn 6 of book 3 of the Atharvaveda, the words 


5 Communication from Professor Condit. 

6 The many jungle scenes contained in the lowest sculptured band on tem- 
ples, the band depicting elephants, may show floral details of the sort envisaged 
here. Unfortunately, publication of such sculptural material, from the Chalu- 
kyan and other southern temples, from the Black Pagoda, Khajuraho, and 
the other elaborately decorated northern temples, is still a desideratum. We 
are not yet in a position to attempt an inventory of minor sculptural motifs 
and to trace interrelations between them and literary motifs, though in favor- 
able instances such interrelations can be shown (cf. my article, ‘Studies in the 
folk-tales of India. III: Jain literature and Kota folk-tales,” in JAOS, Vol. 67, 
pp. 1-13, for one instance). 

It was suggested by Sir George Watt, in Indian Art at Delhi, 1903 (Calcutta, 
1903), p. 122, that one of the pierced sandstone screens in the back wall of 
Sidi Sayyad’s Mosque at Ahmadabad, that depicting a palm tree with a plant 
twining around it and filling up the space of the composition with its convolu- 
tions, shows a “banyan tree growing out of and around a palm until, in its 
snake-like entanglements of root and branch, the banyan strangles its foster 
parent.” This jalz window has been illustrated often, probably best in James 
Burgess, The Muhammadan Architecture of Ahmadabad, Part I. A.D. 1412 to 
1520 (=Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. 7 = Archaeological 
Survey of India, New Imperial Series, Vol. 24; London, 1900-1905), plate L. 
Watt’s guess (I have been unable to find that it was made by anyone earlier) 
was repeated in Vincent A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon 
(2d ed.; Oxford, 1930), p. 196, n. 2 (also in the Ist ed.). Unfortunately, examina- 
tion of the twining plant in the plate in Burgess does not discover Ficus-like 
features. The plant is not epiphytic, its stem is not like that of the banyan, 
and, worst of all, its flowers are of at least six varieties—none of them of the 
Ficus kind. It is an artistic creation, and Watt’s identification was due to his 
enthusiasm rather than to the naturalism of the artist. 
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accompanying a ritual in which an amulet made from the wood of 
an agvattha (fF. religiosa, Linn.) growing on a khadira tree (Acacia 
catechu, Willd.) is used in destroying enemies (as the aévattha de- 
stroys). This hymn is treated here in full, since some precision can 
be added to its interpretation by the botanical facts just set forth. 
Much the most valuable of the earlier interpretations is that by 
Maurice Bloomfield.? As is usual when he has treated Atharvan 
hymns, later commentators must lean very heavily on his under- 
standing of the Vedic texts and the Atharvan ritual handbooks. 
His handling of the botanical details of this hymn was, however, 
vitiated by his misunderstanding of the nature of strangling figs.’ 
He wrote (p. 334): “The asvattha-tree (ficus religiosa) is a strong 
tree of hard wood whose branches grow into other trees, resulting 
in their destruction’’—which is far from the truth.® The Paippalada 
recension of the Atharvaveda has the hymn as book 3, hymn 3.” 


7 Hymns of the Atharva-V eda, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 42 (1897), trans- 
lation on pp. 91 f., commentary on pp. 334 ff. Other translations are in: Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, The Hymns of the Atharva-Veda (Benares, 1895-1896); Julius 
Grill, Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda (Stuttgart, 1888); Albrecht Weber, 
“Drittes Buch der Atharva-Samhit4,” in Indische Studien, Vol. 17 (1885), pp. 
177-314; W. D. Whitney, Atharva-Veda Samhita, Harvard Oriental Series 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1905), Vols. 7, 8. 

How much I am indebted to Maurice Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1906), Hermann Grassmann’s Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda (Leip- 
zig, 1873), and W. D. Whitney’s Index Verborum to the Published Text of the 
Atharva-Veda (JAOS, Vol. 12), will be obvious to all Sanskritists. 

Abbreviations: RV = Rgveda; AV = Atharvaveda; PW = Bohtlingk and 
Roth, Sanskrit-Worterbuch (St. Petersburg, 1855-1875); MW = Monier- 
Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (2d ed.; Oxford, 1899). 

8 He must have known, but misunderstood, the clear but very concise state- 
ment under asvatiha in PW: “Er schlagt Wurzel in den Spalten anderer Baume, 
auf Mauern, Hausern und fiihrt deren Zerstérung herbei.” Christian Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumskunde (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1867), Vol. 1, pp. 301 ff., especially 
304 f., which he knew, is clear. Heinrich Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 58, is 
incorrect: “Die rankenden Zweige schlagen in den Spalten anderer Baume 
Wurzel,”’ and Bloomfield seems to have followed him. 

9 Bloomfield’s sentence quoted in the text is followed by: “‘On the other hand 
the union of the two trees is regarded as sexual (VI, 11), and emblematic of 
strength.”’ This sentence must surely be struck out. The sexual symbolism of 
6.11.1 is not contained in a reference to the epiphytism of the aévattha, but, 
as is made abundantly clear by the ritual accompanying that hymn and quoted 
by Bloomfield in his commentary to it, in the use of a stick of asvattha wood 
(male) turning in a socket of Sami wood (female; Acacia Suma, Buchanan = 
Mimosa Suma, Roxb.) to produce fire. That the agvattha is sometimes epiphytic 
on the Sami (referred to elsewhere in Vedas and Puranas) is irrelevant in 6.11.1, 
and certainly there is absent the involved sexualism of the case when fire is 
produced from the female sami by means of a male agvattha that is Samitgarbha 
“the offspring (epiphytically) of the sami.’”’ In our hymn, vs. 1 clearly regards 
the asvatiha as born from the khadira, not its sexual partner. 

10 Book 3 is edited by L. C. Barret, JAOS, Vol. 32, pp. 343-390. 
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Some of its variants are discussed below in the commentary to the 
hymn. Not all its corruptions are easily understood, and I have not 
given it as a whole. 
Text 
1. piman pums4h parijato ’Svatth4h khadiraéd 4dhi 
s4 hantu S4trin mamakan yan aham dvésmi γέ ca mam 
2. tan a$vattha nth srnihi δά τ π vaibadhadédhatah 
indrena vrtraghna medi mitréna v4runena ca 
3. yatha ’$vattha nirébhano ’ntar mahaty arnavé 
eva tant sarvan nirbhaidhi yan aham dvésmi γέ ca mam 
4, yah sshamana§ carasi sdsahana iva rsabhah 
téna ’Svattha tvaya vayam sapatnant sahisimahi 
5. sinatv enan nirrtir mrty6h paSair amokyath 
4$vattha Satriin mamakan yan aham dvésmi γέ ca mam 
6. yatha ’Svattha vanaspatyan dréhan krnusé ’dharan 
eva me S4tror mirdhanam visvag bhindhi s4hasva ca 
7. τὸ ’dharaficah pra plavantam chinn4 nar iva bandhanat 
πᾷ vaibadh4épranuttandm putinar asti nivartanam 
8. prai nan nude manasa pra citténo ’t4 brahmana 
prai ’nan vrksasya Sakhaya ’Svatth4sya nudamahe 


Translation 


1. The male sprung from the male, the asvattha from the khadira, 
may it slay my enemies whom I hate and who hate me! 

2. Break them, O aégvattha! the pertinacious foes, Ὁ you born of 
the repeller (the khadira)! in alliance with Indra the demon-slayer, 
with Mitra and Varuna! _ 

3. As, O asvattha! you have broken (ἢ the khadira) within the 
great ocean (of air), so break all those whom I hate and who hate 
me! 

4. You who go conquering like a conquering bull, with you here, 
O asvattha! may we conquer our rivals! 

5. May Nirrti, O asvattha! bind in the indissoluble fetters of death 
them, my enemies whom I hate and who hate me! 

6. As, O aévattha! climbing the forest trees you put them below 
you, so split apart the head of my enemy and vanquish him! 

7. Let them (the enemies) float down like a boat cut from its 
mooring! There is no returning again for those pushed away by the 
one born of the repeller. 
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8. I push them away with my mind, away with my thought, and 
with the incantation. We push them away with the branch of the 
asvattha tree. 

Commentary 

It would be interesting and tempting to find, in all the phraseology 
of this charm, reference to the habits of the asvattha that is ad- 
dressed throughout—in other words, to find in the verses a com- 
pletely unified poem, a work of art. Unfortunately, this is seldom 
the way of the Atharvaveda. The Rgveda composers sometimes, 
even often, achieved poetry. The Atharvans, on the other hand, 
seem to have belonged to a milieu that produced less able handlers 
of the technique, perhaps, one might say, less well-educated versi- 
fiers; their subject matter, moreover, was not often poetical. They 
use the traditional phraseology, that, in fact, of the Rgveda, but 
in a manner that is usually banal, uninspired. Our hymn is a good 
example. The specific traits of the asvattha are mentioned in verses 
lab, 2b and 7c (vaibadha), 3, 6ab, probably in 4, and possibly, but 
only possibly, in 5. Verses 7 and 8 have specific reference to the 
ritual practice used. Practically all else is cliché material, without 
close adaptation. The verbs of 2 (nzs-s7) and 6 (bhid with visvag) 
turn out to be borrowings of standard Rgveda material used in 
praying for the destruction of enemies, and discovery of close 
adaptation of them to the asvattha’s habits is mere wishful thinking. 
Detailed discussion will show this. 

Vs. 1. Both the tree names are masculine nouns; hence, para- 
doxically, both trees are males. See note 9. The first two words are 
used again at the beginning of another hymn, AV 12.3.1: pumdan 
pumsé ’dhi tistha cérmehi “yourself a male, stand on the hide of the 
male (steer)! Go!’ The sacrificer is directed to take his stand thus, 
accompanied by his family. The combination of the two males is 
less paradoxically pointed here than in our hymn, which probably 
used the phraseology first. It seems probable that only the vaguest 
relationship should be seen between these two passages and the 
Revedic pimadn ptimadmsam pdri patu visvdtah “let (him) protect 
from all sides, (as) one man another (in battle)” (6.75.14d). 

Vs. 2. The verb 87 with the prefix nis is rare. There are no Rgveda 
occurrences. PW lists only three occurrences, two AV passages, of 
which this is one, and the Kathakasamhita of the Yajurveda 24.10. 
The meaning “‘zerbrechen”’ given by PW is clearly required by the 
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latter passage, in which the verb has grivah “‘neck”’ as object. In our 
passage the object is dtriin “enemies”; in the other AV passage, 
8.8.3, amiin asvattha nth srnthi (“O asvattha! . . . them!’), amin 
“them” refers to enemies previously identified. ‘Shatter, break”’ 
seems to fit these two AV passages perfectly well. The root 7, 
either as a simplex or with various other prefixes, in the Rgveda 
and Atharvaveda either means “break” with such concrete objects 
as “joint,” “point,” ‘‘toe,’”’ “wheel,” ‘grain of rice,” “rib,” or, 
metaphorically, with objects meaning ‘‘enemy,’’ “wicked person,”’ 
“sorcerer.” In our passage, then, as in 8.8.3, the enemy are to be 
metaphorically broken by the asvattha amulet, as they are by var- 
ious gods in the Rgveda (7.104.1 Indra-Soma, 10.87.14 Agni, 
10.87.15 the gods, 10.138.4 Indra). This is Weber’s translation of 
our passage: “‘Zerbrich die Feinde.”’ Those of the translators who 
render the verb by ‘“‘rend”’ (Griffith 3.6.2 and 8.8.3), “tear asunder”’ 
(Bloomfield 8.8.3), ‘“‘zerreiss’” (Grill 3.6.2), with thought of the 
aésvattha splitting its host (so, explicitly, Griffith and Bloomfield) 
are mistaken, as was said above in the first section. The remaining 
translators, with “crush” (Bloomfield 3.6.2), “crush out” (Whitney 
3.6.2 and 8.8.3; as usual, mechanical), “crush down”’ (an alterna- 
tive rendering of 3.6.2 by Griffith), may have been thinking of the 
asvattha’s real habit, but, tempting though this would be, the ob- 
vious imitation of the Rgveda passages, combined with the use of 
other Rgvedic cliché verbs to be noted below, makes it unlikely 
that the composer meant anything like this. The Paippalada’s 
verse has nisntht, which must intend nih srnihz. It follows this verse 
with one (its vs. 3) not found in the vulgate text. I give it with the 
obvious corrections suggested by its editor: 


yatha ’svattha nih Srnasi pirvai jatan uta ’paran 
eva prtanyatas tvam abhi tistha sahasva ca 


“As, O aévattha! you break those born before and after, so defeat 
and vanquish those that attack!’ The collocation of the root sah 
and the object prtanyatas is found in the Rgveda and Atharvaveda 
with the subject usually Indra (RV 1.8.4, 1.132.1, 10.43.6), but 
also Indra-Agni (RV 8.40.7), Savitr (RV 8.86.5), and Soma Pava- 
mana (RV 9.61.29);in AV 19.32.10 the reciter overcomes the enemy 
with an amulet of darbha. Many other objects meaning “enemy” 
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are found with this verb. The phrase “‘those born before and after’’ 
is found again, somewhat more fittingly, in AV 10.3.18, 14, 15. 

Following Sayana and the Western commentators and PW, we 
emend vaibadhadédhatah to vaibaddha dédhatah, against both text- 
forms (Samhita and Padapatha). On dédhatah see Karl F. Geldner, 
Vedische Studien, Vol. 2, pp. 8 ff. 

Vaibadha has been taken by Western scholars as ‘‘displacer’’ 
(Bloomfield), ‘“‘the expelling one” (Whitney), ‘‘burster’’ (Griffith), 
“Sprenger, Zersprenger” (Grill, Weber, Zimmer), or the like. 
Sadyana, however, takes it as a secondary derivative with patro- 
nymic meaning from vibdadha ‘‘the repeller,” which is the khadira, 
since the khadira ‘‘repels with its thorns.”’!! PW’s entry (like some 
other Western treatments) notes what Sayana has to say, but then 
neglects him: ‘‘vaibadha (von vibadha) m. patron. Sohn des 
Sprengers so v. a. Sprenger; so heisst der auf dem Khadira wach- 
sende und seine Unterlage auseznander dréngende Agvattha AV. 
3,6,2. .. .”” MW omits Sayana’s explanation, but otherwise follows 
PW closely: “‘ ‘that which forces asunder,’ N. of the ASvattha tree.” 
In the light of what we have discovered about the habits of the 
strangling figs, it seems downright incorrect to take vazbddha as 
“the splitter’ or “that which forces asunder’ with PW, MW, 
Griffith, or Grill. This is not what the strangling figs do, except to 
masonry, and the authors of PW make it quite clear that they 
think of the asvattha splitting its host tree; this is possibly what 
Bloomfield too had in mind, though his language is sufficiently am- 
biguous to leave us unsure. Masonry cannot absolutely be ruled 
out; yet the hymn so clearly refers to an asvattha growing on another 
tree that we may be reasonably sure that vaibddha has no reference 
to the splitting of masonry. The translations ‘‘displacer”’ and ‘“‘ex- 
pelling one’”’ rather evade the problem. And all these interpreta- 
tions except Sayana’s definitely ignore the fact that vaibddha is a 
secondary derivative from vibddha. Sayana’s explanation must be 
the correct one. The word means “‘the one born of the repeller,” the 
“repeller’ being the khadira with its thorns. Examination of the 
Rgveda passages and the other Atharvaveda passages that have 
the verb vi-bddh or derivatives shows vibadha used in RV 10.133.4 
of Indra as “‘repeller’’ of enemies, and in AV 19.34.7 of the jan gida 


1 He glosses and explains: he vaibadha / vividham bddhate kantakair iti 
vibadhah khadirah / tatro’tp anno vaibadhah / ‘‘tatrajatah’’ [Panini 4.3.25] zty an. 
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tree as a “‘repeller’’ of diseases and demons. The verb forms of the 
RV are classed by Grassmann under the meanings: (1) “fort- 
treiben,” (2) ‘“‘verjagen,” (3) ‘“‘auseinander dringen.” With the 
first two meanings—“drive away, repel”—go AV 4.9.4, 8.2.18, 
8.5.7, 10.3.11. The third meaning, ‘force apart,” is applied in RV 
especially to Indra’s forcing apart sky and earth (1.51.10, 6.29.5, 
7.23.3, 10.89.1; 7.69.3 is a somewhat similar act of the ASvins and 
evidently borrows a piece of Indra phraseology). In AV 8.9.6 
Agni, with the Indra phrase, “forced apart the two firmaments”’ 
(yavad rédast vibabadhé agnih). These last passages do not necessi- 
tate our taking vaibadha in the sense, impossible in our passage, of 
“the splitter.” Our word occurs only twice in Sanskrit literature, 
in this verse and in vs. 7 below. There it is in the compound 
vaibadhdpranutta ‘‘(the enemy) that has been pushed away (pra- 
nud) by the one born of the repeller,” with reference to the ritual 
act of pushing off a boat with a branch of the aésvattha. There is 
nothing here to require rejection of Sayana’s interpretation of 
vatbadha. In fact, it is very probable that in both verses the 
asvattha is thought of as a “‘repeller,” but only because its origin, 
the khadira tree, is a “repeller.’”” The stem vaibadha, which for 
all purposes of interpretation is ἅπαξ λεγόμενον, is also probably to 
be considered a nonce-formation, motivated by the origin of the 
amulet used in the magic ritual. Here is an instance where close 
attention to botanical realia reinforces the intimate relationship 
between Atharvan hymn and Kausika prescription’ to vindicate 
an interpretation by Sayana. The readings of the Paippalada re- 
cension of AV do not throw any light on vaibddha, since both the 
verses are corrupt. For vs. 2d it has: Saé7n [i.e., Satria] mayibadha- 
todhata; mayti may be for me, leaving bddha as an equivalent for 
vaibadha, but it is much more probable that there is here only a 
corruption of a lectio difficilior. In vs. 7, Paippalaida has nurbddha- 
pranuttanam, i.e., nirbadhapr°, which also looks like sheer corrup- 
tion owing to the preceding na. 


12 For the mythology, most recently W. Norman Brown in JAOS, Vol. 62, 


pp. 85-98. 

18 Τῇ AV 20.136.12, 14, vi-badh probably means “press hard” in an obscene 
sense. 

14 Cf. Maurice Bloomfield, The Atharva-Veda (Strassburg, 1899, Grundriss 
der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, II. Bd., 1. Heft, B), p. 57; 
Franklin Edgerton, ‘“Kaugika and the Atharva Veda,” in A Volume of Eastern 
and Indian Studies Presented to F. W. Thomas (Bombay, 1939), pp. 78-81. 
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Vs. 3. nirdbhano has been thoroughly discussed, as to its form and 
the variants found in the mss. and Sayana, by Whitney. The exact 
meaning of the passage is still obscure. I follow Griffith, Grill, and 
Whitney essentially in phraseology, though without pretending 
that I can agree with Grill’s explicit interpretation: ‘Es ist wohl 
das Spalten des khadira gemeint.”’ Is it possible that the killing 
of the khadira, supposing that it has been quite, or nearly, killed 
at the time of the hymn, is referred to, not as splitting, but by the 
more general term “breaking,’’ without any specific reference to 
the process? Clearly, when nzs-bhafij comes to be used in post- 
Vedic texts (this passage is its only occurrence in Vedic texts) it 
means “‘break off’? and is used several times of the breaking of 
trees, e.g., by the wind.!® The metaphorical use in ed with an object 
meaning “‘enemies’” would be very acceptable. Bloomfield’s trans- 
lation: ‘‘As thou didst break forth into .. .” and Weber’s: “Wie 
du... hinausbrachst, hin in das grosse Meer,” presumably as a 
newborn child breaks forth from the womb, cannot be justified by 
the recorded uses of the verb, and, in fact, it is difficult to see how 
an active form could have such a meaning. The Paippalada version 
(its vs. 4), with the editor’s corrections, is as follows: 


yatha ’$vattha vi bhinatsy antar mahaty arnave 
eva me Satro§ cittani visvag bhindhi sahasva ca 


“ΑΒ, O agvattha! you split apart (ἢ the khadira) within the great 
ocean (of air), so split apart and vanquish the minds [!] of my 
enemy!’’ Of this verse, cdsrepresent not 804 of the vulgate text, 
but 6ed (while 3cd and 6ab of the vulgate are not in the Paippa- 
lada). The vulgate 6cd will be discussed below. I would merely 
note that it contains visvag bhindhi, a reading equivalent to that 
of the Paippalada verse just given. The reading v7 bhinatsy of ab 
of the Paippalada is, then, not simply an unmotivated easing of 
the lectio difficilis nirdbhano; it is an anticipation of vigsvag bhindhi. 
Its value as a description of the aSvattha’s relation to the khadira 
is nil. 

antdr mahaty drnavé “within the great ocean (of air)” has, of 
course, grandiloquent reference to the epiphyte growing up in the 

15 See passages in PW. It is undoubtedly significant that, of the few RV and 
AV passages with concrete meanings for the verb bhawij with or without pre- 


fixes, in one the wind breaks the trees (AV 10.3.13); in two others the arms of 
sorcerers or enemies are fractured (RV 10.87.4, AV 8.3.6, 11.10.16). 
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air from the side of the host (see plate 1). The same phrase in AV 
11.8.2,6 is in a cosmogonic hymn and throws no light on our pas- 
sage, nor does the similar phrase in another cosmogonic hymn 
AV 12.1.60: antdr arnavé rdjasi prdvistam, which Bloomfield trans- 
lates: “entered the surging (flood of the) atmosphere.”’ Consultation 
of the Vedic Concordance will show what a favorite this half- 
obscure, mystical phrase was in later Vedic texts. 

Vs. 4. Above, in the notes on vs. 2, it was said that the root sah 
with an object meaning “‘enemy” is commonplace in the Rgveda. 
It probably has transferred reference here to the aévattha’s habits; 
Weber has already pointed out that in the Kathakasamhita 19.10 
the aégvattha is characterized in general terms, but also with specific 
reference, as vanaspatindm sapatnasahah “‘vanquisher of rivals 
among forest trees.’”’ The Paippalada verse (its 5) has inconse- 
quential variants. 

Vs. 5. There may be implied here a comparison between the 
bonds of death and the bonds grown by the aévattha around the 
khadira; it would certainly be unwise to press it. The Paippalada 
verse (its 6) has inconsequential variants. 

Vs. 6. What tertium comparationis there could be to connect the 
aévattha’s climbing (i.e., growing on) another tree and the splitting 
of the enemy’s head it is hard to see. Is it possible that the “stag- 
headed and uneven” appearance of the crown of the host tree (re- 
ferred to by Corner above) is meant? We can usually give the 
Hindus credit for observation of such matters, but I have my 
doubts whether the composer of this hymn was subtle enough to 
intend this, especially in view of the commonplace character of the 
language in cd. One need only refer to Rgveda 8.76.2 and AV 
20.128.13 (vi vrtrdsya ’bhinac chtrah “he [Indra] split apart the head 
of Vrtra”), RV 8.6.6 (vt cid vrtrdsya . . . Stro bibheda), RV 10.67.12 
(vt mirdhdinam abhinad arbuddsya “‘he [Indra] split apart the head 
of Arbuda”), to realize that our composer was far from original. 
The Paippalada uses 6cd as its 464, as was said in commenting on 
vs. 4 above; it has nothing corresponding to 6ab of the vulgate. 

Vss. 7, 8. These two verses, accompanying the symbolic pushing 
off of the boat mentioned in 7 by means of the aévattha branch 
mentioned in 8, neither aid nor are aided by our understanding of 
the habits of the aévattha, except for vaibadha of 7, which has been 
discussed above. The practice prescribed in KauSsikasiitra 48.5-6 
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reverses the two verses, and seems to indicate that something is 
put in the boat; but, as Weber and Bloomfield say, it is still partly 
unclear, and I have no new interpretation to offer. 

Paippalada has as first half of 8 (with the editor’s corrections) : 
prat nan nudami manasa pracrtyat ’ndén brahmand “T push them 
away with my mind, having unloosed them with the incantation.” 
Perhaps this is merely corruption (pracrtyai for prd citténo); per- 
haps some different practice accompanied it. 

Vs. 7 is repeated in AV 9.2.12 with sayakapranuttandm ‘for those 
pushed away by our missiles” instead of vaibadhdpranuttanam. 
There is no significant use of that verse in the KauSikasiitra, and 
Bloomfield thinks it is probably interpolated. It should be noted 
that in vs. 6 of that hymn it is said: agnér hotréna ργά nude sapdtnam 
chambiva navam udakésu dhirah “. . . with the priestly power of 
Agni I push forth my rivals, as a skillful oarsman (? Sambin) a 
boat on the water.” Is it possible, in spite of the distance of vs. 12 
from this, that the mention of a boat in vs. 6 is the motive for the 
interpolation of vs. 12? The verses occur in the Paippaldda version 
(16.76.5, 77.2) with six verses intervening.!® 


ATHARVAVEDA 8.8.3 


The occurrence of the agvaitha in AV 8.8.3 has already been par- 
tially treated above, in the discussion of AV 3.6.2. Some other con- 
clusions can still be drawn about it. The verse is: 


amiin aSvattha πίῃ Srnihi khada ’mtin khadira ’jiram 
tajadbhaéiiga iva bhajyantam hantv enan vadhako vadhath 


“Shatter those (enemies), O agvattha! Devour (khdda) them speed- 
ily, O khadira! Like the tajadbhariga (castor-oil plant) let them be 
broken (root bhaij)! Let the vadhaka tree slay them with weapons 
(vadhath)!” The commentators have pointed out the puns in padas 
b, c, and ἃ. Bloomfield adds: ‘‘Even the juxtaposition of asvattha 
and srinthi is intentional.” It is hard, however, to find any punning 
resemblance here. Lanman’s note on Whitney’s translation is to 
the effect that srnthi is suggested by or alludes to éara “reed,” 
which occurs in the next verse. Both of these are farfetched. It is 
obvious that our pada a is an adaptation of 3.6.2a, perhaps even 


16 L. C. Barret, The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Books Sixteen and Seventeen, 
American Oriental Series (New Haven, Conn., 1936), Vol. 9. 
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that the following khadira is suggested by reminiscence of the 
khadira on which the aévattha grows, in 3.6.1. The bad meter of 
8.8.3a in comparison with 3.6.2a is further warrant for the origi- 
nality of the latter; the substitution of the hypermetric amin for 
tan was motivated by amiin in the previous verse (8.8.2) and also 
in the following pada. 

The Paippalada version, as reported by the editor,” in its text 
for this verse (its 16.29.4) reads corruptly nimnitha. Considering 
the forms of m and ὁ in the alphabet in which the unique ms. of this 
version is written, it would not be out of order to assume that nih 
$rnthi was its intention. The editor, however, restores nz mrnihi. 
The verb involved here is only Vedic, and is variously given in root 
form as mr, mrn, and mar. It is taken to be a causative of mr, mar 
“die.”’? Consequently, it should mean “‘kill’—in spite of the 
meanings “‘crush,” ‘‘smash,”’ ‘‘zermalmen,’’ “‘zerschlagen,”’ ‘‘zer- 
driicken,” ‘‘zerstéren,’”’ ‘‘zerbrechen,” and so on, given by dic- 
tionaries and translators for it and its forms with prefixes. In fact, 
in practically all RV and AV passages it has, as object, words 
meaning “enemy,” ‘‘demon,” “sorcerer,” or the like. In them the 
meaning “kill” is very appropriate. Our passage is one of them: 
“kill those (enemies), O aévattha!’’ In five passages the object of 
the verb (or an equivalent word) denotes an inanimate thing, and 
““destroy’’ seems the probable meaning. We find “‘the hiding places 
of the demons” (RV 10.138.4 nidhinr ddevan), ‘teeth’? (AV 4.3.6 
[Ὁ], 5.29.4); in AV 6.124.1 mrnihi visvd patrani “(Ὁ barley!) destroy 
all receptacles (by filling them to overflowing)!’; in AV 10.1.17 
vata wa vrksan nt mrniht paddya “as the wind the trees, destroy 
(kill; the enemy) and fell (them, O spell)!” In nz mrnihi, as in 
nth &rnihi above, it is impossible to find any specific reference to 
the growth habits of the asvattha. 

The remaining older passages mentioning strangling figs—aévat- 
tha in the Reveda, agvattha, nyagrodha (banyan), and plaksa (F. 
infectoria, Roxb.) in the Atharvaveda—have no reference to the 
points considered here. 


KAUTILIYA-ARTHASASTRA AND PANCATANTRA 


A pair of verses with an interesting history refers, though not in 
explicit terms, to the epiphytism of the figs. They occur first in the 


17 See note 16. 
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ArthaSastra attributed to Kautilya (ed. by R. Shama Sastri, 2d ed., 
p. 282, last two vss.), with one fig mentioned, the plaksa (F. infec- 
toria, Roxb.). 


arito ’bhyagato dosah satrusamvasak@aritah 
sarpasamvasadharmitvan nityodvegena disitah 


jayate plaksabijasat kapotad iva Salmaleh 
udvegajanano nityam pascad api bhayavahah 


“One who has come over from the enemy is a detriment that is 
caused by his (former) association with the foe, ruined because of 
the constant uneasiness (that he causes), since there are present 
the characteristics of association with a snake. 

“(That detriment) arises, causing uneasiness always and bring- 
ing to pass danger even after a time, as does (the detriment) to 
the Sdlmali tree from the dove that has eaten the seeds of the 
plaksa fig.” 

The ésalmali is the silk-cotton tree (Bombax malabaricum, DC). 

The verses are later used in the Paficatantra (Franklin Edger- 
ton, The Panchatantra Reconstructed, book 3, vss. 86-87) with some 
changes. In this version the banyan is added to the plaksa, and the 
construction is eased a little, but the terms of the comparison are 
still only implicit. 


arito ’bhyagato bhrtyah Satrusamvasatatparah 
sarpasamvasadharmitvan nityodvegena disitah 
plaksanyagrodhabijasat kapotad iva Salmaleh 
milotkhatakaro dosah pascad api bhayamkarah 


“Α servant who has come over from the enemy and is eager to asso- 
ciate with (former) foes, is ruined (for such association) because 
of the constant uneasiness (that he causes), since there are present 
the characteristics of association with a snake. 

“His being ruined is dangerous even after a time and causes 
destruction root and branch, like that caused to the silk-cotton 
tree because of the dove that has eaten the seeds of the plaksa fig 
or the banyan tree.’’!8 

18 Johann Jakob Meyer, Das altindische Buch vom Welt- und Staatsleben, das 
Arthagastra des Kautilya, p. 435, in his annotation to the Arthagastra vss. 
thinks of the seeds being deposited by the bird “‘at the foot” of the host tree; 


this is, of course, a slight misunderstanding. Edgerton, in a note to his trans- 
lation, speaks of the killing of the host as “alleged.”’ 
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JATAKAS 370 AND 412 


Two of the Pali Jatakas, 370 and 412, use the strangling figs and 
their beginning as small sprouts on other trees to point the moral 
that sin, even in its small beginning, ought to be regarded with 
suspicion and guarded against, or it will prove fatal when it be- 
comes full grown. The details of the treatment, which is more 
extended than we have met before, follow the lines of the botanical 
description given above. 

In Jataka 370 a banyan (nyagrodha, Pali nigrodha) grows on a 
palasa tree (Pali paldsa; Butea frondosa, Roxb.; “Judas tree,” 
“flame of the forest’’). In Jataka 412 it is a kotzstembalz that is host; 
this is the silk-cotton tree (Sanskrit §almali; Bombax malabaricum, 
DC; cf. Rgvedic s¢mbala, supposedly the flower of this tree). In this 
story a bird sat on the tree and it was feared that it might deposit 
seeds of the banyan, asvattha (Pali assattha), or plaksa (Pali pilakkha; 
F. infectoria, Roxb.).!° 

Both the texts and the commentary describe the effect of the 
epiphyte on the host by the verb root bhafj “break.” This, accord- 
ing to the Pali Text Society’s Dictionary, is used with objects de- 
noting “ribs” and ‘‘axle,’”’ as well as metaphorically. There seems 
to be no question of any meaning but ‘‘break’”’ in the most general 
sense. Jataka 412, however, has in addition two verbs that are 
more explicit, otthar- and pariyonandh-, which overlap in the mean- 
ing “‘cover over, cover up, envelop.”’ This seems exactly to describe 
the fig enveloping the host in a basket of roots, which, in fact, unite 
with one another (anastomose) to form a perfect sheath. 


KKALIDASA’S RAGHUVAMSA 8.92 AND 13.71 


In discussing the word vaibddha in AV 3.6, we were unable to find 
any reference to the splitting of masonry by Ficus roots. This trait 
appears in Kalidasa’s Raghuvaméa 8.92ab (93ab in Nandargikar’s 
and Joglekar’s editions) : 


tasya prasahya hrdayam kila S§okasaikuh 
plaksapraroha iva saudhatalam bibheda 


19 The text has: . . . nigrodhabijani pilakkhadumbarani ca / assatth@ni ca 
bhakkhetva . . . “having eaten seeds of the banyan, plaksa seeds and udumbara 
seeds, and aévattha seeds.’”’ The botanists make it clear that the udumbara (F. 
glomerata) is never epiphytic. The word, then, is not quite relevant in this 
context, but has undoubtedly entered through association of the trees because 
of the similar appearance of their shape, bark, and fruit. 
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“The dart of grief, it is told, with violence split his heart, as the 
plaksa shoot does the flat roof of a mansion.” 

In 13.71 there is mention of the aerial roots of the plaksa. It will 
appear clearly in the following section on some passages from 
Hemacandra’s writings that jata has as one of its meanings “aerial 
root,” and that the derived adjective jatila has a meaning not re- 
corded in the dictionaries: “possessing aerial roots (jata).’’ The 
latter word occurs in the present passage punningly with another 
meaning: “having matted hair.” 


smaSrupravrddhijanitakrtivikriyam§s ca 
plaksan prarohajatilan iva mantrivrddhan 

anvagrahit pranamatah subhadrstipatair 
varttanuyogamadhuraksaraya ca vaca 


“The old ministers had a change in their appearance produced by 
the growth of their beards [unshaven during Rama’s fourteen years 
of absence] and had matted hair (jatzla) and thus were like plaksa 
trees which are full of aerial roots (jatzla) because of the shoots 
(from their branches). Them, as they bowed to him, (Rama) re- 
ceived favorably by casting them kind glances and with a speech 
full of sweet words of enquiry about their well-being.’’”° 


HEMACANDRA’S TRISASTISALAKAPURUSACARITRA 


Hemacandra’s encyclopedic treatise on Jainism, the Trisastisa- 
lakapurusacaritra (‘‘Lives of the 63 Famous Men”’), is also to be 
consulted whenever a study is being made of the literary use of 
Indian realia; consultation of the first three books is made easy by 
Dr. Helen M. Johnson’s translation with its indexes. The first book 
is rich in pertinent references to the fig trees;?! none has been found 
in books 2 and 3. 


20 The commentary on this passage by Mallinatha (fourteenth century A.D.) 
is inept. He says: prarohaih sakhavalambibhir adhomukhair milair jatilai 
jatavatah plaksan nyagrodhan iva sthitan ‘‘(the ministers) being like plaksa 
trees, i.e., banyan trees [!], possessing jaté because of their praroha’s, 1.e., roots 
growing downward hanging from the branches.” It is quite obvious that, 
though he knows of the aerial roots, he thinks that praroha denotes them, 
though it means ‘‘shoot, sprout, excrescence on a plant’’ in general. Does he 
know the meaning of jata ‘‘aerial root’’? Why he should identify the plaksa 
with the banyan (nyagrodha) is a mystery; he is undoubtedly following the 
tendency of such lexicographers as Sagvata, who identifies the plaksa with the 
asvattha (so Joglekar on 8.93 in his edition of the Raghuvaméga; I have no 
edition of Sasvata available in which to check this). 

2 Text in the Srijainadharmaprasarakasabha edition, for the loan of which I 
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Three passages refer to the aerial roots of the banyan, one of 
them adding the plaksa also. The word used for “aerial root’’ is 
jata, which, as also meaning “the matted and twisted hair of an 
ascetic,” affords an opportunity for puns. 

1.5.559: 


vame sa dosni nibidah srikhalah pratisrikhalah 
abandhayal lambam4na vatavrkse jata iva 


“On his left arm he tied chains and small attached chains closely 
spaced, like the hanging aerial roots on the banyan tree.” 


1.6.405: 
sakhasthitagolangilalaigilajatilaih krtaih 
caficadrumair anukrtaplaksanyagrodhapadapam 


“(Mt. Satrufijaya), which had imitations of plaksa trees and ban- 
yan trees produced by the tamarind trees, which had as aerial roots 
the tails of the monkeys sitting on the branches.” Jatila has the 
meaning “possessing aerial roots (jata),’’ which appeared first in 
the Kalidasa passage given just above. 


1.3.128ab: 
kva malyagarbho dhammillah kva jata vatavrksavat 


‘(What is there in common between hair braided and coiled with 
wreaths and an ascetic’s coiled and matted hair (jata) like the 
aerial roots (jata@) of the banyan tree?” 

One passage, 1.2.1023, refers to the epiphytism of the banyan. 


aho vivardhyate mugdhaih krodho nyagrodhavrksavat 
api vardhayitaram svam yo bhaksayati milatah 


‘Alas! anger is made to grow by the foolish, like a banyan tree, 
which destroys even its own fosterer root and branch.” The 
“fosterer” (vardhayitaram) is, of course, the host tree. 


Tur ‘“‘UpsIDE-DOWN” TREE 


The “upside-down” aévattha tree in Katha Upanisad 6.1 and 
Bhagavadgita 15.1 ff. has been much discussed, but has not yet 


Ἐπ ἐτῶν eee eee 


am indebted to the Cleveland Public Library; translation in the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, Vol. 51. Certain corrections are tacitly made in the translation 
given. 
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been satisfactorily explained, as is clear from Edgerton’s note: 
‘‘Mill ingeniously tries to show that the metaphor . . . fits the 
peepal. I think it unnecessary to do this; the author may well have 
meant his statement as a deliberate paradox.” Hill’s solution?’ had 
the virtue of looking at the tree itself for an explanation, but seems 
to be botanically unacceptable. Examination of the passages will 
show that the epiphytism of the asvattha may be more acceptable 
as an explanation, but also that traditional phraseology is found in 
them and that, consequently, Edgerton’s skepticism about finding 
realism in them is perhaps justified to some extent. 
Katha Upanisad 6.1 reads: 


tirdhvamiilo ’vaksakha eso ’S$vatthah sanatanah 

tad eva Sukram tad brahma tad eva ’mrtam ucyate 

tasmiml lokah §Sritaéh sarve tad u na ’tyeti kaS cana 
etad vai tat 


“This eternal aégvattha has its roots above, its branches below—just 
it is the light, it is Brahman, just it is called immortality. In it all 
the worlds are supported; no one goes beyond it. It assuredly is 
this.” 

Bhagavadgita 15.1,2 read: 


trdhvamilam adhahsakham agvattham prahur avyayam 
chandamsi yasya parnani yas tam veda sa vedavit 
adha§s co ’rdhvam prasrtas tasya S§akha 
gunapravrddha visayapravalah 
adha§ ca milany anusamtatani 
karmanubandhini manusyaloke 


‘“‘The eternal aégvattha, they say, has its roots above, its branches 
below. He who knows it whose leaves are the Vedic hymns, he 
knows the Vedas. 

“Extending below and upward are its branches, nourished by 
the gunas and with the objects of the senses as its shoots; and 
spreading below are its roots, resulting in actions, in the world of 
men.” 

It has been fully recognized that the Gita in its first half-verse 

* Franklin Edgerton, The Bhagavad Gita, Translated and Interpreted, Har- 
vard Oriental Series, Vols. 38, 39; note ad loc., Vol. 1, p. 188, note 1 to chap. xv. 


23 Ae Douglas P. Hill, The Bhagavadgita (London, 1928), note ad loc. (p. 
236 f.). 
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is quoting the Upanisad. This is the critical point in both texts 
for the ‘‘upside-down-ness” of the tree. It is not necessary to 
examine or even to list in detail all the variant interpretations. One 
group either does not attempt, or gives up the attempt, to find a 
naturalistic basis for the picture. This includes the native com- 
mentators (Samkara, Ramdnuja, and others) in general, and such 
Western scholars as von Schroeder? and Edgerton quoted above. 
These are content to regard the picture as “paradox” or “Ver- 
worrenheit”’ and to interpret its details in terms of the doctrine set 
forth in the verses. Some in this group willingly accept the tree as 
having “its roots upward, presumably out of sight, and its branches 
hanging down.’’*> 

Another group attempts a naturalistic explanation. A few, such 
as Garbe and Otto, have gone so far as to think that the references 
were really to the habits of the banyan, though the aévattha is 
named (as if an Indian could make such a mistake!). Paul Deussen, 
in Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda (3d ed.; Leipzig, 1921), p. 284, 
mentions the banyan, only to dismiss it; earlier (apparently in the 
1st ed. of this work, as well as in Vier philosophische Texte des Ma- 
habhdratam [Leipzig, 1906]) he had thought that the authors of 
Upanisad and Gita made a mistake. Charpentier (Indian An- 
tiquary, Vol. 58, p. 4) attempts a straddle: ‘The asvattha, of course, 
is the Ficus religiosa; but the idea of the tree with its roots above is 
undoubtedly taken from the banyan-tree.”’ 

The only previous attempt known to me to base a naturalistic 
explanation on the aévattha itself is that of Hill. He says: “its roots 
(which often stand in part above the ground) do not altogether, 
as in other trees, lose themselves in a central rounded trunk, but 
to a great extent retaining their separate form, climb up in a clus- 
ter, each to spread out into a separate branch. Each root is thus 
continuous with its own branch; and therefore, root and branch 
being inseparably one, it is possible to speak of the branch as 
descending to the earth, and of the root as rising aloft.’’ Ingenious 
as this is, it is not admitted by botanists to be based on fact. The 
trunk, it is true, is a collection of anastomosed roots the outlines 

34. “Tebensbaum und Lebenstraum,” in Aufsdtze zur Kultur- und Sprach- 
geschichte vornehmlich des Orients, Ernst Kuhn . . . gewidmet . . . (Munich, 1916), 


pp. 59-68. 
25 So J. N. Rawson, The Katha Upanigad (London and Calcutta, 1934), p. 
185. 
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of which are still visible in part; but the roots are not traceable into 
the branches. An attempt may be made to save Hill’s interpreta- 
tion by stressing the fact that the trunk 7s made up of roots, which 
are then “up,’”’ and by noticing that, as Corner says, the lower 
branches are ‘drooping’ and so “down.” But pictures of the 
asvattha (such as Corner’s plate 204) seem not to make this a very 
conspicuous feature of the branches, and it is doubtful whether it 
will save the interpretation. 

I would submit that the picture is based on an epiphytic stage of 
the asvattha. It is rooted above, on another tree, and thence lets 
roots down to the ground. Its branches grow in all directions from 
the lodging place on the host tree, both up and down, as is clearly 
seen in plate 1. Verse 2 of the Gita passage is given full value by 
this explanation—the branches extending below and upward, the 
roots spreading below. This gives a basis for the central image of 
“upside-down-ness.”’ The remaining details are based on the doc- 
trine being taught. 

There is, however, more to the passages than this. It seems not 
to have been pointed out that an earlier passage than the Upanisad 
has an unidentified “upside-down’”’ tree with the same phraseology. 
Taittiriya Aranyaka 1.11.5 has the verse: 


trdhvamilam avakchakham vrksam yo veda samprati 
na sa jatu janah Sraddadhyat mrtyur ma marayAd iti 


“He who now knows the tree with roots above and branches below, 
that person would not at all believe that death would kill him.” 

In all probability this text is older than the Katha Upanisad, 
though perhaps not much older. Direct borrowing by the Upanisad 
from the Aranyaka can be neither proved nor disproved, but some 
connection is obvious. Since the Aranyaka text is in all probability 
the older, it is fair to say that the Upanisad verse borrows its first 
two words from an older tradition and perhaps adapts this verbal 
tradition for the first time to the agvattha. 

Still older and verbally different forms of the tradition can be 
traced. Geldner (see note 3) has pointed out that RV 1.24.7 is 
most easily explained as a cryptic reference to the banyan. Riddle- 
some as the verse is and obscure in details, it does contain the 
phraseology of “up” and ‘“down”—nicind sthur updri budhnd esam 
“below they have stood, above is their basis” (= vdnasya... 
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stipam ‘‘the crown of the tree’’). The metaphorical application is 
to rays (ketdvah) descending from the heavens or the sun and being 
fixed within us (asmé antdr nihitah); the basis of the metaphor is 
taken by Geldner to be the aerial roots of the banyan. ᾿ 

Another Vedic passage with “up” and “down” and a root in- 
volved is the obscure AV 2.7.3: divé miilam dvatatam prthivyad ddhy 
uttatam “from heaven the root is extended downward, from the 
earth it is extended upward.” It is found in a charm employing a 
plant, which is thus described. The plant intended is a little uncer- 
tain. Sayana wavers between dirvd grass (Cynodon dactylon, Pers. 
= Panicum dactylon, Linn.) and barley; the δαέγα literature and 
Bloomfield identify it as barley. The language is grandiloquent, but 
paralleled in 19.32.3,7, where the darbha grass reaches from earth to 
heaven and is sky-propping (divistambhd-). 

The tree established in heaven (urkseva stabdho divi), to which the 
Purusa is compared in SvetaSvatara Upanisad 3.9, has been quoted 
in connection with the “upside-down” tree, but seems not remark- 
ably pertinent in its phraseology. It is therefore hardly worth the 
effort to review the relative chronology of the two Upanisads and 
to discuss the possible influence of one passage on the other. 

The object of quoting the passages older than the Katha Upani- 
sad, particularly those from the Rgveda and Atharvaveda, is to 
show that there existed an ancient cliché about a plant that some- 
how was reversed in position, its roots somehow above and, in 
consequence, its branches (or the rest of the plant) below its roots. 
The application in the Atharvan passage was to some grasslike 
plant, and could in no way be interpreted naturalistically. The 
Reveda passage has been interpreted as based naturalistically on 
the banyan tree. If, as seems probable, this interpretation is cor- 
rect, and if, as usual, the Atharvaveda is borrowing its phraseology 
—grandiloquently, but nonsensically—from the more competent 
composers of the Rgveda, it seems probable that the cliché has 
been transferred, with some verbal change, from the tree that it 
fitted to a plant that was to be glorified but that the cliché did 
not fit. The adaptation of the cliché to the asvattha in Katha 
Upanisad and Bhagavadgita is, then, a reusing of hoary, striking 
language, best adapted to the banyan, but here attached to a tree 
that had (and still has) even more sanctity. That we can find a 
conspicuous habit of the aégvattha to justify the language is satis- 
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factory, but, in the last analysis, hardly more than fortuitous. The 
composer of Katha Upanisad had the habit in mind, but it seems 
more than possible that he would have used the “upside-down”’ 
phraseology (as the Atharvanist did) merely because it was re- 
spectable through antiquity, even if there had been no trait of the 
tree to justify it. 

To trace the “upside-down” tree outside India, to Mesopotamia, 
the classical world, Indonesia, and Micronesia, would be outside 
the scope of this paper. The argument that has been adopted here 
would undoubtedly lead to the position that the “upside-down” 
tree is a cosmological imagining of great antiquity in the culture 
centers of Eurasia, that because of its striking paradox it spread 
from its place of origin, and that its identification with local flora 
and its mythological and dogmatic interpretation were always 
conditioned by the local habitat and verbal custom. It is, in other 
words, a symbol which gains a different content from each culture 
that receives it. 


a 


Tue ErymMouoey or aévattha 


Two etymologies have been proposed for asvattha, one of the San- 
skrit names of the Ficus religzosa. 

That given by Uhlenbeck” is the old Indian etymology set forth 
by Adalbert Kuhn” and quoted with apparent approval by Wacker- 
nagel.?® It is based on the bradhmana and commentarial story of 
Agni, the fire-god, taking refuge in the tree in the form of a horse— 
hence asvattha < *asva-stha “the standing-place of the horse.’”’ Re- 
placement of sth by tth is taken to be Middle Indic (the Pali word 
is assattha, which is also, of course, Prakrit). The word is, then, a 
Proto—Middle Indic form borrowed into the hieratic language as 
early as the Rgveda, a chronological hypothesis to which one can- 
not take exception.?® Agni is supposed to be in the tree, since, as 
we have seen above (note 9), a piece of asvattha wood forms the 
upper of the two firesticks used in twirling out fire. The horse- 
shape of Agni seems, however, to be nothing more than an inven- 

°6 Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Wérterbuch der altindischen Sprache (Amster- 
dam, 1898/1899), s.v. 

27 (K uhn’s) Zeitschrift fiir pee renee Sprachforschung, Vol. 1 (1852), p. 467; 
ae aie des Feuers ... (Berlin, 1859), p. 198; (2d ed.; Giitersloh, 


38 Altindische Grammatik, Vol. 1, p. xviii, n. 3. 
29 See the references in Language, Vol. 22, p. 92, n. 20. 
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tion for the sake of the etymology. PW, MW, and Uhlenbeck seem 
to understand the etymology otherwise, translating “Standort der 
Pferde” and “under which horses stand” (MW); the latter takes 
account of the slight difficulty involved in taking -stha as “Stand- 
ort.”? Uhlenbeck marks the etymology with an interrogation, and 
the Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary calls it problematic 
(“it is likely that the Sk. word is borrowed from a local dialect’’). 

The second etymology is found in Lassen’s Indische Alterthums- 
kunde® and derives the word, with the same Middle Indic inter- 
mediary (assattha), from *a-svastha. The Latin rendering given by 
Lassen is “non in se constans,” and the reason for the name is given 
as the poplar-like continual shivering of the leaves, which is a 
feature of the tree mentioned by botanists. Lassen cited as a 
parallel the name caladala “‘tremulous-leaved” given for the asvat- 
tha in the Sanskrit lexicon Amarakofa. If this is the etymology, 
some explanation is necessary for the Sanskritization of Middle 
Indic ss by ὅυ instead of sv (or perhaps the replacement of Proto— 
Middle Indic sv by év). It must, of course, be attributed to the 
horse (ava) of the Vedic myth. 

If another very problematic hypothesis is in order, I would sug- 
gest—at the risk of being accused of riding a hobby too hard—that 
Lassen should be followed, except that *a-svastha “not self-depend- 
ent’? should be taken as referring to the tree’s epiphytism—a fea- 
ture at least as prominent as the shaking of the leaves. No close 
parallel like caladala can be adduced for this etymology, but 
nothing is claimed for it except the same problematic status that 
the other two proposed etymologies have. 


30 2d ed. (Leipzig, 1867), Vol. 1, p. 304, n. 1. The etymology is found also in 
the Ist ed. (Vol. 1 [1843], p. 257), which is not available. 


PROPERTIUS AND THE ROMAN CAREER 


BY 
JOSEPH FONTENROSE 


Cynthia prima suis miserum me cepit ocellis, 
contactum nullis ante cupidinibus. 

tum mihi constantis dejecit lumina fastus 
et caput impositis pressit Amor pedibus, 

donec me docuit castas odisse puellas 
improbus, et nullo vivere consilio. 

et mihi jam toto furor hic non deficit anno, 
cum tamen adversos cogor habere deos. 

(Propertius, 1. 1. 1-8) 


CYNTHIA’s NAME properly has first place in the first poem of a book 
of elegies that celebrates her, and the opening distichs introduce 
the book’s central theme: the passion that enslaves the poet and 
gives him no peace. Love has so mastered him, he says, that he has 
learned castas odisse puellas and nullo vivere consilio. 

But just what does Propertius mean by these phrases? Concern- 
ing the first phrase there are two main views, as Butler and Barber 
point out :* either (1) Propertius opposes castae puellae, virtuous . 
young women, to Cynthia, who is therefore set down as incesta, 
or (2) he opposes castae puellae, among whom he includes Cynthia, 
meaning girls who say no to admirers’ requests, to harlots, whom 
he is forced to visit because of Cynthia’s unkindness to him. Then, 
according to the interpretation taken, nullo vivere consilio means 
either (1) “to live distractedly,” with reference to the furor that 
possesses the poet, or (2) “to live loosely,” with reference to the 
frequenting of brothels.” 

It is objected to the first interpretation that a slur is cast upon 
Cynthia, to the second that the meaning of casta is strained. In 
this impasse it would be well to look into Propertius’ use of the 
adjective castus to see whether he could possibly apply it to Cyn- 


1 Edition of Propertius (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1933), pp. 153 f.; see 
also P. J. Enk’s edition of Book I (Leyden, Brill, 1946), Vol. II, pp. 2 f., 6. 

I am indebted to my colleague, Dr. William Helmbold, for valuable criti- 
cisms and suggestions made concerning this paper. 

2On the interpretation viles quaerere see Lachmann’s edition (Leipzig, 
1816), p. xxiv; see also below, pp. 380 ff. 
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thia, even though Butler and Barber are discouraging about the 
contribution that this inquiry can make to the problem. 

Aelia Galla, loyal and virtuous wife of Postumus, is called casta 
(3. 12. 15). In fidelity to her husband she rivals Penelope, who 
was also casta (3. 12.37). As asynonym we find pudica (3. 12. 22). 
She is obviously the same sort of excellent Roman matron as Are- 
thusa (4.3) and Cornelia (4.11), to both of whom the very thought 
of adultery is repugnant (4. 3. 56, 4. 11. 41-56).° Vesta is casta 
(2. 29. 27) and so is Pallas (3. 20. 7). Those holy maidens that 
pass the test of virginity are castae (4. 8. 13). A Roman house 
which is as yet uninvaded by lewd paintings that would corrupt 
its young women is also casta (2. 6. 28). The fields that lack cor- 
rupt young men are casti (2. 19. 3). 

So far the evidence indicates that castae puellae are virgins and 
loyal wives. But two passages are cited in support of a less rigorous 
interpretation. In 2. 32. 60 Propertius says of Danaé, non potuit 
magno casta negare Jovi. But casta is not said simply with refer- 
ence to a hypothetical rejection of Jove’s advances; the meaning 
is that Danaé, though she had been chaste as a closely guarded 
maiden princess, could not resist Jove’s wooing. The poet’s point 
is made just above (55) : quis potuit lectum-servare pudicum, ... ? 
In 1. 11. 29 the adjective comes near to qualifying Cynthia. She is 
visiting Baiae, and Propertius thinks of the gay seducers that 
frequent the place. He urges her to leave litora quae fuerunt 
(fuerant mss.) castis inimica puellis. We must notice that he 
uses a plural, which generalizes his words, and a past tense. He 
has expressed confidence in Cynthia’s fama (17) ; for this was 
apparently a period in which the affair was prospering, and Cyn- 
thia, in words at least, had committed herself to him. Yet he is 
not entirely confident that Cynthia will remain true to him. (7 f., 
15 f., 27 f.) ; the resort teems with corrupt and wanton arts that 
in the past have overcome many castae puellae. Hence the term 
is introduced with reference to his hope that Cynthia at Baiae will 
refrain from affairs with other men.‘ If he means to include Cyn- 


8 On the possible identity of Arethusa with Aelia Galla see Butler-Barber, 
p. 337. 

‘Notice that 2. 19 has a similar subject, Cynthia’s absence. Now she is in 
the country, where Propertius feels that she is safe from the unwelcome (to 
him) attentions of corrupt young men: nullus erit castis juvenis corruptor in 
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thia in the term, he does so only within the minimum definition 
of casta, a woman who remains true to her lover, whatever her past 
history. Tibullus occasionally uses the word thus in reference to 
Delia: : ‘ 
at tu casta precor maneas, sanctique pudoris 
adsideat custos sedula semper anus. (1. 3. 83 f.) 


nec saevo sis casta metu, sed mente fideli. (1. 6. 75; ef. 67) 


But Propertius may mean no more than that if the castae have 
succumbed at Baiae there is even more likelihood that Cynthia will 
do so in spite of her intention to be faithful to him. 

Hence Propertius, like the other Latin poets, calls that woman 
casta who is either a virgin or loyal to her husband or lover. 

Now Cynthia is definitely not the sort of woman that is usually 
called casta and pudica, the virtuous Roman woman of good fam- 
ily: the Aelia Galla, Arethusa, and Cornelia of Propertius, the 
Lueretia and Claudia Quinta of Ovid.’ It is obvious from even 
a cursory reading of the elegies that her affairs with Propertius 
and with other men put a gulf between her and such matrons. Of 
such virtuous women one could not say, 


at tu non una potuisti nocte vacare (2.9.19), 


or 
ἷ Hoe verum est, tota te ferri, Cynthia, Roma, 


et non ignota vivere nequitia? (2.5.1 f.) 


It is also probable that Cynthia did not have a high social posi- 
tion; for, as I have indicated, women whom the amatory poets 
called castae without qualification belonged to upper-class fam- 
ilies, though they certainly did not include a woman among the 
castae solely because of her high social rank. Though Cynthia 
counted the epic poet Hostius among her ancestors (2. 13. 10, 3. 20. 
8), and was herself a docta puella, skilled in the practice and 
appreciation of the arts (2. 11. 6, 2. 13. 11), the elegies give the 
impression that she belonged to a demimonde whence young 
Romans recruited their mistresses. 





agris / qui te blanditiis non sinat esse probam. Though the adjective modifies 
agris, it alludes to his hopes about Cynthia with much the same force as in 1. 
11. 29. Notice the adjective probam applied to Cynthia. 

°See Fasti 2. 757, 4. 307. On the elegists’ use of castus see R. Pichon, De 
sermone amatorio apud Latinos elegiarum scriptores (Paris, Hachette, 1902), 
8.v., p. 101; on pudicus, ibid., s.v., pp. 242-244. 
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In any case, it is certain that Cynthia belonged to either a moral 
or a social class into which Propertius could not think of marry- 
ing. For he was afraid that he would have to forsake her when 
a law was passed in 28 whose purpose was to force freeborn young 
men to take a wife or incur severe penalties, and he was relieved, 
as was Cynthia too, when the provisions of the law were later 
relaxed (2. 7). Her lover Panthus actually did forsake her when 
he married (2. 21). Now since the law, while in effect, virtually 
required Propertius to marry, and since he did not want any 
woman but Cynthia, his solution would have been to marry Cyn- 
thia. But since he did not marry her, and in fact assumed that 
he must marry someone else, we must suppose that either law 
or convention prevented. There is no hint in 2. 7 that Cynthia 
did not want to marry him; rather it appears that a marriage 
between them was out of the question. Moreover, Cynthia herself 
was alarmed, for she seems at this time to have wanted to hold 
Propertius ; and, whatever the reason, Propertius’ marriage meant 
separation from her. Hence we must conclude that Cynthia be- 
longed to a class into which a freeborn young man could not marry. 

The law of 28 was apparently like the later Lex Papia Poppaea 
of 9, which imposed penalties on bachelors and forbade a freeborn 
citizen to marry a woman corpore quaestum facientem, item lenam 
et a lenone lenave manumissam, et in adulterio deprehensam, 
et judicio publico damnatam, et quae artem ludicram fecerit.* 


®°On the earlier law (28 B.c.) see Suetonius, Aug. 34. On the Lex Julia 
et Papia Poppaea see Tacitus, Annals, 3. 25-28; Digest 23. 2 passim, 25. 
7, 50. 16. 128-153; Ulpian, 13; Henry Furneaux, edition of Tacitus’ Annals, 
Vol. I (Oxford, 1884), pp. 439-442. E. H. Goddard (“Propertius, Cynthia, and 
Augustus,” Classical Review, XX XVII, 1923, 153-156) argues that there was 
no bar to Propertius’ marrying Cynthia, that she simply did not want to 
marry and bear children, that Propertius too wished to avoid the burden of 
a legal wife, and that she later entered into concubinatus, a relation recognized 
by the law. But the interpretation of concubinatus as a form of legal union 
inferior to marriage and sanctioned by Augustus does not clearly appear in 
the surviving sources, and doubts have been expressed about it; see J. Decla- 
reuil, Rome the Law-giver, translated by E. A. Parker (New York, Knopf, 
1926), p. 113; Furneaux, op. cit., p. 441, note 1. Also, if Cynthia had been 
honesta and marriageable, could she have entered into this relation? For 
Ulpian says (Dig. 25. 7. 1. 1),...puto solas eas in concubinatu haberi 
posse ...in quas stuprum non committitur. As I understand this, an honesta 
could not enter into concubinatus, but a meretrix or other infamis could. Prob- 
ably the relation between Propertius and Cynthia was a foedus amicitiae ; see 
R. Reitzenstein, Zur Sprache der lateinischen Erotik (Heidelberg, 1912), pp. 
9-15, 33-36; K. Preston, Studies in the Diction of the Sermo Amatorius in 
Roman Comedy (Univ. Chicago Libraries, 1916), pp. 57-60. 
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Probably this part of the law of 28 was not repealed, since it 
merely confirmed earlier legislation or convention; for such a 
prohibition must have operated before 28. It is probable that in 
the eyes of the law Cynthia was considered corpore quaestum 
faciens, i.e., meretrix. But if that was not the reason for her 
ineligibility, then she was ineligible because she belonged to one 
of the other categories mentioned; in any case, she would have 
no claim to castitas. 

Whether legally a meretriz or not, Cynthia did receive rewards, 
called munera and praemia, from her lovers, as is plain from 2. 16, 


if not from 1. 8:' 


semper amatorum ponderat una sinus. (2. 16. 12) 
ergo muneribus quivis mercatur amorem? 
Juppiter, indigna merce puella perit. (2. 16. 15 f.) 


She received rewards from Propertius too, on whom her demands 
were heavy (2. 8. 11, 2.16.17 f., 2. 23. 8, 2. 24. 11-16). She at one 
time favored him without regard to his comparative lack of wealth, 
and he thought it was for himself and his merits alone (1. 8. 37-40, 
2. 20. 25-28). However, in her more mercenary moments, it seems, 
Cynthia did not see it in that way. But whatever one believes about 
the rewards, it is evident that she was kept by one man after an- 
other, Propertius among them. 

She may have been looked upon by the law as meretriz, in that 
she took some sort of payment from several men in return for her 
favors. But that does not mean that she was a common prostitute 
or that she or her lovers so considered her. She was in fact the 
most respectable sort of courtesan, an amica, the Latin equivalent 
of the Greek hetaira.’ Such was the connotation of the noun amica 

7 Goddard (loc. cit., p. 154) points to Dig. 23. 2. 43. 2 as evidence that Cyn- 
thia was not a meretrix in the eyes of the law: item quod.cum uno et altero 
pecunia aeccepta commiscuit, non videtur palam corpore quaestum facere. But 
T am afraid that in Cynthia’s case more than one or two men were involved. 
Notice Dig. 23. 2. 41: Probrum intellegitur etiam in his mulieribus esse quae 
turpiter viverent vulgoque quaestum facerent, etiamsi non palam. The im- 
putation of probrum at least attaches to Cynthia, whether that implies her 
being a meretrix or not. It is quite likely that she was so considered in the 
eyes of the law, though she herself and her friends would repudiate the term. 

Sea Ista Ws G8 6ST f., 2092 5. 16) 2.81 5. 89. 8. ῬΑ, 8. 55, 
2. 29, 23-42, 2. 30. 23, 3. 20. 1-10, 4. 7. 

® See e.g. Plautus, Curc. 593, Epid. 702, 704; Terence, Heaut. 104. I gather 


from Dig. 50. 16. 144 that the term amica was equivalent to paelex (pellex) 
and was sometimes applied to a concubina, the most respectable term, some- 
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that it was seldom used as merely the feminine counterpart of 
amicus. Propertius does not hesitate to call Cynthia amica; it is 
her proper designation, and in 2. 29. 31 he shows her applying the 
term to herself.” She has wide acquaintance among other girls of 
the same sort, who are often called just pwellae, and she can 
prejudice them against a man (1. 4. 21 f.). An amica was several 
grades above a harlot, and Propertius stresses Cynthia’s superior- 
ity to that low class (1. 4. 9 f., 1.5. 7), though he comes to appreciate 
the latter for their direct and open dealing (2. 23), as against 
Cynthia’s lies and subterfuges. Cynthia herself would have no mis- 
take made about her position. Her frequently mentioned jealousy, 
which, if interpreted according to our notions, would appear 
strange in the less loving and frequently deceiving partner, 
amounts to no more than fear that if Propertius goes from her to 
prostitutes and back again, he will be putting her on the same 
level with them. Hence her fury when she discovers the two 
whores at Propertius’ house and her probable rage against Bassus, 
if he succeeds in turning Propertius from Cynthia to the common 
sort.” An amica gave herself to the man who undertook to keep 
her for as long as either wished to continue the liaison. The man 
would expect her to devote herself only to him for that period. 
But many amicae, it appears, were inconstant and could not resist 
casual affairs on the side, for which they often received money, 
jewels, or finery. Cynthia had such relations with other men while 
Propertius’ mistress, with Propertius while another man’s.” Hence 
she herself ran the risk of being considered a prostitute; this is 
the bad reputation that goes about Rome and that she fears.” 

It is plain that Cynthia was not casta in the usual sense of the 
word. The question remains whether in 1. 1. 5 Propertius could 


times to other sorts of kept women, such as a married man’s mistress, who 
could not be concubina. I suspect that the term paelex was sometimes used 
for a woman whom the law considered meretrix. On meretrix as hetaira or 
amica see Preston, op. cit., pp. 16, 58. 

τὸ See also 1. 6. 10, 2. 6. 41 f., 2. 16. 21, 2. 30. 23, 2. 33. 34; compare 3. 8. 40. 
In 2. 6. 12 it may be that Propertius uses the word in its original sense. Gallus’ 
mistress is of the same class (1. 10). 

14, 8. 49-80, 1. 4. 17-28; see also 1. 3. 35-38, 1. 5. 25 f., 2. 29. 1-22. 

12 See 2. 23. 3-12, 19 f.; 2. 32. 29 f.; 4. 7. 15-20. 

8 See 2. 5. 1 f. (quoted above, p. 373) ; 2. 32. 21-30, 41-44. Cynthia wanted 
a good reputation, whatever she actually did. So she could be severely critical 
of other women that acted wantonly, even of Helen (2. 1. 49 f.). 
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mean no more than, in B. O. Foster’s words, “Cynthia and such 
women as, like Cynthia, turn a deaf ear to their lovers’ wooing.” 
This means casta as fida, as the word is perhaps used in 1. 11. 29, 
when Propertius hopes that Cynthia, in loyalty to him, will not 
listen to any other man’s overtures. But, as Butler and Barber 
say, this meaning would suit 1. 1. 5 only if Propertius is expressing 
hatred of Cynthia for refusing his advances because she wishes to 
remain true to another lover. This is not Propertius’ complaint 
elsewhere in the poem or the book, and one can hardly suppose that 
his readers or auditors could have understood castas puellas in this 
way without more help from him. 

It seems clear, therefore, that Cynthia is not meant in castas 
puellas. Are we to suppose, then, that he casts a slur upon Cynthia 
in the opening lines of the prologue of a book of elegies dedicated 
to her? To think that he does when he opposes her to the castae is, 
I believe, to substitute our own manners and attitudes for those 
of a young man about town in Augustan Rome. The fact is that 
Cynthia was an amica, did not pretend to be anything else, and as 
such was definitely not a virtuous Roman woman of the better 
class—the castae and pudicae without qualification. The interpre- 
tation that Cynthia, or his love for her, has taught Propertius to 
dislike a very different sort of woman is borne out by a parody 
found in a Pompeian inscription : Candida me docuit nigras odisse 
puellas’—a blonde has turned the scribbler against brunettes. 

The elegiac poets had scant respect for the castae. They approved 
amours of a more exciting but less respectable kind, whether with 
an amica or with an adulteress like Lesbia, upper-class but defi- 
nitely incesta. The castae are strait-laced prudes, i.e., rusticae ; for 
rusticitas is but a synonym of castitas and wholly out of place for 
an up-to-date Roman girl. Ovid says, 

forsitan immundae Tatio regnante Sabinae 
noluerint habiles pluribus esse viris, 

nune Mars externis animos exercet in armis, 
at Venus Aeneae regnat in urbe sui. 


ludunt formosae: castast quam nemo rogavit, 
aut si rusticitas non vetat, ipsa rogat.” 


τὸ Quoted by Butler-Barber, p. 153, and Enk, Vol. ΤΙ, p. 3. 

15 CIL 4. 1520. 

16 Amores 1. 8. 39-44; see also 2. 4. 18, 8. 10. 18; Ars Amat. 1. 607 (rustice 
pudor). See E. K. Rand, Ovid and His Influence (New York, Longmans, Green, 
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Here Ovid is but following Propertius, who in a moment of toler- 
ance affects not to mind if Cynthia wantons a little with another 
(2. 32. 29 f.). What if people do talk? He cites precedents among 
goddesses and heroines, and says, 


haec eadem ante illam jam impune et Lesbia fecit: 
quae sequitur certe est invidiosa minus. 
qui quaerit Tatios veteres durosque Sabinos 
hie posuit nostra nuper in urbe pedem. 
tu prius et fluctus poteris siccare marinos 
altaque mortali deligere astra manu 
quam facere ut nostrae nolint peccare puellae: 
hic mos Saturno regna tenente fuit ; 
at cum Deucalionis aquae fluxere per orbem, 
et post antiquas Deucalionis aquas, 
dic mihi, quis potuit lectum servare pudicum, 
quae dea cum solo vivere sola deo? (2. 32. 45-56) 


In view of Cynthia’s profession and the attitude of elegiae poets 
toward the castae, it is certain that no offense was meant or given 
to Cynthia when she was set opposite castae puellae. 

Propertius means that his passion for Cynthia has so far over- 
powered him as to lead him to give up all thought of marriage with 
a woman of the eligible class. He will not, as a young Roman 
should, contract a desirable marriage alliance for himself. The 
woman of good family and beyond reproach whom the orators and 
historians lauded seemed to Propertius dull and prudish when 
compared with Cynthia :” 


nos uxor numquam, numquam seducet amica, 
semper amica mihi, semper et uxor eris. (2. 6. 41 f.) 


His love has taken possession of his life and has changed the 
direction of it : this is his meaning in the distich before us (1.1.5f.). 
Not only will he not marry ; neither will he seek a career in politics 
or the army. This is his meaning in nullo vivere consilio. He is 
announcing in this distich the dedication of his life to Cynthia and 
to the poetry of love. In the hexameter he rejects the approved 
Roman woman, in the pentameter the approved career for a young 








1928), pp. 13 f., “...it is fairly apparent that rusticitas is the ultimate word 
for moral evil, physical evil and spiritual evil.” Compare Tibullus, 1. 2. 15-24. 

Tacitus, for example, takes the approved view. Agricola’s mother was 
rarae castitatis (Agricola 4. 2), and his wife was all a woman should be (ibid. 
6. 1). See Cicero, Rep. 6. 2. 2. 
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Roman man, We must now turn our attention to the pentameter 
and its phrase nullo vivere consilio. 

An excellent example of the approved career may be seen in the 
life of Agricola, Tacitus’ father-in-law. He went into the army as 
a very young man and applied himself to mastering military sci- 
ence, while his fellow officers gave themselves up to debauchery. 
Then he returned to the city and set out on the cursus honorum, 
becoming equally distinguished in statecraft. Then it was that he 
married Domitia Decidiana, a woman of excellent family and char- 
acter; and the chief merit of this alliance was the boost it gave to 
his career: idque matrimonium ad majora nitenti decus ae robur 
fuit.“ Agricola was all that Propertius decided not to be. Only 
once had Agricola shown any sign of deviating from the straight 
path of rectitude. In his early youth philosophy had attracted him 
and he had begun to study it ultra quam concessum Romano ac 
senatori; but his mother’s good sense soon restrained him and 
checked this threat to his career.” 

Polybius stresses the Romans’ emphasis on service to the state 
in war and government. He tells of the younger Scipio Africanus’ 
plan of a virtuous life and contrasts him with his dissolute con- 
temporaries, who went in for hetairai, boys, drinking, and the 
like.” 

Propertius had his chance to go, like Catullus, to Asia, to serve, 
it would seem, in much the same way, perhaps as one of a pro- 
consul’s staff; his friend Tullus had invited him (1. 6). But Pro- 
pertius declined : such a life was right for Tullus, 


nam tua non aetas umquam cessavit amori, 
semper at armatae cura fuit patriae, (21 f.) 


but not for Propertius ; 
me sine quem semper voluit fortuna jacere 
hane animam extrema reddere nequitia. (25 f.)... 
non ego sum laudi, non natus idoneus armis, 
hane me militiam fata subire volunt. (29 ἢ.) 


Here he first makes the point that he later makes many times, and 
which Ovid later made more facetiously, that his warfare, his mili- 
SPA Gi ONT 


9 Agr. 4. 4. 
Ὁ Polybius, 31. 25; ef. 6. 54. 
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tary service, is his love for his mistress; he is a soldier in Love’s 
service. It is indeed un-Roman to serve a fickle woman, rather than 
the state and its leaders, but he cannot do otherwise and will not be 
drawn away. It was a shameful life in the eyes of the true Roman, 
and the servitude was often bitter; but the sweets, when won, were 
too good to forsake: quamvis dura, tamen rara puella fuit (1. 
Wiel); 

This, then, is what Propertius means by nullo vivere consilio. By 
consilium he means ratio vitae, specifically the approved plan of 
life that was followed by such Romans as Scipio and Agricola.* 

It means, therefore, a great deal more than “to live distractedly,” 
an interpretation that does not go beyond his state of mind in the 
opening elegy. It certainly does not mean “to live loosely,’ i.e., 
viles quaerere, as Lachmann put it, with which interpretation Enk 
agrees. For though Enk refuses to give Cynthia a claim to castitas, 
he accepts this interpretation of nullo vivere consilio and considers 
castas odisse quellas to be synonymous, i.e., another way of saying : 
viles quaerere. His appeal to the parallelism of elegy and to litotes 
bears considerable weight; but it is impossible to accept the mean- 
ing that he gives these phrases. The prologue elegy expresses utter 
devotion to Cynthia and introduces a book of elegies that emphasize 
throughout his loyalty to Cynthia. In 1. 4 Bassus cannot draw him 
away from what Bassus considered an unhealthy attachment and 
induce him to adopt the more normal practice of visiting a number 
of girls: 


Quid mihi tam multas laudando, Basse, puellas 
mutatum domina cogis abire mea? (1 f.) 


Happy the man who can transfer his affections: 


...8i despectus potuit mutare calores, 
sunt quoque translato gaudia servitio. 

mi neque amare aliam neque ab hae desistere fas est: 
Cynthia prima fuit, Cynthia finis erit. (1. 12. 17-20) 


Notice especially 1. 18. 9-12: 


quid tantum merui? quae te mihi crimina mutant? 
an nova tristitiae causa puella tuae? 

510 mihi te referas, levis, ut non altera nostro 
limine formosos intulit ulla pedes.~ 





* Cicero (Inv. 1. 34. 58) opposes nullwm consilium to ratio. See also Quin- : 
tilian, 6. 5. 3. a 
Compare 1. 8.21 Ὁ. 9. 27 £.,1.15. 31. 
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In 1. 3 Cynthia accuses Propertius of having been with another 
woman, but he had in reality been taking part in a drinking bout. 

To me Propertius appears to be telling the truth in his protesta- 
tions, throughout his first book, of exclusive attachment to Cyn- 
thia. But even if he is not completely truthful, the point that I 
make is not affected: namely, that he is not likely in his prologue 
to give away the case that he makes throughout his book. He does 
not even allude to Lycinna, who actually initiated him in sexual 
relations (3. 15. 1-10), and hence his first distich is not strictly 
true in that literal sense. It would not do, of course, to insert a 
Lycinna excepta. But that is not Propertius’ real meaning in his 
opening words. Lycinna was an adventure of early youth. Later 
he can look back pleasantly upon her sincere affection for him; but 
there was nothing in the relation that differed from the usual 
experience of a Roman boy. His lust was involved, not his heart 
and soul; he remained master of himself and of the situation ; then 
he still had constantis lumina fastus. But Cynthia took him eap- 
tive; in that she was first, i.e., it was she that once and for all 
affected the whole course of his life. Propertius emphasizes his 
captivity and his ignominious position: miserum me cepit; con- 
stantis dejecit lumina fastus ; caput impositis pressit Amor pedibus. 
In comparison his boyish adventure could not be included among 
cupidines; but with Cynthia’s advent he knew what it meant to be 
touched by them. 

Not until 2. 5. 5 f. does Propertius even begin to express the 
thought of taking another woman. And not until 2. 22-24 does 
Cynthia’s erratic behavior drive Propertius to seek solace in pros- 
titutes, if indeed his words there amount to more than a threat. 
But whether in fact or in fancy he forsakes his single-hearted de- 
votion to Cynthia: 

Cui fugienda fuit indocti semita vulgi, 
ipsa petita lacu nune mihi dulcis aqua est. (2. 23.1 f.) 
Lachmann and others have invoked 1. 1. 35 f. as evidence of 
Propertius’ infidelities : 
hoe moneo vitate malum: sua quemque moretur 
cura, neque assueto mutet amore locum. 
And the year of verse 7 is taken to mean the year of 3.16.9: 


peccaram semel, et totum sum pulsus in annum. 
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But how can the reader understand furor hic of anything other 
than the poet’s cupidines, his amor, the love passion for Cynthia 
that forms his subject? And to suppose that he published his first 
book approximately a year after the beginning of his affair fits 
very well the chronology as worked out by Butler and Barber.” 
The poet’s meaning in 35 f. is best brought out by a synopsis of the 
poem as 1 interpret it: It was Cynthia who brought me under 
Love’s yoke and caused me to forsake marriage and a career for 
her sake. For a year this passion has ruled me (1-8). Yet I cannot 
inspire an equal passion in her, so that she will love only me; my 
own efforts and prayers are futile; perhaps magic can help me 
(9-24). Otherwise, let my friends rescue me and carry me off to 
the ends of the earth where no woman can find me (25-30). But 
don’t you leave home, you whose love is returned with equal affec- 
tion; stay here and enjoy your good fortune (31-38). 

That is, Propertius appeals to his friends to help him break his 
bonds, if they can; provided, however, that Cynthia will not love 
him as he wishes. To go to the ends of the earth would be to go out 
on military campaigns. To break with Cynthia would mean to take 
up the approved career. But if a man has a mistress who is as 
wholly devoted to him as he to her, why should he ever want to 
leave home and go to distant lands? One thinks of Lycotas, who 
has been away four years, while his loyal wife pines at home (4. 3). 
Propertius believes that with a devoted Cynthia he will have the 
joys of love without its torments. 

So his desire is a happy love union with Cynthia. Then his servi- 
tude would no longer be unmanly and shameful, in that he has no 
choice but to endure it; rather, it could be expressed in terms of the 
later chivalry, when a lady’s servant was master of his own servi- 
tude. Unfortunately for Propertius, Cynthia would never give 
herself so wholeheartedly to him. 

In renouncing a public-service career and military glory Pro- 
pertius chooses to be a poet of love.” For him love and love poetry 
are the same thing, two faces of a single coin ; for only the lover can 

23 Pp. XXV—XXvVii. 

* Propertius dwells mainly upon his rejection of military service. On re- 


jection of a political career see 4. 1. 133 Εν: tum tibi paueca suo de earmine 
dictat Apollo / et vetat insano verba tonare Foro. See Goddard, loc. cit. p. 154. 
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express the true feeling of love. His friend Ponticus may have the 
talent and character for epic; but, he says, 
nos, ut consuemus, nostros agitamus amores 
atque aliquid duram quaerimus in dominam ; 
nee tantum ingenio quantum servire dolori 
cogor et aetatis tempora dura queri. 
hie mihi conteritur vitae modus, haec mea fama est, 
hine cupio nomen carminis ire mei. (1. 7. 5-10) 


Verse 5 refers at once to his passion and to his poetry. In the fol- 
lowing section he assumes that if Ponticus should fall in love he 
would at once turn to amatory verse. In his prologue to Book 2 
Propertius says, 


Quaeritis unde mihi totiens scribantur amores, 
unde meus veniat mollis in ora liber. 

non haee Calliope, non haee mihi cantat Apollo, 
ingenium nobis ipsa puella facit. (1-4)* 


To devote one’s life to poetry of any kind, or even to spend much 
time upon it, was considered un-Roman. Cicero speaks of the detri- 
ment to the state when men devote themselves wholly to intellectual 
pursuits in the Greek manner, to poetry, philosophy, and the like.* 
And we have noticed the risk that Agricola ran in responding to 
philosophy’s lure. Not that the Romans rejected such pursuits 
utterly. They had their place in the training of an orator in elo- 
quence, i.e., in preparing a man for a career in politics and law.” 
When Mucius asks Laelius what subjects should be studied quae 
vel ad usum vitae vel etiam ad ipsam rempublicam conferre pos- 
sumus, Laelius replies, Eas artes quae efficiant ut usui civitati 
simus; id enim esse praeclarissimum sapientiae munus, ete.™ And 
these arts included poetry, as Cicero’s own interests and Quin- 
tilian’s Book 10 make clear. 

Since poetry was useful in education for public service, it was 
necessary that some poetry be written. It was best that a man write 
poetry in the leisure hours that an active life allowed him, as 
Cicero or Gallus did. But if a man insisted on being a full-time 
poet, he should write on noble and lofty themes, on wars and the 


> See also 2. 1. 43-46, 2. 3. 5-8, 2. 84. 41-44. 

36 De Orat. 3. 15. 56-58. 

ὅτ Cicero (Brut. 17. 65) says that Cato was great as civis, senator, imperator, 
and orator. 

7 Cicero, Hep. 1. 20. 33. 
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exploits of great men, especially in Roman legend and history. He 
should be an epic poet like Ennius or Virgil, or, if his talent al- 
lowed only elegy or lyric, his subjects should still be the same. To 
write on such trivial themes as love affairs—this was hardly worthy 
of a Roman.” 

In his first book Propertius commits himself entirely to love 
elegy; he makes no concessions whatever to respectability. Cynthia 
has determined the sort of poet he shall be. It is all very well to 
write epic and to scorn love elegy, he says to Ponticus; but if love 
should strike you, where would you be? You wouldn’t know how to 
write a single tender line (1. 7). And, sure enough, love came to 
Ponticus, and his epic skill was of no help to him: 


plus in amore valet Mimnermi versus Homero: 
carmina mansuetus levia quaerit Amor. (1. 9. 11 f.) 


For love poetry has its place and power. It may not have repute 
in high places, but it brings glory all the same: the love poet is 
read and remembered by lovers and girls (1. 7. 11-14, 23 f.). Love 
poetry can even defeat wealth and power: 


hane ego non auro, non Indis flectere conchis, 
sed potui blandi carminis obsequio. (1. 8. 39 f.) 


In the second book he maintains his status as a love poet, though 
he feels pressure from Maecenas (2. 1) to turn to loftier themes; 
for Maecenas would bring him along with Virgil and Horace into 
the service of Augustus. But Propertius respectfully declines, 
saying that his talents cannot rise to such heights as to sing Caesar’s 
exploits. Yet he does begin to yield in this book. For he devotes 
elegy 10 to Caesar’s praise and even maintains that he is turning 
from the love theme to Augustus’ conquests. If before this he had 
said haec ego castra sequar (2. 10. 19), he would have meant his 
affair with Cynthia. Now he means Caesar’s camp. He apologizes 
for his use of elegiac verse instead of epic, and compares his poem 
to a humble offering of incense in a poor man’s sacrifice (24). But 
Love soon came along and drove Propertius back to Cynthia (2.13). 

In the third book Propertius is constantly toying with the idea 
of turning to noble and patriotic themes; it would seem that he 
even thinks of turning from distichs to hexameters (3. 3. 5 f., 


Ξ9 See Propertius, 2. 1, 2. 10. 7-12, 3. 3, 3. 9. 
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15 f.). But always he shrinks back, distrustful of his powers, and 
once more celebrates Cynthia and love. He symbolizes his ambiv- 
alence by picturing himself under Helicon’s shady trees, aspiring 
to be an epic poet of Roman themes, when suddenly Apollo spies 
him and sends him back to his proper metier, and Calliope adds 
her rebuke to the god’s (3. 3). But in 3. 4 Propertius again feels 
the attraction of Caesar’s campaigns. Again Maecenas urges Pro- 
pertius toward the heights, and again Propertius refuses to ascend ; 
he is but following Maecenas’ own example in leading a humbler 
life (3.9). But if Maecenas should take the lead, Propertius would 
follow him; and when he tells what he would sing, we feel the poet’s 
temptation. He begins to get around Apollo’s injunction by turn- 
ing an ostensible love elegy into praise of Caesar (3. 11). He now 
begins to appreciate castitas and rusticitas (3. 12, 3.13), and can 
even say a good word for suttee (3. 13. 15-20). When men’s habits 
and customs are simpler and less corrupt, i.e., more rustic, as in 
old Sparta, the path of lovers is actually smoother; then man and 
maid can soon be united in honest and open love (3. 14).” Book 3 
was written during the last trying phase of the Cynthia affair, 
when, like Catullus, Propertius both loved and hated. His ambiv- 
alence in choice of theme reflects the ambivalence of his feeling 
for Cynthia. Hence, since he still commits himself to love poetry 
though feeling the lure of grander themes, he is so much the more 
concerned in Book 3 with his status as poet of love, a concern that 
Solmsen has pointed out.” 

At the end of the third book he breaks the bond and parts from 
Cynthia. That even then the break was not final, and that he later 
resumed relations with Cynthia, appear to be indicated by 4. 7 and 
4 8. But Propertius’ ardor had cooled, and it was apparently 
under his terms that relations were renewed. Perhaps Cynthia 
was beginning to age and no longer felt secure in her beauty and 
power over men. 

Yet the break of 3. 24 and 25 marks the second crisis of Proper- 
tius’ life. Now he decided upon a different course. With compara- 
tive freedom from Cynthia his values changed; now he could 


80 See also 3. 7, 3. 18, 3. 22, for other poems that indicate a change. 

81: “Propertius and Horace,” Classical Philology, XLIII (1948), 105-109. 

85 See commentators on 4. 7; also William Helmbold, Propertius IV, 7: 
Prolegomena to an Interpretation, Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. Philol., XIII 
(1949), 333-344. 
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admire military glory and public service in men, castitas In women. 
It was too late to change his occupation, if he wanted to do so; he 
must remain a poet..He did not even dare to essay the epic. He 
would not abandon the elegy, but he could turn elegy to higher 
uses. Nothing suited his purpose better than a book of aetiological 
poems; for he was the Roman Callimachus and had his master’s 
precedent, and the aitia of Roman customs and institutions gave 
scope for praise of Roman virtues and Roman glories. The whole 
field of Roman legend and history lay open to him. 

So in the poem which introduces Book 4 he imagines that he 
walks about the city with a stranger. He points out the monuments 
of the past and dwells upon the simple virtues of Rome’s earliest 
days. Then he concludes with the statement of his intention : 


sacra diesque canam et cognomina prisea locorum: 
has meus ad metas sudet oportet equus. (4. 1. 69 f.) 


Here, I think, he at first ended his prologue. But the same fear 
came upon him as in 3. 8, a fear of failure in his attempt to sing on 
great themes. He did not abandon his design as before, but he 
hedged himself against possible failure. He introduced the astrol- 
oger Horos, who warns him against his attempt in words similar 
to those used by Apollo and Calliope in 3. 9. But it is only Horos, 
a rather ridiculous figure as he boasts of his great powers, who 
speaks now in Apollo’s name, not the god himself. Propertius is 
confident of his success, but diffident still on his change of theme. 

Horos tells him that Cynthia still has power over him (139-146). 
There was enough truth in these words to prevent Propertius from 
omitting her entirely from his fourth book and from devoting it 
exclusively to origins and customs. Each of the eleven elegies, I 
believe, contains an aition or at least an antiquarian element, some- 
thing on sacra diesque; but the poet sometimes introduces it in a 
perfunctory way and actually devotes the poem to another sub- 
ject." An episode of the Cynthia affair appears in 4. 8, though 


88 Compare 3. 3. 15 f. with 4. 1. 71 f., 3. 3. 39-42 with 4. 1. 135-138. 

% 94,6, 9, and 10 are certainly aetiological poems, and the prologue is full 
of aetiological touches. The likeness of 3 to Ovid’s Heroides has long been 
evident, but it also has an aetiological section, if the term can cover all sacra 
diesque. Lines 53-58 concern the rites of the Lares on the Kalends, 59-62 
apotropaie rites following upon bad omens, 71 f. thank offerings placed at the 
Porta Capena upon a soldier’s safe return. Apart from sacra Propertius has 
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there is a difference; for Propertius can now laugh at Cynthia 
and her tempests. To the end of his life, even after her death, he 
did not completely free himself from bondage. It was with Proper- 
tius as with Philip Carey: he could break away from his mistress 
and assert his freedom; he could despise her; but he could never 
get her entirely out of his system.” It was as Horos said to him: 
illius arbitrio noctem lucemque videbis (4. 1. 143). 

But one other Roman love poet was so deeply affected in his 
whole life and being by love for one woman as was Propertius. 
Gallus could combine love for Lycoris with an active career in war 
and politics.” Tibullus was never over-deeply affected by Delia or 
Nemesis; like Horace he chose to be a poet because that vocation 
suited so well his own tastes and inclinations. That was so also with 
Ovid, who did not even write of a real woman and presented a 
burlesque of his predecessors’ amours.” Only Catullus was so 
deeply moved by a single woman. 





oceasion to introduce the patriotic theme, the far-flung Roman arms. 4. 5 is 
the poem on the lena Acanthis, and at first glance it would seem to be without 
an aition. But the poem begins and ends with mention of the old procuress’ 
grave, upon which in the very last distich Propertius calls on lovers to hurl 
stones. Since Acanthis had a reputation as a witch, suggested no doubt by her 
squalor in her last years, it may be that the poet calls upon lovers to do what 
the general populace already practiced. This is a widespread custom, the tossing 
of stones by passers-by upon the grave of someone to whom superstitious fears 
are attached. For the stone piles over certain graves in ancient Greece see 
M. P. Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion (New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1940), p. 8; and compare the custom at Muschat’s Cairn in Seott’s Heart of 
Midlothian, chapter 11 and note. Also 4. 5 contains a section on magical rites 
and on superstitions relating to witchcraft (9-18). In 4. 7 we have a private 
aition, the reason for Cynthia’s tomb and epitaph; it also contains a section 
on Roman funeral customs (23-34). In 4. 8 Propertius returns to amatory 
verse, but suits it to his fourth book by including a section on the rite of the 
holy maidens (3-16). Finally 4. 11 may be considered a private aition of the 
Aemilii and Cornelii; for the reader learns why they hold this tomb in special 
honor. Notice that 5, 7, and 11 are concerned with tombs or graves. All this 
remains true, even if Book 4 is considered a miscellaneous collection, posthu- 
mously published. 

85 Somerset Maugham, Of Human Bondage (New York, Doran, 1915). 

35 On Gallus see Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Romance in the Latin Elegiac 
Poets (New York, Longmans, Green, 1932), pp. 26-32. 

81 This is not to say that Ovid was never in love and didn’t draw upon his 
experience, but that Corinna represents no real woman that the poet deeply 
loved, as do Cynthia and Lesbia. On Ovid and Corinna see for various views 
Rand, op. cit., pp. 9-16; Haight, op. cit., pp. 145-157; Hermann Frankel, 
Ovid: A Poet between Two Worlds (Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 18; Univ. 
of California Press, 1945), pp. 10-35; Brooks Otis, “Ovid and the Augustans,” 
TAPhA, LXIX (1938), 196-205. 
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Neither Catullus nor Propertius could completely free himself. 
But once either poet had definitely broken with his mistress, he 
could change his values, his point of view, and see more merit in 
the traditional Roman ways. Catullus went out to the provinces 
on a praetor’s staff. And Propertius, who had opened his first book 
with a rejection of the chaste Roman woman, ended his last book 
with her praises.” 


* It may be that Propertius married in the last years of his life and started 
a family; for the younger Pliny knew a certain Passennus Paulus of Asisium 
who claimed descent from the poet (Epist. 6. 15, 9. 22; see also CIL 6. 1501). 
For an excellent study of Catullus and Lesbia see Frank Copely, “Emotional 
Conflict and Its Significance in the Lesbia Poems of Catullus,” AJPh, LXX 
(1949), 22-40. 


NUGAE PROPERTIANAE. I 


BY 
W.C. HELMBOLD 


THE TEXTUAL problems, no less than the life and psychic dis- 
position, of Sextus Propertius continue to fascinate the inquiring 
reader: are not these fields of research merely facets of one whole? 
For how may we venture to interpret what we read until we shall 
have made ourselves reasonably certain of the exact words of our 
author? Great men, from Scaliger to Housman, have accomplished 
a great deal in every direction; but even lesser, even tiny, lights 
may focus a pin point of illumination which, perhaps in itself dis- 
torting, may lead another of clearer, steadier sight to a conclusion 
which will subsequently be conceded as luce clarior. It is in such a 
spirit that these random notes, compiled over a good many years 
and reduced in quantity by Horace’s favorite prescription, are 
offered here: very few, if any, of them will be regarded as final; yet 
it may be hoped that all, even the most inconclusive, may guide 
others to pursue a clearer track. 


1.2.13: litora nativis perswadent picta lapillis. 


As an aid to emending this mysterious line it might be observed 
that Mr. Barber’s splendent swa may well be a move in the right 
direction, postulating, as it does, a partial inversion of syllables; 
yet since, as has often been noted, the abbreviations of per and 
prae are frequently confused,! praestant sua may be nearer to the 
reading of the archetype. The sense will then be: ‘The shores have 
their own distinction, adorned as they are with the appropriate 
beauty of pebbles.’ 


1.2.20: avecta externis Hippodamia rotis. 


Barber and Butler’s note reads: “ΤῸ win Hippodamia, Pelops 
contested a chariot-race with her father . . . whom he defeated by 
bribing Myrsilus, his charioteer, to remove the linch-pins from his 
chariot.’’ Quite so; and in view of the familiarity of the story it may 
cause surprise that no one has inquired whether the tame externis 
of the manuscripts may not conceal something more exciting like 


1 As at 11.33.37; IV.2.11; Tib. IV.1.83. 
[ 389 ] 
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eversis or inversis: ‘Hippodamia who was ravished away when her 
father’s chariot was overthrown.’ Against this, however, consider 
the repeated imitation of Ovid (A.A. II.8; Her. VIII.70): 


vecta peregrinis Hippodamia rotis. 


If Ovid is imitating the precise phrase of his predecessor, Propertius 
must have written what the manuscripts attribute to him; but if 
the later poet is interpreting to suit his own context, the possibility 
suggested above may be considered.? 


1.9.7-8: me dolor et lacrimae merito fecere peritum: 
atque utinam posito dicar amore rudis! 

‘It is only appropriate that grief and tears have made me skillful: 
yet let me lose my renown as a diviner of love provided that I may 
also lay down its burden.’ This makes quite reasonable sense; but 
again Propertius may have written 


arte utinam posita dicar amore rudis. 


That is, ‘May I lose my art of describing love if only I may be 
spoken of as a novice in love once more!’ and not continue to 
undergo horrible torments: 


tum magis Armenias cupies accedere tigres 
et magis infernae vincula nosse rotae 
quam pueri totiens arcum sentire medullis. . . (19-21). 


But the fluidity of the poet’s thought is so elusive that one would 
not dare to claim that either alternative was a necessity; yet I 
think it may be claimed that afque’ is better omitted. Ovid (77. 
11.424) and Statius (Theb. V1.487) both have arte rudis. 


1.17.3: nec mihi Cassiope solzto visura carinam. 


“Though there is no inherent impossibility in its (solito) being 
used to equal ex solito, there is no example of such a use’ (Barber 
and Butler). This, in substance, repeats Butler’s note of 1905. But 


2 If eversis be accepted, the intrusion of the unmentioned father is made 
easier by EHveni patriis of line 18; we may suppose that Propertius’ mind was 
running on thefts of daughters from reluctant fathers. Evenus, also, came to a 
disagreeable end (involving horses) in the attempt to prevent the rape of his 
daughter. 

3 Even though atque wtinam is common enough in Propertius (1.11.9; I1.9.47, 
13.48, 14.15, 15.25, 16.19, 33.3). 
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where does ex solito occur in Latin poetry? In prose I can find it 
only in Vell. Pat. 11.41.8 and there appears to be no example in the 
Thesaurus (s.v. e). This, perhaps, is why no one has proposed 
Cassiope <ex> solito in this passage.* 


11.8.23: et sua cum miserae permiscuit ossa puellae... 


Cum as a preposition with no expressed object seems to be 
without parallel; 11.3.21 does not seem to help.® A manuscript of 
D’Orville’s read tum: this, no doubt, is a Renaissance emendation. 
But what did Propertius write? 

Yet one’s feeling about matters of this sort may possibly be 
irrelevant: grammar itself, for a poet, though perhaps not for an 
orator, may be a subjective matter. We must always remember 
that what we call syntax is the product of a vicious circle: we derive 
our notions of it from manuscripts, most of them both late and 
corrupt; we observe what appears to be usage; then we presume to 
correct the very manuscripts from which our knowledge has been 
formulated. Modern poets make use of any syntax that comes to 
hand—nouns for verbs, adverbs for adjectives, even prepositions 
for verbs. We assume that the ancient world was less bent upon 
morphological iconoclasm and, like many critics, we prefer analogy 
to anomaly: we derive recipes and apply them ruthlessly. 

Yet grammar is, by its very nature, as mobile as minds that 
think and feel. It is probably true that Cicero and Sallust behaved 
well, that is, according to our derived formulas; but what shall we 
say of Tacitus? And what of the poets? Ovid was generally a Latin 

4 The elision before the strong caesura of the third foot, though rare in 
Prop. I, is found at 21.5. In his later work elision occasionally does away with 
caesura in the third foot entirely, as at [V.8.83. 

5 But my colleague, Mr. L. A. MacKay, kindly supplies me with the follow- 
ing interesting note: “Suppose Propertius had written swa cum illius permiscuit 
ossa, would there have been any difficulty about supplying ossibus? And in the 
other passage, II.3, the fact that cum (19) is a conjunction does not necessarily 
make cum (21) a conjunction. The et of 21 does not join two different occasions, 
but introduces an expansion of the same idea. The Aganippean lyre surely 
refers to Corinna. But what can be done with 22? The repeated carmina may 
suggest that 22 might change place with 20.” 

This, I think, is an excellent suggestion; and if we read, with Volscus and 
Beroaldus, carminaque Erinnes in 22 we shall have a passage of connected and 
intelligible poetry: 

et quantum, Aeolio cum temptat carmina plectro, 
carminaque Erinnes non putat aequa suis; 


et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae, 
par Aganippaeae ludere docta lyrae. 
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poet, as Terence, in spite of his Greek models, is to a magnificent 
degree; but it may be true that Lucretius does most of his thinking 
in Greek. Tibullus tried, with considerable success, to be ‘“‘correct’”’ 
according to the standards of the Augustan age. Propertius’ emo- 
tions were Latin, yet the weight of his learning may have inclined 
him, now and again (in small things, of which syntax is surely one 
for a man of his temperament) to Greek extravagance. A gram- 
matical difficulty, we must remember, has always to face this Judg- 
ment: ‘‘whether the exceptions come from the author, and so break 
down the rule, or whether they come from the scribe, and are to 
be corrected by it,’’ as Housman puts it. But can the words before 
us be equivalent to μετὰ τῶν (sc. μελῶν) τῆς ἐλεεινῆς γυναικός ἡ Latin is 
handicapped in such a construction by its lack of the article. Now 
merely suppose that the poet was thinking in Greek. What then? 


TI.25.1-4: 
Unica nata meo pulcherrima cura dolori 
(<me> excludit quoniam sors mea), saepe veni! 
ista meis sic fit notissima forma libellis: 
Calve, tua venia, pace, Catulle, tua. 


I print the lines, without preliminary argument, as I would read 
them, if editing for publication. 


2. <me> addidi. 3. meis fiet codd: mets sic fit scripsi. 


The situation seems to be that Cynthia has openly taken a lover 
and has forbidden Propertius to come to her house, yet he hopes to 
persuade her to visit his. If she will favor him by coming often, 
she thereby (sic,* joining lines 2 and 3) becomes the most famous 
beauty in literature, bar none—Lesbia and Quintilia, look to your 
laurels! 

It is necessary to examine the rest of the poem in some detail: 
‘Superannuated soldiers may rest; so may farmers and sailors; but 
I, no matter how long I live, will be forced to love you just the 
same (5-10). It would have been easier to endure the bull of 
Phalaris, or to have been turned to stone by Medusa’s head, or to 
have suffered the fate of Prometheus: nonetheless I shall persist in 
my love (11-15). Steel grows rusty and flint may become eroded; 

51 assume that S/c fell out after meJS and that fit was changed to fiet by 


metrical emendation. For the meaning of sic as a connective in IV.7.69 see 
Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. Philol., XIII. 337, n. 12. 
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but my love is not diminished by dancing attendance on my beloved 
or listening to undeserved threats (15-20).’ 

Propertius now turns his attention to his rival, whose existence 
so far has only been inferred from eaxcludit (2). ‘And you, simple 
fellow, who are bolstering your pride on a successful love affair, no 
woman ever pulls her own weight for long. Does anyone imagine 
himself safe in a storm or victorious before passing the goal posts? 
Even so, the gusts of love are misleading and ruinous when they 
seem most favorable (21-28). A word of advice to you: keep your 
raptures to yourself and be careful not to obey commands too 
eagerly; Nemesis attends your every act. But if the days loved’ by 
the heroines of old were brought back, I should be in your position :* 
it is because I have come into the world out of my proper time that 
I have been defeated. Yet present fashions shall never undermine 
my character (29-38) !’ 

The poet turns finally to friends, some of whom seem to have 
resembled Job’s comforters: ‘As for you gentlemen who advocate 
promiscuity as a remedy for my troubles, that would be to leap 
from the frying pan into the fire. All women bring suffering; so one 
is bad enough.’ 

The poem is so peculiar in its structure that scarcely any con- 
ceivable explanation is likely to do away with all the difficulties. 
Two definite persons and a third group of individuals are addressed: 
first, Cynthia (1-20) ; then the temporarily successful lover (21-88) ; 
and finally the insensitive companions. And yet there is a thread of 
connection running through the verses. We have already learned 
in 11.23.21-229 and I1.24.9-10,!° assuming that these productions 
are of approximately the same date as 11.256, that the poet has 
seriously considered resorting to the society of prostitutes as a 
solution for his emotional difficulties. Cynthia’s extravagance does 
not bother him, he insists, but his pride revolts at becoming a 

7 It searcely seems possible to take puellis as a causal ablative (as, e.g., 
Barber and Butler do). Yet there is a similar difficulty at IV.9.50, and one not 
so easily explained away. See the discussion of 11.8.28 above. 

8 This, of course, is not quite what he means, except from the merely physical 
or geographical point of view; for the new lover is bound to fall on evil days. 

9 et quas Euphrates et quas mihi misit Orontes, 

me luverint. 


10 quare ne tibi sit mirum me quaerere viles: 
parcius infamant. 
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public laughingstock (I1.24.15-16)." We may further suppose that 
the preceding poems (11.28 and 24) did not contain merely threats 
without fulfillment, and that Cynthia reacted to such treatment by 
openly taking a lover and forbidding Propertius to enter her home. 
If this is so, 11.25 indicates a retreat on Propertius’ part and the 
notorious saepe veni (2) may be interpreted as a passionate appeal 
to Cynthia to visit him as often as she can and in spite of her reso- 
lution; if she does so, she will become the most celebrated beauty 
that literature has yet exalted. 

Now follow protestations of eternal love, suitably reinforced by 
references to the Greek classics and to mineralogy. But the poet’s 
suffering’? leads him to compare himself with the lover at present 
in possession, and to an implied prediction that each recipient of 
Cynthia’s favors will inevitably experience the same fate of even- 
tual supersession. In this mood he attacks his counselors in terms 
which demonstrate that he, Propertius, could not endure to take 
any love affair lightly: others may sample at will each available 
blonde or brunette (41, 42) and emerge unharmed; not so the true 
lover. Constancy may appear to go unrewarded, but is it not a 
sufficient reward in itself by reason of the pleasant gloom of self- 
pity it brings to the practitioner? 

If we return again to the opening lines, we may now see more 
clearly the poet’s dilemma. Cynthia is openly unfaithful. What 
further inducement can her lover offer to bring her back? First, 
promises of literary immortality, often made before; then, vows of 
constancy, which are no novelty, either; next, a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of her present lover’s position; finally, a somewhat un- 

11 g peream, si me ista movent dispendia, sed me 

fallaci dominae iam pudet esse iocum! 

12 However the phrase may be interpreted, it cannot be a substantive: 
11.22.14 is not a proper parallel. ([V.7.15-20 indicate the frequency of their 
earlier relationship. ) 

13 Though this is by no means one of his better works, it is distinguished by a 


certain passionate earnestness. 
14 Cf, II.9.1-2: 


iste quod est, ego saepe fui; sed fors et in hora 
hoc ipso eiecto carior alter erit. 


II.9 may quite conceivably belong to this cycle of Cynthia’s tangled affairs. 
One must refrain, however, from a chronological arrangement of the Corpus 
Propertianum until each poem has been thoroughly analyzed on its own merits. 
Only then, if ever, can something like a useful biography of this elusive poet 
be attempted. It may be foreseen that the more one learns the less he will be 
inclined to attach labels to any definite performance. Quot editores tot Propertiz 
is not a maxim to deter merely textual critics. 
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inspired allocution to those who deprecated Cynthia’s influence on 
her (perpetual) lover’s health and spirits.1° One may therefore 
venture to express the opinion that the emendations suggested in 
lines 2 and 3 are necessary to the logic of the poem. There is 
running through the verses a kind of crude and abrupt psycho- 
logical realism which reduces the latter two-thirds to an ampoo- 
δόκητον, as though the poet were portraying, without adequate 
explanatory transitions, the tortuous process of his own mind. One 
must, of course, be aware that it is unlikely that most of Book II 
appears in our manuscripts in precisely the form in which Proper- 
tius published 10:15 yet this poem at least, one may believe, is re- 
coverable in substantially its original form. If such an assumption 
is true, it may teach us a strange lesson about the waywardness of 
poetical composition—a lesson which we may, with luck, apply 
elsewhere. 
TWd.3 6-13: unde pater sitiens Ennius ante bibit; 

et cecinit Curios fratres et Horatia pila, 

regiaque Aemilia vecta tropaea rate, 
victricesque moras Fabii pugnamque sinistram 
Cannensem et versos ad pia vota deos, 
Hannibalemque Lares Romana sede fugantes, 


anseris et tutum voce fuisse lovem: 
cum me Castalia speculans ex arbore Phoebus .. . 


This is substantially the punctuation of all the modern editions 
except that of Richmond,” who puts a dash after Jovem (12); this 
is a step in the right direction. Yet clearly either 7-12 must be a 
parenthesis, or we must read quz for et in 7. 


II1.5.23-46. 


In this long and complicated sentence, there is a succession of 
interrogatives: quis, qua, unde, cur, si, num, an. Twice the sense 
is interrupted by asyndeton: sit (31) and sint (39). While asyndeta 


15 This is the least successful part of the poem; the ending is weak and some 
of the lines seem perfunctory, as though the poet foresaw that his work would 
be a failure and was merely eager to get it out of the way. 

16 Richmond would have been well advised to publish a commentary in 
preference to an edition. His theories may be disproved or vitiated again and 
again, but it would have been fascinating and instructive to listen to the man 
who had wrestled so many years with nearly insoluble problems. As it is, his 
work must remain a portent rather than, as it ought to have been, a blessing 
and an inspiration. 

17 But this is his III.2. 
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are not impossible in the later Propertius,® it may be better to 
restore 81 in both these places. The sequence of thought is so much 
clearer without the rhetorical impediment that Propertius could 
hardly have reread his poem, with which he seems to have taken a 
good deal of trouble, without recognizing the deterioration. Then, 
too, Passerat’s famous codex is said to have read sz in 31, so that 
it may be received in 39 also with less hesitation.’ 


III.7.72: ante fores dominae condar oportet iners. 


Barber and Butler rightly observe, ‘‘On the analogy of Ov. ez. P. 
II1.1.6 .. . this should mean ‘I must be?® buried at my mistress’ 
door.’ " Yet they go on, less persuasively, to remark, ‘‘But it is a 
strange phrase.”’ This is not true if one considers the poem as a 
whole: a lament for Paetus drowned at sea. Avarice drove Paetus 
into the dangerous world of commercial adventure and so brought 
him to his death; it will be love that brings Propertius’ life to an 
untimely and unadventurous (iners) end; the place of his burial 
will be before Cynthia’s door—not “‘where thou, Paetus 


‘perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world.’ ”’ 


The sense of condar is easy, natural, and obtained merely by 
antithesis and the juxtaposition of 71-72 with the preceding lines. 


1Π|.8.27: odiego quae numquam pungunt suspiria somnos. 


All our manuscripts read quae or que, except that F has quos as a 
marginal correction in the hand of Lombardo della Seta. Palmer 
emended to cuz, which improves the sense; but surely the variant 
may equally well point to quis (1.6., quibus). For the form see 
1.8.42, 15.41; 11.34.88. 

But, in the present and perpetual confusion of our knowledge of 
Latin orthography, even in the Augustan Age, who may say what 
the poet wrote, on a hastily scribbled, or even an emended tablet, 
to be reassembled by slave labor in an unpaid sweatshop? 

18 See Barber and Butler, Index II, where, however, over half the seven ex- 
amples are doubtful. 

19 γέ and sz are often confused as at Tib. 1.1.49. 

20 This is perhaps too forceful: oportet means merely ‘let me be.’ It is the 
right, the fitting place for his interment. 


*1 Presumably from Petrarch’s MS; see A. C. Ferguson, The Manuscripts of 
Propertius, p. 38. 
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111.9.28-27. 


Barber and Butler’s note seems captious: “The triple repetition 
of tibi in the first foot (23, 25, 27) is awkward and introduces a 
false emphasis.’ This is unlikely: the repetition suggests a careful 
and premeditated anaphora anticipating non ego... non flebo... 
nec referam (35, 37, 39) below. 


I1I.9.57: mollia tu coeptae fautor cape lora iuventae. 


While one must concede to Barber and Butler that Broek- 
huyzen’s mollia is right, one cannot agree that it is less probably 
to be taken as an epithet indicating the character of Propertius’ 
poetry. Cf. IIT.1.19: 


mollia, Pegasides, date nostro serta poetae; 


Hor. Serm. 1.10.44: molle et facetum of Vergil’s poetry (and see 
Jackson, Harv. Stud., XXV, 117 ff. on the genus tenue) ; Pliny, Epp. 
1X.22.1 (cited by Barber and Butler themselves among their 
Testimonia, p. x). 


111.25.7: flebo ego discedens, sed fletum iniuria vincit. 


The tone of the poem indicates that the rupture has already 
occurred between Propertius and his mistress; perhaps, then, we 
should read: flebam ego discedens. The time for idle tears has now 
passed: fletum iniuria vincit (or vicit?). Note that inzuria is a tech- 
nical term of the sermo amatorius (Pichon, De Sermone Amatorio, 
Sivas 


22 It seems necessary to take issue so often with Barber and Butler because 
theirs has become the standard text and commentary of the English-speaking 
world; and may in time become the standard everywhere, since neither Ger- 
many nor any other country has recently produced anything better than 
Rothstein, whom it is generally a waste of time to contradict. There is reason 
to believe, however, that the British editors divided their task. The Introduc- 
tion is nearly a model of its kind, while the commentary is open to many, if not 
all, of the criticisms which Housman brought against it (CR, XLVIIT). Among 
other items to be desired, consideration of the technical language of the sermo 
amatorius is nearly completely neglected, in spite of the work of Leo, Pichon, 
A. L. Wheeler, Keith Preston, and many others. (See Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. 
Philol., XIII. 333 and n. 1.) There are no serviceable notes on, e.g., cura 
(1.1.36), iniuria (1.3.35), foedus( I11.20.15, 21), officia (11.25.39), and a hundred 
other terms. Unless one wishes to encourage the condition which Phillimore 
professed to avoid (quot editores, tot Propertii), we must make use of every tool 
that comes to hand. The writer of the notes has slighted this aspect of elegy, 
as he has others. 
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IV.1.4: Evandri profugae procubuere boves. 


“Procubuere (Vo.). An almost necessary correction for concu- 
buere (O)” (Barber and Butler). ‘Almost’ is an understatement. 
The confusion of con and pro is both common and easy; the two 
verbs themselves are actually confused at Verg. Georg. I11.466, 
where the Palatinus reads concumbere. Cf. also Aen. III.652; VIII. 
237; XII.213. Even tum and pro are confused at Georg. III.194. 


IV.2.45—46: nec flos ullus hiat pratis quin ille decenter 
impositus fronti langueat ante meae. 

Langueat does not seem to be the happiest term for the occa- 
sion; perhaps we should write pendeat or something similar. After 
the pleasantly fresh vegetables in the garden, it seems absurd to 
introduce a drooping flower (42). Like the garland in Euripides’ 
Hippolytus (73 ff.), one cannot conceive of this offering as fading, 
at least for the duration of the poem (or the play). This is no place 
for a realistic touch. So also Tib. 1.1.16: 


flava Ceres, tibi sit nostro de rure corona 
spicea, quae templi pendeat ante fores. 


Here too the offerings are to be conceived of as ideally fresh and 
unfading, golden, unsered, in their natural luster. 


IV.3.49-50: omnis amor magnus, sed aperto in coniuge maior: 
hance Venus, ut vivat, ventilat ipsa facem. 

“The greatest love is wedded love for a man who is openly 
acknowledged as one’s husband”’ (Barber and Butler). ‘““No student 
wants to have the verse translated, for its words and construction 
are both quite simple: what he wants is to be told the reason why 
Propertius puts into Arethusa’s mouth a statement which is both 
false and irrelevant’? (Housman, C.R., XTX.319).% But if we read 
aperta coniuge and delete in, the line may be a trifle less ridiculous: 
‘every real love is mighty, but mightier far when one has a true 
wedded wife.’ Still, one is not happy about this cliché; for one 
thing it anticipates, if it does not actually imitate, the slicker and 
sillier facility of Ovidian™! composition. For another, it adds nothing 

23 See also the perplexity in Burman’s long note; he finally decides to read 
deserta in for sed aperto in, comparing many passages of the Heroides. One 
might think of a number of other possibilities, such as abrepto. 

2H. Frankel (Ovid, University of California Press, 1945) objects with both 


learning and humor to the modern fashion of depreciating Ovid. Any lover of 
Latin poetry must be indebted to Ovid for his great passages (though I, for 
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to the poem,?®> which would read more smoothly if 49-50 were 
deleted. This may tempt one to suggest that they have been inter- 
polated by an admirer of the Heroides. 


IV.4.13-20: murus erant montes: ubi nunc est Curia saepta 
bellicus ex illo fonte bibebat equus. 
15 hine Tarpeia deae fontem libavit: at ili 
urgebat medium fictilis urna caput. 
et satis una malae potuit mors esse puellae, 
quae voluit flammas fallere, Vesta, tuas? 
vidit harenosis Tatium proludere campis 
20 pictaque per flavas arma levare iubas. 








one, will venture the opinion that nowhere in his work are there ten successive 
lines of the highest merit); but the difficulty is not only that Ovid is rhetorical 
(in a good many of the senses pilloried by Mr. Frankel, op. cit., pp. 167-169), 
but that there is so much of him. We are able to bear up under the strain of 
having all of Plato to read; we may even bless fortune that we possess so much 
of Cicero and Seneca, and curse the stars that have forbidden the recovery of 
more of Tacitus and Livy and Sallust. But these are prose authors, and we may 
peruse them in a sedentary, though admiring way, even when occasionally 
they are less than inspiring, even when they nod and we resume our dreams. 
But when it comes to third-rate verse, the pitiless fate that has preserved for 
us seventeen mortal books of the well-named Silius; and enormous slabs of him 
who was, with equal propriety, called Statius; and immense quantities of Ovid 
—well, Mr. Friinkel may protest as much as he pleases; but let him read and 
reread Met. VIII.1-151 and a hundred similar passages; let him answer then 
if rhetorician (in whatever sense) is not too polite a term for the man who 
confected far too much of the work of P. Ovidius Naso. 

This may be the occasion to add that Mr. Frankel seems to bear hard on 
Propertius, if he does not actually misunderstand him. What may be his 
authority for the second sentence in note 71 (p. 190) it is difficult to imagine; 
and to affirm further that Prop. I.10.1-12 is ‘more shameless than anything 
to be found in Ovid’s works’ appears to demand a new definition of the term. 

25 Observe that Venus ought not to be the proper divinity to fan the flame 
of wedded love; one might expect to find Juno assigned to such a task. And 
this may be another argument in favor of interpolation. 

I have left what I have written on this passage stand as it is because I still 
believe it has a certain cogency, but not so much as I once thought. For my 
colleague, Mr. L. A. MacKay, has with great kindness provided me with his 
opinion: ‘The transition would certainly be smoother without these lines: yet 
they are appropriate, where they stand, to Arethusa’s state of mind. Elle 
brile d’une flamme légitime; and, as vss. 25 ff. show, she is burning with a 
rather warm flame, far gone in insomnia. She is consumed by fear and jealousy ; 
her mind is full of beds; she assures her husband, as delicately as a pudica must, 
as definitely as she may, that her passion is worth waiting for; and ends up 
by signing herself, not wzor, but puella (see also vs. 45). Doubtless she was still 
quite young, but can one entirely escape from the implications of the sermo 
amatorius in such a professedly amatory poem, an attempt of Propertius to 
adapt his earlier manner to his later matter? 

(Ἀ young, inexperienced, carefully brought up girl, very much in love with 
her husband, but not quite sure whether it is decent to admit it, even to him— 
she is apologising in these lines (49-50) for the unmaidenly wish of the previous 
verses. The mention of facem makes Venus decent, and the zpsa allows for any 
surprise that might be felt at finding Venus in this well-bred company. The 
mention of the faz is particularly appropriate, since apparently Lycotas left 
soon after the marriage ceremony.” 
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It does not matter whether one follows Housman’s or Broek- 
huyzen’s transposition of 17-18: the lines can not remain in their 
present position. Barber and Butler remark that 19-20 will be 
abrupt if transposition is allowed, yet this will merely provide 
another example of asyndeton. Surely 19 is much more disconcert- 
ing if the vexing lines are left where the manuscripts assign them. 
It is only too probable that they were written in the margin to 
identify the deae of 15 and were later intruded into the text. The 
only possible way to keep them where they are is to make them a 
parenthesis; in which case the asyndeton remains. Note that the 
equus of 14 foreshadows 20. 


IV.4.29: et sua Tarpeia residens ita flevit ab arce 
vulnera... 


Tarpeia may be corrupt, for one does not like to believe that 
Propertius wrote so loosely, or perpetrated such a pointless an- 
achronism: the manuscripts make the living Tarpeia weep on the 
hill which after her death became the Tarpeia arz. It seems likely 
that a learned reader who remembered line 93 wrote a gloss in the 
margin which eventually was incorporated in the text; it is clearly 
impossible to recover the word which was extruded. Mr. Barber 
at 1.16.2,?° where Tarpeiae may be similarly out of place, proposed 
tam priscae; something of the sort may lurk here, though not, of 
course, those very words. 


IV.4.90. 


There should be a lacuna after this line, or shortly before it, 
since the point of the story has been omitted: viz., why did the 
soldiers throw their shields on Tarpeia? This the poet must have 
explained, if only in a couplet; otherwise the conclusion of the 
poem makes no sense at all. We must remember that the majority 
of the poems of Book IV are deliberately aetiological: they were 
written to explain. 

*6 But in I.16 it may be possible that the domus Tarpeiae, if such was its 
name, refers back to monuments of a much earlier age when Tarpeia was a 
demigoddess (see E. Pais, Ancient Legends of Roman History, pp. 96 ἢ; 
Roscher V.111 ff.; 5. Reinach, Revwe Archéologique, XI [1908], pp. 69 ff.), and 
not yet a traitress. It is well known that in Book I Propertius’ mythology was 


as yet Alexandrian and does not display any of that erudite interest in Roman 
aetiology so abundantly exhibited in III, and especially in IV. 
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IV.6.13-14: Caesaris in nomen ducuntur carmina: Caesar 
dum canitur, quaeso, luppiter ipse vaces. 

Vaces, say Barber and Butler, means here virtually ‘attend’; but 
this personal construction is rarely absolute (only Ov. Am. 11.2.2 
is cited by the editors and lexicons), though common enough with 
the dative; so that the sense” is more likely to be ‘vaces ab audiendo 
tuas laudes, Iuppiter, dum canitur Caesar’: in other words, ‘Jupiter, 
take second place for the time being!’ If this is so, it may be likely 
that for nomen we should read numen.”’ Cf. 59, 60 below: 


at pater Idalio miratur Caesar ab astro: 
‘Sum deus: est nostri sanguinis ista fides’ ; 


see also ITI.4.1; [V.11.60. 


IV.6.47—50 should be printed as follows: 


nec te, quod classis centenis remigat alis, 
terreat (invito labitur illa mari), 

quodque?’ vehunt prorae Centaurica saxa minantes— 
tigna cava et pictos experiere metus. 


47. remiget O: corr. dett. 
49. quodque O: quotque dett. 


This text may be interpreted: ‘Do not be frightened at the num- 
ber of ships (for the sea that supports them loathes their presence), 
or that such formidable figures stand on the prows—when you 
attack, you will find them merely timber and paint.’ The anaphora 
of quod . . . quodque seems preferable to the emendation of the 
inferior manuscripts, while the anacoluthon and ellipsis is quite in 
the manner of the later Propertius. That the indicative must be 
read in 47 was shown long ago by Schrader, Burman, and others. 


27 Asat 1V.11.23. 

28 The confusion of numen and nomen is, of course, very common: I have 
noted the following examples in Verg. Aen.: I1.396; III.600, 634; IV.94; V.768; 
VIII.382, 472; X.221. So also at Ovid Met. IV.177, perhaps we should read 
numina for lumina, comparing Hom. Od. VIII.280—-1, of which the Ovidian 
passage is a patent imitation. 

29 Or perhaps quodve; ve, having disappeared by haplography, was replaced 
by metrical emendation; -que and -ve are naturally confused often, as at Verg. 
Aen. X.71, 709, 712; X1.21, 324, 592; XII.918. On iterated syllables in Latin 
poetry see Biese, Rh. Mus., XX XVIII.634-637; but, as Lachmann remarked, 
‘‘Die Romer hGrten nicht so fein wie Voss.” 
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IV.7.93-94: nunc te possideant aliae: mox sola tenebo: 
mecum eris, et mixtis ossibus ossa teram. 


A recent critic (A. K. Lake, CR, LI.54) finds this final phrase, 
mixtis ossibus ossa teram, ‘ghoulish’; to others it does not seem so 
sinister as impossible. One may wonder whether Propertius may 
not have written: 


mecum eris et mixtis ossibus ossa meis, 


comparing the imitation in Ov. Met. X1.707 (see also Her. XII.122; 
Carm. Ep. [Buecheler] 1136.2). The construction will be ‘ossa 
tua erunt mecum, mixtis ossibus meis’; cf., for example, IV.7.19: 
pectore mixto. Teram, in this view, will be a metrical correction of 
the gloss terra,*° added by a scribe who failed to understand that 
Cynthia wished her lover’s ashes to be buried in the same urn with 
her own.*! 


IV.8.69: eruitur, geniumque meum protractus adorat. 


It may be noted that prostratus appears as a correction in F (see 
A. C. Ferguson, The Manuscripts of Propertius,®? University of 
Chicago Diss., p. 59). It will save a good many of us the trouble of 
conjecturing it over again and again, for it may well be right— 
Renaissance correction or not.* 


IV.8.81-88: indixit legem: respondi ego ‘Legibus utar.’ 

riserat imperio facta superba dato. 

dein quemcumque locum externae tetigere puellae, 
suffiit, et pura limina tergit aqua. 

imperat et totas iterum mutare lacernas, 
terque meum tetigit sulpuris igne caput; 

atque ita mutato per singula pallia lecto 
respondi, et noto solvimus arma toro. 


84. at O: corr. Beroaldus. 88. toto ΟἹ corr. Heinsius. 


30 Though it is probably of no significance that three of Richmond’s fif- 
teenth-century manuscripts read terram. 

31 Cf. 11.8.28. It may be added that if Baehrens’ mizta (for viva) be read at 
1.19.19, that strange passage will be clear, though perhaps too clear for the 
poet’s mystic intention. For some further elucidation of this poem (IV.7) see 
Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. Phil., XIII. 333-344. 

8 See pp. 34-40 of this valuable work where Miss Ferguson goes much fur- 
ther than Ullman in distinguishing the hands in F. 

35 Time and again Barber and Butler neglect to mention valuable and inter- 
esting conjectures, such as Scaliger’s Seres et at III.4.5; Housman’s correction 
of 11.24.4 (JP, XVI.7); Broekhuyzen’s of 11.27.14: Markland’s of IV.7.60; 
Heinsius’s of IV.8.88; these and dozens of others the attentive reader is left 
to rediscover for himself, if he is lucky. 
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In line 88 toto, which the editors insist on printing, is improbable 
(‘it required the whole bed to resolve our difficulties’; it may be 
attractively orgiastic, but the poet’s mood seems rather subdued. 
The same correction to noto should probably be made at IV.3.31, 
though there toto is barely intelligible); Heinsius’ emendation 
should be right. Yet one need find no great difficulty in respondi, 
which seems to baffle the editors: ‘I gave my answer,’ viz., to 
Cynthia’s command (precisely which command will presently ap- 
pear). It was the only answer possible under the circumstances: the 
poet gave it: noto solvimus arma toro.** Accordingly the e¢ in 88 may 
be omitted and replaced by a colon to clarify the situation; if re- 
tained, it is epexegetic. 

The difficulties, however, with lines 85 and 87 have not been 
obviated. Totas, iterum, ita, and singula are all, at first sight, per- 
plexing. A possible explanation of 85 is that Propertius changed 
his garments after Cynthia’s departure for Lanuvium in the morn- 
ing; when she returned he was ordered to make a complete change 
again. But since palliwm means both a ‘coverlet for the bed’ and 
‘clothing for the body,’ it may be suggested that by analogy lacerna 
has the same meaning in this passage.*° It would only be sensible 
of Cynthia to ordain a complete overhauling of the sleeping fa- 
cilities. She seems to have kept her head through the whole 
maneuver. 

We are now in a position to interpret the passage: ‘She laid down 
her terms; I acquiesced (81). She laughed with the pride that 
authority gave her (82). We fumigated the household (83, 84). 
And she gave me another command (85, zterum is to be taken with 
imperat): to change the bed completely. Then she purified me, 
too (86). And so I obeyed her command by changing the coverlets, 
one by one; and we made up our quarrel as you might expect (87, 
88).’ Mutato lecto is not merely an absolute; it is, by ἀπὸ κοινοῦ, 
ablative of means*® with respond; and the respondi of 88 answers 
the imperat of 85, just as the respondi of 81 answers indixit legem. 

Propertius has always a reason for the use of colloquial words 
and constructions (see Enk, Mnem.* VIII [1940], 299 ff. and the 

34 Arma solvere echoes the metaphor of castra movere (28). 

35 There seems to be no parallel for this usage, yet since the coach was 
placed out of doors (35), cloaks may well have been used as covers. 

36 Cf. imperio dato (82). Perhaps there, too, a double meaning is intended: 


her pride came both from the ‘authority granted by me’ and from the ‘com- 
mand given successfully to me.’ 
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literature cited there; A. L. Wheeler, Proc. Class. Assoc., XVIII. 
144 ff.); he desires to make the climax of this poem as matter of 
fact as may be. That, perhaps, is why the editors have such diffi- 
culty in understanding it: they are geared for a learned poet.*” 


IV.9.65-66: Angulus hic mundi nunc me mea fata trahentem 
accipit: haec fesso vix mihi terra patet. 

Enk (loc. cit., p. 308) has shown that viz can mean non and has 
suggested that it should bear this meaning at JII.21.7. Can this 
be the flat significance of the word here? But, it may be objected, 
the usual meaning ‘aegre’ makes good sense: Hercules has had to 
go to the trouble of breaking down the doors. Besides, viz siccis 
labris occurs immediately above in 64, where it is not necessary to 
postulate the rarer meaning of vzz. 

It will be well to consider Hercules’ closing speech as it is printed 
in the editions: “This corner of the world now receives me as I drag 
out my exhausting destiny; and it has only become accessible to 
my weariness after a struggle (viz). The Ara Maxima, built by my 
hands, shall forever be out of bounds for women and thus my thirst 
will be avenged.’ It will now be seen that nunc in 65 is the weak 
word; but if we read non* for nunc, the sense is greatly improved 
and 66 will merely repeat, as often, the preceding hexameter 
whether viz be taken as a simple negative or not. ‘You did not re- 
ceive me when I was tired and thirsty, and so forever after be 
accursed!’ Another solution, that of Jacob, to transfer 65-66 to 
follow 42, which is 66 interpolated, does not seem useful, for it 
interrupts the sense of the former passage. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to observe that 42 is a clear and undoubted case of interpola- 
tion in the archetype. 


IV.11.5-6: ἐδ licet orantem fuscae deus audiat aulae: 
nempe tuas lacrimas litora surda bibent. 


‘Though your prayers reach the ears of the god in the gloomy 
court below, the shores (of the dark river) cannot hear: they will 
drink your tears.’ Now since one must assume that the shores are 
those of the Styx (οἴ. 1.19.12), it is difficult for a literal-minded 

37 For many suggestions as to the interpretation of this passage and several 
others in Book IV, I am greatly indebted to my colleague, Mr. Joseph Fonten- 
rose; he, however, should not be held to account for any of the views expressed 


here. 
388 T see now that Wakker long ago proposed viz me in 65 also. 
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reader to discover how Pluto is going to hear Paullus’ prayers if 
the petition cannot penetrate to him. Hence Borrich (in the Bur- 
man-Santen 1780 edition) corrected to me licet, which makes 
an excellent contrast with twas in 6. Another possibility is to read 
nec for te, which also helps to explain nempe. ‘The god cannot hear 
your prayers; for of course they are swallowed up before they come 
near him.’ So, too, vota movent swperos (7): only the gods of the 
upper world are affected, not the fuscae deus aulae. Te as the object 
of audiat is readily supplied from twas in 6, and indeed may have 
been originally added as a marginal correction or supplement; 
though this is not a necessary premise. NECLICET to TELICET 
is an easy change.*® 

But perhaps this solicitude for Propertius’ exact meaning is 
supererogatory. It has been truly said many times, and deserves 
additional repetition, that often when we think we are correcting 
the manuscripts, we are emending the author himself. So here the 
poet’s meaning may merely be: though the god is able to hear you, 
he pays no attention; and the place itself is deaf. Whether such 
sense is satisfactory let each man judge for himself. 


39 Both nec and licet lend themselves readily to corruption; for an example 
in Lucan VII.388 see Mnem.’ VIII.256. 
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INITIUM OMNIS PECCATI SUPERBIA 
Augustine on Pride as the First Sin 


BY 
WILLIAM M. GREEN 


AUGUSTINE is the most notable ancient defender of the doctrine 
that pride is the first and basic sin, the cause of Satan’s fall and of 
man’s first disobedience. Though he was not the first to state the 
idea, he gave it such amplification and emphasis as to make it 
characteristically his own, and to cause it to become a commonplace 
in all later theology. The subject seems to warrant a more detailed 
study than has yet appeared (1) of Augustine’s teaching on pride, 
(2) of his sources for this teaching, and (3) of its significance in 
Augustine’s thought.’ 
I 

The notion of pride as the first and chief of all sins appears early 
in Augustine’s writings, and persists throughout the whole body of 
his works. A study of his writings in chronological order will offer 
a convenient approach to the topic. The subject is broached in three 
of the dialogues written before his baptism, in November of the 
year 386 and the months immediately following. In the first of 
these, Contra Academicos, he declares that nothing is more mon- 
strous than the vice of pride. In the second, De Beata Vita, he de- 
seribes the pilgrim’s approach to the land of happiness. Before its 
harbor stands a mountain of pride which tempts newcomers to 
seale its heights instead of going on to their proper destinations. 
But it seduces only to ruin, for it is hollow within, and cracks open 
beneath the feet of its victims. In the third dialogue, De Ordine, he 
contrasts the pride of learned men with the condescension of God 
in assuming a human body.’ 


* The concept of “pride” in Catholic theology is conveniently treated by Th. 
Deman, Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique (Paris, Letouzey, 1932), XI: 2, 
1410-1434, s.v. “Orgueil”; Augustine’s views are briefly noticed col. 1412. 
I find no titles dealing specifically with Augustine’s teaching on the subject, 
and the larger works on Augustine mention the topic only casually. For an 
excellent modern defense of the “Augustinian” viewpoint, see Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (London, Nisbet, 1941), I, 190-255. 

°C. Acad. 2, 8, 21; Beat. Vit. 1,3; Ord. 2,5, 16. For form of abbreviation of 
Latin titles, and also for dates of works cited, I follow the index of the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 
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Two years later Augustine took up the controversy with the 
Manichaeans, a sect of which he had for years been a member. They 
were dualists who taught that evil was an eternal principle, forever 
at war with good. Augustine, on the other hand, now affirms that 
all things are God’s creation, hence good, and that the fall of man 
was due to his own pride, not to any evil principle. His proof text 
was taken from the book of Ecclesiasticus, where he found the 
words, ‘‘Pride is the beginning of all sin.” The context is somewhat 
obscure, but Augustine was able to invent an interpretation. “Why 
is earth and ashes proud?” it runs; “Because in his life he hath 
cast away his inmost things (intima sua).” That is, as Augustine 
takes it, he has cast out God, who is known in the depth of his con- 
sciousness; man swells with pride, seeking vain things without, and 
deserts the treasure within.* It was to tempt the pride of Eve that 
the serpent promised, “Ye shall be as gods.’* Adam, in turn, 
demonstrated his pride when he refused to confess his sin, and laid 
the blame on the woman and on God? 

In the treatise De Musica, which was completed about the same 
time, this idea is given a somewhat more philosophical context. The 
soul, Augustine explains, is never affected by the body, but is 
always active. It directs its attention either to the state of its body, 
to external things, or to things contained in its own memory. These 
last include eternal things, of which the soul has a certain innate 
consciousness, and only in contemplating these does man find true 
happiness. But from this he is turned aside because he loves to act 
on the changing feelings of his own body as he contemplates possible 
pleasures, and because he likewise loves to act on other bodies, or 
on his own fancies, or on matters of idle curiosity. All this love of 


* Gen. c. Manich. 2.5.6: Fons enim ascendebat, inquit, de terra et irrigabat 
omnem faciem terrae. De terra scilicet de qua dicitur: Spes mea es tu, portio 
mea in terra viventium. Quando autem anima tali fonte irrigabatur, nondum 
proiecerat intima sua. Initiwm enim superbiae hominis apostatare a Deo. Et 
quoniam in exteriora per superbiam tumescens coepit non irrigari fonte intimo, 
bene insultatur illi verbis propheticis, et dicitur: Quid superbit terra et cinis? 
Quoniam in vita sua proiecit intima sua. Quid est enim superbia aliud, nisi 
deserto secretario conscientiae foris videri velle quod non est? Ibid., 2, 9, 12: 
si anima ...ad se ipsam deserto Deo conversa fuerit, et sua potentia tamquam 
sine Deo frui voluerit, intumescit superbia, quod est initiwm omnis peccati. 
The italicized words are from Vulg. Sirach 10, 9-15. The context is more fully 
quoted in note 71, below, for the last reference. 

‘ Tbid., 2, 15, 22. 

5 Ibid., 2, 17, 25; ef. Civ. 14, 14. 
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action which turns aside from truth comes from pride ; hence pride 
is said to be the beginning of all sin, and a casting forth of one’s 
inmost things. Since the soul has its being from God, its rejection 
of him is a kind of self-destruction, a movement in the direction 
of non-being.” 

In the treatise De Vera Religione (finished in 390) a discussion 
of the fall of man is followed by a statement about the fall of the 
devil and his angels. All life and being is from God, and to turn 
away from him is to turn toward death and non-being. Souls do 
not wholly die, but only to the degree that they participate less 
in being. Such is the state of man and the fallen angels. Those 
angels who love God more than self remain secure in him, but the 
angel who loved himself more than God was swollen with pride, 
deserted the highest Being, and fell. Hence he is less than he was, 
and hence evil. Nor is it strange that desertion was followed by 
want, and want by envy, the trait by which the devil is character- 
ized as a devil.’ 

At the end of the De Libero Arbitrio (about 395) there is a 
similar explanation of the fall of the devil through pride, and his 
subsequent envy of man. For this cause he assailed man, and led 
him into his own sin of pride. God, in mercy, devised punishment 
to correct that sin, and finally sent our Lord as an example of 
humility, with the promise of eternal life for those who would 
imitate him. Thus at the end, after unspeakable suffering, men are 
restored, and cling to the Redeemer with such love as can never 
again be turned aside by desire of lower things.” 


ὁ Mus. 6, 13, 39 f. Amor igitur agendi adversus succedentes passiones 
corporis sui avertit animam a contemplatione aeternorum. ... 40 Generalis vero 
amor actionis, quae avertit a vero, a superbia proficiscitur, quo vitio Deum 
imitari quam Deo servire anima maluit. Recte itaque scriptum est in sanctis 
libris: Initium superbiae hominis apostatare a Deo; et: Initium omnis peccati 
superbia. Non potuit autem melius demonstrari quid sit superbia quam in eo 
quod dictum est: Quid superbit terra et cinis, quoniam in vita sua proiecit 
intima swa? (Sirach 10, 9-15). Cum enim anima per se ipsam nihil sit (non 
enim aliter esset commutabilis, et pateretur defectum ab essentia)—cum ergo 
ipsa per se nihil sit, quidquid autem illi esse est a Deo sit, in ordine suo manens 
ipsius Dei praesentia vegetatur in mente atque conscientia. Itaque hoc bonum 
habet intimum. Quare superbia intumescere, hoc illi est in extima progredi, et 
ut ita dicam, inanescere, quod est minus minusque esse. Progredi autem in 
extima, quid est aliud quam intima proicere, id est longe a se facere Deum, 
non locorum spatio, sed mentis affectu? 

7 Vera Relig. 11, 21-23, 26. 

8 Lib. Arb. 3, 25, 74-76. 
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The antithesis of pride and humility, and the prime importance 
of both in Augustine’s ethics, appear in his exposition of the 
Sermon on the Mount (ca. 393). He remarks that the poor in spirit, 
that is, the humble and God-fearing, are appropriately made the 
subject of the first Beatitude, since Scripture declares that the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, exactly as it says that pride 
is the beginning of sin.* In other works of the same period pride is 
declared to be the unpardonable sin, the one which prevented the 
Jews from believing, and by which men are obstinately hardened 
to reject the medicine of God’s mercy.” 

The connection of pride and the fali is repeatedly mentioned in 
the Confessions (ca. 400), and here, apparently, are Augustine’s 
first allusions to Isaiah’s famous passage on the fall of Lucifer. In 
Augustine’s Bible the passage ran somewhat as follows: “How art 
thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, who didst rise in the morning! 
How art thou ground to earth, who didst send to all the nations! 
And thou saidst in thy heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will put 
my throne above the stars of heaven, I will sit in the high mountain 
above the high mountains which are in the north. I will ascend 
above the clouds. I will be like the Most High.’™ Thrice in the 
Confessions reference is made to this passage in a way which indi- 
cates that it was familiar to all as a description of the devil’s fall.” 
It is cited in a discourse on the first Psalm along with the familiar 
text from Ecclesiasticus, to show how pride brought ruin, first to 
the devil, then to man.” In the City of God the Isaiah passage is 
matched by a similar one from Ezekiel, with the explanation that 
while both are addressed to-earthly princes (of Babylon and Tyre, 
respectively), they are more properly applied to the devil.“ Or, to 
go a step further into the spiritual meaning, they are again ex- 
plained as most appropriate to the mystic body of the devil, com- 


* De Serm. Dom. 1, 1, 3; ef. ibid., 1, 11, 32, where Jac. 4, 6 (Deus superbis 
resistit) is connected with Sirach 10, 14 f. 

Ὁ In Rom. Imperf. 23; In Evang. Ioh. 53,9; Lib. Arb. 3, 10, 29. Frequently 
the humility of Christ is said to be the medicine by which man’s pride is cured: 
In Psalm. 18, 2,15; 118, 9,2; Serm. 142, 2; Pecc. Mer. 2,17, 27; ete. 

* Isa, 14, 12-14. The translation is that of the Douay version, modified to 
suit Augustine’s text (references in notes 13 and 15 below). 

2 Conf. 5, 3,5; 8, 2,4; 10, 36, 59. 

*%In Psalm. 1, 4. A similar passage occurs in an undated sermon in Mis- 
cellanea A gostiniana (Rome, 1930), I, 246. 

Cio, 15. 
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posed of men who cling to him in pride, even as the saints in their 
humility form the mystic body of Christ.” 

Regarding this doctrine certain questions arise which cause 
Augustine to waver. The first is: when did Satan fall? There was 
a common notion that he fell only after man’s creation, and then 
by reason of envy. This Augustine rejects, stating that pride is the 
cause of envy, and, according to Scripture, the beginning of all 
sin. The words of Jesus teach that the devil fell from the beginning, 
that is, from the beginning of time, when he was first created.” But 
in the City of God Augustine reverses this opinion of his, noticing 
that Isaiah and Ezekiel describe the devil as being at one time with- 
out sin, when he enjoyed the delights of Paradise. When Christ 
affirms that “he stood not in the truth,” it is implied that he was 
once in the truth and did not remain there; the saying that he 
sinned “from the beginning” must refer, not to the time of his 
creation, but to the time of the beginning of his pride.” 

A second question is: did man’s pride result from the devil’s 
suggestion, or precede it? In his early writings Augustine seems to 
be of the first opinion. In the De Libero Arbitrio he states that the 
will is always attracted by some object, high or low, such as the 
command of God or the suggestion of the serpent, love of God or 
love of self. The devil first fell through pride, or self-love, then 
persuaded man to imitate him.” But in later works Augustine de- 
clares that pride was latent in man’s heart before the actual tempta- 
tion. There was a certain elatio, or desire for self-exaltation, which 
needed to be checked, in order that man might learn humility. 
Hence the temptation and subsequent punishment served a useful 
purpose.” One never comes to the point of doing wrong unless an 
evil will precedes, and the beginning of that evil will is pride, or 
the craving for perverse exaltation. One then seeks to please him- 
self, deserting God who is his highest good. This is a willful deser- 
tion (spontaneus defectus) for which man alone is responsible. It 
was in order to expose this hidden craving that God forbade man 
the fruit of the tree. Proud as our parents were, it was useful that 


15 Gen. ad Litt. 11, 24, 31 f. 

16 Thid., 11, 14, 18 f.; 11, 16, 21 (citing Joh. 8, 44). 

Oy 11. 16. 

18 Lib. Arb. 3, 25, 74-76; ef. Misc. Agost. 1, 246. 

19 Gen. ad Litt. 11, 5, 7 f.; Pecc. Mer. 2,19, 33; c. Iul. Op. Imperf.1, 71. 
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they should be brought to humility by a manifest sin, like Peter, 
who first boasted that he would never deny the Lord, but did so, 
and then repented with tears.” The failure of will is a kind of an- 
tecedent fall which preceded the manifest fall, and was as unpro- 
voked as the rebellion of Satan himself. But it was not, as Plato and 
Origen had taught, the fall of a preéxistent, bodiless soul, for 
Adam’s soul was created at the same time as his body, and, like all 
God’s creation, was perfect. 

The third question is: are all sins due to pride? Augustine often 
seems to give an affirmative answer. Once he compares his chief 
text, “The beginning of all sin is pride,” with another, “The root of 
all evils is avarice.” The two are in agreement, he maintains, if 
avaritia is taken in its broader meaning, that is, seeking more than 
is right, from love of self. The love of money is only a special case 
of avarice. The dominating principle of avarice is pride; the op- 
posing principle is charity, which seeketh not her own, is not puffed 
up. These two kinds of love, holy and unholy, appeared first in the 
two kinds of angels, then in the two kinds of men who compose the 
cities of the righteous and the unrighteous.” Pride, or self-love, 
here seems a principle vast enough to explain all evil, in heaven and 
on earth. In other passages we are told that pride is the cause of 
all human vices, diseases, and sins.” In his controversy with 
Pelagius, however, Augustine found it necessary to qualify his posi- 
tion. Every sin, Pelagius affirms, is a sin of pride, and as proof he 
cites the familiar text from Ecclesiasticus. This was going too far 
for Augustine. He taught that Adam’s sin resulted in a depraved 
human nature, now subject to ignorance and lust, which are com- 
monly the immediate sources of sin. Many sins, he says, are com- 
mitted in pride, but not all; some are committed by the ignorant 


39 Civ. 14,13 (partly quoted on page iii). Ambrose had expressed a similar 
thought, Jac. 1, 21: Fructuosior culpa quam innocentia. Innocentia arrogantem 
me fecerat, culpa subiectum reddidit. This is the “paradox of the fortunate 
fall,” the history of which from Ambrose to Milton has been sketched by A. O. 
Lovejoy, Essays in the History of Ideas (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1948), 277-295. Augustine argues, Enchir. 100, that when man does what God 
forbids he nevertheless fulfills God’s purpose; on this Lovejoy (p. 290) re- 
marks: “The greatest of the Latin fathers was here manifestly skating on 
rather thin ice.” 

1 Gen. ad Litt. 11, 15, 19 f. 

22 Pecc. Mer. 2, 17, 26 f.; In Evang. Ioh. 25, 15 f. On this topic, see J. 
Mausbach, Die Ethik des hl. Augustinus (2d ed.; Freiburg, Herder, 1929), 
TI, 85. 
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and the weak, some even with weeping and groaning. The words of 
Ecclesiasticus must be limited to the first sins, by which the devil, 
and then our parents, fell.” 
II 

The avowed source of Augustine’s teaching on pride is the Bible. 
Although he found many texts to support his views, no one of them 
clearly states that pride was the first sin, the cause of the fall of the 
devil and of man, The often-quoted passage from Keclesiasticus 
says nothing of Satan or of Adam; it is rather discussing the sin 
and folly of pride among men in general, and among rulers in 
particular. Moreover, the text is doubtful at the most critical point. 
The best Hebrew and Greek manuscripts state, not that “Pride is 
the beginning of sin,” as in Augustine’s Latin Bible, but rather 
that “The beginning of pride is sin.””* Furthermore the authority 
of the book was questioned. It is not included in the Hebrew Bible, 
and was accordingly excluded from Jerome’s Old Testament. In his 
Retractationes Augustine admits that Ecclesiasticus should not be 
called “prophetical,” since its claim to that title was uncertain.” 

The earliest suggestion of Augustine’s doctrine is to be found, 
not in Eeclesiasticus, but in the Biblical and extracanonical ac- 
counts of the fall of the devil and his angels. In the passages from 
Isaiah and Ezekiel previously referred to, the kings of Babylon 
and Tyre are compared to a glorious creature of heaven, or of the 
“paradise of God,” who was elated by his position, then cast down 
to earth, or Sheol.” We are not told who the creature is. In the book 

38 Nat. et Grat. 29, 33; In Psalm 118 serm. 9, 1. 

34 Sirach 10, 13, LXX (ed. Swete). On the variants in the manuscripts 
(Hebrew, Greek, and Latin), see W. O. E. Oesterley, Ecclesiasticus (Cam- 
bridge, 1912), 71, and R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
Old Testament (Oxford, 1913), I, 349 f. 

5 On the Old Testament canon accepted by the Christians, see H. B. Swete, 
An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge, 1900), 221-224. 
Jerome listed as ἀπόκρυφα the books of the LXX not found in the Hebrew 
Bible; see his Praefatio de omnibus libris veteris testamenti, in Patrologia 
Latina, 28, 555 f. Augustine generally insisted that the LXX was of equal 
authority with the Hebrew, but he does once admit (Retract. 1, 9,7) that the 
matter was uncertain: Item non videor recte appellasse verba prophetica 
quibus scriptum est, Quid superbit terra et cinis? quia non in eo libro legitur 
quem certi simus appellandum esse prophetam. Cf. Retract. 2, 46, 2 on the Book 
of Wisdom. ; 

On Isa. 14, 12-15 and Ezek. 28, 11-19, see the notes of G. B. Gray in 


International Critical Commentary, XV (New York, Scribner’s, 1912), 255, 
and G. A. Cooke in the same work, XVIII (19387), 313. 
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of Enoch (of the second and first centuries before our era) there 
are two accounts of the fallen angels. According to the first, they 
lusted after the daughters of men,” and according to the second, 
they are stars who disobeyed God by not rising at the appointed 
time.” Both accounts agree that they are reserved for future judg- 
ment and punishment, and this is twice stated in the New Testa- 
ment.” The suggestion of pride seems implied in the tale of their 
disobedience, and the suggestion becomes more explicit in the 
Slavonie Book of the Secrets of Enoch (of the first century of our 
era). There the fallen angels are said to be God’s apostates, who 
obeyed not his commands, but took counsel with their own will, and 
turned away, with their prince. This prince, God explains to 
Enoch, “conceived an impossible thought, to place his throne 
higher than the clouds above the earth, that he might become equal 
in rank to my power.” The use of Isaiah’s words in the last passage 
shows that the Lucifer passage was now understood to describe 
the boast and fall of Satan. 

The Christian writers of the second century advance little be- 
yond the Jewish traditions of the origin of sin.” Irenaeus, like the 
rabbis, repeatedly states that the devil fell from envy of Adam.* 
But in one passage he mentions the pride of the serpent in con- 
trast with the humility of Jesus by which it was overcome; when 
tempted by the devil, Jesus “recapitulates” the process of the fall, 


271 Enoch 6, 2 (in Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, II, 191). Cf. 
Gen. 6, 2 and Jub. 5, 1-4 (in Charles, op. cit., 20). The doctrine of angels 
falling by lust is rejected by Augustine, along with the Book of Enoch from 
which it is derived, in Civ. 15, 23. 

381 Enoch 18, 15; 21, 3-6 (in Charles, op. cit., 200 f.). 

391 Pet. 2,4; Iudas 6. Jewish sources and parallels are quoted at length in a 
note in Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrasch (Miinchen, Beck, 1926), III, 780-783. 

30 2 Enoch 7, 3; 29, 4 (in Charles, op. cit., 433, 447). Elsewhere in the same 
book, and frequently in rabbinical literature, Satan’s motive is said to be envy 
of the man, or lust for the woman, with no mention of pride. See Sap. 2, 24; 
Vita Adae 12-15; 2 Enoch 31, 3-6 (in Charles, op. cit., 1, 538 ; II, 137, 450 f.) ; 
also Bereschit Rabba, 17 (in Wiinsche, Bibl. Rabb., I, 81). 

31 See references in Charles, op. cit., I, 182. Tertullian’s view of the origin of 
the devil is drawn partly from Ezekiel 28, partly from Jude and Enoch: the 
devil walked in the delights of Paradise until the day when his iniquities were 
discovered, that is, when through envy he seduced man. Satan and his angels 
were also guilty of concupiscence, according to adv. Marc. 2, 10 and Apol. 
22, 2. 

2 C. Haer. 4, 66, 2; Proof of the Apostolic Preaching, 16 (translated from 
the Armenian in Patrologia Orientalis, 12, 670 f.). 
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in reverse.” Paradise regained is the sequel to paradise lost: 
Irenaeus thus anticipates both Augustine and Milton. 

Origen, the great theologian of the third century, goes further. 
In Isaiah and Ezekiel he finds the description of the devil’s fall,” 
a fall caused by self-conceit and pride, when he supposed that his 
honors were due to his own merit.” The devil resisted God, and all 
the other powers joined in his revolt. Weary of guarding what is 
good, they grew negligent and turned away from it.” In his homilies 
Origen points to pride as characteristic of the devil and his fol- 
lowers,” as the beginning of departure from God,* and as the sin 
of Sodom, by which the devil also fell.” It thus appears that the 
leading ideas of Augustine are stated first in Origen, with a series 
of proof texts very much the same as those later used by Augustine.” 
Origen, however, goes beyond Augustine in his doctrine of the 
antecedent fall. To explain the varied conditions of angels, men, 
and demons he taught that there was a universal fall before the 
beginning of time. When the devil rebelled, others followed, some 
sinning greatly, others less. The bodies to which they are assigned 


58. 0, Haer. 5, 21, 2. Of. N. P. Williams, The Ideas of the Fall and of Original 
Sin (London, Longmans, 1927), 198; see also notes 8 and 10, above. Elsewhere 
(c. Haer. 3, 21,1) Irenaeus explains that God allowed the fall of man in order 
to provide the greater good of redemption, in which man is taught humility ; 
ef. note 20 above. 

8: De Princ. 1, 5, 4, f. (in Griechische Christliche Schriftsteller, 22, 73-78), 
where Ezech. 28, 11-19, Isa. 14, 14-22, and Lwe. 10, 18 are cited. 

85 De Princ. 3, 1,2 (GCS 22, 216). A similar statement is found in Philocalia 
25 (=Selecta in Psalm. 4, 6, in Patrologia Graeca, 12, 1161). 

%® De Princ. 1, 8,1; 1, 8, 3; 2,9, 2 (GCS 22, pp. 96, 100, 165). 

7 In Num. Hom. 12, 4 (GCS 30, 105), where Origen cites Zsa. 10, 13 Ἐς: 
14,13 f.; 2 Thes. 2,4; 1 Tim. 3, 6. 

38 In Lib. Iud. Hom. 3,1 (GCS 30, 480 f.) 

89 In Ezech. Hom. 9, 2 (GCS 33, 408 f.) Most of the passages here cited from 
Origen (notes 34 to 39) are extant only in Latin translations, and it is well 
known that these often misrepresent Origen, in order to make him appear more 
orthodox. Hal Koch, Pronoia und Paideusis (Berlin, De Gruyter, 1932), 110 ff., 
calls in question the passages in which superbia is described as the first and 
greatest of sins. But the Latin texts seem sufficiently supported by the two 
Greek fragments cited in note 35, and a third, Selecta in Ezekielem 16 (in PG 
13, 813). These make self-conceit, inflation, and pride (οἴημα, φυσίωσις, 
ὑπερηφανία) the greatest of sins, by which the devil fell (τὸ ἀκρότατον τῆς κακίας, 
τὸ πάθος τοῦ ἀρχεκάκου). 

“ Tsaiah 14, Ezekiel 28, and Sirach 10 are repeatedly quoted by both, along 
with other passages, such as 1 Peter 5, 5. Rather oddly, Origen seems not to 
quote Sirach 10, 15 (Initiwm omnis peccati est superbia). Instead, he gives a 
variant reading of Sirach 10, 14 (Initiwm discedendi a Deo superbia) which 
seems not to be found elsewhere, and may be only a loose fusion of verses 
14 and 15. 
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are at the same time a punishment and a means of discipline, by 
which all may return to their original state of purity.” 

With Origen the full stream of Hellenic influence enters into 
Christian thought on our topic. Hence it seems appropriate to 
examine the views of the Greeks on pride, and also on the fall of 
the soul. For the early Greeks, arrogance (ὕβρις) was a fault very 
similar to the pride denounced by Hebrew writers. The Biblical 
proverb, ‘Pride goeth before destruction,” finds a counterpart in 
the sayings of Solon about excess, arrogance, pride, and the mad- 
ness which leads to destruction.” Solon’s statement, “Excess begets 
arrogance,” is repeated by Theognis, who goes on to state that all 
wickedness comes from these two evils.“ The thought itself is as 
old as Homer, for both his poems tell tales of arrogance which 
brought ruin.“ Hesiod names “presumptuous arrogance” and 
“wanton acts” as the sins which destroyed the ages of silver and 
bronze.” To be sure, the Greeks did not conceive of pride in the 
Biblical sense, that is, the spirit which prompts disobedience to 
God.* For the Greeks hybris was an ethical concept, that of excess 


“ De Princ. 1, 8,1 (GCS 22, 96) 

# Prov. 16, 18; Solon Eleg. fr. 1, 11-16; 3, 8 f.; 3, 32-37; 4,46; 5,9 f. (in 
Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca [1936], 1, 24-35). The passages may also 
be found, with translation, in I. M. Linforth, Solon the Athenian (Berkeley, 
1919), 132-134, 142, 168. In Solon, κόρος, ὕβρις, ὑπερηφανία, and ἄτη are closely 
related, much as self-indulgence, arrogance, pride, and ruinous folly. The 
ὕβριος ἔργα of fr. 1, 16 are the same as the ὑπερήφανα ἔργα of fr. 3, 36. The 
significance of these ideas is discussed by J. H. Fraenkel, Hybris (Diss. Utrecht, 
1941), 14, and by A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, IV (Oxford, 1939), 
258, 465. 

“ Theognis Eleg. 151-154; 1171-1176 (in Diehl 2, pp. 13 and 75). The say- 
ing seems to be proverbial. It is found in Pindar, Herodotus, Euripides, 
Thucydides, Philistus, and Clement of Alexandria. For references and com- 
mentary, see T. Hudson-Williams, Elegies of Theognis (London, Bell, 1910), 
184. 

“Cf. George Thompson, Aeschylus, the Prometheus Bound (Cambridge, 
1932), 3: “The story of the Iliad is woven around the popular theme of the 

. pride which goes before a fall and the wisdom which comes of suffering.” In 
the Odyssey, it may be added, the chief theme is the arrogance of the suitors 
and their consequent destruction. 

© Hrga 133-136; 143-146. 

‘© While the gods might be angry with one like Ajax, whose thoughts were 
too high for man (Soph. Ajax 777), the sin is in reckless boasting rather than 
in disobeying a divine injunction. The offense of Prometheus is more like that 
of Satan, except that his act is really a justified rebellion against the tyrant 
Zeus. Fraenkel (op. cit., 28 f.) finds in Aeschylus’ portrayal of Prometheus a 

* tragic hybris which is heroic and admirable; so also in Aeschylus’ Orestes and 
Sophocles’ Antigone. In this “admirable” hybris is disclosed the great gulf 
between the Greek and the Biblical conceptions of pride. 
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which oversteps the bounds of decent behavior. Thus Plato says 
that when pleasure has the upper hand its rule is called excess 
(ὕβρις), and this may take many forms, such as gluttony or drunk- 
enness.” When one goes beyond the mean in giving too much food 
to the body or too much power to souls, everything is upset, and in 
the one case disease is caused, in the other injustice, the child of 
excess.” This excess must be distinguished from the “magnificence” 
(μεγαλοπρέπεια) necessary for the philosopher, and from the opposite 
extreme of meanness of soul or illiberality.” In bodily strength and 
beauty the middle state is preferable, lest one become vain and 
bold on the one hand, or humble and servile on the other.” In this 
rejection of humble souls (ψυχὰς ταπεινάς) Plato stands in sharp op- 
position to Hebrew and Christian piety.” 

If on the subject of pride Greek writers offer nothing more than 
a partial parallel to Hebrew and Christian teaching, on the fall of 
the soul they make a positive contribution to Christian thought. 
In the Phaedrus Plato says that the soul is like a pair of winged 
steeds and a charioteer. The celestial souls, like the gods, move in 
a realm where they behold true reality. But if a soul is filled with 
forgetfulness and evil it grows heavy, loses its wings, and falls to 
earth, there to assume a body suited to its condition.” Plato quotes 
with approval the views of those who regard the body as the tomb 
in which the soul is buried, or the prison in which it is kept until 
it pays the penalties which are due.” But it is also an evil which 


47 Phaedr. 238A; ef. Rep. 402F. 

48 Leg. 691c. 

Rep. 486A; 8916; Critias 1120. 

50 Leg. 7288. 

Of, LXX Prov. 3, 34: Κύριος ὑπερηφάνοις ἀντιτάσσεται, ταπεινοῖς δὲ δίδωσιν 
χάριν. The passage is twice quoted in the New Testament (Jac. 4, 6; 1 Pet. 5, 
5). The Greek sentiment on the subject is reiterated by Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 2, 
7, 7) and the Stoies (Stoicorwm Veterum Fragmenta, ΤΠ 64, 37 f.; 66, 30; 
224, 14-17; ete.). On the use of ταπεινός and its cognates in Epictetus and the 
New Testament, see the comment of D. S. Sharp, Epictetus and the New 
Testament (London, Kelly, 1914), 130: “A greater contrast in the use of 
these terms cannot be imagined. That which is most praiseworthy in the New 
Testament is in Epictetus an object of scorn and contempt. Epictetus adopts 
the characteristically pagan attitude towards the greatest Christian virtue, 
humility.” Celsus (Orig. ο. Celsum 6, 15) denounced Christian ταπεινοφροσύνη 
as a perversion of Plato’s teaching. Plotinus also maintained the Stoic attitude ; 
see note 92 below. 

55 Phaedrus 246-248, esp. 248c κ΄. Elsewhere (Rep. 6178) souls are required 
to choose their earthly lot. 

οὐ Crat. 400c. The second view is ascribed to the Orphics (oi ἀμφὶ ᾿Ορφέα), 
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contaminates the soul, the source of its passions and desires and 
fears, the fetters from which it should escape.” It is from Plato that 
Origen derives the notion of the fall of preéxistent souls, and their 
imprisonment in bodies as a punishment.” 

By the time of Augustine, Origen’s notion of pride as the first 
sin had become something of a commonplace. An anthology of 
Origen’s writings, edited about 360 by Basil and Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus, contained a section on pride as the cause of the devil’s fall.” 
Basil himself declares that pride was the means by which the devil 
overthrew man, and that it is the worst of human passions, in- 
volving man in the devil’s condemnation.” In the West, Origen’s 
works became well known in the translations of Ambrose, Jerome, 
and Rufinus. Jerome about 380 translated his homilies on Ezekiel, 
in one of which the theme of pride occurs; later, in his own com- 
mentary on the same book, Jerome extended the topic further.® It 
is not likely that Augustine used all these writers in shaping his 
views on pride. His chief indebtedness is probably to Ambrose. The 
writings of Ambrose, as Jerome declares, ἢ are full of what Origen 
said; and the same must have been true of his sermons, which 
Augustine greatly admired. His twenty-two extant sermons on 
Psalm 118 have been shown to be dependent on similar homilies of 
Origen, of which only fragments remain.” In two of these sermons 
(on verses 21 and 51) there is a full discussion of pride. It is man’s 
greatest sin, he declares, and the cause of Adam’s fall. Before that, 
the devil had lost his place of divine favor through pride, when he 
boasted that he would be like the Most High. Only the obedience of 
the Lord Jesus has redeemed mankind from the results of pride 





that is, those who quoted “Orpheus” in matters of religion, especially in rites 

for the purification of the soul. Cf. Linforth, The Arts of Orpheus (Berkeley, 

1941), 147 f. 

_ * Phaedo 6680, 67cp. Cf. Theaet. 176A, where it is said that evilis a necessary 
opposite to the good, encompassing the mortal nature and this earth, its home. 
δ5 Cf. Orig. De Princ. 1, 8, 1 (GCS 22, 97) τὸ δεδέσθαι τὴν ψυχὴν ἐν τῷ σώματι, 

and references to Plato cited in Koetschau’s note. 

δ Philocalia 25 (PG 12,1161). 

De Humilitate 1 f. (PG@ 31, 525 B, 528C) ; adv. Eunomium 1, 13 (PG 29, 
541). Basil’s brother Gregory of Nyssa makes a similar statement De Beat. 1 
(PG 44, 1201). 

δ Orig. In Ezech. Hom. 9, 2; Hier. Comm. in Ezek. 5,16 (PL 25, 154 f.). 

Ὁ Ad Rufin. 1, 2 (PL 23, 399) Ambrosium, cuius paene omnes libri huius 
(se. Origenis) sermonibus pleni sunt. 

” Pitra, Analecta Sacra, III (Paris, 1883), 246-313, gives the fragments, 
citing twenty-two parallels in Ambrose, some of them very close. 
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and disobedience. Yet still the devil seeks by pride to overthrow 
the righteous, and the Scriptures are filled with examples and 
warnings to aid us in the struggle.” 

Augustine’s doctrine of pride as the beginning of sin was chiefly 
derived from the Bible and Christian tradition, as expounded in 
the sermons of Ambrose. Into that tradition Origen and others had 

imported something of Plato, But a further infusion of Platonism, 
or rather, of Neoplatonism, was due to Augustine himself. It was 
from “certain books of the Platonists,” more particularly described 
as “a very few books of Plotinus,”” that Augustine learned to 
think of evil as a corruption, or privation of good, a movement in 
the direction of non-being.” For both Plotinus and Augustine this 
movement constituted the fall of the soul, a voluntary turning from 
the good toward the evil. 

Plotinus states that the beginning of evil for souls is the audac- 
ity (τόλμα) in which they turn toward the world of change (γένεσις) 
and wish to be differentiated and independent. Rejoicing in their 
power of self-movement they run away from the Father from 
whom they sprang, and forget him and their own true nature as 
well. Ignorant of their origin, they despise themselves and attach 
themselves to earthly things.” The soul which thus descends toward 
matter may also ascend toward its source; or, to use another meta- 
phor, the soul has three parts: the-first, which abides in the upper 


* In Psalm. 118 Serm. 3, 34-37; ib. Serm. 7, 8-14. These passages cite most 
of the Scripture texts later used by Augustine. Cf. F. H. Dudden, Life and 
Times of Saint Ambrose (Oxford, 1935), II, 615, and passages there cited. 
Ambrose does not take over from Origen the doctrine of a fall of preéxistent 
souls. 

5 Conf. 7,9, 13: quosdam Platonicorum libros; Beat. Vit. 1, 4: lectis autem 
Plotini paucissimis libris. For discussion, see P. Alfaric, L’Evolution intel- 
lectwelle de Saint Augustin (Paris, Nourry, 1918), 374-376, and P. Henry, 
Plotin et VOccident (Louvain, 1934), 78-89. 

* Conf. 3, 7,12: malum non esse nisi privationem boni usque ad quod omnino 
non est. Ibid., 7, 12, 18: malumque illud quod quaerebam unde esset, non est 
substantia, quia, si substantia esset, bonum esset. Similar statements in 
Augustine’s earlier writings are cited by Alfaric, op. cit., 378 n., 508 n. The 
idea had already been adopted by such Christian writers as Basil (PG 31, 
9418: Στέρησις yap ἀγαθοῦ ἐστι τὸ κακόν) and Ambrose (Isaac 7, 60: Quid ergo 
est malitia nisi boni indigentia?... Non enim sunt mala nisi quae privantur 
bonis). But Augustine gives credit to the books of the Platonists for his dis- 
covery of the idea. 

* Enn. 5, 1,1. This treatise of Plotinus, though not this passage, is elsewhere 
mentioned by Augustine (Civ. 10, 23). It is frequently quoted by the Greek 
Fathers, and is called by Henry (op. cit., 128) “le plus chrétien des traités de 
Plotin. 
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world of ideas; the last, an image or reflection of itself, which enters 
into the world of matter and change; and a middle part which is 
drawn now toward its source, that which is before it, true being, 
now toward that which comes after, its reflection in non-being. 
This can be described as a turning to itself, or as forming an image 
of itself, into which it enters with joy.” Elsewhere Plotinus speaks 
of this movement as an inclination toward matter, in which the soul 
looks toward the world of change and not toward true being.” While 
this descent of souls into bodies is necessary, some souls descend 
too far and are bound by the body’s magic chains, that is, by care 
for the bodily nature.” Such a soul is busy about many things, car- 
ing for things without, and acting in response to the sensations of 
the body.” 

Augustine could not adopt Plotinus’ doctrine of the fall of the 
soul; in fact, there is hardly a sentence which he could have taken 
from Plotinus without some qualification. Yet in many passages of 
his earlier writings he is obviously influenced by him. He tells us 
that it was the Platonists who had first taught him to enter into his 
inner self to find the “light unchangeable,” “the truth,” which was 
his Creator.” But when he found himself too weak to endure the 
sight, he understood that man before his fall had enjoyed the 
blessed vision, or, to use another metaphor, that his soul had then 
been watered by the inner fountain of God’s truth. In his treatise 
De Genesi contra Manichaeos he explains that since man began to 
swell out to external things and ceased to be any longer watered 
by the inner fount, he is well rebuked by the prophetic words, 
“Why is earth and ashes proud? Since in his life he has cast forth 
his inmost things.” For what else is pride, Augustine asks, except 
to desert the secret place of consciousness and wish non-being to 
appear without?” Plotinus had evidently furnished the key by 
~ which Augustine found a meaning in the eryptie words of Ecclesi- 


ὅση. 3, 9.8. 66 Hnn. 1, 8, 4. Sn. 4, 8. 1Υ- 8 Hnn. 4, 8, 4. 
°° Conf. 7, 10, 16: Et inde (se. ex libris Platonicorum) admonitus redire ad 
memet ipsum intravi in intima mea....Intravi et vidi supra mentem meam 


lucem incommutabilem. Ibid., 10, 27, 38; 8, 6, 11: Tu autem eras interior 
intimo meo et superior summo meo. For similar statements in Plotinus, see 
Ta GS NG (oe eS δ, 1.17 6. 907. 

τὸ Gen. c. Manich. 2, 5, 6, quoted in note 3 above. The Latin is difficult, but 
quod non est must be Plotinus’ non-being, toward which the soul turns in its 
fall, like quod omnino non est of note 63 above, and quod non est of the fol- 
lowing note. 
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asticus. In another passage of the same work on Genesis, Augustine 
gives an allegorical meaning to the trees of paradise. Both the tree 
of life and the tree of knowledge stood in the midst of the garden 
to typify the middle place of the soul, between God, who is true 
being, and corporeal things, which partake of non-being. This (he 
states) is Paul’s meaning when he says that the soul should stretch 
forward to the things which are before (that is, God) and forget 
the things which are behind (that is, bodily pleasures). But if it 
deserts God to enjoy its own independence, it swells with pride, 
which is the beginning of all sin. Once again a Neoplatonic inter- 
pretation is forced upon a Scripture text (Phil. 3:13), this time an 
easy text which requires no such labored interpretation. One is 
tempted to surmise that Augustine had in mind a single passage of 
Plotinus, cited above. Seven phrases in the two passages can be 
matched as equivalent.” 


ΤΠ 


The conviction that “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to 
the humble” is, I believe, the basic theme of Augustine’s Confes- 
sions, and one of the dominant factors in the development of his 
theology. According to his own testimony, pride (together with 
lust, the sequel of pride) had ruled his will until the time of his 
conversion, and still, fourteen years later, was the most difficult 
temptation to resist. By noticing the references to pride in his auto- 
biography we may best arrive at an understanding of the place it 
came to occupy in his mind after his conversion. 

Augustine remarks that he began to swell with pride when, at 
the age of sixteen, he found himself at the head of his class in the 
school of the rhetor at Carthage.” Young as he was, he studied 
books of eloquence with the damnable end of satisfying human 


τι Gen. c. Manich. 2, 9,12: Lignum autem vitae plantatum in medio paradisi 
sapientiam illam significeat qua oportet ut intelligat anima in meditullio 
quodam rerum se esse ordinatam, ut quamvis subiectam 5101 habeat omnem 
naturam corpoream, supra se tamen esse intelligat naturam Dei: et neque in 
dexteram declinet, sibi arrogando quod non est; neque ad sinistram, per 
negligentiam contemnendo quod est, ete. Si anima quae debet in ea quae 
anteriora sunt se extendere, id est in Deum, et ea quae posteriora sunt oblivisci, 
id est corporeas voluptates, ad se ipsam deserto Deo conversa fuerit, ete. With 
the italicized phrases compare Enn. 3, 9, 3: Εἰς δὲ τὸ μεταξύ, τὸ μὴ ὄν, ὄντι, τὸ 
πρὸ αὐτῆς, τὸ μετ᾽ αὐτήν, ἡσθεῖσα, πρὸς αὑτήν. 

12 Conf. 3, 3, 6. 
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vanity.” After reading Cicero’s Hortensius he was stirred with a 
new desire for immortal wisdom. So he turned to seek God, and 
Christ, whose name he had learned to love in infancy. But when 
he took up the study of the Scriptures, he found that he had no 
taste for them. His pride shrank from their simple style, and his 
mind could not penetrate into their meaning. He scorned to be- 
come “as a little child,” but rather was swollen with such pride that 
he thought that he had outgrown the Bible.” 

In this state of mind he fell in with Manichaean teachers, “men 
proudly raving,” he calls them, “carnal, and exceedingly fond of 
talk.’”* While they mocked at the credulity of simple believers, they 
rashly promised a knowledge of truth, to be attained by reason 
alone. Already “proud and garrulous” (as he says) from studying 
philosophy, Augustine was immediately seduced by their prom- 
ises.” When he finished his studies at Carthage he returned to teach 
in his native town, filled with zeal for his new faith. No longer 
could he be taught by his mother, but instead tried to teach her, and 
made himself so offensive that she refused to live with him.” When 
convinced by a dream that her son would one day return to the 
rule of faith, she rejoined him, and thereafter begged a certain 
bishop, himself a convert from Manichaeism, to meet Augustine 
and refute his errors. The bishop wisely refused, on the ground 
that he was unteachable, because he was inflated by the novelty of 
his Manichaean heresy.” 

Augustine shortly afterward returned to Carthage, there to 
teach rhetoric for eight years, and to find new occasions for grati- 
fying his vanity. His zeal for the Manichaean superstition, he tells 
us, was matched by pride in his rhetorical success. At Carthage, as 
in Rome and elsewhere, contests of a musical and literary sort were 
held at recurring festivals. At the Capitoline games in Rome the 
victors in Greek and Latin oratory and poetry received crowns of 


18 Conf. 3, 4, 7. Augustine later recalls (Conf. 4, 16, 28) the pompous tone 
in which his teacher of rhetoric would refer to Aristotle’s Categories, “with 
cheeks puffed with pride.” On the importance of rhetoric in fourth-century 
education, see Dudden, op. cit., 10, and S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last 
Century of the Western Empire (2d ed.; New York, Macmillan, 1899), 436. 

ΠΟ 3;/05 Oe 

τὸ Conf. 3, 6, 10. 

7 Conf. 6,5, 7; Util. Cred. ἃ. 

™ Conf. 3, 11, 19. 
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oak leaves from the hand of the emperor himself.” In Carthage it 
was the proconsul who awarded the prize to the winner. There the 
young Augustine entered the contest in poetry, and won, amid the 
applause of a crowded theater. That day may well have marked the 
culmination of his worldly self-esteem. He was confident in his 
Manichaean faith, and to that faith he had converted his closest 
friends. He was established as a teacher of rhetoric in the second 
city of the Latin West, and had now outdistanced his rivals in a 
public literary contest. The proconsul who put the wreath on his 
head was a noted physician, but (as Augustine remarks) did noth- 
ing to heal his spiritual sickness. That can be done only by the 
Great Physician who resists the proud and gives grace to the 
humble.” 

Doubtless emboldened by this success, and by his experience in 
the schoolroom, Augustine wrote a treatise De Pulchro et Apto, 
and dedicated it to one Hierius, an orator of Rome. His fame had 
reached Africa, and stirred Augustine to admiration and emula- 
tion. Pleased with his own literary effort, he hoped to win the 
praise of Hierius and thus increase his self-esteem. It seems that 
he was disappointed in this, but he did not cease to admire his own 
work.” The subject was one, he declares, which should have led him 
to an understanding of God, who is the source of all beauty and 
order, but his pride prevented this. He believed himself to be of the 


τὸ Suet. Dom. 4, 4; ef. other testimonia cited by J. Hanssen in his note on 
this passage. Suetonius’ language implies that the contests in oratory were 
abandoned before his time. The athletic and poetic contests were continued to 
the end of antiquity; see L. Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners (New 
York, Dutton, 1908-1913), II, 120 f.; III, 44-47; G. Wissowa in Pauly- 
Wissowa, ITT, 1528 f., s.v. “Capitolia.” 

80 Conf. 4,1, 1; 4, 2, 3; 4, 3, 5. One would like to know more of the carmen 
which Augustine presented in the contest. It could hardly be a hymn to a 
pagan god, like the Aesculapiit hymnus in Greek and Latin which the orator 
Apuleius had presented in Carthage two centuries before, but it may have been 
an encomium on the city itself, or a panegyric to the governor, like the carmen 
de virtutibus Orfiti, pronounced by Apuleius in 163; see M. Schanz, Geschichte 
der Roémischen Literatur (3d ed.; Miinchen, 1922), III, 126. From the time of 
the Sophists, poetry was commonly treated as part of rhetoric, and after the 
time of Hadrian the rhetoricians regularly treated poetry as part of their 
subject; see E. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1898), 73, 883-893; 
Friedlander, op. cit., III, 77, 81. Ausonius, the most distinguished rhetor of 
Augustine’s time, left most of his writings in verse. Of twenty-four Bordeaux 
professors whom he honors in his poetry a number are praised as both orators 
and poets. The contest won by Augustine may have been part of the Pythicus 
agon established in Carthage in the time of Tertullian (Scorp. 6). 

δι Conf. 4, 14, 23. 
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Same nature as God, and could think of no beauty except corporeal 
beauty.” 

Augustine’s first disillusionment came when he discovered errors 
in the teaching of Mani. Among the books he was reading were 
certain works on astronomy the reliability of which was estab- 
lished by their correct prediction of eclipses. These works refuted 
the statements of Mani on the same subject, yet his followers were 
commanded to believe him, even after visible facts proved him 
wrong.” He professed to be divine, the mouthpiece of the Holy 
Spirit, speaking with plenary authority; his errors therefore con- 
victed him of “sacrilegious daring” and “mad vanity of pride.’”* 
This is the way in which Augustine describes the matter some 
twenty years later ; actually he remained with the Manichaeans for 
years while perplexed about the difficulty, Their doctrine of sin 
flattered his pride, for they taught that sin was not the work of 
man’s will, but of another nature, an evil power which assailed 
him. Hence man, as such, is without blame, and can live with an 
easy conscience.” 

While Augustine was in this state of mind, his interests were 
directed toward his professional career. He left Carthage, first for 
Rome, then for Milan, where new opportunities were opened to 
his ambition. On one occasion he delivered a panegyrie in praise 
of the emperor ; on another, one in praise of Bauto, consul for the 
year 385. Augustine was still a mere professor, of limited means, 
and joined to a concubine of no social standing. But he had influ- 
ential friends as well as skill of speech, and hoped to be elevated 
to public office, and wealth, and dignified leisure. He had before him 
the example of the rhetor Ausonius, who had become tutor of the 
emperor, provincial governor, and finally consul in 379. Augustine 
thought that he might at least obtain a governorship and a wife 
with a dowry, and then devote himself to a life of study.” But while 
he was thus “eager for honors, wealth, and wedlock,” he “suffered 
the most bitter disappointments in these desires.’’” What these dis- 
appointments (difficultates) were is not clearly stated. He dis- 
8 Conf. 4, 15, 24-27. 

88 Conf. 5,3, 3-6. Conf. 5,10, 18. 

* Conf. 5, 5, 8. δ Conf. 6,11, 19; Beat. Vit. 4. 


τ Conf. 6, 6, 9: Inhiabam honoribus, lucris, coniugio, et tu inridebas. Patie- 
bar in eis amarissimas difficultates. 
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missed the concubine to whom he had been faithful for at least 
twelve years, in order to contract a betrothal with a girl who was 
two years below marriageable age. But Augustine was impatient 
of delay, and found another concubine to comfort him in the in- 
terval of waiting.” There may have been other difficultates, per- 
haps obstacles in the way of preferment. Such would help to 
explain his feeling of anxiety, or frustration, on the day when he 
was to deliver the panegyric for the emperor. He was thinking of 
the speech and its transparent insincerity when he met a beggar 
on the street, one who was at the moment well filled and happy. 
Augustine remarked to his friends that the beggar had easily ar- 
rived at the goal of earthly felicity, for which he was striving in 
vain. The beggar by wishing good health to passers-by had gotten 
his wine, “while I by lying was seeking after pride.’ 

The difficulties of his sexual life and worldly career, Augustine 
later declares, served as “medicine” to cure his pride. The seventh 
book of the Confessions is chiefly devoted to the inner changes 
which then took place. His indomitable lust, he explains, was both 
a natural consequence and a proper punishment of his pride. His 
attention was fixed on external things which gave him no satisfac- 
tion or rest. His bodily passion could have been controlled if only 
he had been subject to God—‘but when I rose against Thee in 
pride, even these base things became greater than I, and pressed 
me hard, and gave me no rest or breathing space. And these things 
had grown out of my wound, for Thou hast humbled the proud as 
one wounded.” The wound, of course, is pride, while his lust and 
all other distempers of soul were secondary afflictions resulting 
from the basic sin. “And my swollen pride,” he continues, “was 
subsiding from the secret hand of thy healing, and the darkened 
sight of my mind was being healed from day to day by the smart- 
ing ointment of salubrious sorrows.” 


Conf. 6, 18, 23; 6, 15, 25. The aetas nubilis was twelve years; see Just. 
Inst. 1, 10, 22. The incontinence demonstrated in this affair must have filled 
Augustine with remorse, and enables one better to understand his ultimately 
strong personal aversion to marriage and all sexual contact, Solilog. 1, 10, 17: 
Nihil mihi tam fugiendum quam concubitum esse decrevi: nihil sentio quod 
magis ex arce deiciat animum virilem quam blandimenta feminea, corporumque 
ille contactus, sine quo uxor haberi non potest. 

“Conf. 6, 6, 10: Ile bene optando adquisierat vinum, ego mentiendo 
quaerebam tyfum. 
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Augustine’s next lesson in humility, strangely enough, came 
through “a certain man swollen with a most monstrous pride,” who 
brought him some books of the Neoplatonists in a Latin translation. 
There he found a doctrine similar to the Christian doctrine of the 
Word through whom all things were made, who is also the light 
which illuminates every man who comes into the world. But he did 
not there read that the Word became flesh and dwelt among men, 
as the Bible says, nor that he emptied himself so as to take the form 
of a servant and die on the cross. He did not hear the Nous of Plo- 
tinus saying, “Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls.” Instead, he found the philoso- 
phers vain in their reasonings, their hearts darkened so far as to 
ascribe divine power to idols. Of such spiritual food Augustine 
refused to eat.” He had been struggling with a double perplexity, 
intellectual and moral. The Neoplatonists supplied the key to the 
problem of evil, and confirmed the Christian doctrine of God and 
creation, as now understood by Augustine. But the moral problem 
of pride and its consequences they did not solve. In his first en- 
thusiasm for his discoveries he was eager to lecture about them, 
filled, he says, with the knowledge which puffs men up, but lacking 
the love which edifies. In retrospect he regards it as providential 
that he came upon the Neoplatonic books before he was converted 
by Scripture. Otherwise, he thinks, he might never have discerned 
the difference between proud presumption and humble confession, 
between a philosopher’s view of the happy life, and knowledge of 
the way by which it is reached.” 

So once again Augustine turned to the Scriptures, as he had 
done in his youth when stirred by reading Cicero. In the writings 
of Paul, especially, he found the acceptable portions of Neoplato- 
nism confirmed by the grace of revelation, so that he who sees their 

1 Conf. 7, 9, 13—15. 

“Conf. 7, 20, 26; ef. 7, 9, 13: procurasti mihi per quendam hominem in- 
manissimo tyfo turgidum quosdam Platonicorum libros. The question naturally 
arises whether the “Platonists” were men of such pride as Augustine describes. 
As individuals they were doubtless decent enough, but the maxims by which 
they were guided were certainly opposed to those of the Christians. Plotinus 
adopts the Stoic ideal of proud independence: the sage must have confidence 
in his own nature, knowing that no evil ean ever harm him. (Enn. 1, 4, 8; 15). 
On this passage Bréhier comments: “Cet égoisme est un trait commun du sage 


antique, épicurien et stoicien.” To say the least, it would be impossible to find 
in Plotinus anything like Augustine’s emphasis on humility. 
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truth may not boast as if he had not received them—for, in the 
words of Paul, “What hast thou which thou didst not receive?” 
In Paul he found the explanation of the moral conflict which dis- 
tressed him; while the law of God belonged to his mind, the inner 
man, there was another law in his members, fighting against the 
first, and leading him captive under the law of sin. Men have been 
in bondage to Satan ever since he persuaded us to imitate his pride. 
From this bondage only Christ can deliver us, for he has overcome 
the devil, and given us the medicine for pride in his own example 
of humility. All this, Augustine relates, “entered into my heart in 
marvellous wise while I was reading that least of Thy apostles, and 
had thought on Thy works, and was greatly frightened.’ 

At this point (according to the Confessions), Augustine’s intel- 
lectual conversion was complete. Ambrose and the Neoplatonists 
had dispelled the remnants of Manichaean thought, and had satis- 
fied his mind regarding Catholic doctrine. His own experience and 
the reading of the Bible had shown the moral contrast between 
Neoplatonist pride and Christian humility. But his will was not 
yet subdued. The contest with pride and lust had still to be faced. 
In that contest he was aided by the two examples of Victorinus, the 
eminent philosopher who humbled himself to accept the yoke of 
Christ, and Antony, the monk whose example was leading thou- 
sands throughout the world to renounce the pleasures of the flesh. 
Augustine’s account of Victorinus’ conversion repeatedly contrasts 
the pride of the pagans whom he left with the humility of his new 
status.” Challenged by the example of Victorinus and Antony and 
others, Augustine went on to the climax of his mental struggle, 
when a voice from the air and a page from St. Paul brought de- 
cision and relief. 

This is not to say that Augustine had gained the final victory 
over pride. Just as his first reading of Plotinus had filled him with 
eagerness to display his learning, so, even after his conversion, his 
philosophical discussions with his friends, by his own admission, 
“still panted from the school of pride.” When these were being pre- 
pared for publication, his friend Alypius even wished to exclude 

95 Conf. 7, 21, 27. 


“Conf. 8, 2, 3 f. Cf. 8, 4, 9 (on the conversion of the proconsul Sergius 
Paulus). 
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the name of Christ, preferring the dialogues to have the lofty style 
of the old schools rather than the lowly style of the Church.” But 
along with philosophical discussion Augustine also devoted a part 
of his time to prayer and reading the Psalms of David. These 
stirred him so deeply that he would have read them aloud to all the 
world, were that possible, to cure the pride of all mankind.” In his 
Retractationes he admits that while writing the dialogues he was 
still inflated with the style of worldly letters. In them he finds 
many statements which he must now retract, especially his former 
remarks in praise of philosophers, of the liberal arts, and of human 
reason.” 

A long series of modern critics have discussed Augustine’s vari- 
ous statements relating to his thoughts and feelings at the time of 
his conversion.” One of these, Richard Reitzenstein, goes so far as 
to say that all investigators who really know the letters and dia- 
logues written near the time, are agreed that the picture given by 
the Confessions is false.” He argues (1) that until after writing the 
De Magistro of 390 Augustine wished only to be a Christian phi- 


losopher, but that by 397 he had changed; (2) that his great con- 
version (μετάνοια) came when he gave up the effort to know God by 
natural reason; (3) that the important differences between Chris- 
tianity and ancient idealism were long unperceived, and only grad- 
ually recognized by Augustine ; and (4) that the two epochs in his 
life are sharply distinguished by his change from pride to self- 
abasement. His early writings, it is argued, show a naive pride in 
his skill as a writer and thinker, even the vanity to suppose that the 
new religion had made a netable gain in the conversion of so prom- 
ising a philosopher; but in the Confessions all this is replaced by a 
sickly self-abasement, a conscious and dutifully practiced humil- 

5 Conf. 7, 20, 26; 9, 4, 7. 

*® Conf. 9, 4, 8. 

τ Retract. prolog. 3: adhue saecularium litterarum inflatus consuetudine. 
See ibid., 1, 1-4 passim, for corrections of his earlier statements about mens, 
ratio, liberales disciplinae, philosophi non vera pietate praediti, Plato, Pytha- 
goras, ete. 

98 Por a summary of the controversy from 1888 to 1920 see C. Boyer, 
Christianisme et Néo-Platonisme dans la formation de Saint Augustin (Paris, 
Beauchesne, 1920), 3-6. It is clear that at the time of his conversion Augustine 
had accepted the authority of Christ without reserve, but that he hoped to 
find in philosophy a means for better understanding his faith; c. Acad. 3, 20, 


43. 
Ὁ Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg 1922-1928, I, 30. 
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ity, which is really the attempt to hide a persistent inner pride.” 
The statements of Augustine quoted above show that there is a 
measure of truth in Reitzenstein’s charges, however exaggerated 
they may be. He is clearly wrong, however, in implying that the 
Augustine of 386 did not understand the essential difference be- 
tween Platonism and Christianity, especially on the subject of 
pride. In the dialogues of that year there are two passages men- 
tioned above (p. 407) which make this clear. When, in the De 
Beata Vita, he describes the mountain of pride which destroys the 
unwary, Augustine is writing as a Christian, not as a Platonist, 
and is recalling the pride which was an obstacle to his own con- 
version. In the De Ordine he is still more explicit: there are two 
ways, he states, to escape from darkness, reason and authority. 
Philosophy follows reason, and liberates very few, by teaching 
them not to despise, but to understand religion. True religion, on 
the other hand, liberates the nations by a pure and unshaken faith. 
It shows how God in his merey deigned to assume a human body 
for our sakes, but this doctrine is far removed from the pride of 
intellectual men. Then, when writing the dialogues, Augustine 
is already thinking of the divine incarnation as the opposite of 
human pride, the primary fact of Christian doctrine as opposed 
to pagan philosophy. 

In this sketch I have tried to show that all the chief stages of 
Augustine’s early life were steps toward his conviction that pride 
is the beginning of all sin. His conversion, therefore, was a con- 
scious rejection of pride. It is thus that he interprets his abandon- 
ment of Manichaeism, of Platonism, and of his secular career. But 
he never avers that his pride was finally subdued. In the tenth 
book of the Confessions he enumerates three kinds of temptation, 
of which pride is the last and greatest. He doubts whether he can 
ever escape from it in this life. When we are praised by men, even 
for our piety, we are apt to be caught off guard, and find a delight 
in ourselves. Thus we imitate the devil and become his captives. 
We may assure ourselves that we have overcome the love of pleas- 
ure or wealth when we can do without them with no regrets. But 
how can a good man escape praise, thus to test himself ? Augustine 


10 Thid., 45-51. 
τοῦ Beat. Vit. 3; Ord. 2,5, 16; ef. ὁ. Acad. 3, 19, 42. 
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admits that he finds pleasure in praise and pain in dispraise, and 
concludes from these emotions that his victory over pride is in- 
complete.” 

In the passage of the Confessions, previously cited, where Neo- 
platonism is contrasted with Christianity, Augustine contrasts 
pride, by which man is in bondage to Satan, and grace, by which 
he is freed through Jesus Christ. This contrast was discovered 
before his conversion, when he first compared Plotinus with Paul. 
Augustine later has much to say on each of these topics, but his 
thoughts on pride seem to lead the way. The doctrine of pride is 
developed, in its essentials, in his early writings, before 395, as has 
been brought out above, while man’s complete dependence on grace 
is not set forth until later. At first he thought that God’s election 
of each individual was preceded by some merit on man’s part—a 
good intention, or a beginning of faith—which made men worthy 
of justification.™ Later he rejected this view, declaring that every 
good will is shaped by prevenient grace, and that the very begin- 
ning of faith is the gift of God. He says that the former error is 
found in several of his early works, especially in his work on Ro- 
mans of the year 394, but that it was corrected in the first work he 
wrote as bishop, for God revealed the matter to him as he was 
answering the questions of Simplicianus of Milan (in 396 or 397) 2” 
Though he struggled to defend man’s freedom of will, he was con- 
vinced that the argument of the whole epistle to the Romans was 
against him. The intention of the apostle was to forbid all boasting 
of good works, to overthrow and destroy the pride of all men, 
whether Jews or Greeks.” In his latest works he cites another text 
of Paul (I Cor. 4:7) as contributing to his decision, but he was 
surely familiar with all the texts for some time before 396; in fact, 
he had previously commented on the critical passages in Romans 


102 Conf. 10, 36, 59 ff. 

108 Conf. 7, 21, 27; ef. passages cited in note 101 above. 

2 Divers. Quaest. 68, 4 (of the year 388) ; In Rom. 61 (of 394). 

10% Praed. Sanct. 3,7 £. 

1 Retract. 2, 1, 1: In cuius quaestionis solutione laboratum est quidem pro 
libero arbitrio voluntatis humanae, sed vicit Dei gratia. Quaest. Simplic. 1, 2, 
2: Et primo intentionem apostoli, quae per totam epistolam viget, tenebo 
quam consulam. Haec est autem ut de operum meritis nemo glorietur. ... 3: 
Sed ut de re quae agitur loquamur, ad frangendam atque deiciendam super- 
biam hominum ingratorum gratiae Dei et audentium gloriari de meritis suis, 
ista commemorantur. 
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and I Corinthians.” But his own convictions on the subject of 


pride led him to discover a new emphasis on grace in the words of 
Paul: if the intention was to deal the final blow to human pride, 
man must be entirely incapable of any good and viewed as com- 
pletely dependent on grace.” This is the most renowned feature of 
Augustinian theology, and has won for its author the title of Doc- 
tor Gratiae. It now appears that it is a sequel to his earlier convic- 
tion that the beginning of all sin is pride. 

μα Praed. Sanct. 3, 7: Cyprianum beatissimum loquor, qui dixit, “In nullo 
gloriandum, quando nostrum nihil sit.” Quod ut ostenderet, adhibuit apostolum 
testem dicentem, Quid autem habes quod non accepisti? Si autem et accepisti, 
quid gloriaris quasi non acceperis? (I Cor. 4:7). Quo praecipue testimonio 
etiam ipse convictus sum, cum similiter errarem. For earlier discussions of 
Rom. 9, see works cited in note 104 above; I Cor. 4:7 is discussed in Divers. 
Quaest. 69, 7. 

*8 Augustine’s change of view is noticed by B. J. Kidd in his History of the 


Church to A.D. 461 (Oxford, 1922), II, 401. The importance of the topic is 
emphasized by Pickman, The Mind of Latin Christendom (Oxford, 1937), 480. 
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NOTES ON LUCRETIUS 


BY 
L. A. MacKAY 


1.920 f. 


sed quae corpora decedant in tempore quoque 
invida praeclusit speciem natura videndi.’ 


Nencini’s suggestion of specimen for speciem seems to have 
dropped out of consideration. Yet it makes excellent sense : envious 
nature has forbidden access to the evidence of sight, the proof 
which consists in actually seeing what bodies depart at each mo- 
ment. The reading of the manuscripts is awkward whatever way 
it is taken, and specimen finds some support in iv.209 : 


hoe etiam in primis specimen verum esse videtur 
quam celeri motu rerum simulacra ferantur. 


Precedent for the change may be found in v.186: si non ipsa dedit 
specimen natura creandi. Here Pius’ conjecture specimen for 
speciem OQ has been accepted by Bailey, who rejects speciem as 
equivalent to ἰδέαν, “example,” on the ground that “Lucretius, 
who uses species very often, never has it in this sense (unless in 
1.821).” 


1.881 ff. 
conveniebat enim fruges quoque saepe, minaci 
robore cum saxi franguntur, mittere signum 
sanguinis ete. 


Lucretius’ criticism may not do justice to the subtlety of Anax- 
agoras’ theory, but it is not merely crude; it shows some trace of 
illustrative experiment. His argument seems to start from the idea 
that since the grinding action of our teeth is able to make the 
alleged “seeds” of flesh and blood accessible to absorption by our 
viscera, so by similar physical means we should be able to separate 
the seeds out and make them visible. Hence it does not matter that 


1 The text used throughout is that of C. Bailey (Oxford, 1947). 
[ 433 ] 
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“the idea of grinding grass is improbable” (Bailey) in normal life 
(though the herbae may be medicinal herbs, or herbs ground in a 
mortar for salad, as in the Moretum) ; this and the other examples 
are simply an extension of the same experimental procedure. 


i.897 ff. 


at saepe in magnis fit montibus, inquis, ut altis 
arboribus vicina cacumina summa terantur 
inter se, validis facere id cogentibus austris, 
donec flammai fulserunt flore coorto. 


Anyone who has had experience of making fire by rubbing sticks 
in order to project a spark into wood dust will be inclined to won- 
der whether a wind strong enough to provide sufficient friction 
would not also cool the smooth surface below ignition point, and 
blow away the dust. I am indebted to Professor P. M. Barr of the 
School of Forestry in the University of California for the fol- 
lowing note on the ignition of branches by rubbing together in a 
wind: 


I have discussed the matter with Mr. Keith Arnold, our specialist in the 
subject of forest protection, and he joins with me in saying that while he has 
often heard the statement made, he has never encountered any direct evidence 
supporting it in either personal experience or the technical literature. .. . How- 
ever, I feel that the possibility still exists because of the following facts which 
differentiate the natural rubbing of branches from manual efforts to generate 
fire by friction. In the first place, the wood of tree branches, as has been 
brought out by plant anatomists, is sometimes exceedingly hard due to the 
natural stresses placed upon such wood and the common occurrence of com- 
pression cells in the lower areas of the cross sections of the limbs. Also in 
the branches of pine, Douglas fir, spruce, and one or two other genera, there 
is a high resin content, and it is possible that under certain circumstances of 
atmospheric humidity, wounding of the branches, and drying of the exuded 
resin, the ignition point of this complex substance which is inflammmable, 
may be relatively low. It is known that a single spark projected into dry 
resinous wood ean generate a flame. Many instances have been recorded where 
trees felled by wind or logging operations on sloping ground have been ignited 
by sparks from stones dislodged by the impact of their fall. So there may 
actually be a conjunction of physical circumstances which would make pos- 
sible the ignition of wood by the rubbing together of branches, but at the 
same time it is likely that no specific incidents can be pinned down in fact to 
support the reports which have been repeated so casually by so many people 
for such a long time. 
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11.16 ff. 
nonne videre 

nil aliud sibi naturam latrare, nisi utqui 
corpore seiunctus dolor absit, mente fruatur 
iucundo sensu cura semota metuque? 

20 ergo corpoream ad naturam pauca videmus 
esse opus omnino, quae demant cumque dolorem, 
delicias quoque uti multas substernere possint; 
gratius interdum neque natura ipsa requirit, 
si non aurea sunt iuvenum simulacra ete. 


The general sense of these lines is clear, but the expression is 
not free from awkwardness, and editors differ widely in their 
punctuation of vss.20 ff, The lines can be construed as they stand, 
at the cost of some inconsistency or incoherence, but it is difficult 
to distribute the emphasis satisfactorily. 

It is important to remember here, as Ernout and Robin empha- 
size in their long and illuminating notes on this passage, the specific 
nature of the body’s contribution to the happiness of the whole 
man. For this we have the testimony of Seneca, Cicero, and Epi- 
curus himself, especially Ep. ad Men., 127 ff. and K.D., xviii, xxx. 
Bodily pleasure reaches its limit with the suppression of the pain 
caused by need; any further pleasure, natural or unnatural, is 
the outcome of the right or wrong opinion of the mind. The pleas- 
ure of the simple life as portrayed in vss.29 ff. of the Lucretian 
passage, is not bodily pleasure alone; it is already a combination, 
in Cicero’s phrase, of indolentia corporis and tranquillitas animt; 
it requires, as Seneca puts it, wt corpus sine dolore sit, animus sine 
perturbatione (ad Luc., 66.45). The plain sense of vss.16—19 above 
is that the body demands only freedom from pain; the mind 
asks something more; it asks positive enjoyment (mente fruatur 
iucundo sensu) as well as freedom from fear and worry. 

These ideas are expanded in vss.20 ff. Utqui corpore sevunctus 
dolor absit is taken up by corpoream ad naturam pauca videmus 
esse opus omnino, quae demant cumque dolorem. We might then 
expect a reference to the mind, involving some positive counter- 
part to mente fruatur iucundo sensu. Instead we seem to find an 
un-Epicurean rejection of pleasure as a natural good, a rejection 
qualified at length in the lines that follow, but introduced in terms 
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that suggest Cynic asceticism rather than Epicurean enjoyment 
of simplicity. A more plausible balance of emphasis, and a better 
sequence of thought, may be secured if we can read, in vss.22 f. 


delicias quoque uti multas substernere possint 
gratius interdum, mentis natura requirit. 


The subject of possint is still the pauca of vs.20, uti... possint falls 
into a natural relation with requirit, and gratius interdum with 
substernere. The sentence thus becomes a positive assertion, not a 
grudging admission, of the pleasure of a natural life. 

The meaning now will be: so far as the body is concerned, all it 
asks of nature is the satisfaction of its needs, the removal of dis- 
comfort caused by a lack; but the mind also looks for an agreeable 
sensation in the satisfaction of natural needs. This it finds, not 
in extravagant luxury, but in the simple pleasures of vss.29-33, 
which to an uncorrupted taste may fairly be described as deliciae 
multae. The mind naturally seeks, mentis natura requirit, occasion- 
ally, interdum, something more agreeable than the mere removal 
of bodily discomfort. Occasionally, because, while it appreciates 
pleasure, it is not given over wholly to the pursuit of physical 
pleasure, even of those simple gratifications which can satisfy it 
without ostentatious luxury. The emendation gives an uncontorted 
force to si non vs.24, and tamen vs.29, which after a long digres- 
sion continues the thought of vss.22 f. 

The animo quoque of vs.39 need not then go all the way back to 
vs.19 to pick up its reference ; it is part of a new development that 
begins with vs.24. Up to this point Lucretius has been arguing 
that luxury does not increase the pleasures of body or mind; now 
he reinforces his argument by adding that luxury does not de- 
crease the pains of body or mind. 

Palaeographically the emendation is not easy to justify. It must 
be supposed that in order to bring vss.22 f. superficially into har- 
mony with vss.24—28, a scribe consciously or unconsciously altered 
mentis to neque, or to neque ipsa, in accordance with a too narrow 
interpretation of delicias, and that ipsa was inserted or transferred 
to mend the meter. The change, if it was made, does not in fact 
bring vss.22 f. into harmony with what follows, and throws them 
out of harmony with what precedes. In spite of the palaeographic 
difficulty, the emendation may be defended as providing a proper 


Abe ae 
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antithesis to corpoream ad naturam, giving a full and natural 
force to quoque, and si non, and an easy and natural syntactical 
relation to uti... possint, eliminating the difficulty of the relation 
of gratius interdum and neque, and presenting an interpretation 
consistent both in itself and with the Epicurean view of natural 
pleasures. (Cf. E. A. Hahn, TAPA 58 [1927], xxxiii.) 


11.456 ff. 
omnia postremo quae puncto tempore cernis 
diffugere, ut fumum nebulas flammasque, necessest 
si minus omnia sunt e levibus atque rutundis 
at non esse tamen perplexis indupedita, 
pungere uti possint corpus penetrareque saxa 
nec tamen haerere inter se; quodcumque videmus 
+sensibw’ sedatum} facile ut cognoscere possis 
non e perplexis sed acutis esse elementis. 


The expansion of Lucretius’ argument here may offer the best 
guide to the correct reading. Smoke, clouds, and flames have the 
common quality of being able to expand rapidly in volume while 
still retaining a certain formal identity. Their rapid ease of move- 
ment may be explained by a predominance of round smooth par- 
ticles, but the tenacity that keeps them together as a recognizable 
unit can be explained only by the possession of atoms of some 
other shape. Hooked atoms, such as make up solids, would supply 
tenacity, but they would supply too much of it; an admixture of 
sharp atoms, shaped, say, like miniature needles, will give ade- 
quate consistency without unduly checking mobility. For smoke 
and flames at least we have further evidence of the existence of 
these sharp particles. The eyes and nostrils bear witness that smoke 
is pungent; any part of the body will testify to the penetrating 
heat of flames. Clouds do not enter into our ordinary experience 
of touch, but we may argue to their composition from the analogy 
of their visible behavior. It is true that on a mountain, for example, 
we are less aware of a pungent quality in clouds than in smoke ; 
but that is presumably because they have even fewer sharp par- 
ticles than smoke, which has fewer than fire. Flames will heat a 
stone through, whereas smoke, as shown by the discoloration of 
stones about a hearth, will not penetrate much beyond the surface ; 
clouds do not get through the surface at all. 
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Thus our senses inform us that in smoke, cloud, and fiames, 
along with round mobile particles there must be particles that 
(a) are not hooked, for hooked particles would check the obvious 
mobility of these substances, (b) are sharp-pointed, as attested 
by their penetrative power into our bodies, and even into stones. 
Therefore the saxa of the MSS should be retained; in vs.461 we 
should read utrumque with Diels, and in vs.462 sensibus esse datum 
with the Laurentian manuscript, with the meaning: “for both 
these forms of behavior we have the evidence of our senses, so 
that you may easily recognize that such things are made up not of 
linked but of pointed elements.” Quod utrumque refers then to 
“the fact that they penetrate, and the fact that they do not cling.” 
This is in itself neither more nor less probable than Diels’ inter- 
pretation, “the power to penetrate and the power to cling”; but 
Diels’ interpretation requires sentibus (Faber), which is a further 
deviation from the manuscripts, and though the use of concrete 
examples is characteristically Lucretian, the sudden intrusion of 
brambles here is a little far-fetched and a little summary for 
Lucretius’ usual manner. 


11.466-468 


nam quod fluvidus est, e levibus atque rutundis 
est et <squalida sunt illis> admixta doloris 
corpora. 


467 ὁ levibus atque rutundi OQ 
Doloris corpora is queer Latin, as Bailey remarks in his note on 


this passage. The syntax would be easier, and the dittography 
perhaps more explicable, if we read in vs.467: 


est, et <squalida sunt gignundo> admixta dolori 
corpora. 


Lucretius often uses this construction to express purpose; οἵ. 
Bailey, Prolegomena, V.B.5 (p. 93). 
11.870 

ex insensilibus, quod dico, animalia gigni 


Since insensilis, a word found only in Lucretius and his imita- 
tors, has occurred for the first time in vs.866, perhaps quod dico 


i Σ: 
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here means “as I 6811 them.’”’ Compare the idiomatic use in 1.834: 
rerum quam dicit homoeomerian, and in 111.100: harmoniam Grav 
quam dicunt. 


11.910 ff. 


at nequeant per se partes sentire necesse est; 
namque ad nos sensus membrorum respicit omnis, 
nec manus a nobis potis est secreta neque ulla 
corporis omnino sensum pars sola tenere. 


911 ad nos Bailey aliosO aliusQV alio Lachmann nam 
ratio Hermann respicit Lachmann respuit OQV 


Hermann’s suggestion (Philologus III [1848], p. 511) seems to 
have lost its sharpness of outline with increasing distance; “for 
reason resists all sensation in the limbs” (Bailey ad loc.) is not 
exactly the meaning Hermann intended. His explanation is: der 
begriff der glieder straéubt sich gegen alle sinnesthatigkeiter, die 
ihnen getrennt von ihrem ganzen beigelegt werden konnten, that 
is, membrorum ratio sensus membrorum respuit. 

In the context, this makes admirable sense. The use of ratio, 
akin to Caesar’s ratio belli, ratio rei militaris, ete., is not its com- 
monest use in Lucretius, but it may be supported by iv.655: 
namque figurarum ratio ut motusque reposcunt, and perhaps 
ii.667-668: tanta est in quovis genere herbae materiai/dissimilis 
ratio and v.1006: improba navigii ratio. F. Polle (diss. Dresden, 
1869) objects that membrorum cannot properly govern both ratio 
and sensus, and it may be felt that Hermann’s interpretation would 
have been more acceptable if the line had run nam sensus ratio 
membrorum respuit. Against this order, however, is Lucretius’ 
obvious preference for --| uu—|—— as against —|——| uu — at the be- 
ginning of a line.” And in this passage, ratio rather than sensus 
is the emphatic word. Possibly omnis should be taken rather with 
ratio than with sensus. The question is not whether all or only some 


2 In book ii, for example, of 30 verses where meter, syntax, and sense might 


permit either order, there are 23 cases of the form —| uu—|—— (46, 60, 103, 
192, 203, 234, 242, 543, 577, 600, 635, 720, 786, 794, 808, 810, 816, 825, 909, 
935, 948, 977, 1006) as against 7 examples of —|——|uu—: 31 non magnis 


opibus, 162 et multo citius, 189 et sursum nitidae, 355 at mater viridis, 421 
aut foeda specie, 594 tum porro nitidas, 824 et nigro fieri. In all the latter the 
form is determined by necessary or customary usage, or by the requirements of 
emphasis. 
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of the senses are rejected; the whole conception of “members” 
rejects the possibility of their independent sensation. (Cf. neque 
ulla corporis... pars.) — 


111.657 ff. 
quin etiam tibi si lingua vibrante minanti 
serpentis cauda procero corpore utrumque 
sit libitum in multas partis discidere ferro, 
omnia iam sorsum cernes ancisa recenti 
vulnere tortari et terram conspergere tabo, 
ipsam seque retro partem petere ore priorem 
vulneris ardenti, ut morsu premat, icta dolore. 
omnibus esse igitur totas dicemus in illis 
particulis animas? at ea ratione sequetur 
unam animantem animas habuisse in corpore multas. 
ergo divisast ea quae fuit una simul cum 
corpore. 


Lucretius in this passage is concerned to prove that the anima 
can be cut up into bits along with the body. He has already shown 
that legs, arms, and head may retain some vestige of life for a 
brief time, though severed from the body. Quin etiam here, as in 
iii.487, 540, 592, introduces evidence still more striking and rhe- 
torically effective, if not logically conclusive, than that which has 
preceded. Legs, arms, and head are functionally important mem- 
bers, and some one might claim that they enjoy a favored position. 
Yet a mere appendage, such as the tail of a serpent, will retain 
life, not only as a whole, but even when chopped into bits. Each 
separate part will writhe and twist ; therefore the anima, like the 
body, must be divisible. 

This sense can be secured, with only one important change of 
the reading of the manuscripts, if, combining the suggestions of 
Avancius, Nencini, and Giussani, we read: 


quin etiam tibi si lingua vibrante minanti 
serpenti caudam e procero corpore truncam 
sit libitum in multas partis discidere ferro. 


This reading strengthens the presentation of the argument, gives 
full force to quin etiam, and removes the syntactical difficulties 
and the threatening tail of 657 f. 





} 
7 
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The severed parts display such similarity of behavior that unless 
the serpent’s soul is to be resolved into a committee, we must sup- 
pose it is divided. This similarity suggests that the pars prior of 
vs.662 may be the fore part of each severed bit, whose writhings 
may be interpreted as analogous in intent to those of the portion 
that contains the head, though they lack the organs for actual bit- 
ing. Earthworms chopped by a hoe do squirm in a manner that 
might suggest to even a slightly imaginative observer that if the 
severed hinder parts had a mouth they would bite. Ore and morsu, 
however, are perhaps too specific to support such an interpreta- 
tion, and the reference to biting may be not a part of the argument, 
but a characteristic touch of vivid pictorial detail. 


111.694 
et lapis oppressus subsit si frugibus asper 


subsit si Clark subitis e OQ 


In the various emendations that have been offered for this pas- 
sage, no one seems yet to have suggested subito sub. Lucretius 
several times plays on the sound of words, and the sense is perhaps 
more fully rendered by this than by any other version; it is the 
sudden biting on a concealed bit of grit that sends a shock through 
the teeth. 


iv.228 f. 
omnia semper 
cernere odorari licet et sentire sonare 


Bailey comments: “Lachmann and Brieger consider that the 
combination in the same line of the two pairs of infinitives dif- 
ferently constructed, is ‘un-Lucretian’”’; he translates: “we are 
suffered always to descry and smell all things, and to hear them 
sound.” Smith notes that “cernere, odorari and sentire are gram- 
matically parallel and form the subject of licet.”” But since odora- 
tus frequently means “that has a smell, that emits an odor,” is it 
not more probable that Lucretius here intends the construction 
of cernere odorari to be parallel to that of sentire sonare, odorart 
being equivalent to olere rather than olfacere? (Cf. Bailey, Prole- 
gomena V.A. 13, p. 87.) 
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iv.298 
atque ea continuo rectam si fronte figuram 
servet ᾿ 


Much of the difficulty of this passage disappears if frons is taken 
as masculine, with continuo modifying it. It was used as masculine 
by Plautus (Miles, 201), by Caecilius, and by Cato (Gellius, 
15.9.3 and 5). The order continuo rectam ... fronte figuram is a 
common rhetorical device in verse; and the sense is much im- 
proved: “if it keeps the correct shape with unbroken surface” ; 
if the mask shattered and did not present continuum frontem, the 
example would be ruined. For rectam figuram compare Propertius, 
11.18.25: ut natura dedit sic omnis recta figura. 


v.564 ff. 
nec nimio solis maior rota ete. 


Lucretius’ argument for the size of the sun is simpler and more 
sensible than is generally recognized. The proof, admirably cogent 
within its limits, turns on the fact that the sun produces both light 
and heat. Of terrestrial fires it is certainly true that so long as we 
can see their ight and feel their heat, the real and the apparent 
size are virtually the same. The apparent size does diminish with 
distance, as anyone knows who has seen a bonfire or a campfire; 
but it does not diminish substantially so long as one is still near 
enough to feel the heat. Calor solis lumenque profusum/perveniunt 
nostros ad sensus; therefore the sun must be of approximately the 
same size as we perceive it: This argument is confined to the sun; 
the apparent size of moon and stars is another matter, otherwise 
explained. 


11.600, et al. 

Lucretian criticism seems commonly to proceed on the assump- 
tion, unexpressed and probably unconscious, that the poet not 
only lived sequestered in a tower of scholarship, but had grown 
up as a sort of acolyte in an Epicurean cloister. For that assump- 
tion there is no evidence. Indeed, Lucretius’ enthusiasm for his 
ereed suggests rather the elation of a convert than the milder 
glow of an habitual faith, and it is almost impossible to believe that 
iv.1058 ff. was written by a man who got the knowledge out of books. 
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If Lucretius was a Roman of good family, the chances are that 
he began his adult life, not only with the normal social experiences, 
but with the normal political interests of his class. Neither as poet 
nor as professed Epicurean would he be precluded from an interest 
in public affairs. Catullus, Calvus, and Cinna combined poetry and 
politics; even in the time of Propertius, total rejection of such a 
career was apparently unusual and reprobated ; Ovid had to strug- 
gle against custom to become a writer only. Even the diligent 
Varro found time for political and military activities. Torquatus 
and Velleius, whom Cicero introduces in the De Finibus and the 
De Natura Deorum as spokesmen for the Epicurean doctrine, were 
neither of them inactive in public affairs; Cassius certainly was 
not, nor were Hirtius and Pansa. These examples do not prove 
that Lucretius must have had political interests, but they estab- 
lish a fair probability that he may have had.’ 

Nor can it be argued that if he had been engaged earlier in the 
normal activities of a Roman of good family, he would have men- 
tioned it in his poems. The proper place for personal reference 
was satire, not didactic poetry. What do we learn of Manilius’ 
personal history from the Astronomica, or indeed of Virgil’s pri- 
vate life from the Georgics? 

At least two passages in Lucretius’ poem are more readily com- 
prehensible if we suppose that he went out to Bithynia with 
Memmius, Catullus, and Cinna.‘ Possibly, like Trebatius in Gaul, 
he became an Epicurean during that service (Cicero, Fam., vii.12). 
Possibly, on closer acquaintance, he found Memmius as unsatis- 
factory as Catullus did; that might explain why the earlier parts 
of the poem, perhaps begun during that year, are addressed to 
Memmius, while the later sections lose sight of him completely. It 


3M. Rozelaar, in Lukrez (Amsterdam, 1943), pp. 101 ff., regards an early 
interest in a political career as psychologically not improbable. He cites in 
comparison Sallust’s renunciation of political ambition, a comparison all the 
more apt if the Sallust that wrote the Empedoclea (Cic., ad Q.F., 31.9.3) is the 
same man as the historian, as Miinzer (RE, 5. v. Sallustiws, 1913) and Funaioli 
(ibid., 1937 f.) are willing to suppose. I am indebted to my colleague, Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Edelstein, for calling my attention to the marked difference in 
tone between Lucretius’ reference to the patriai tempus iniquum, i.41 ff., and 
Horace’s complaint of the everyday distractions of city life that hinder writ- 
ing (Epp., ii.2.65 ff.). Horace speaks only as the bothered and impatient 
professional writer, Lucretius as the intellectual who is still a citizen first. 

“Such contacts would facilitate the mutual borrowings of Catullus and Lu- 
eretius discussed by T. Frank, CP 28 (1933), pp. 249 ff. 
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may be too that a disappointment such as Catullus suffered was 
instrumental in turning Lucretius completely from a life of ambi- 
tion to a life of study.’ - 

The long digression on Cybele, 11.600 ff., may then be a memory 
of some experience during that year, perhaps the same spectacle 
as stimulated Catullus to write his Attis. The great cities through 
which the procession passes, 11.624 ff., will be, as is natural enough 
for such a procession, the cities of the Asiatic provinces, presum- 
ably visited by Catullus, and perhaps by others of Memmius’ staff 
(Catullus, 46). There is, then, no need to concern ourselves with 
the difficulties of localizing the procession in Rome or Italy. Fur- 
thermore, the source of the allegorizing explanations of the cult 
need not be sought in a book; they may be drawn from memory 
of conversations among the intelligent young men of Memmius’ 
staff. Such topies of discussion seem to have been common enough 
in cultured circles. Modern academic critics tend to overlook the 
importance of conversation in ancient social life. Lucretius was not 
writing a doctoral thesis. We need not be too greatly disturbed if 
our reference books contain no clear account of the Phrygian 
Curetes. Lucretius may well have picked up the term in conversa- 
tion, not in a book at all. Since it is not a point of doctrinal 
importance, he had no particular reason to verify it in a written 
text, and the memorant of vs.630 fits hearing quite as well as read- 
ing. If, however, the reference to veteres Graium docti poetae of 
vs.600, and the Graz of vs.629 be taken to imply personal reading, 
such interests would still be more readily understandable in the 
postulated Bithynian milieu than in an unchanged Roman resi- 
dence, where Lucretius’ reading has been supposed to be almost 
exclusively Epicurean.” 

The assumption that Lucretius (whether as comes or as cliens 
does not greatly matter) attended Memmius in Bithynia may also 
throw some light on ii.40 ff. If the reference is to a review of the 
armed forces commanded by Memmius in Bithynia, it is highly 
probable that the text should be reconstituted in some such way 
as is suggested by G. de Plinval (REL 20 [1942], p. 50) to include 


5A tentative, general reference to such disappointment is hazarded by 
Martha in Le poéme de Lucréce, fourth edition (Paris, 1885), p. 28. 

® J. Perret (REL 13[1935], pp. 332 ff.) suggests that the digression may be 
derived from an earlier Roman poet. P. Boyancé (ibid., 19 [1941], pp. 147 ff.) 
ascribes it originally to a Greek Stoie. 
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a reference to fleets as well as legions. Memmius in Bithynia would 
certainly have had naval as well as military forces. There is nothing 
in campit which compels a reference to the Campus Martius, and 
the command of legions was not such a common experience as to 
make a generalizing more probable than a particular significance 
of twas legiones. 

That Lucretius went out to Bithynia with Memmius is of course 
pure assumption; it is also pure assumption that he did not go. 
There is no decisive evidence either way. In favor of the assump- 
tion that he went is our knowledge of common Roman practice, 
of Memmius’ tastes, and of Lucretius’ acquaintance. Against it is 
only the silence of our sources, which are dumb or confused about 
most of the details of Lucretius’ life. If in addition we find that 
at least two passages of the poem are more readily and more fully 
comprehensible on the assumption that he went, we must surely 
reckon with this possibility in our estimate of Lucretius’ life and 
character. 
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